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Jovk, 9” die Fcbvuurii , 1 832. 


THE RIGHT HON. THOMAS FRANKLAND LEWIS, 

IN TKP. CHAIR. 


Thomai r Love Peacock, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

1. WHAT situation do you hold in the India Houser I am called Senior 
Assistant Examiner. 

2. What is it your duty to examine?—The revenue despatches received from 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 

3. Do you know any thing of any paper in preparation, which has for its object 
to facilitate the inquiry into the revenue system of administration at the different 
presidencies?—-Yes; 1 had some conversation with the officers of the Board of 
Control, and with Mr. Hyde Villiers, on the subject; they gave me a paper con¬ 
taining a great many heads, which they requested might be made out in detail. 

This would have been in substance to bring down the history of the revenue depart¬ 
ment from 1810 to the present time, in nil its branches, embracing the most im¬ 
portant facts, the principal differences of opinion, and a judgment both on the 
facts and on the opinions. I was asked whether I could prepare it ; T said I could 
if I had time to do so, but that 1 could not consider myself as relieved from the 
common duties of the revenue department unless I received an order from the Court 
of Directors to do it: which order I have not, received, and therefore J have not 
considered myself at liberty to apply myself to that paper. 

4. In point of fact, no such paper has been prepared ?—No. 

5. Can you at ail assist the Committee in finding out those documents which 
you have reason to believe would enable them to ascertain the different points 
required to he pointed out in that paper ?—Yes. 

(>. Where are they to be found ?—They are all to be found in the records of the 
East India House; u great many have been printed. 

7. Do you mean pnnted for the use of the House of Commons r —Yes. 

8. In what documents?—In the Appendix to the Minutes of Evidence; there 
are also four volumes of papers called the Revenue and Judicial Selections, which 
contain a great number or important papers printed by order of the Directors for 
the use of the Court of Proprietors. 

John Sullivan , Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

0. YOU were for some time resident in the province of Madras?—In the pro- j 0 j ai Snjihan , Esq. 
vince of Coimbatoor, under the presidency of Madras. - 

10. How long were you there?—I was 22 years in India, aud nearly 15 in the 
province of Coimbatoor. 

11. llow long is it since you returned?—About 18 months. 

12. With regard to the different modes of settlement, which in your opinion is 
the best that has been adopted or suggested ?— I consider the ryot war settlement 
to be the best; it is the only permanent settlement of the land revenue, all the others 
are fluctuating assessments. 

13. Have there not been-various modifications of the ryotwar system?—The 
most, important were suggestrU by Sir Thomas Munro in 1807. The ryotwar was 
the old system under the ua'ive governments, upon which we have improved. 

14. With a view to the perfect arrangement of the ryotwar system, is not an 
actual survey and valuation necessary? — It is necessary. When a landlord in this 
country wishes to ascertain the value of his estate, he makes a survey of it. 
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s ik. Will not that occupy touch time ?—It is very soon done, if there arl 
/irfs/rumeats selected, 

^ /i 6 . Can the natives be trusted to ascertain the quantities ?—Yes, they can^Ge" 
,.-»n^>frasted. Europeans acre perfectly, incompetent to such a work ; the natives are 
always employed in it. 

v/. Have they any personal interests that, at all interfere with the faithful exe¬ 
cution of such a trust ?— Not if proper persons are selected. There is a system of 
checks which prevents any great abuse in the assessment j one part of a district 
checks another, one village checks another, each village takes care that it is not 
over, or its neighbour under, assessed ; it is done with great accuracy the assess- 
toen't of Coimbatoor came under nay revision for 15 years, and I was much sur¬ 
prised at the accuracy with which it had been done. 

18. Has it hot been recommended that a permanent rent should be attached to 
the land, not variable from year to year?---The great principle of die ryotwar 
system is a permanent assessment of the land-tax. 

19. What, in your view, would happen,, supposing the cultivation of any more 
valuable plant was introduced, by which the value of the land wap very materially 
increased, after the amount of rent hat! .been ted; would it create a system ofsub¬ 
tenancy, or would in every case the ryot holding of the government be compelled to 
occupy the land ?- —The ryot is perfectly free either to occupy the land hipisclf or 
to let it, lie is completely the owner of the land; he has ai! the rights of the land¬ 
lord in this country. The assessment is fixed: propositions have been made that 
there should be a war-tax and a peace-tax, the ryot paying less in time of peace ; 
but that has never been carried into effect. 

20 . Do you think that if the share to be borne by the ryot vvas considerably 
increased, the effect of that would be to improve the condition of the actual ryot, 
or to excite in him the disposition to find a sub-tenant and to live upon a moderate 
profit rent ?—The character of the people must be looked to : agriculture is their 
occupation, and in almost every instance the proprietor of land is its cultivgtor. 
When property breaks up it is equally divided among the sons, so that landed pro¬ 
perty throughout India, under the operation of Hindoo institutions, is found to be 
divided amongst, a great many holders. There is nothing iiv the regulation or insti¬ 
tution which- prevents his letting the lands, there is no restriction upon. him.. There 
are a number of Brahmins and some of other castes who do not cultivate ; they let 
to tenants, and they are themselves answerable to the government for the rent, or the 
in-tenants pay it, 

21 . Seeing that a fixed rental, and that a moderate one, which you state this 
to be, has a tendency materially to improve the condition of the ryot, and that, 011 
the other hand, a subdivision of property amongst children has a tendency to 
diminish their wealth, what do you think has been the effect ; looking at the counter¬ 
acting effect of those two causes, has the condition of the ryot improved or other¬ 
wise ( — Most materially, in the province with which 1 was connected. All the in¬ 
formation that I could obtain led me to think so: the proof of it was the outlay of 
capital for the improvement of the land, and the quantity of land which was 
brought under artificial irrigation by the ryots themselves. 

22. Do you mean that when the irrigation has extended to lands not previously 
irrigated, the tax is increased P-^-Tho lands classed as irrigated always pay a higher 
rate of tax. 

23. If artificial irrigation is extended to other lands, do they pass to the higher 
class ? — Yes ; but the tax upon the irrigated lands bears a lower proportion to the 
produce than the tax upon lands not irrigated ; it is more profitable to the ryot. 

24. In what way is the distribution of water among the different land proprietors 
regulated ?—It differs in different districts: my answers refer principally to wells, 
which are all private property; where lands are watered from tanks, there are spe¬ 
cific regulations for the distribution of the water. 

25. Do they manage that matter for themselves ?—Yes, they manage those mat¬ 
ters for themselves, according to ancient usage. 

26. It is for the benefit of the ryot that he shall hold directly of the government, 
and communicate with the government agent? —It is; the evil of other systems 
is, that it removes the ryot from all communication with the government agent 
I can state a striking instance of the dislike which the 1 vats entertain to intermediate 
agents: the principal native officer on my establishment was .rewarded for his 
services bya grant of revenue ; the revenue had before been most punctually paid, 
but upon the grant to this man the people stopped payment; he came to me and 
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itjpcj iny assistance towards realizing his dues ; I spoke to the people, when 
complained to tee of the disgrace and hardship to which they had been sub- 
being deprived of their right to pay their revenue direct to thl- govern- 
‘ Anerffi officer. 

• S7, Do they suffer their payments to ran much in arrear ?—'They were most 
punctual in Coimbatoor: in a revenue of 23 lacs of rupees, the balance at the end of 
this year was not more thaw 4,000 or 5,000. 

28. Do you not consider that a revenue of that sort requires a person of very great 
experience'at- its head ?:—No- doubt it does, to pat it into operation. 

29- The principle Of the ryot war system is that you should assess each individual 
portion of land by a rent?—Not only each individual portion of land, but every 
field, every acre, bears a fixed rate. 

30. Is there no difficulty resulting from the subdivisions of lands in tire tranfer of 
property ?—Not the least: a man who wishes to transfer his property under the 
ryotwar system carries it into the market, and if a question is put as to the amount 
of the government tax upon it, he is able to answer it by a reference to the public 
register: where the revenue is fixed on the village, it is only in the aggregate, so 
that if a man wants to sell a particular field he cannot state the exact amount of the 
government demand upon iff he is obliged to come to the collector to get a fresh 
assessment of that component part. 

31. You said that the reserved rent is about one fifth; is that the amount 
which the Company seek to obtain ?■ —In Coimbatoor it has decreased to that 
porportion. 

32. When you say that, you mean that in assessing it amounted to about one 
third ; that was taken as the principle That was the average ; the government 
rent was supposed to absorb about one third of the. gross produce when 1 first went' 
to Coimbatoor. 

' 33* Are there any considerable, tracts of unoccupied land over which the popu¬ 
lation is likely to extend, and which are likely to produce revenue to the Company ? 
—Very large tracts. 

34. Does the population increase fast enough to make it probable that the people 
will soon occupy them ?—It will take a long time to occupy them. There is 
a column of figures hi a paper which 1 printed 00 the ryotwar system, which 
shows the increase of the revenue in Coimbatoor from year to year. 

35. By this statement it appears that in 18 x 6 the population of the province of 
Coimbatoor was 363,695, and in 1828 it was 870,866?—That increase arose in 
part from children under five years of age being included. 

36. Have you any doubt that the population continues to increase as rapidly as 
it bus done heretofore ?—No ; it increased rather in a greater proportion. 

37. Has confidence in the present system increased ?—Considerably. 

38. Has that improvement produced any change in the habits of the people r -- 
None in their habits. 

39. Any in their clothing ? — No material change ; tire wealthier ryots arc better 
clothed. 

40. Doyou entertain the opinion that the revenue of the Madras provinces is on the 
increase or the decrease? — I think there has been no material increase ; and when 
the. government again received the lands back, at the expiration of the leases, the 
Country was found in a very deteriorated state. 

41. What proportion of the country remains now under village lease?—I think 
none now. 

4’2i You do not entertain the opinion that the land revenue of Madras is likely 
materially to increase in any time which can be named?—Under the ryotwar sys¬ 
tem I think it will very materially increase, under a moderate assessment, but it 
Will depend entirely upon the rate of assessment ; if the ass RP «ment is too high 
there will be no increase. 

45. Has anything been done by government to put an end to the zemindary set¬ 
tlement, to purchase up the zemindary rights r —Orders were sent out in 1813 or 
1814 to that effect, and a considerable portion of territory has in consequence fallen 
under the ryotwar system. 

44. What is the population of the Northern Sircars ?—1 should think very little 
short of four or five millions of people. 

45- You state that under the ryotwar system you conceive there will be a great 
increase of revenue ; in what manner is that to be, the rent being fixed ?—Through 
the increase of cultivation and the increase of irrigation, 
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6. You said that there had been a proposition for altering the settlement ac< 
w to peace or war; docs that power in fact exist?—No ; the proposition « 

[ovver the present rent, and to put it on again in time of war. 

47. In the jierxnancnt settlement there is this difficulty, that the expenses must 

be increased* not only by the .actual expenses of war, but by interest oil loans ?— 
Certainly. ' 

48. What other sources would remaiu available in India, supposing such expenses 

as those occurred, to meet which the land-tax and other resources were insufficient ? 
—I do not think any source can be looked at but that of land; it appears to tno 
the most unobjectionable. v • V 

49. Supposing all India were placed under the permanent settlement of land-tax, 
in what manner could such expenses be met?— -The ryotwar system provides foe 
a participation by government in the waste lands as they are brought under cultiva¬ 
tion ; the assessment of the waste lands is taken into account; they arc not paid 
until the land comes into cultivation, but that is a grout source of revenue to look, 
to; the cultivation increased in Cpimbatoor from 1,34.5,000'to 1,057,000, and the 
revenue from 2,011 ,uoo to 2,189,000. 

50. Do you think it would be a long time before the people could be brought 
to any fresh mode of taxation?—They are extremely impatient of any new tax¬ 
ation. 

51. If you fixed a revenue on theiand at a certain amount, and that were intro¬ 
duced ail over India, setting aside the mode of assessment, would not that create the 
very difficulty incase of any unforeseen expense?—Yes, certainly. 

52. Particularly in a country like India, where the population appears from its 
habits to submit reluctantly to increased taxation ?—Yes; in doing so you cut off 
vour principal resource in case of emergencies. 

53. Then your opinion would be rather against the principle of permanent settlc- 
ment-?*~Qf u permanent settlement which gave up the right of government to 
participate in the benefit of inireased cultivation. 

54. You think that the great improvement is that it leaves to government the 
benefit of the improved cultivation?—Yes. 

55. Supposing any alteration in the value of money to take place, there would be 
no power of raising an additional assessment on luod r —There would not. 

56. Is there any other mode of getting rid of the remains of the zcmfrtdary 
system but by purchasing up their lands ?—The only ether way is to reduce the 
demand upon the zemindars, on condition that the demands on the Cultivators shall 
lie reduced in the same proportion : the government are so bound to the zemindars 
that they cannot do it without their consent. 

57. Would it be possible that the government should undertake to pay the 
zemiudars their share, and claim the whole from the ryots, so as to set the zemindars 
practically aside?—That Would be a breach of faith. 

58. Do you imagine that if a mutual agreement of that kind was to take place, 
the government would be able to protect the ryots against the zemindars?—Unques¬ 
tionably : then they would fix the rent of every individual landholder. 

59. There is a feeling in the Indian government that when the ryoiwar system is 
introduced it cannot be violated ?—Undoubtedly. 

ho. If chut feeling prevails with the same force on the part of the, ryot, would he 
feel it a breach of faith on the part of government ?— Decidedly; where that system 
is in operation, the ryot lias u document which shows the name and the nature of 
his holding, ami the rent affixed, beyond which he cannot be made, to pay. 

Gj, Arc you of opinion that if the ryot war system were introducer! on a low- 
assessment, it would have au effect iu increasing the customs and excise?—Certainly, 
its effect is to increase the produce and increase capital; and with capital, trade 
naturally grows and consumption increases. 

62. Have you any acquaintance with the other sources of revenue in Madras?— 
The three great branches of revenue beside the land-tax, arc the salt, the customs 
and the excise, and a revenue also from the monopoly of tobacco in some provinces, 
and also the stamps. 

fj 3. Does saycr include tiny tiling except the transit of goods from one province to 
another ?—That is the principal item, there are also town duties, included in it. 

64. What effect, in your opinion, would be produced on the revenues of the pro¬ 
vince of Madras if Europeans were permitted to settle in them and hold lands?— 
The effect upon the reveuue would be beneficial in proportion as thev introduced 
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uacbinefy, capita!, and various kinds of produce not grown, superior kinds 

xtfljse^nd Sugar, &c. 

r|HC/Hftve they the privilege of leasing land in the Madras presidency?—l do 9 February 1832. 
iSoHnink they have, unless it has been accorded within the last year. 

66. What would be the probable effect on the natives ; would it be injurious or 
otherwise?—I think, if the natives were entrusted with a great share in the adminis¬ 
tration of their own affairs* the lease of lands by Europeans would be attended with 
great benefit: strong regulations would be necessary for the protection of natives 
from persons of bad character ; in proportion as the natives are admitted to u 
share in the administration of their own country, they become independent, and are 
disposed to resist all encroachments on their rights. 

67. In what way would it be possible to raise natives to such a station?—To 
give them those situations now' held by Europeans. 

68. To what situations do you allude ?—1 think almost every situation under the 
civil administration of the government; preserving to Europeans the power of control, 

69. How far do you think the native population in that presidency is in a state 
fitting it for employment in the higher stations of the country?—I think them emi¬ 
nently qualified , all the business of the country is in fact done now by natives. 

70. JBut all in subordinate situations ?— Yes, we occupy the high stations ; 
receive the emoluments and the credit; but no European could carry on the busi¬ 
ness of his office without the assistances of a native. 

71. Were they to be trusted without a very close superintendence ?—Not now, 
perhaps ; but that is because we give them mo motive to make them honest; 1 if they 
had been treated ns we have been treated, I have no doubt they would have been 
found equally trustworthy. 

72. Where are the means to be found, of giving them those emoluments ?—They 
must, in a great degree* occupy the posts which are how filled by Europeans* 

73. Would there beany difficulty in establishing and enforcing such regulations 
as would prevent Europeans who settled in Madras, from oppressing the natives ? 

— I think there would be no difficulty in framing regulations. 

74. Would there be any difficulty in enforcing them ?—It would be indis¬ 
pensably necessary that the local magistrate should have effectual means of enforcing 
the authority of the law upon European settlers. 

,75* ,Woufd it not he very much the interest of any F.uropean settled in those 
provinces for commercial purposes, to cultivate the good feeling of the natives?— 

Decidedly so; 1 have found that persons in different places who were employed in 
commercial pursuits lived on much more familiar terms with the natives than public 
functionaries. 

76. In connection with the idea of Europeuns settling in the country, to what 
courts shbuld they be amenable in case of any offences being committed ; to the same 
courts as the natives, or in all cases would you bring them up to the presidency l — 

Tq the local courts ; that would be a sinc qua non. There must be justice on the 
spot, or there will be no justice at all. 

77. Would an European taken before a court in which, according to your sup¬ 
position, a native might preside, be exposed to the possibility of great injustice from 
the circumstance of his not understanding the language, and his being to he tried by 
.persons 9f different habits, manners and associations from himself?—I think there 
are those impressions on the mind of natives w ith regard to Europeans that would 
prevent an European from suffering injustice, although tried by a native; but I am not 
so sure that a native would always find the same justice at the hands of an European. 

78. Has the rate of wages risen much under the ryotwar settlement ?— I took 
great pains to collect information upon that subject, and the result very much sur¬ 
prised tnc ; 1 could not discover that the nominal rate of wages had in the smallest 
degree increased. It appears to be in Coimbatoor the same as it has been for cen¬ 
turies back. I found, however, that although the nominal rate of wages had not 
increased, yet by loans made to their labourers, for marriages aud other purposes, 
the landowners really paid more for labour than they Used to do. 

79. Is there any record, either among the native princes or auy others, of any 
change in the standard of currency; are they in the habit of playing tricks v. ith the 
currency ?—About seven or eight years back a great adulteration was discovered 
in the coinage of the giddar-rupee; a great proportion of it wus found to have been 
bored and filled up with lead : the whole of tbut circulation was subjected to the 
-action of fire, in order that the quantity of alloy might be detected. 

80. Have any of the govemmerits debased their currency or changed their 
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standard P^Native governments have done so* but not to any great extent; the; 

Morally scrupulous in that respect, but there have been exceptions. 

8 i . In the list of items of revenue, one appears to be Mint ; is there «n extensive 
coinage carried on at Madras ?—A very extensive coinage at Madras j it is confined 
to Madras for that presidency. 

8-2. flow does the profit arise?—It is by seignorage. With respect to the ques¬ 
tion that was asked me as to the practicability of opening fresh sources of revenue, 
I would observe, that in Madras, and in Bengal too, 1 believe taxation is extremely 
unequal; there are a large class of persons w ho are'entirety exempt from direct tax¬ 
ation, I mean the large capitalists: the meanest labourer in the Madras territories 
pays a certain proportion of his earnings as ail income tax ; but the capitalist who 
derives an income of 30,000/. or 40,000/. from trade, pays no direct tax. 

83. Does not he pay duties?—He pays the town duties ; but those art' repaid to 
him by the consumer. This subject was forced upon my attention about two years 
before I left Coimbatoor, by some very extensive robberies from the capitalists there; 
One man lost 40,000 rupees : the police were engaged for several weeks in recover¬ 
ing it, which at last they did ; and it appeared to me that was the proper time for 
bringing those persons within the reach of taxation; that they should pay something 
direct for the protection they received. 

84. How is the income-tax, to which you refer, assessed ?—Tt is a capitation 
tax; it is a tax on arts and professions, varying according' to the nature of the 
trade. 

85. The capitalists are native shroffs.?-—Yes, shroffs and merchants. 

•86. They pay stamp duties ?—Yess 

87. The only way of meeting the case of those persons would be by making the 
principle of land-tax more extensive?—That would not reach them, because they 
have no land. 

88. Can you impose a ta#fon interest on money ?— A new tax is a very delicate 
thing in India ; the people pay readily what they have been used to pay, but serious 
resistance has frequently been opposed to the imposition of fresh taxes. 

89. You have stated to the Committee that arrangements were made for supply¬ 
ing different districts with water ; he good enough to state whether the invention by 
which - water can be obtained by boring, which has been lately practised in this 
country, has been tried in India ?—In one Of the last reports I wrote before I left 
India, I recommended that such an apparatus should be introduced there by govern¬ 
ment, as I considered that very advantageous results would follow from its intro¬ 
duction. 

90. You are decided in your opinion of the preference of the ryotwar system,, as 
it respects both the people and the government ?—I think it is the only system by 
which justice can be done the people. 

91. Do you consider it essential to the settlement of Europeans in country dis¬ 
tricts that they should give security at the presidency for their good conduct?—It 
might be advisable to require them in certain cases to do so ; but the most essential 
thing would be that justice should be administered upon the spot, and that the local 
magistrate should have ample means of compelling Europeans, if necessary, to abide 
by his decision. 

92. The native cultivation, even in those products they now cultivate, has under¬ 
gone great improvement, has it not r—Yes. 

93. Their method of cultivation is such as would be materially Improved by Euro¬ 
pean skill, is it not ?—There rs a, great deal-of their cultivation very well performed, 
the land well prepared and well manured. 

94. One of the great advantages which has been looked to from the introduction 
of Europeans, is the improvement in the method of Cultivation ; do you doubt that 
that would take place?—I have no doubt that products not now' grown would gra¬ 
dually be introduced, and that their cultivation would be eventually improved. 

95. In the event of European settlers being permitted in any part of the country, 
would the taking securities from them at the presidency, for their good conduct in 
the part of the country in which they might become resident, tend to prevent any 
of the differences which might take place between them and the ryots ?—I think it 
certainly would have that effect. 

96. You think that it would strengthen the power of the magistrate in the country 
district?—Certainly. 

97. Is the system of advances to the ryots very general ?-—It prevails all over 
India; it prevails less under the ryotvvar system than under any other system, be- 

cause 
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have more capital; it is very trifling in the district I am most acquainted 

icier the: zennndarv settlement the government looks to the zemindar for 
payment, and does npt take any cognizance of tine transactions between the 
tr and the ryot?—-None whatever. 

99, Supposing the case of the government knowing that the number of ryots 
under a certain zemindar were assessed too highly, and were subject to extortion, 
and that the government wished to relieve them, has it any means of so doing ?— 
No means whatever. 

100. Supposing the government were disposed to say to a zemindar, we will abate 
your rents upon condition that you make some abatement to your ryots; do you 
think that by consent of the two" parties, such an arrangement, could be brought to 
•work well ? —It dependsvery much upon the terms which the zemindar now has ; 
if the zemindar now pays a much lower assessment than he ought to pay, he stands 
in such an advantageous position that he would not come into arty arrangement that 
should have for its object the diminution of demand upon his ryots. There are 
two opinions held with respect to the rights of zemindars ; one is, that the govern¬ 
ment, in giving them the right of property in the soil, did not deprive the ryots of any 
pre-existing rights; the other is, that in giving that right of property, all those 
rights in fact ceased, and the zemindar was at liberty to extract as much rent as he 
could from the ryot, who in fact had become bis tenant, 

tot. Which of those has generally beep held by the courts ?—There has lieen 
a great difference of opinion among the courts; the usual opinion is that I last 
stated, that the ryot is the mere tenant of the zemindar, and he may do as ho 
pleases. 

icy. Has it not. been found in many cases that the ryots are uniformly unable to 
protect themselves against the zemindars?—Completely so. 

103. Supposing the government were about to settle a certain district of country 
not now cultivated, with a certain population, in which case would the government 
extract the most revenue, in the first instance : by settling it under the ryotwar esta¬ 
blishment or the zemindary establishment It would depend entirely upon the 
amount of the government demand upon the land ; the ryotwar system has always 
been found more productive in revenue than the other systems. 

104. Taking, in the one case, the average assessment of the ryotwar system, iu 
the other case the average amount of the zemindary system, already established ? 
-—The largest amount of' revenue would always, be drawn under the ryotwar 
system ; it lias always been found by experience that the departure from the ryotwar 
settlement has invariably been attended with pernicious consequences to the reve¬ 
nue ; the payments have been less in amount, and always less punctual. 

105. With respect to the suggestion of expediency of adopting a security to 
be given by Europeans settling in the country, if that was to be carried into effect 
to any extent, -would it not be a considerable bar to the settlement of Europeans 
in the country ?— I am inclined to think that it would 5 and I think if the hands of 
the local magistrate were sufficiently strengthened, that would not be necessary. 

106'. Might, it be possible to adopt it with respect to persons who undertook 
as capitalists to conduct establishments or enter on the cultivation of any plant, 
without extending to superintendents and overseers, and so on ?—It might be ; but 
I should not think that a matter of any very great importa nce. 

107, The Carnatic is under the ryotwar settlement, is it not? —Ye$, the pro¬ 
vinces of Arcot are under the ryotwar settlement. 

.108. And the Ceded and Conquered Provinces under the Madras territory ?— 
Yes. 

log. In Bengal, where the zeraindary settlement prevails, the charge of collection of 
the land revenue is stated to be about oand three tenths, or nearly 4 tenths, per cent.; 
in the Carnatic it is, in the year 1827-28, 17 and three tenths per cent. ; and in the 
ceded and conquered provinces, 15 per cent. ?— It depends upon the items included 
in the account ; in some provinces items are included, and in others excluded. It 
is impossible to make a calculation unless you know the items of charge. Under the 
ryotwar system there is a very heavy expenditure for advances for cultivation, and 
advances for irrigation; a3 these are recovered, they are struck out of the account. 

110. Do you suppose that a correct representation of the proportions of the 
expense of collection? — I should think not. Ryotwar is certainly more expensive, 
for there are more agents employed, but not to that extent. It depends on the salaries 
of the European collectors : sometimes the Bengal collectors have larger salaries 
735.— III. a 4 than 
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4 l/fin the collectors at Madras; sometimes a collector has two or three u®™ 
Sometimes.he has none. The zemindary system does not require anything liMktlJi 
establishment that is kept up for ryotwar. 

in. Do you suppose that the advantage of the ryotwar system is counterbalanced 
by the increased charges of collection?—-Certainly not. In Coimbutoor there was 
tt very large addition made to the establishment, in consequence of the appointment 
of subordinate collectors; but in five years afterwards the charges of collection were 
considerably smaller than they had been before that. 

112. Do you know whether in the provinces with which you were acquainted 
under the Madras presidency, there is any mineral wealth; whether there are 
mines capable of being worked ?—There are; in Coimbutoor there was a mine of 
aqua marina, which was worked for some time. 

113. You suppose that the wealth of those provinces might be increased ? — 
Yes. Immediately below Coimbutoor gold of a very fine standard is obtained 
from the washings in the river; and there is every reason for believing that rich 
mines must exist in the neighbourhood. 

114. Is it not supposed there is considerable wealth of the same description in 
Malabar?—Yes, in Malabar, which adjoins Coirnbatoor : the gold mines are 
situated in the Wynard division of that province. There urc iron mines also in Coim- 
batoor; and these, I conceive, would be of great national importance. 

115. With respect to the transit duties, they are very unequally imposed, are 
they not? —Not generally unequal; there is a 5 per cent', duty, and on 8 per cent, 
town or consumption duty. 

71 (i. Is the double duty you have spoken of a 5 per ccut. r^-It was a j pier 
cent, duty on the difference of the tariff in Malabar and Coirnbatoor ; it was pecur 
liar to those two provinces, and was I have no doubt originally an oversight. 

117. In what spots is this collected generally?—At different custom-houses 
throughout the country. ,, 

118. Is it a very great imposition ?— •No, I have not heard any complaint of it ; 
it is rented. 

lip. Do you think any great improvement might be introduced into it ?—No, 

I think not, except in respect of the collection of the double duties; that is a positive 
grievance. ^ 

120. How may officers are there engaged in the collection of that duty between 
Coirnbatoor and Madras ?•—There is a host of them. 

131 . Do you pay 8 per cent, in addition to 5 per cent. ? — Yes ; I do not think 
there is a drawback, I think that it is an additional 8 per cent. 

122. If it is exported there is a drawback? —Yes. 

123. On w hat articles is it principally charged ?— On almost every article. 

1 24. Dili this exist under the native government ? —Yes ; there was a much more 
vexatious duty under the native government, the duty was paid at almost every 
custom-house; there is a great improvement in that respect. 

125. Do the subordinate officers employed in collecting this revenue make any 
charge for themselves ?— The transit duties for Madias arc all farmed, the rate 
being fixed. 

1 26. Are there any references which you can give the Committee to documents 
connected with the ryotwar and other systems?— I beg to direct the attention of the 
Committee to the minutes of Lord Hustings, Sir E. Colebroke, Mr. Do.vdeswell, 
Mr. Stuart and Mr. Adam, on the effects of the permanent settlement, which are to 
be found in the selection of East India paper? from the- records of the East India. 
House, vol. i. 154, and the following pages ; and ti minute of the Madras board of 
revenue, on the relative merits of the viflage und ryotwar systems of revenue ma¬ 
nagement, in 18233 the hitter document, which is very important, is not printed. 
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Hugh Stark, Esq. called in; und Examined. III. 

127. YOU are Chief of the Revenue Department in the India Board ?—Yes. revenue. 

128. Will you be so good as to state to the Committc shortly what constitute B ^ stark Esq. 

the main sources of revenue in India ?—The land revenue has always been con- ' 

sidered as the principal source, bur of lute years the revenue in Bengal from salt 14 * ol>raar y l8 3 a * * 
ha3 greatly increased. The Company have, in a despatch, which I believe is in the 

Appendix, considered tlmt a million and a half might be the average of duty from 
it, although I consider that as extremely high, but I should say about 1,400,000 
might be reckoned upon. 

129. Will you give a view of the sources from which the revenue is derived ?— 

The land revenue is the principal source throughout all Iudia; in Bengal, the next 
source is the salt. 

130. Of what nature is that revenue ?—It is a close monopoly, both of manu¬ 
facture and of sale. 

131. Is the manufacture conducted under the superintendence of the Company's 
officers ?—Precisely so; it is managed by agents appointed by the Government. 

132. Next to that, what is the principal source of revenue ?—We might reckon 
either opium or customs; I suppose about 50 lac of customs, and I should think 
the average value from opium about 80 lac of rupees. 

*33-’In addition to the sources you have enumerated, are there other minor 
sources ?—The other sources are the stamp duties, -the abkarree or excise duties, 
town duties, pilgrim taxes, and tolls on rivers and canals. 

134. Do you include the saver under the. head of the customs?—No; the saver 
collections were abolished by regulation; what are now termed town duties and 
bazaar collections generally appear in the revenue accounts under the name sayer. 

135. 'I hose do not include any transit?—No. 

13O. Do the transit duties constitute another separate source?—The transit duty 
was substituted by Lord Cornwallis for all the native sayer duties ; the sayer duties, 
before 1793, consisted of collections upon almost every article of produce, and 
were frequent, in the course of their transit-through the country; he abrogated 
those collections, and established regular government duties, charging specific 
amounts of duty on the articles enumerated in the tarilf. 

137. Will you state the nature of those different sources: with respect to the 
land revenue, will you be so good as to point out to the Committee what arc the 
different species of settlement of the land revenue at present existing under the 
presidency of Bengal, beginning with the permanent settlement ?—In the Bengal 
provinces the zeniindary system is the prevailing one; in fact I should say it was 
universal. The system established by Lord Cornwallis has been copied by all bis 
successors* 

138. Will you be so good as to point out the provinces in which that system 
prevails ?—--I have a list of them here ; the provinces described in the regulations 
of 1793 are Bengal, Behar, and part of Orissa; these are all permanently settled, 
and consist now of 28 districts. 

139. What parts of Orissa were not subject to the permanent settlement?— 

Cuttack, which has been divided into two districts, principally for the better 
management of the salt manufacture. 

140. Has the permuuent settlement been extended over any provinces since that 
period?—None since 1795. 

141. At present therefore these are the districts to which the permanent settle¬ 
ment is still confined Entirely so. 

142. Will you describe to the Committee the different other descriptions of setr 
tlemenfs that exist in Bengal ?—They are engagements for defined amounts of 
revenue with zemindars, cither of distr icts or of villages, for a period generally of five 
years. 
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J Is that the universal period ?'—For the last 20, or 25 years they hav\| gfr 

,( fy renewed quinquennial settlements. In all cases where the original zemindars reffcsei 
jCftyengage, revenue officers entered into engagements with what were termed revennl 


.^twjjdarinm; these were for five, seven, or ten years, as the circumstances of the case 


required; but when those expired, the general practice has been to offer to the 
original zemindars, or the parties entitled to engage, the management of the lands, 
as the contractors for the public revenue. 

144. Arc there assessments within the presidency made annually ?-r-Not by 
government in Bengal; the zemindars make their arrangements with the local 
proprietors annually. 

145. The description then of settlement generally prevailing, without the limits of 
the permanent settlement,, is a settlement, confided to tbe zemindar or village officer, 
for five years ?—The engagements are renewed quinqueruiially. I may explain 
upon this point that, under the provisions of regulation 7, of 1822, the govern¬ 
ment, after the revenue authorities have revised the tenure in each village, are now 
allowed to extend those settlements to a long period, but tbe government officers have 
hitherto made but small progress in revising these settlements in detail. 

146. Are those recent instructions within these three years ?—Four or five years, 
I should think. 

147. Will you just shortly State the provinces which are subject to that species of 

settlement ?—They'- are known by the terms Ceded and Conquered Provinces, viz.; 
the provinces ceded by the king of Oude in 1 So2 ; the provinces conquered during 
the war with the Mahrattas in 1804, and in Bundlecund, which was ceded by the 
I’eishwah in 1802 or 1803. * 

148. What are the circumstances of the district of Senate3 with respect, to the 
land revenue?--1 perceive that there has been a great mistakeOn that point; it has 
been stated that it has increased ; an alteration took place in the arrangement of the 
territory placed Under the control of the board of revenue in the central provinces, 
by which an unsettled dhl.rdt, that "is to say, a district under temporary settlements, 
named Azeemghur, assessed, with about 10 lies of rupees, was added to tbe.Benares 
district, which was at the same time (1819 or 1820) divided into three collectorates; 
one portion of Azcemghur went to ihe collectorale of Juanpoor, and the other portion 
to Ghazecpore; Benares itself became a comparatively small district 

149. Can you mention the districts in which there has been a settlement made 

by the zemindar, and those in which there has been a settlement made by village 
officers ?•—The Bengal officers, in the correspondence, always speak of the engaging 
zemindars, or tbe persons who represent the village Community, as the proprietors; 
it is impossible to discover any distinction unless you find it out by a dispute. It 
appears to me that a collector in Bengal never looks beyond the terms of tbe regu¬ 
lations, which only specify, the zemindars as proprietors ; and much of the evil that 
has been produced in destroying the right,3 of hereditary tenantry has arisen from 
that circumstance’. j 

150. Then in those cases, he is the ostensible farmer of the revenue to govern¬ 
ment?—Ho is declared to be the proprietor; but wherever there are hereditary 
cultivators* he is the engaging zemindar for the people occupying thp lands, whose 
names do not appear upon the government rent-roll. 

151. That is universally the ostensible'form of assessment?—Entirely so. I 
believe it was stated in a report made by the members of the special commission 
appointed under regulation 1 of 1821, that the shareholders in certain zemindary 
lands alleged to have been illegally sold for arrears of revenue, entered into nego- 
citttions with the parties who were "in possession" of the zemi'ndary tenure, and 
promised to support their claims provided they would give them pottahs or deeds 
assuring them of their rights in their particular fields. This wai represented to the 
government as a serious evil, which prevented the commissioners from obtaining 
evidence as to the claims of .the parties who had be<?n illegally dispossessed, and to 
give them redress. The commissioners recommended that all parties who might 
enter into such negotiations should he declared disqualified. The government 
refused very properly to entertain that proposal, and issued orders that the com¬ 
missioners should investigate, along with the claim to be recorded the engaging 
proprietor, the right of each individual to be the holder of the various fields tviucfi 
he might claim to be his inheritance in the village or zemiodary lands. The com¬ 
missioners represented that as they were a court, and could not proceed to the 
zemiodary to make a local investigation, it was a business they could ill perform; 
that it could only be done by 0. person who might proceed through the country and 
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il#n£nver to do it upon the spot; in fact to effect what is called in Madras a 
fotwary or individual settlement. 

oes there exist any where u ruler the Bengal presidency a detailed ryotwary 
iraent?—Yes, there has been an instance of it in Booglepoor; it was effected 
by Mr. Ward, who was deputed to that district, to repress the encroachments of 
zemindars on lands to which they had no just claim ; and I believe the reports 
represent Mr. Ward’s arrangements • as affording, great satisfaction to the people, 
and to have been attended in several instances with complete success. 

153. In what year was that settlement carried into effect ?—•'The report, I think, 
from Mr. Ward, was dated some time in 1S27 or 1828. 

154. The district of Booglepoor is the only instance of such a settlement under 
the presidency of Bengal?—In the permanently settled districts. In the Delhi 
districts, the revenue officers have proceeded to make individual settlements ; Mr. 
Cavendish and Mr. Campbell were employed on that duty. 

155. Did they make a complete survey of the Delhi district?—As fur as the 
survey had been made, it appears to have been carefully performed. 

150. The settlement had not been completed r—No ; they had made considerable 
progress; I forget the number of acres they annually surveyed, but it was a very 
considerable amount. 

157, Can you deliver to the Committee a.list of 'the several coHeptoml.es under 
the presidency of Bengal ?-rThe returns showing the provinces permanently settled, 
as well as those ui ipertempflr^ll^Cttlemei'it, contain the names of the districts. 

158. Have instructions been scut from the Directors to purchase, as opportunity 
offered, a part of the zemindaries, which were originally included in the permanent 
settlement, with a view to place them upon that which p called the ryotwar system, 
in Madras?—Such instructions have been sent out, and they have been replied to 
by the government; the date of the letter is 26 June (828. 

15a. Is if fixed permanently Pr-Tbe disposition of the authorities in this country 
is against:aby permanent arrangement; because if you make » permanent arrange¬ 
ment, by requiring too much'; it js of all things the least permanent in the world ; 
if you make an arrangement to enable the cultivator to (Inprove his lands, and then 
assess the lands at fair jurrnnu, the assessment may in time become a tax, and not 
the whole rent, which in India can seldom be satisfactorily ascertained. 

'■ 160. lias any such ajrange+nfcnt been actually carried into effect?—A number 
of estates have fallen to the government. I can give an instance of the nature of 
the permanent settlement. when it does fill. The government reported in 1827 the 
purchase of four estate* in the permanently settled provinces of Bengal, which were 
assessed with a jummaof rupees for tour rupees. Now it is quite clear 

that those lauds must have been entirely mismanaged, arid have become of no value : 
there is no explanation afforded; it is merely mentioned to’account for the small 
amount of the sale price obtained for zemindary lands sold for the recovery of 
arrears of revenue.. • 

ldl. Does there exist under, the Bengal presidency any settlement precisely of 
the nature of the ryotwar settlement in the* presidency of Madras?—The Bengal 
government have recognised the advantage of such arrangements, but they cannot 
successfully introduce them with their existing agency ; that l urn quite'prepared to 
say. It would be a great improvement, certainly, When a zeuiindary is acquired by 
purchase, for the government to settle witb the individual cultivator, and to appoint 
either a zemindar to mauage that property, subject to severe penalties in case of his 
takingmore from the people than they 'had agreed to ,pay, or to appoint a govern¬ 
ment officer for that’duty, who would be liable, to be punished -in case of misbe¬ 
haviour. But when yon consider the extent of the Bengal collectorqtes, and that the 
collector is constantly pniployccl at his fixed station, it is not to be expected that an 
estate situated perhaps on the extreme side: of his district, and occupied by a nu¬ 
merous tenantry, which may bo. acquired by purchase, another on the opposite 
side, and others in various'directions, can be annually visited by the collector: he 
-is necessarily confined to his office every ddV; receiving petitions, passing orders, 
trying suits, and receiving the revenue which is sent in to him by the zemindars, or 
enforcing its payment. It appears to me to be likely that the persons deputed 
to manage these acquired estates will somrfmd theinselvesbeyond the reach of any 
control, and they will commit just the same abuses as those which were experienced 
when we had lands managed by what are termed khas officers, that is, government 
revenue officers, having lo or rupees a month. The native officer cannot live 
upon his allowances, and of course he either exacts money from the people, or com¬ 
bines with them to defraud the government, hud they divide the spoil between them. 
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162. According to your opinion, have the estates which have been tea® 
iverntmnt improved or deteriorated in value?—In Bengal, estates whirl? 

»een managed by government have hitherto always deteriorated in value. 

163. If a person was appointed, would not the tenth afford u sufficient means 
for paying a responsible and stifficient officer?—More than sufficient, it the estate 
was sufficiently large to require the services of a separate officer. 

164. The difficulty arises from the collector not being able to give sufficient 
attention ?— Probubly he never sees the property. 

16,5. It would he necessary that there should be a proper superintendent, with 
sufficient pity tp induce him to perform the duty well?—Precisely so. 

106. Would not the tenth allowed to the zemindar be sufficient ?—Mote than 
sufficient. : ; Jr > 

167. Is not the evil you have pointed out capable of a remedy ?--Tt is Capable 

of a remedy in that way; but if the estate was a large one the allowance of .10 per 
cent..would be more than sufficient,; if it were a small estate it might nut be 
sufficient. . «. . ' ‘ 

168. According to the ^average size of the districts, Would it not be possible'to 
take away the surplus from the large estates and pitt it upon the small, so that upon 
the average the 10 per cent, might be sufficient for the collector? ?—If you formed 
it into a fund, certainly; but it would be still necessary, to fix the allowance 
according to the dxtent Of fill: charge. 

169. Do you suppose it would be practicable to carry such an arrangement into 
effect.; for the governlpent to receive the share allotted to the Zemindar, form it into 
a fund, and thereby to appoint persons to govern?■—I have no doubt it would; 
you must first begin the settlement by making large advances to the people; you 
must re-create the village Institutions, which have been destroyed by the mis¬ 
management of the zemindars. 

170. If such an ur’-angehjfent were completed, .do you think it would be advisable 
to,introduce the ryotwary • system ?—I would say to a revenue officer, (io into 
a zetnindary which may be under a good system of management, and you will 
find the 'zemindar governing the villages through the agency of the village insti¬ 
tutions, encouraging the ryots to improve their land. I f a revenue officer were to 
follpw the same course lie could not err; but the great defect of the permanent 
settlement has been, that it has induced the collector to, look merely at the rules 
laid down for the recovery of the revenue, and seldom to consider the effects which 
Ins proceedings for its recovery might have on the situation of the people; I never 
saw any jreport of a collector in a permanently settled district where any interests 
not minutely described ip the . Beaulatiop^ are considered of the- slightest 
importance. 

1,71. Your answer is presuming upon tjie good conduct of the zemindar?—Of 
course. I have seen a paper, written 1 believe 4 >y Sir Charles Metcalfe, which 
accurately describes the nature of private property in. land assessed with the govern¬ 
ment tax: he was passing through the country with one of the natives employed in 
managing, a large district, who,, pointing to a particular village, observed, “ If a 
revolution should arise, and I should lose my employment under the government, 
there is my own villagewhich I have purchased from its former owners, and to it 
I should retire and manage its affairs.”' He distinguished between his official rights 
and his private rights ; but I have never been able to recover that paper. 

172. Will you be so good gs to describe to the Committee what is the machinery 
placed in the hand of the collector for the purpose of securing the revenue col¬ 
lect! 1 ?—I cannot better explain it than in this way : the revenues are payable by 
instalments at certain periods of the year; I think that in the Bengalprovinces there 
are about-six instalments, in which the. revenue is payable in various proportions. 
Whop the time has elapsed for the payment of one of those instalments, the col¬ 
lector regularly advertises the lands of the zemindar who may be in urrear; and 
should he not before the period fixed for the sale pay in his aprear, the collector 
reports to the board of revenue, and receives an order to proceed to the actual sale. 
Generally speaking, the threat of sale procures payment of Jibe revenue. It had 
struck the Court of Directors as very extraordinary, that almost in every year more 
than the whole amount permanently assessed was annually advertised for sale; but 
when it is considered that the lands of defaulters in one district may be six 
times advertised, the number of defaulters to those who regularly pay their revenue 
may he small. 

173. You confine these observations to the permanent settlement ?—Yes ; but 
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Anently settled provinces the outstanding arrear is from 300,000/. to 
/every year, which closes with April. The arrears are generally feco- 
he succeeding $ix months, with interest. 
f / What is the amount of revenue received from the lands permanently set- 
tied V-It amounts to 3 crore and 13 or 15 lac, as near as I can remember. 

175. Confining yourself to the permanently settled districts, will you state what 
is the establishment of a collector r—The establishment of a collector in the per¬ 
manently settled districts consists of what are called the Cuteherry ornlah, that is, 
the establishment necessary tor conducting the business of the eollectorate at the 
collectors fixed station. 

17(5. Of what docs that consist?—I have had a list prepared. 1 selected the 
eollectorate of Tipperah as a .fair sample of a large permanently settled district. 
There is a small establishment, consisting of three officers, for conducting the 
English correspondence and the English accounts; these are either natives or half 
castes: the monthly salary allowed to these officers amounts to 115 rupees. The 
omlah or native establishment consists of two sheristadars, who arc the native chief 
officers: the ..head native sheristadar receives monthly 70 rupees, or about 7/.; the 
assistant sheristadar receives only. 05 rupees, or about 2 l. 10 s. There are two 
record-keepers, who receive each a salary of 30 rupees a month ; a treasurer, who 
receives 40 rupees; a Persian moonshce or secretary/ vvhb receives 50 rupees. 
These officers have the aid of about 11) or 20" accountants and writers of various 
descriptions, receiving from 15 to 7 rupees a month. 

177, How many Europeans arc there generally ?—-Usually, in a permanently set¬ 
tled district, there is only one' European officer, the collector; sometimes -they get 
an assistant, but very seldom in Bengal, 

17,8. IIow do those officers arrange the duty which they have to perform $ what 
are the different portions of duty assigned to each of those officers ?—The duty of 
the sheristadar is to control the whole departments of receipt and disbursement: 
there is-a separate establishment for the treasury; the treasurer is generally in the 
receipt of 30 or 40 rupees a month,' and it has been found that the persons who 
obtain that office are generally native bankers, who expect to gain somo advantage 
from the command of the public inoiiey. 

179. What balance does he keep in his hands?—The law requires that the 
money should be kept in the treasury, and that lie shall keep no balance in his 
hands; but it would appear,’ from a number of defaults which have occurred of late 
years, that in practice the treasurer always retains a large balance, from which he 
derives a profit, contrary to the regulations. 

180. In the collection of the revenue docs not the collector himself remain at the 
head office?—It is the practice for him to do so, unless any important matter should 
draw him from the head station. 

181. How is the eollectorate divided?—It is divided into pergunnahs, which were 
formerly jpnder the charge of tehsildars, or native collectors ; but the tehsildars 
were all reduced in 180S.' I believe that orders were sent from this-country, while 
Mr, Tierney was President of the Board of Control, to reduce every unnecessary 
expense, owing to the pressure on the Indian finances occasioned by the Mahratta 
war. Those orders were carried info complete effect, so far as regards the 
tehsildary establishments iu Bengal, and it was expected that the zemindars would 
he obliged to proceed personally to the head srution, and communicate with the 
collector personally, and by that means fit was hoped that the zemindars rvould 
be relieved from the impositions to which any favour^ they might require from the 

• local officers exposed them. But it appears that a new description of abuse has 
sprung up which was hot contemplated by the government; namely, that those 
zemindars do not or Cannot proceed sis or seven times in each year to the collectors 
fixed station, and they have therefore becu in the habit of remitting their revenue by 
native bankers, vakeels or attornics, at the head station; those agents have frequently 
withheld payment of the money remitted to them, and thereby occasioned the sale of 
the zemindars lands for a default. Instances have frequently occurred when the 
agents, through their connections or dependents, have become themselves the pur¬ 
chasers, and ruined the parties who confided in them. The evil cannot be remedied 
but by judicial proceeding, which would probably not be terminated for several 
years. 

182. Can you inform tire Committee what has been saved by the reduction of the 
tehsildars?—They have been gradually reduced in Bengal; they were on much 
lower allowances than the same description of officers receive in the upper provinces. 
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think that the reductions altogether, from 1803 to 1808, cannot have l 
to,000 rupees a month. 

183* With respect to those districts which are not included in the permanently 
settled districts, what are the differences in the system of collection?—The districts 
in the provinces not permanently settled are managed by ft collector, who frequently 
has one or more European assistant collectors. The native establishment at the 
collector’s principal station is similar to that of a collector in a permanently settled 
district. The pergunnahs, or subdivisions of the district, are placed under the 
charge of lehsililars, who have each an establishment of officers to assist them in 
collecting the revenues from the parties who have engaged to pay them; the 
tehsildars remit their collections to the collector's treasury. The advantage of this 
arrangement is, that if the tehsildar is a good officer, the collector is immediately in¬ 
formed of every occurrence which is likely to affect the prosperity of the country, or 
its tranquillity. In a permanently settled country the collectors seldom know' any¬ 
thing of a feud in joint estates, of w hich there are a great many in the Behar dis¬ 
tricts, until there is an arraar of revenue, and then the law of sale immediately 
produces other evils which are greatly to be deprecated. 

184. In the districts to which you last alluded is the chief collector in the 
habit of remaining at the central office?-—He proceeds through his district on all 
important occasions, and in that case he will leave his assistant at the principal 
station; he would only employ his assistant when his own presence was necessary 
at the fixed station, but that is a point on which the collector would exercise his own 
discretion. 

185. Docs the scheme which you have just detailed prevail generally throughout 
the upper districts of Bengal r —Generally so. There is now a new arrangement; 
government have abolished all the boards of revenue, excepting the board at Cal¬ 
cutta ; the board in the Western Provinces has been abolished, and the board in the 
Central Provinces. Commissioners' of revenue and circuit, who have each of them 
two or three coUccLorates uuffer their charge, control the collectors and discharge all 
the duties that were before Confided to the several boards of revenue, but there is 
reason to feur that the revenue commissioners have too much business on their 
hands, thot they are unable to cany on the affairs with sufficient dispatch. 

186. What number of natives have you generally employed under an average 
collectorate in those provinces?—I have selected one of the divisions of Bundlecund; 
it is a large district, and it appears that there are len native collectors or tehsildars 
employed under the collector of Bundlecund, who have each of them an establish¬ 
ment of native officers who receive from 30 to 10 rupees a month ; the native col¬ 
lector receives 150 rupees. Besides the eutcherry establishment, each tehsildar has 
from 40 to 50 peons employed under him, for guarding tbe treasure and sc mug 
notices on defaulters. 

187. Wbnt is the usual character of those collectors; do they perform their 
office honestly? 1 —Where the European officers are careful in selecting fit persons 
the tehsildars are very valuable public functionaries; many instances Annually occur 
in which rewards are given to them for good behaviour, indeed few of the tehsildars 
now are found undeserving of these honorary rewards. 

188. Is it found that they are competent and honest servants upon the whole. : — 
Upon the whole they are a valuable class of officers, and the practice of bestowing 
rewards lias the advantage of bringing their conduct immediately under the notice 
of government. 

1S9. Do you conceive that the collection of revenue might be improved by a 
greater number of natives being employed in the service?—No doubt it would 
facilitate the collection of revenue very much. In the districts not under perma¬ 
nent settlement., the natives employed under the collector appear to be active revenue 
officers, for, generally speaking, the arrears, if there is no failure of the crops, are 
very inconsiderable in those districts. 

190. Will you give the Committee, if you have the means of knowing, what is 
the average amount of revenue under the presidency of Bengal, distinguishing the 
districts under the permanent settlement from the districts not under the permanent 
settlement, and whether it baa increased or decreased much within tbe Iasi charter? 
—For many years past it has been difficult to ascertain the actual amount of the 
revenue derived from tho districts, in consequence of mixing up the revenues of dis¬ 
tricts permanently settled with those of districts temporarily settled j but since the 
country has been placed under the management of the Calcutta hoard, tho govern¬ 
ment have again separated those territories. It appears that the jurnma or demand 
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k districts permanently settled, iu 1828-^29, was rupees 3,28,4.5,100; upon 
Ho^ix oy April 1 829 there was outstanding, upou that demand an arrear of about 
, rupees, 

j\re you aware whether, within the. last charter, the land revenue in those 
settled provinces hub fluctuated in its collection ?—The recourse to sales for t!^ 
recovery of revenue lias decreased oflaie years. 

Ii)2. To what cause is that to be ascriiied?—It is principally to be ascribed to 
the strong desire expressed by the authorities at home not to have recourse to that 
mode of recovery but in extreme cases, 

.1-93. Do you conceive that the land revenue has fluctuated much in its collection 
in Rio last charter ?— In the districts permanently settled it ought not to fluctuate; 
before tho end of the year it is either all collected or the laud sold for its discharge, 
and which by the present plan may come into the possession of government. I 
have given au instance of four medals being purchased by government for four 
rupees ; of course ull the arrear due upon those lands was lost; but I cannot state 
how much the government lost, as it is not explained in the correspondence. 

194, Do you think that the collection has improved itself within the lust short 
period, or that the revenue is uow more easily or w orse collected than it has been?--* 
There is no appearance of its being worse collected, certainly. 

195. What is the case with respect to the other districts under the Bengal pre¬ 
sidency?—The provinces not permanently settled, including Delhi, were assessed 
in the year 1828-39, j u n iina > of rupees 3.38,52,827. 

3 96. Have you any thing to remark upon the course oi'the revenue for the last 
few years, as to w hether it has been improving, or whether it bus been receding 
and lulling off, speaking generally, without stating the actual sums?—In the dis¬ 
tricts pcHimgently settled, there can be no increase of revenue in those estates which 
were included in the arrangements of 1793 ; but there were a great number of 
estates then held upon quit-rents, which have lapsed to government on failure of 
heirs, and also lands that were held without good titles : since the permanent set¬ 
tlement the increase arising from those two causes appears to be about 13 lacs of 
rupees. In the districts under temporary settlements, the revenue necessarily 
fluctuates with the state of the seasons, because if a zemindar ivho has contracted to 
pay a certain ntuouat is prevented from collecting his rents, it is of no use selling 
the estate: government must grant the requisite remissions: unless the default is 
occasioned by improper conduct on the part of the zemindary manager, the 
government in all cases ghiut the requisite remissions ; but there is upon an average 
of years a very exact realjzaticn'of the amount agreed for. I believe that the loss 
upon all those engagements does not amount to more than 2 or 2 I per cent. 

197- Is it'the general result, that the revenue in those districts, taken at an ave¬ 
rage, has remained pretty much at the same point ?—Government now look for an 
increase of revenue from extended cultivation, rather than by requiring from the 
lauds occupied and cultivated a heavy revenue.- The government have greatly 
limitwl their demands upon portions of couutry since the year 1808, when it was 
intended to conclude permanent zemindary settlements in the Ceiled and Conquered 
Provinces ; Hut the revenue has gffeatly increased since that time, from the extension 
of cultivation. 

198. If, subsequently to permanent settlement, jungle or waste lands should be 
brought into cultivation would that land be taxed?—It depends U p 0rl whether it 
was included within the boundary of the district permanently settled ; if it was not 
included, of course the government have a right to tax it: there have been many 
disputes upon it. I cannot give a better notion of the opinions of zemindars 
upon that, than by suying that many of the zemindars, whose lands border upon 
sUnderbuns, claimed the sea as their boundary when it was 60 or 70 miles otT. 
Tire government resisted those claims; but in cases where the zemindar was allowed 
to include the improved waste within his boundary at a fixed rate of half a rupee 
per begah, the right of the cultivators to hold the lands at a fixed rate was at 
the same time secured to them. The zemindar as proprietor can only demaud 
from them one quarter rupee in excess of the government jumma; so that the 
original clearer of the land holds it subject to a fixed rent of three quarters of 
a rupee, and if it yields him a profit of 100 or 150 per cent, that is his profit. 

199. Is it not- the case that there is hardly any land without an owner ?—The 
zemindars are verv sweeping in their claims. If their estates bounded upon 
a forest, and they Lud encroached upou that forest, it still remained their boundary, 
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those zemindars frequently asserted their claim to the forest itself; tflb 
of course resisted by the government. i 

•206. Will you inform the Committee iu what part of Bengal the operation of 
the salt monopoly is carried on ?—I think that it extends only to the districts per¬ 
manently settled' 

201. Is not the manufacture principally about the mouth of the Ganges ?—It is 
manufactured in Cuttack and the mouths of the Ganges principally. 

202. Will you state the .mode of manufacture?—There are six manufacturing 
agencies, which employ a vast number of people, who contract to make the salt, 

203. What is the establishment at those agencies?—It depends entirely upon 
the extent of agency; for instance, the whole district of Cuttack was once one 
district, now it consists of two, north and south. 

204. Is each agency attended by on European salt agent ?—Yes; an officer of 
the Company. 

205. What officers has he under him?—He has generally the aid of one or two 
uncovonanted officers, and sometimes an assistant in tire service. 

2ofi. What officers are there under them?—They have a regular establishment 
of native officers, which I am uot able to enumerate from memory. 

207. Can you inform the Committee what the total amount of population cm* 
ployed in those agencies may be?—It is impossible to say. 

208. Is it large?-—Immensely large. 

209. Can you say to about what extent it is?—I cannot: the salt agents, 
however, rep resent, that the natives who are employed in the manufacture of salt 
are also cultivators; and the season of manufacture being at one period of the 
year, and the season of cultivation at a different period, tint moluugees, who are 
generally cultivators, are probably employed dining the whole year. There are 
generally three men engaged in working each kallery j that is a place for preparing 
the brine, a place for boiling the brine when prepared, and completing the operation. 

210. Does the Company’s chief officer enter into contracts with those natives for 
the manufacture of the salt?—Entirely so. 

211. When the salt is delivered, how is it disposed of?—It is carried to the 
government warehouses in the districts, and when the salt is sold at Calcutta the 
purchaser purchases the salt to be delivered to him at any agency he may think 
proper. 

212. What is tire present amount of the salt monopoly in Bengal ?—It has in¬ 
creased very considerably of late years, but I should say that it would be safe to 
reckon upon an average receipt of about 1,400,000/. 

213. Has it not considerably fallen within the last two or three years?—There 
had been a large rise in the price of salt, and it subsequently fell, but I do not think 
that the government have got less than 1,400,000 /. a year from this source. 

214. Do you conceive that the course of the revenue has been to rise within the 
last few years ?—Since the regulation establishing the superintendent of salt cho¬ 
kies, the salt police have been established upon a better footing: smuggling has 
decreased, and the revenue has gradually improved. 

215. Is the labour of those molungees perfectly free?—It is understood to be 
perfectly so. 

aid. Is uo coercion used?—It has been represented by witnesses that coercion 
is used, but I find that the same sort of coercion is used by free merchants; it is 
the coercion which would be used in this country to oblige meu to fulfil their engage¬ 
ments. The government have tried the experiment whether salt might not be 
manufactured at the same cost by individuals; Mr. Kydd, I think, tried it, and it 
entirely failed. 

217. In point of fact, in Cuttack, is not the manufacture of salt a difficult manu¬ 
facture ; is it not done by washing the earth f—-Yes, in some parts; that description 
of salt is not boiled. 

218. And further down, is it not less difficult?—It is there called cultivation, 
because it is so easy; it grows almost naturally. 

219. What is the comparative merit of those two salts?—Tliat can only be judged 
of by individuals who have seen each ; the value of unboiled salt has increased within 
the last few years. 

220. Has the condition of the ryots generally improved since 1793?—The evi¬ 
dence upon that point is very conflicting ;• I believe, in referring to the evidence of 
Ramohun Roy, it will appear that they are in a much worse condition than they 
were to 1793 generally. The evidence, I think, is decisive upon that point, that 
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onintiitil of the cultivators is much worse ; in fact, the power of taxing the 
?teywa $ /ouMed to the zemindars. 

' it appear that the govertiDlenfc have taken very tittle cognizance of 1 * 

l.AvhSfM-i^zemindars have done ?—Certainly, the government have taken no cogni¬ 
zance whatever ; I can give an instance pt a trial respecting the right of a middle¬ 
man in Bilrdwau ; I met. with it in the report of Mr. Princep, who was deputed to 
.inquire- into the te'httre that had been created illegally by Rajah Burdwan subse¬ 
quently to ) S02, and which had produced great inconvenience, because one set of 
judges upset the tenure and the other supported it; and 1 the government- passed 
a regulation, in i8iq, continuing the tenures. Mr. Rrincep was deputed by the 
government, arid in six weeks he obtained the information to enable the government 
to frame the regulation; of course he could not have gone into any detail in com¬ 
pleting the inquiry in so short a time. He stated the results of suits between the 
middlemen and the ryots, in one or two cases, and it appeared that one of the 
middlemen had tried a case where the ryots had disputed his right to re-assess the 
lands; they claimed the right to hold them ut the pergunnah and village rates. 

The case was tried by a native judge denominated sudder aumecn, who decided 
ip favour of the ryot, and fixed the amount of the pergunnah rates. The middleman 
or putnedar appealed to the registrar of the court, who sent a native surveyor to 
measure the fields. On the report of this man, the registrar reversed the decision 
of the sudder aurneen, and the dispute ended id a decision which added more than 
100 per pent, to the taxes of those unfortunate rvots. 

232. h this rajah whom you have named in point of fact a zemindar?— He is ; 
he holds lands for which he pays the government a jimima of 36 lacs of rupees 
a year, and he has introduced a settlement within his lands, by which the cultivators 
art three or four degrees removed from the zemindar. The rajah created put- 
nedars; these iu their turn divided their tenures into durputnees, and these latter 
into sepitnees, each class reserving a profit .; all the profits of these middlemen are 
squeezed out of the unfortunate cultivators. 

223. If the rights and privileges of the ryots, as they existed in the year 1793, 
had been maintained, would it have been possible to create such a snb-icnancy as 
you have described l — Not without uctuul rebellion in the country, because those 
people would have resisted; if government had defined the land-tax, and issued 
pottalts to every man, specifying the extent of his lands and the amount of the tax, 
the lands would have acquired value which they do not now possess. 

324. Have you any means of knowing what those intermediate holders are; do 
they reside upon lands or in towns?— I have no means of knowing; but it may be 
inferred that the man who first takes the lands and divides them into durputnee 
tenures, finds it inconvenient to collect in detail, and may be supposed to reside at 
a distance from the tenantry. It may be presumed that the middleman w ho comes 
into contact with the rvots and collects the land rent, is alone resident. 

.225. The Committee have been informed, that at the original settlement, in 
1793, it was regulated that the value of one-half the gross produce of the land 
should be reserved to the government, and the other half reserved to the ryot, a por¬ 
tion of oqe-tenth only for the zemindar; if that distribution was correctly made at 
the time of the original settlement taking place, in what way can so large an 
increase of value have arisen as should have enabled those intermediate holders to 
grow up?-—! am of opinion that tiie calculations that the Committee have received 
of the divisions of crops, as between the government arid the cultivators before 
J 791 , are mere estimates. There was never, I believe, in Bengal, any actual divi¬ 
sion of crops between the ryots and government ; but the supposed quantity belong¬ 
ing to government was thrown into money, and that was the assessment upon the 
village. The cultivators were decidedly interested in keeping the government share 
as low as they possibly could, and if the village officer and the cultivators succeeded 
in deceiving the European ami native collectors employed in settling the revenue, 
the money payment would not amount probably to a third of the produce. In some 
districts of the Madras territories, where they realize the revenue very much in that 
way still, by what is termed an nuniany division of the crops, the complaint of the 
collectors is that they are deceived by their native officers, who combine with the 
ryots in deceiving the government. Of course, if a ryot gains 26 per cent, by 
bribing the auinany officers, he may reserve a clear gain of 15 per cent to himself," 

226. Is it your opinion that those were very much .undervalued.?—Yes, 

227. And that the amount. reserved to the zemindar was..-never so much as it 
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might to have been ?—It could- not have amounted to half the crop as 

•228. With reference to the comparative state of the population, as to then; 
being now and at former periods, are yon aware that the abkarree duties have 
increased ?—I am perfectly aware of it; but there has beeu a great improvement 
in the agency employed. 

229. Do von draw any inference from the increase of those duties with respect 
to tire condition of the people?—I should say that the increase of those would 
show the increase of immorality ia the people, as receipts from the excise on spirits 
ia this country is never largely increased without a similar evil. 

230. Will you be so good as to tell the Committee in what parts of the presi¬ 
dency of Bengal the opium monopoly has been established?—The opium monopoly 
exists all over British India. 

231. Where is the opium grown ?—The opium is grown in the Debar and 
Benares provinces principally. 

232. What is the system under which that cultivation is adopted?—The opium 
agents are aided by the collectors of districts, who are termed deputy opium 
collectors; Urey enter into arrangements with the cultivators for specific portions of 
die poppy collection : the Company pay the cultivators 3 4 rupees for poppy juice 
per seer, which weighs rather less than 2 lbs. A discussion arose as to the con¬ 
sistency of that juice, and Mr. Fleming proposed a plan by which the difficulty 
might be removed, and it appears to have answered very well. Of late years I have 
seet^no complaints on the part of the cultivators, and the cultivation has been very 
largely extended, with a view of competing in eastern markets with the opium of 
Malwa and Turkey. 

233. lias the cultivation conducted by the natives all the advantages of that made 
by the Company’s officers?—It is so, if the questiou relates to Malwa. 

” 234. After the opium has been made, is it delivered into the Company's ware¬ 
houses? -It is delivered in j. crude state; whensall the opium is delivered in, the 
accounts air regularly adjusted. 

235. Is that monopoly at present a well enforced monopoly?—I believe it is very- 
effectual ; there may be some smuggling, but it is merely for the supply of the 
neighbouring districts. The Hindoos use little opium. 

236. Has it not been affected of late years by the cultivation of opium in other 
parts of India?--The Company have relaxed in the price of the opium: their 
object now is to sell at a low price, to enable the merchants who purchase the opium 
at the Calcutta sales to compete with the merchants who procure their supplies 
from Malwa and Turkey for the China markets. 

237. Is that a change which has taken place within the last few’ years?—Yes. 

238. What is the amount of the opium revenue?—It is very difficult to state the 
precise amount. When the government reported the result of their arrangements 
in Malw a, it appeared, from the revenue despatches and statements sent home, that, 
a profit had been realised of about six or seven lacs of rupees, in revising the 
Malwa opium accounts in the finance department at the India House, instead of 
six or seven lacs, it appeared to he probable that the profit exceeded 50 lacs. 
There wus a great deal of confusion in the first years of the opium contracts in 
Malwa, owing to the inexperience of the Bombay ageuts. The Bengal agents 
wound up the concerns, which had beeu very badly managed by the Bombay 
agents. 

239. Does the price of opium which is of the same quality vary much from 
time to time in China?—The prices in one year fell very considerably j I think it 
was 1827. 

240. Owing to what circumstance?—From a large importation of opium from 
Malwa and other quarters. The quautity of capital employed in China, in pur¬ 
chasing 4,628 chests in the year 1821-22, amounted to 8,314,600 Spanish dollars; 
in 1S27 there were 7,430 chests imported and sold for 7,3.52,150 Spanish 
dollars. 

241. Do you think that the China market would take a larger supply of opium 
than that now sent?—It has done so, and the supply is still increasing. 

242. Do you conceive thut the value of that monopoly has been latterly increasing 
to the Company as a source of revenue?—The finance committee reckoned that the 
government might derive from that source about 1.000,000 /. a year. 

243. What was the usual revenue derived from it before the monopoly was 
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tyy ffic tmtive cultivation ? — I think it averaged from 70 to 90 lacs of ^ 

Hut it has always fluctuated. 

Has not the rjuantity of opium imported into China from Turkey increased 14 February 1/J33. 

_ _ 2 cessation of the war?—I do not think that the quuntity from 't urkey has 

increased so much ; because the supply of Malwa has been enormous. I think that 
in one year the smuggled opium from Malwa into Demaun amounted to betweei* 

9,000 and 10,000 chests. 

24.5. Is the growth of opium in Malwa constantly increasing every year ?— It haa 
increased very much since the pacification of Central India. 

24b. Is there any limit to the growth of opium in those districts?—Mr. Swinton, 

I think, has estimated, that when opium is under 40 rupees a punsaree, weighing 
to lbs. the cultivation of the poppy must decrease. 

247. What is the lowest sum at which it can be grown in the Bengal presiden¬ 
cies?—About rg rupees for the same quantity that costs 40 or 45 rupees in 
Muhva; I speak of the price allowed to the cultivators in Batmr and Benares, 
which may average from 17 to 18 rupees for 10 lbs. of opium juice. 

248. According to the information that you have obtained, can opium be cul¬ 
tivated more cheaply, and with greater advantage, in Bengal than in any other part 
of the East, taking into consideration both quantity and quality^ —The Bengal 
government have never attempted to produce opium with rcfereuce to its medical, 
qualities, but entirely with a view of meeting the taste of the Chinese. 

249. The question refers to the cost of production ?- The cost of production is 
much smaller in Bcugal. 

250. Supposing that the government in Bengul were to find the means of ob¬ 
taining the full rent of alt laud under the growth of opium, by which the ryot should 
)h 2 left ouiy in possession ol the cost of production, calculated as low as if land was 
in rice, or in any other commodity, and supposing that the government could 
possess itself, in the shape of rent^or all the remainder of the product of the growth, 
if ic was possible for them to collect the whole of that great surplus, and to permit 
opium to be grown freely by every body who wished to grow it, in any purl of their 
territories, and to permit a free export of it, would they, if it was possible to realize 
that state of things, obtain a greater sum than by their present monopoly \ —It would 
be necessary for the government, in that case, to break through the permanent 
settlement; because, upon all the lands permanently settled they have limited the 
government revenue. I have considered this subject merely with reference to the 
introduction of an excise tax on the plan adopted in this country with respect to 
bops. 

251. Could it be got in the nature of rent?—No, that I think would be very 
difficult under existing circumstances. 

252. The whole of the opium collected under the presidency of Bengal is 
entirely for exportation. Supposing the trade was thrown open completely, and 
the Company were to put a large amount of export duty on the article, do yoa 
think it would equal the amount of revenue that the Company now derive from it? 

—It is the practice of the governments in Central India to levy their tax upon 
opium in that way ; they also levy small transit duties, but the great proportion of 
the revenue is levied upon the land. 

253. Will you give the Committee rather a more detailed explanation of the 
course in Malwa pursued by the petty princes?—It would be difficult to state from 
memory. The cultivators in Central India pay a direct land-tax, probably three 
or four times the rent that the ryot now pays lor his poppy lands in Bengal. The 
cultivators incur all the risk of cultivation ami pay the government that high rent. 

The native government, I believe, allows the cultivator to collect the poppy produce 
and to deliver it to the merchants, who prepare the opium for the foreign markets. 

When the manufactured opium passes into another territory, I believe it is the 
practice of the State from which it is exported to levy a transit duty in addition to 
the land-tax. 

254. If there was a similar system in Bengal, how do you think it would affect 
it?—If the government of British India could exercise the same despotic authority, 
they might secure a considerable revenue from opium, but if individuals are allowed 
to engage in the cultivation of the poppy on their own account, it would be difficult 
to enforce the restrictions which would be necessary to secure the revenue. 

255. According to the course that we have pursued in the East, that is, taking 
from the ryot the produce of the land, leaving him ouiy the cost of production, what 
difficulty is there?—You might do it by extending the principle that already exists, 
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oe/tainly, because, under the opium regulations, the cultivator is 
hands at a fixed price; being still employed in cultivating opi 
claim woiild also remain stationary; therefore, if the cultivators or other pro¬ 
prietors chose to run the risk of engaging to pay to government, in the form of an 
additional land-tax, a compensation for the revenue now derived from the mono¬ 
poly, a revenue might be secured to government in the manner proposed. 

256. Is there not another possible course of treating the cultivation of opium, as 
tiie cultivation of hops is treated in this country, and assessing an excise duty upon 
it?—The poppy lauds are under the superintendence of government officers, who 
send in to the agents periodical reports of the probable produce, as a check upon 
the cultivators, and to ensure the delivery of the whole produce to government. 

257. Does the government receive it?—The local officers receive the opium 
juice from day to day ; it is generally collected by the women and children. There 
is an incision made in the plant, and the juice which exudes is collected every morn¬ 
ing by the women and children. This employment for the families of the poppy 
cultivators is a considerable advantage to them. 

258. Does not that advantage belong to the nature of the crop ?— Certainly. 

2.5<). Is not. the payment to the cultivator according to the quantity ?—Yes. 

260. Has it not been increased ? -It has been increased from time to time to 
induce the cultivator to extend his cultivation. 

261. Is there not a great premium upon the cultivator to vitiate rbe opium in 
some way, in order to produce rather quantity than quality?—It no doubt has been 
the case, but the simple test introduced by Mr. Fleming enables the agents to detect 
abuses; they can easily ascertain when any foreign matter has been mixed with the 
opium, but if it is vegetable substance, they cannot tell what it is. 

262. If the Company did not interfere with the crop, and sell it, would not the 
quantity be left to the cultivator, and would not the quality be better?—I question 
that, because we seldom find that the cultivators bring their articles to market on 
their own account. That h is been one of the great difficulties iu the culture of 
indigo; the cultivators have never generally been in a situation to bring their article 
to market on their own account. 

263. If the government in this case ceased to be the merchant, another mer¬ 
chant must come in, and would not that merchant look after his own interests, and 
after the quality of his opihm ?—He would have his factories, aud employ his 
gomastahs, just as the Company now do; those gomastahs would not be under 
better control than the Com puny’s officers noware. The merchant might have 
the advantage of better ageucy in the manufacturing station than the government 
have. 

264. Would not the competition be useful?—It is probable that better opium 
would be manufactured, if the manufacturers understood their business; but with 
respect to the cultivators, I question whether the change'of system would secure to 
them all the advantages which they now enjoy. 

265. Do you know anything of the regulations by which a duty is collected 
upon opium by native princes ?—-I do not; I do not believe it is done by any 
fixed regulation of the government, die demand upon,the ryots is fixed annually. 

266. Is it fixed according to the quantity of the crop before it is planted, or while 
the crop is growing ?—I am not aware of that; I have never seen any detailed 
explanation of the transaction; I think it is upon the land; it requires a very 
superior soil to produce opium in perfection. 

267. Do you suppose that the native princes charge a higher rate upon the 
land?—Certainly higher; that is the inducement to them to encourage the growth 
of the poppy plant. 

268. Will you be so good as to state to the Committee whether the trade is con¬ 
ducted in such a way as to make an export custom duty practicable upon opium r 
—It would depend upon many circumstances ; we have had no experience of such 
a commerce in the Bengal territory. The experiment is now making in the Malwa 
produce, which is allowed to be exported through Bombay, on payment of 
a custom duty. 

269. Is there much opium consumed within the British provinces of India?—It 
is understood that very little is consumed in Bengal by the natives. 

270. Is there a disposition in the people to consume it, or is there an objection 
to the high price?—If there was desire for the drug, the high price would not 
repress it, as the smugglers supply opium very cheaply. 

271. Is there supposed to be much consuinpton of opium within the British 
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titorfea df India — I cannot give any distinct answer to that question, but I have 
Jfjfliy/uiVerstood that the Hindoos consume very little opium, and in fact that “I 
jSeyTfidpeially use it only as a medicine. 14 February 183:. 

Are there any means of knowing whether they would increase their use of 
it?—None that I know of. 

273. Will you be so good a3 to explain to the Committee the nature of the sayer 
duties in the residencies of Bengal ?—The term sayer is very often used without 
meaning anything more than that it is a duty; what Lord Cornwallis meant by 
sayer duties, was the irregular collections by provincial officers; when the per¬ 
manent settlements were made, all sayer duties were abolished, and carefully 
excluded from the revenue. Since the abolition of the sayer duties, the regular 
inland custom duties have been established. The amount of these collections are 
fully stated in regulation 15, of 1825; town duties were afterwards established 
under regulation 10, of 1810, in the principal cities and towns in the presidency 
of Bengal. 

274. Is there not a portion of the revenue latterly included under the head of 
sayer ?—In the finance departments the term is retained; the saver duties men¬ 
tioned in the accounts us distinct from abkurrec, ure probably town duties, ami duties 
at bazaars and markets. In Tirhoot there is a revenue derived from the saltpetre, 
that is properly a sayer collection; in the other districts the duty was understood 
to have been transferred to the zemindars, but in Tirboot it was expressly reserved 
by government, who continue to collect it from the saltpetre manufacturers. 

275. Is that in the nature of an excise?—The government claim a share in the 
produce, I believe a quarter, and that is valued in money ; in the other districts, 
where the right was not reserved, the zemindars no doubt levy it from the manu¬ 
facturers. 

276. Can you give the Committee any detailed explanation of the collection from 
the saltpetre produce?—The sayer collected from salt by the zemindars in Tirhoot, 
and various other districts favourable to its formation, was fully investigated in 
1819. It was ascertained that in Tirhoot alone had thq government reserved this 
right; but the inquiries produced some benefit to the manufacturers,called nooneahs, 
who. it was found, instead of being required to pay a sayer duty either .in kind or in 
money, were forced to work for the zemindars in other employments than the manu¬ 
facture of saltpetre, which they only manufactured when the zemindars permitted 
them to do so. It is now understood that the zemindars perceive the advantage of 
allowing the nooneahs to manufacture saltpetre, os the sayer collections more than 
repay them for the misapplied lubour of the nooneahs. 

277. With respect to those duties which you have mentioned under the name of 
sayer, levied from bazaars and other sources of that description, are they in the 
nature of licences, or hovv are they levied ?—I am not certain whether it is for per¬ 
mission to occupy a station in the market, or upon the goods sold; I have never 
seen any detail of the colnro-tions. 

278. Have you anything particular to remark upon the amount of the sayer, 
whether it has been increasing or decreasing?—Unless I had the finance statements 
before uie, I could not tell whether thev included town duties; but I think that those 
collections, as well as the duties levied ut bazaars and markets, are included in the 
receipts which continue tdAjpS'designated as sayer duties. 

279. Do they exist in most of the large towns?—The town duties are collected 
at the principal cities and towns. 

280. Are they very general ?—I should say, judging-from what I have known of 
the amount, that they only extend to a few articles of general consumption; those 
articles are enumerated in regulation to, of 1810. 

281. With respect to the other head of duty, the ubkuncc, of what does that 
consist?— It is an excise duty upon all intoxicating drugs aud liquors. 

282. How is that levied r—It is partly by a licence issued to the reUiilers, and 
partly by a fixed tax upon the drugs and liquors; I believe in some instances the 
licence stipulates for u daily payment. The abkarree collections are very minute, 
and are made by a separate*establishment, under the control of the collectors of the 
land revenue. 

283. What is your opinion of the effect of those duties?—The revenue derived 
from this source appears to me to be unobjectionable, as it may tend to diminish 
the consumption of ardent spirits and intoxicating drugs. 

284. Are those duties levied in the same manner and to the same amount ns they 
were by the native government?--The duties are clearly defined upon all the arti- 
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' fWa charged. I amt not aware that the same practice was observed by thl 
governments. ^ _ _ _ 

28.5. Is a larger amount collected from the people than goes into the pockets oF 
^ ^ the government?— I have no doubt that in the form of bribes, the native officers 
receive considerable sums from the dealers. This is the usual mode in which they 
increase their incomes: it is paid to them as hush-money for some favour at the 
expense of the revenue. 

286. How far does the fanning system extend? — The farming system is entirely 
confined to Madras. 

287. In Bengal, is it levied by revenue officers ? —It is the practice in Bengal 
to levy the duties at the established government custom-houses in the interior. 
When the duties arc paid, a permit is issued by the collector allowing the goods to 
pass to the place of their destination. What the merchants complain of is the 
frequent stoppages to ascertain that the goods correspond with the permits ; they 
do not complain of the amount of the duty so much as of the stoppages. 

288. Can you say whether that revenue has been found to increase with the 
advancement of the population in the country?—The rate of duty has in several 
instances been reduced, for instance upon piece goods the duty was reduced very 
considerably, I think two-thirds. 

28c). Has the revenue of the abkarree been found to increase with the progressive 
advancement of the population?—It has improved very much of late years; a great, 
deal depends upon the exertions of the European officer; if he is indolent, the 
native abkarree officers take advantage of it, and of course much that is collected 
from the people never reaches the public treasury. 

290. With respect to any ot!\r duties, what internal transit duties arc there under 
the presidency of Bengal ?— The duties are all enumerated in the schedules to regu¬ 
lation 15, of 1825, which enumerate the articles subject to custom duties, as well as 
the amount of the dirty on each article, either in the form of sea custom on Inland 
custom duty. 

291 . Do you conceive that they are found to be a vexatious sort of revenue? — 

Mr. M'Kenzie, the territorial secretary, prepared a memorandum upon that subject 
when regulation 15, of 1825, was under consideration, in which he fully discussed 
the question, and I think if that document were to be submitted to the Committee, 
it will be found to contain more information than it would be possible for any person 
to give in evidence. * 

292. Where are they levied principally?—They are levied at the custom-house 
of the district in which the merchant resides, who has occasion to send goods to 
another part of the country ; for instance, if the goods were imported at Calcutta, 
the duties would be levied at that port, and a permit given to the merchant, which 
would free them through the provinces; so long as the.goods continued passing 
through the British possessions they would be subject to no further taxation. 

293. With respect to the sea customs, will you state the principal articles on 
which they are levied ?—Upon everything, excepting certain articles of British ma¬ 
nufacture; for instance, metals, the produce of this country, are entirely exempted 
from duty. The regulation 15, of 1825, contains the tariff, and shows what 
articles are exempted from the payment of duty. 

294. That is of course a revenue that mustdepend oh internal commerce ?—Yes ; 
Mr. VPKenzie’s proposition was to do away with internal duties, and to levy a duty 
only upon imports and exports. 

295. Are there any other minor sources of revenue jplifeh it occurs to you as 
worthy to mention?—The stamps in Bengal are an improving revenue; they have 
very considerably increased under the regulations which have passed since 1824. 

296. How do they operate as a source of revenue?—There are a variety of 
opinions upon that point ; the merchants of Calcutta resisted the imposition of those 
duties to the uttermost of their power. 

297. Have you reason to believe that it is easily levied ? —The stumps are distri¬ 
buted by licensed venders. An inquiry was made by Sir Thomas Monro, while 
Governor of Madras, to ascertain the effect of stamp duties on the transfer of pro¬ 
perly, and tue ordinary transactions between man and man; and t he judges generally 
reported that the use of stamped paper had considerably checked the forgery of 
deeds and other documents ; so far as the tax was levied oh law proceedings, the 
judges were decidedly unfavourable to it. 

298. Is it levied on all transfers?—Previously to 1824 landed property assessed 
with the government revenue was transferred without the use of stumped paper ; 
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all trkimfei's are now required to be written on -stamped paper. Persons pur- 
igdartds at public sales pay the stamp duty. 

__ v £jtyk& that include all the lands ?— No; tuere arc a great quantity that are 

^ the payment of land revenue. These lands are of greater value than 

©"assessed lands, in proportion to their extent; and as the price oi the stamp 
varies with the amount of the purchase money, the transfer ol the lands exempted 
from land revenue are thus indirectly made to contribute to the public resources. 

300. How is that levied?— The duty is in proportion to the price obtained for 
the property; it is levied through the agency of the collectors of land revenue. 

301. That is a revenue of our creation ?—Eutirely so- 

302. Is it a recent one ?*-—It was introduced in 1797, but was then principally 
confined to law proceedings; in 1824 the principle of the English system of stamp 
duties was adopted in Bengal. 

303. What instruments are liable to stamp? — Contracts, deeds, conveyances, 
leases, powers of attorney, policies of insurance, promissory notes, receipts, bail 
bonds and legal proceedings. 

304. Is there a stamp on small payments of money?—Yes; bills of exchange 
under 25 rupees, and receipts under &0 rupees, are only exempted. 

305. How far do these operate? — I d all the provinces, 

30b. Is the country in Bitch a state as to make it possible lor stamps to be distri¬ 
buted easily ?—Certainly; the stamp venders receive their supply from the collector; 
the venders give security for the stamps, and distribute to the parties who require 
them ; the venders receive a per-centage on their -respective sales, much in the 
same way as is done in this country. 

307. If a stamp receipt is to be given .for-every small payment, is the country in 
such a state as to enable individual® that want stamps to obtain them ? —I do not 
believe that it is enforced to the extent supposed in the question. 

308. Do. many : person® expose themselves tv penalties? — -Not many* as iar as 
I have had an opportunity of knowing. 

309. Are they in fact much used ?■—' The use is increasing ; the payments between 
the ryot, and the erkomon dealer would not amount generally to a sum requiring 
a stamp; their transactions are generally for small sums. 

310. Do the natives know what a stamp.is Yes, they know every thing that 
bears upon their interests, and more particularly the use of legal stamps. In one of 
Uhe courts in the interior it wus some lime since discovered that certain natives had 
instituted mock suits, the proceedings in which were written on stamp paper of low 
value, which the parties contrived to change by altering the stamp into one of higher 
amount ; the parties carried on the litigation for a certain period, and having ad¬ 
justed their disputes without a decree of court, the parties claimed the repayment of 
the stamp duties; and m,tjje instances in "question they actually received the value 
of the forged stamp. k 

311. Do any remarks occur to you upon the revenue in general in the presidency 
of Bengal, that you would, wish to make to the Committee ? —The only remark l huve 
to add is, that I am afraid that in the permanently settled districts we shall never 
be able, under the existing regulations, to protect the people from undue exactions ; 
in the Upper Provinces weJiave very little information as to .the success of the 
arrangements which were devised by the late Marquis of Hastings for revising the 
assessment village by village, and for establishing moderate and fair assessments in 
t&ose immense districts; the progress has been very slow, and Lord William BeOr 
tiuck almost despairs of success with the present agency. If such a system could be 
fairly introduced, I have no doubt that the land-tax, if equally divided, would iu 
time leave the holders a valuahle interest in their respective properties. 

312. Do you suppose that the system could be very much improved without 
an increase in agency?—The most important measure would certainly be an equal 
and fair assessment. It appears to be the only plan by which rights can be 
defined, without which no agency can be useful in protecting the rights of the 
subordinate landholders. The expense of a survey assessment would be large; 
but it has been overlooked that all questions of disputed rights must be decided in 
the courts of law. The expense of this litigation must be heavy, and is iu fact 
a tax upon the people. 

313. With respect tbhbe presidency of Madras, will you point out to the Com¬ 
mittee any mfYerenees which may exist in the system of the collection of the revenue 
under that presidency from that which you have detailed as the system in the pre¬ 
sidency of Bengal ?—At Madras, wherever the government let the lands to the 
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lltivators, and the assessment is made upon each field, and care taken * 

x is moderate, we find that, by the improvements'that have been effected Tly"! 
fyots, and by extension of cultivation, the revenue has improved since the “Vrf 
rates were reduced. The reductions that have been made by Sir Thomas Mtmro 
since 1821, are now fully covered; this has been effected by tbe increased cul¬ 
tivation; and in good seasons rthe revenue is collected with great regularity. In 
Coimbatoor, where there are upwards of 100,000 tenants holding directly of the 
government, the revenue in such seasons has been collected with a less loss than 
one quarter per cent. 

314. Will you mention those districts in which the permanent settlement is 
established ?—-The provinces still permanently settled in Madras are the Northern 
Circars, consisting of Ganjam, Vizagapatatn, Itajahmundry, Masulipatam and 
Guntoor, including Pnband; and in various Other districts lands are held under 
zemindary tenure. 

315. What is the settlement prevailing in districts not under the permanent set¬ 
tlement;—They are partly mootahdary and partly ryotwar. The permanent 
settlement vvas introduced into Madras' in 1823, and the country was divided into 
mootalis, consisting of one or two villages, and the junrima assessed on them was 
declared to be permanent. 

316. In what districts was that?—That was intended for all the territories. 

317. Was- it carried into effect?—No ; in several of .the ceded districts in 
Coimbatoor and the Arcots, and other parts ceded by the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
village settlements were introduced. A triennial village settlement was made, 
and an engagement entered into either with the head man of the village, and on 
his refusal to engage, with any other contractor; that lease was succeeded by 
a decennial settlement; but the village contractors failed in so many instances 
before the termination of the decennial leases, the Court of Directors desired 
that the plan should be abandoned, and settlements with individual ryots sub¬ 
stituted. 

318. Will you describe what is the system actually prevailing in the remaining 
portion of Madras?—The systems prevailing are the zemindary, mootahdary and 
ryotwary. 

319. Will you specify the districts in which each prevails?— 
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Hugh Stark, Esq, again called in; and Examined. 

Hugh Siarl, Esq. 3 20 - HAVE you prepared any list of the different provinces and collectoratds, 

- connected with the subject of the revenue?—I have prepared a list, showing the 

16 February 183a. collectoralcs while under the jurisdiction of the three ^.boards of revenue, in the 
Lower, Central and Western provinces of Bengal; and showing likewise the districts 
as they are now arranged under a general board of revenue. [See Appendix.} 

321. Have you clone any thing of the same description for Madras 5 —I have 
prepared a list of districts, showing those that are under the strict zemindary settle¬ 
ments, those Hmt are partly settlecl with mootahdars and ryots, and those that are 
entirety ryotwar. [.See Appendix >.] 

322. Which of those three divisions comprehends the greatest surface of terri¬ 
tory?—At Madras, the ryotwar country certainly. 

323. Has the ryotwar settlement been very much extended of late years in the 
presidency of Madras ?—The mootahdars, who are the pnly middlemen that inter¬ 
vene between the ryot and the government, of recent creation, are the only parties 
liable to be removed by an alleritfion of system ; 1 mean by the substitution of the 
ryotwary system for the mootahdary system. 

324. Has the object of the government been to extend the ryotwar system in 
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dlfiij'idta where it is not now settled?—Wherever the mootahdars fail, they 
/ tvf Salem, which was till lately all held by mootahdars, the proportion of 

.now paid by mootahdars is about six to eleven; so that the,mootah- 

is gradually failing in that district. 

325. Has the ryotwary system been found to succeed in the Madras territories, 
equally well in the various parts of that presidency in which it has been tried ?— 
Wherever the assessment has been made so as to leave the cultivator a fair' profit, 
the revenues from those districts have been collected without any difficulty. That 
remark applies to all the provinces under ryotwar settlement. 

326. Has it beeu the object of the government, in making those settlements, to 
fix an assessment w hich should bear a moderate proportion to the produce of the 
country ?— Certainly. 

327. Are there any intentions on the part of the Madras government at present 
of extending that settlement to other provinces in which it does not at present pre¬ 
vail?—In the Northern Circars, which were generally settled with the ancient chiefs, 
it has not been found practicable to introduce any other system than the prevailing 
one, the zemindary system. The government attempted to enforce the payment of 
the revenue by the sale of lands belonging to the ancient chiefs, and when the pur¬ 
chasers attempted to take possession of the lands they were resisted by the people, 
and troops were obliged to be employed* In 1817 or 1818 there was an actual 
war earned on for a considerable period ; the government wore obliged to induce 
the purchasers to give up their bargains, and to restore the old system. The chiefs, 
denomiuated poligars, who are to be found in other provinces in the presidency of 
Madras, hold their lands by the same tenut% 

328. Was the zemindary system there very different from Bengal?—In principle 
it is the same; but the revenue received from many of the chiefs, who were consi¬ 
dered dependent princes, was denominated pesheusb, or tribute. 

329. Is it the system of the Madras government to introduce a ryotwar settle¬ 
ment wherever it is practicable?—Such are the orders of the Court of Directors, 
and I believe the_government have always acted upon those orders. 

330. Are thereat this time any surveys or operations going on for that purpose, 
in any provinces where it does not prevail?—There is a survey now in progress in 
Taojore ; I have seen a private letter from the collector, Mr, Kindersley, in which 
he speaks confidently of being able to establish it to the satisfaction of all the par¬ 
ties interested. That survey was unwillingly undertaken by the late Sir Thomas 
Munro, and was forced upon him ; he found that the small meerassadars or village 
proprietors were over-taxed by the leading men of the villages, and the survey was 
introduced, in 1826, as the only means of correcting that evil. 

331. In Sir Thomas Munro’s operations for the purpose of establishing ryotwary 
settlements, one of his great objects was to obtain an efficient co-operation from the 
natives; has that plan been pursued in establishing those settlements since his 
time?—Where you collect individually from the ryots, the heads of villages, the 
village accountants, and the government district officers, must all be employed. 

332. In those cases in which Sir Thomas Munro introduced the ryotwar settle¬ 
ment he brought the natives into the survey ?—Certainly, that was the check 
against his own estimates* 

333. Has that plan been adopted, and been found to succeed since his time?— 
There is no other mode ; you must carry the feelings of the natives along with you, 
or you could never arrive at the truth. 

334. Do you imagine such an undertaking could be effected by a person who 
was not much above the ordinary qualifications of a collector?—An officer em¬ 
ployed in surveying and assessing a district must possess full knowledge of its local 
institutions ; with such information, and actuated by kindly and great sentiments, 

I think a man of fair abilities would succeed. The practice, however, has been 
to select the fittest persons that can be found for so delicate a duty. If the survey 
assessment is correctly made, and the registers carefully preserved, any man that 
is able to control another may superintend the collection of revenue in such 
a district ; but a revenue survey requires to be well superintended for several years 
to see that it answers all its purposes, to grant remissions where errors have been 
committed ; the prosperity of the country depends entirely on the survey not 
putting too high a valid?' upon Jhe land. 

335 . The whole question of success must defend in a great measure upon the 
survey assessment?— No doubt of it. 

336. You stated that in those districts where the. ryotwar system prevailed, the 
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jvenues had been regularly paid ; has it not been necessary to make redil 
trious cases?—The annual assessment, which strikes many gentlemen 
thing ever beginning and never ending, is merely a revision in favour A 
cultivators. If a cultivator has been unable to cultivate the whole of his lands, 
the collector has a general power to suspend the payment of a part of the 
revenue ; and if another cultivator chooses to take up the land, he rnay do it for 
a season, the former cultivator having a right to resume it whenever his means 
enable him to do it, 

337. Then in'practice has the full revenue usually been paid from the land?'— 
Unless there should be such a destruction of crops that no revenue cau be drawn 
from it. Madras is more exposed to these calamities of season than Bengal. 

338. Does the distinction between the lands artificially irrigated, and the dry 
lands, prevail more especially under the presidency of Madras than in the. other 
presidencies ?—Certainly. 

33$. Has the ryot.war settlement been found, where it has been introduced, to 
confer a saleable value on lands?—I cannot speak to that point correctly, because 
X have had no means of knowing it; but I have been informed by gentlemen who 
have been in charge <?f districts assessed with survey rates, that it is usual between 
.the ryots, when they dispose of land, to obtain several years purchase for it. 

340. Is that the case, with lands under other settlemems excepting the perma¬ 

nent settlement?—Tdo uot^think it would be possible to obtain any evidence upon 
that point. v 

341. You have stated that in the presidency of Madras lands have been trans¬ 
ferred from the mootahdary settlement to the ryotwarP-r—On the failure of the 
mootahdars. 

342. The Committee have been informed that attempts of the same nature have 
been made in Bengal t.o transfer lands from the zeraintlary to the ryotwar settle¬ 
ment, and that great inconvenience has arisen from it by the lands becoming worse, 
owing to the cultivators being unable to obtain any profit from them; does the same 
inconvenience occur in Madras as m Bengal ?-~-No; becaqs.e the ryot of Madras, 
where he holds of government, occupies the land with a precise knowledge of the 
tax or rent he has to pay to government, and lie- pays that tax through the head of 
the village. The accountant of the village is bound to keep a correct account of ail 
the demands against him, and of all Ins' payments; therefore there is a check 
against all undue exactions, and the cultivator is enabled to secure to .himself all 
that remains after the payment of the public demands. 

343. Can you explain to the Committee what it is that has enabled the govern¬ 

ment in Madras to enforce such a system where the ryotwar settlement has been 
substituted for the mootahdary settlement, and what has rendered it impossible in 
Bengal ?—They never attempted it in Bengal. \ V\ 

344. When you use the word mootahdary, with reference to the Madras presi¬ 

dency, you mean precisely the guineas zemindary would when applied to Bengal,?— 
Precisely. Y , / 

34-5* The Committee are informed that in the districts of Chingieput, Salem and 
Taujore, both the ryot wary and the mootahdary systerns prevail; will-you be so 
good as to explain in what way the mixture takes place, and to what extent each 
prevails?-—! can speak more■ correctly with respect to Salem and Chingleput. 
Chingleput was settled in 1803 or i 8 p 4 i all upon the mootahdary system ; so was 
Salem. The mootahdars fell into arrekr \Vitb. the government; the government sold 
the estates for the recovery of the arrears, and finding that the country had not 
improved under the mootahdars, they pufehas^d estates so sold, and retained them, 
and settled with the occupant cultivator,ryobwary,. In the Salem district the pro¬ 
portion of lands held by mootahdars may h?.estimated as six to ten or eleven, so 
that nearly two-thirds of the.country has come back to the government. 

346. According to any calculation which you enn form, what length of time will 

elapse before the remaining portion wi|l eotric into the hands of the government, 
and be placed upon the ryotwary footing ?—It is. impossible to say that, because 
it entirely depends upon the success of the rnootahdar; if he is a good landlord, and 
charges moderate rents, and promotes irrigation, fhpre nothing which can disturb 
his possession. N \ 

347. In every case in which such purchase in haade*i 3 „bo^ the purchase made by 

the Company ?—The, uiootah is put up to sale, and . the govcrhrnent hid in common 
with the other purchasers. V -. \\ \ \ 

348. In what way is.it worth, while for the government to lay out money for 

h' \ such 
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pose?— It was conceived that the country was not liable under the 
nemfent to those ubuses which prevailed under the mootahdars, and it 
yfs reason principally that the change was ordered. 

3 there any increase of rent which will give fair interest upon the money 
t ? —It frequently happens that there is very little outlay by the government, 
for the arrear due from the mootahdar would be otherwise lost. 

350. But the money laid out must he the same by the government as by an indi¬ 
vidual ? — That would be the case if there was much competition j but niootahdary 
estates are generally very much depreciated in value when they are sold for arrears 
of revenue. Gain is not so much the object of government as the advantage of 
having a people attached to them, and much easier governed. 

351. Are you able to inform the Committee whether the circumstance of the 
government going to the market as a purchaser has a tendency very much to increase 
the price at which the mootahs sell, or whether it has a tendency to create fictitious 
competition?—That has been a difficulty which has been urged by all the govern¬ 
ments of India against a compliance with the Company’s orders. Of course it 
requires discretion and management on the part of the collector of the district in 
which an estate is offered for sale. 

3,52. Is that the same process that is attempted in the permanently settled 
districts of Bengal?— Yes ; the Bengal government have stated that in ail practi¬ 
cable cases they would comply with the Courts orders. 

353* You have stated that there was great difficulty in managing those districts 
in different quarters of the collcctorate ?— That is an opinion which I have formed 
from past experience; whether the government will be able to introduce a better 
system of local management it is impossible for me to say. 

354., Has there been a similar difficulty in Madras?—No; because in Madras, 
when the government revert to the original institutions of the country, they employ 
an efficient agency to carry on its business. In Bengal the collector has no suen 
agency, and he must rely entirely on the honesty of the person he deputes for 
the purpose of managing the distant estate that may become the property of 
government. 

355. The Wifference then arises from the difference of time in which the operation 
has been carried on in the two districts ?—And in the reduction of the agency. 

356. But the reduction of the agency would be the same, provided the mootah* 
dary settlement had existed for the same time in those districts ?—Not to the same 
extent, I think. 

357. In the cases you speak of in Bengal, has tire settlement been a fixed one, as 
in" Madras, or has it been a variable one from year to year?—The settlement on the 
particular estate was fixed, but not on individual tenures. 

358. Is it fixed as it was by Sir Thomas Munro in Bengal ?—No, I think not. 

359. Supposing that it should be thought desirable to permit British subjects to 
obtain either temporary or permanent possession of property in British India, for 
the purpose of cultivating indigo or cotton, or any products that might require care 
or capital, under which of the prevailing settlements would they be best able to do 
so, the zemindary, the ryotwary, or the village settlement?—The zemindary system 
appears to offer the greatest facility, because there is no inquiry with respect to any 
other tenure than that of the zemindar; but supposing that an European acquired 
zemindary lands, if he were a just man he would have to consider the rights of the 
parties whom he found occupying those lands: as those rights have never been clearly 
defined under the zemindary system, the probability is that the ryots would claim to 
hold their lands according to the usage of the country, and to cultivate upon them 
such articles as they might think proper, whether rice, or sugar, or whatever it might 
be: the European proprietor might say, “I will only have a particular produce 
cultivatedand in that case it is difficult to say how the question would be deter¬ 
mined in the courts, if the usages of the country are to be respected. The difficulty 
of acquisition under the ryot wary system would be greatly increased, because the 
right of every person must be purchased individually of him ; but there would not 
be tbe same hazard of abuse. The same observation applies to the village system; 
the rights of all the village proprietors must be acquired ; the F.uropean proprietor 
would become the landlord of tbe village if he bought up all the rights, but be must 
have the consent of every man in order to do justice to all parties. 

360. Is the Committee right in supposing that under a zemindary settlement, 
when an individual obtains an estate he has a difficulty in ascertaining what the 
extent of the laud is, from there being no survey and no fences, and also in knowing 
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1i6w to dispose of the ryots upon the land ?—No European has ever 
V zemindary tenure; he cannot, under the law ; he may rent lands under a 
'nut the engagement with the zemindar is one part of the transaction, he musTnext 
agree with oil the occupiers of those lands. 

361. The question did not refer to an individual permanently obtaining the 
rights of the zemindar, but only in part; has not that been the case with the indigo 
planters?—1 presume that they pay their rents through the zemindar. 

362. Have the purchases in those cases been made through natives?—The 
Europeans are allowed, under the express sanction of government, to purchase lands 
of the zemindar for factories and for gardens. 

363. How do you reconcile the advantages which you suppose derivable from 
the government having become purchasers of lands under the zemindary settlement, 
with the circumstance that it appears that estates khas have hitherto failed?—The 
estates held khas were left entirely to the management of the persons placed in 
charge of them. The abuses of that system have always been urged against the 
introduction of a ryotwary system: but it never was expected that any detailed, 
settlement could succeed, unless there was something like control and management 
on the part of the officer deputed by the government to conduct the settlement. 
A collector in Bengal seldom or ever knew the situation of the estates held khas; 
that they were khas was quite a sufficient reason with him to account for the decline 
of the revenue on a khas estate. 

364. In the case of an estate held khas, the government officer is put into the 
situation of the zemindar?—He manages for the government. 

36,5. Under the Madras system, having purchased the rights of the ryot3, he 
would be the land lord* subject to the land tax?—He would then be entire master 
of the soil. 

360. Under the zemindary system, having purchased the rights of the zemindar, 
he would be encumbered with the ryots unless he could afterwards purchase their 
interest in the land ?—He would be in the situation of a middleman. 

367. But he would not have the opportunity of taking their lands into his pos¬ 
session, as he would in the other cases? -‘-Not without injustice to the tenants. 

368. Would it be possible., under the zemindary system, supposing an individual 
had a right to purchase lands, to purchase the rights of the ryots?—I have only 
seen one instance where that question was treated of by a collector, I think it was 
in the district of Hoogly. The government had occasion to purchase lands for 
public works; the collector made the purchase from the zemindar, and he called 
the ryots together and said, I am now to occupy such and such fields belonging to 
you, and I have made a deduction of your jurnma on account of those fields. They 
signified their satisfaction with the arrangement, and stated that they should have 
been forced to pay the same jumma that they paid when they occupied the fields. 
The collector added, he was extremely sorry that he could not give anything to the 
ryots for the right of occupancy, but he feared it would be difficult to estimate that 
at any price. 

36g. Were the ryots in that case in fact dispossessed?—The lands came to 
government, and they held them in right of purchase from the zemindar. 

370. Did the ryots object to being deprived of the right of occupancy, though it 
was of so little value?—The collector offered no information upon that point. 

371. IIow were those ryots disposed of?*—They continued to cultivate the lands 
that remained to them. 

372. In the various provinces of India does there not prevail a very great 
diversity in the habits and manners of the people?—Certainly. 

373. That being the case, do yon conceive that the results of any one of those 
systems afford you grounds for deciding whether it would be equally effectually tried 
in other provinces differing in those points ?—From the experience I have had, I 
have always found that the disputes in joint estates have arisen, not so much from 
the diversity of tenure as from the practice which the leading men have adopted of 
throwing upon the small landed proprietors too large a portion of the assessment. 

A ryotwary assessment would prevent that, and therefore would strike at the root 
of all the abuses which occasion so much difficulty to the collector; in fact, an 
individual adjustment of rights appears to be compatible with any mode of revenue 
settlement. 

374. Do you think it is compatible with any of the habits of the people in the 
different provinces of India?—That is mv opinion. 

375. Does the subdivision of property prevail to a great extentj in all parts of 

© India ? 
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J 0Qes. It is the law of India ; and when we are informed by the early 
/ the Bengal government that such a country as Bunt wan once belonged 
|W families, it always appeared extraordinary tome that the gentlemen i& 
x that opinion did not consider, that under the law of dividing property 

anwing^cfiildren, no country in India could be in that situation ; and I think that 
the law having been in operation for many hundred years sufficiently accounts for 
the minute division of property in India. ^ 

376. That being the Case, do you think that the prevailing law affords a very 
strong argument in favour of one of this description of settlements?—It appears 
that as the lands, in numerous instances, are actually the property of a great num¬ 
ber of shareholders, it is necessary to secure the rights of parties by defining cor¬ 
rectly what each man has to contribute towards the revenue of the government; 
without such a definition they are subject to exactions of various descriptions. 

377. Does not a very large portion of the difficulty which is found in the 
management of the revenue, and the treatment of the holders of land in India, 
arise from that extent of subdivision upon it?—I should say that the difficulty has 
arisen from our not attending to that subdivision of property. 

378. Will you proceed to explain to the Committee what is the nature of the 
salt manufactory, for the salt monopoly at Madras?—The, system will be found 
clearly described in a report prepared by Mr. Clarke,when secretary to the board 
of revenue, for the information of the Bombay government. 

379. Is the revenue derived from that source in a flourishing condition ?—The 
tax at Madras is much lower than at Bengal; the tax is a fixed tax. At Bengal it 
fluctuates with the speculations of the merchants who purchase at the sales. The 
quantity sold in the Madras territories by the government, considering the popula¬ 
tion of Madras, is much larger than the quantity sold at Bengal, with reference to 
the known population in the permanently settled provinces. 

380. Will you explain how the tax is levied?—The government sells the salt to 
any purchaser for 103 rupees per garce, which is 120 Bengal maunds. After it 
passes into the hands of the purchaser, be carries it to any market be may think 
proper. 

381. Has the manufacture of the salt under that monopoly increased latterly ?— 

I think that it has increased; but I am not prepared to state the proportion of the 
increase. 

382. Is the supply of the salt for all the south of India derived from that source, 
for Mysore, Cochin, and so on ?—It either comes from the Malabar or the Coro- 
rpandel coast, where the. salt monopoly prevails. 

383. Is it not more extensive on the Coromandel coast?—Yes ; it is a diyer 
climate. 

384. Is there any considerable export of salt from Madras?—The principal 
export, I believe, is to Bengal; it is now limited to six lacs of maunds per annum, 
by the rules laid down by the Bengal government. 

385. Does the Madras system of the salt monopoly differ from that established 
in Bengal, inasmuch as the price of salt is fixed, and is not left to competition ?— 
That is the difference, and the tax is lower. 

386. Is there any very large population employed in the manufacture of the salt? 

—There must be an immense number of people employed. 

387. Can you at all inform the Committee as to the comparative condition of 
the labourers employed in the salt manufacture at Madras, and those at Bengal ?— 

I have never had an opportunity of seeing the question particularly stated. 

388. Is it manufactured by the same system of advances as at Bengal ?—The 
manufacturers receive a fixed price from the government for the salt manufactured 
by them. The usual system, l faucy, in India, is to give au advance. 

389. Will you point out the remaining sources of revenue under the presidency 
of Madras ?—The stamp revenue, the abkarree, inland and sea customs, and town 
duties. 

390. Will you be so good as to explain to the Committee in what the sayer 
duties consist under the. presidency of Madras ?—I find, upon reference to the 
finance accounts, that uuder the term “ sayer” all the collections from Gyah and 
other places of pilgrimage are included. 

391. Is that remark confined to a particular presidency?—To Bengal. 

392. Under the presidency of Madras, what is included under the head of sayer? 

-—Frequently, in the reports of officers, when speaking of the transit duties, they 
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ill them the sayer duties; all the collections from inconsiderable sourB 

icy are spoken of in the accounts, are brought under the general term say4| 

393 * Does it include town duties, as you informed the Committee it did, 
the presidency of Bengal ?—The revenue statements differ very much from the 
finance statements. In the statements furnished by the Board of Madras every item 
is kept under its proper head ; inland customs, or sea customs, or town duties. 

394* You are not aware how they are classed in the finance department in the 
India House?—No ; 1 am not aware what they include under the head of sayer. 

' 395 - With respect to the abkarree duty, of what does that consist?—-A tax upon 
all intoxicating liquors and drugs. 

396. Is it a tax of the same nature as that of Bengal?—Precisely. 

397. Is there any other tax in the presidency of Madras ?—Stamp revenue. 

398. Is that the same as the stamp revenue at Bengal ?—It is not so much upon 
the English plan of stamp duties j but it applies, I think, rather to legal proceedings 
and bonds, and not so much to commercial transactions. 

399* Is it an increasing revenue, as that at Bengal is?—No; I think it is pretty- 
stationary. 

400. When was that introduced ?—I believe in 1808. 

401. Are there any pilgrim taxes collected in the Madras presidency ?—As far 
as I remember there are no pilgrim tuxes collected there; but the offerings made 
by pilgrims at the great temples are received by government, after defraying the 
expenses of the temples. 

402. Has government any net receipt from that source r—From an account that 
was furnished lately, it appeared that the payments on account of mosques and 
temples far exceeded the receipts; but the amount of the receipts on account of 
temples is not known, because the government appears to give from the public 
revenue money for the support of temples, which may in fact be the rent of land 
the property of temples. The collectors manage the revenues derived from lands 
belonging to temples ; the officers of the temples are not allowed to manage those 
lands, and they will often appear to receive the funds for the support of the temples 
from the public revenue, when they are really drawing upon their own resources. 
Such payments are liable to be considered a charge upon the revenue; but I have 
never seen a clear statement of the lands assigned to temples. The collections from 
such lands have apparently merged in the land revenue. 

403. ' Are the customs much under the same regulations as those at Bengal ?— 
The same description. 

404. Will you describe to the Committee the state of the land revenue under the 
presidency of Bombay ; what the settlements are, and in what districts they prevail? 
—With the exception of the districts of Surat and Kaira, w here the ryotwar settle¬ 
ments have been formed with the cultivators, the Bombay territories are managed 
through the village officers. They are what are termed village settlements; 
generally, that is the case. 

405. Where the ryotwary settlement has been introduced in those two districts, 
is it upon the same principle, and under the same regulations, as that which has 
been introduced into Madras?—Nearly so : the only difference is, that at Bombay 
the land-tax is much higher than at Madras. If the tax were to be lowered, the 
improvement of the country would be much more rapid than it has been. 

406. It is fixed upon the begali ?—It is. 

407. When was that introduced ?■—About 1817. 

408. What has been the result of the introduction of that system in those pro* 
vinccs?—Before the adoption of this system the cultivators were required to pay 
two*thirds of the revenue before their crops were ripe, and they w r ere forced to 
borrow money at high iutercst. Under the ryotwar system no demand is made till 
the crops are cut. The alteration must have been favourable to the cultivators; 
but Mr. Elphiostone stated, in 1821, that the rates were too high. 

409 How has the revenue been collected since the introduction of the system ?— 
At Bombay, as at Madras, the government are obliged to grant remissions when 
there is a great failure of crop. 

410. Does there appear to have been the same uncertainty in the collection of 
revenue in the presidency of Bombay as under the other settlements r—I should 
think that the revenue is collected with the same uncertainty ; it depends entirely 
upon the crops. The amount of the assessment is too high to be realized in all 
seasons. 
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I| lfri not been paid under the ryotwary system with more certainty than 
^tlWuther No, if by that be meant an unvarying revenue. 

you consider owing to the high amount of assessment ?—Yes. 
rd we alter the assessment?---When we succeeded to the country it had 
'^ikig^nffered from the misrule of the native governments that preceded ours. We 
abolished arbitrary imposts, and repressed the exactions of the military tribes, and 
succeeded iu restoring order and tranquillity ; but the wants of the government did 
not allow them to abate established rates of assessment. 

414. Did the property in the land appear to be vested in the same manner in 
those territories as in those of which you have been speaking ?—The Manrattas, by 
fanning the revenues of the country to speculators, occasioned a very general 
destruction of the rights of the cultivators ; but there was no want of evidence to 
prove that the cultivators had, at no distant period, enjoyed a beneficial interest in 
the soil. 

415. Was there any class corresponding to the mootahdars ?—There were 
classes, but they did not appear as the proprietors of the land; they did not claim 
any property in the land. They had fees} those fees we consolidated, and have 
continued to pay them: they are excluded from all interference. 

416. Are they native collectors ?— Not now; we employ them very sparingly. 

417. Is it the intention of the government to proceed w ith the introduction of the 
ryotwary settlement into other parts of Bombay ?—The Bombay government have 
been instructed to extend the ryotwary settlement, and to grunt leases for 30 years 
in all cases where individual rights shall have been carefully defined and recorded. 
The revenue surveys which have been completed in the Bombay territories have 
enabled the local authorities to adjust boundary disputes., and the rights of parties 
in the village lands. 

418. Your remark is not confined to those two districts of Surat and Kaira?—• 
No, I am speaking generally of districts which have been surveyed. 

419. In those districts you say there was a detailed ryotwary system? —In 
ail cases where individual are effected it must be so. I have to remark, however, 
that both in Kaira and Surat there are numerous villages which are managed through 
the agency of the patells, or headmen. In Kaira there are in the same villages two 
sorts of tenure ; one portion of the village lands is held by the ryots at fixed rates, 
the other portion is annually divided among the ryots according as they may be 
disposed to cultivate additional land. In Surat, leases or pottahs are annually issued 
to the cultivators individually, by which they are respectively enabled to increase or 
to contract their cultivation. In both districts the rates are too high. 

430. Jn the remaining parts of the presidency of Bombay, you have told the 
Committee, there prevails a village settlement universally ?—Yes, that is the pre¬ 
vailing system. 

421. Is that village settlement of the same description iu all the remaining pro¬ 
vinces? — With the exception of the territory conquered from the Peishwah, the 
settlement is nearly the same, it is conducted through the leading members of the 
village community. 

422. Will you describe the nature of that settlement ?— I beg to refer the Com¬ 
mittee to a very valuable report prepared by the late Colonel Williams, who surveyed 
the Broach district, in which he gives a most minute detail of the village institutions, 
the nature of the tenures, and the charitable assignments for the support of the aged 
and the infirm, and for affording relief to poor travellers; in fact, it is a complete 
history of the institutions that he found existing in the country. 

423. Is that report confined entirely to the Broach district \ —Entirely. 

424. May it be taken as a description of the village settlements throughout the 
greater part of the Bombay territories? —l conceive it accurately describes the 
state of things that existed in all those territories when not subject to a bad govern¬ 
ment ,• the country came into our hands from the Mahrattas, and had been the 
scene of every species of exaction. 

425. You consider it to be a description of the institutions of the country as they 
had existed before the occupation of the Mahrattas ? —Certainly. 

42b. Has it been the object of the government to revive these institutions as 
nearly as they could ?—It has always been the anxious desire of the authorities at 
Bombay to uphold and revive the village institutions. 

427. Y'qu made an exception of some districts where it did not prevail, what 
districts are those?— In a great portion of the Poouah territories the merass 
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tenure was found existing, but it is always combined with village instil 
irivileges. 

428. Will you describe what that is, and how it differs from the village teniH- A? 
—The rneerassadars are the acknowledged proprietors of the lauds held by them- 
No person can acquire a meerass tenure without the consent of the brotherhood. 
The villagers were so much attached to their tenures that it enabled the Poonah 
government to exact, in the form of revenue, much more from the meerass lauds 
than they could procure from the same description of lands in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood not belonging to rneerassadars. 

429. Are the rneerassadars large landholders ?—They are generally small. 

430. Are there not large landholders among them ?—I am not prepared to speak 
to the extent of the property held by individual rneerassadars. 

431. Do they stand in the same relation to the other classes as the zemindars 
and the mootahdars, with the exception that they have an actual right to the pro¬ 
perty of the lauds which they hold ?—-They are the parties through whom the 
revenue is paid to the government, and they hold directly of the government; they 
are in the situation of the ryots, 1 should conceive, who hold directly of the govern¬ 
ment of the Madras presidency; there is no middleman that intervenes between 
them and the government. 

432. Are not the ryots holding under those rneerassadars distinctly in the situa¬ 
tion of their tenants?—The government has nothing to do with the persons who 
occupy the meerass lands, The meerassadar pays his revenue directly to govern¬ 
ment; but if the meerassadar lets his land to a tenant, and procures a much higher 
rent from the tenant than he pays to the government, he is at perfect liberty to do 
so. If a zemindar does that, and the occupying ryot has aright to hold his lands, 
he does it at the expense of the ryots; in fact, he exacts from the ryots every 
farthing; he takes beyond the known pergunnah or village rates, and that has been 
one of the great difficulties in adjusting disputes between the ryot and the zemindar 
in Bengal. 

433. Do you mean that the ryot, under the zemindar, has 0 more clearly defined 
right of property than the ryot under the meerassadar has?—Certainly, because^,he 
zemindar only is entitled to take from him what the government would have taken 
had he never been zemindar. 

434. In practice are the two systems nearly the same?—It seldom happens that 
a meerassadar gives up his lands to any person, unless he should be a soldier, or 
obliged to leave the country. 

435. If he lets his lands it is to a mere tenant?—No person has a right to inter¬ 
fere with him. 

436. In fact, has not the effect of the omission to define the rights of the ryots 
under the permanent settlement, been to place the ryots, in that case, very much in 
the situation of ryots holding under rneerassadars?—They have, in a great measure, 
become tenants at will. 

437. Did not the government, under the permanent settlement, leave the ryot 

without any distinct recognition of his rights?—Preserving to itself the right to 
interfere for the purpose of defining those rights whenever it should appear to be 
necessary. , • 

438. Has not the practical effect of the omission on the part of the government 
to avail itself of that power, left the ryot, under the zemindar, in the situation of the 
ryots under the meerassadar?—In so far as the ryot is at the mercy of the zemindar, 
it is so; in practice it is so. 

439. Flow is the actual property of the meerassadar in the land ascertained? 
The records of the villages held in meerass tenure are very ancient, they contain 
a history of the lands handpd down from father to son. 

440. Were they sufficient clearly to establish the right of the meerassadar?— 
There can be no question as to the right of the rneerassadars to hold at fixed rates; 
and should the government be in a situation to reduce the tax, the country would 
rapidly improve. 

441. If the Committee understand you, the meerassadar is nearly in the same 
situation as a ryot, at a fixed assessment, under the ryot wary system?—Precisely 
so, with the exception of the superior rank in society which the meerass tenure 
confers. 

442. Has the ryot under the meerassadar any less right of occupancy than the 
i the cultivator the right of occupancy so long, as. ho 

pays 
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A meerassadar, therefore, has the power of changing the occupancy of the 16 February 183a. 
according to his interest ?—As much so as any other proprietor in the 

world. 

444. Arc you aware of the state of the legal question as to the right of the ryot in 
the land, that some of the ablest civilians have given it as their opinion that the ryot 
has no interest in the land under the zeimndary system ?—I suspect that that arises 
from looking at the book of the regulations alone. It unfortunately happens, that 
upon that point the government did not do as it did in many other matters of civil 
rights, leave the courts to determine the question according to the law and usage of 
the country. If they had done that, and obliged the courts to ascertain what was 
the law and usage of the country, instead of describing the tenures of the cultivators 
by the terms tenants, ryots or other cultivators, the courts would have been forced 
to ascertain the rights according to such usage. 

445. Does not the opinion which 1ms been given by some of our civil servants 
extend to this, that according to the law and usage of the country the ryots have no 
right of tenure under the zemindary settlement ?—Of course when you speak of 
such a country as Bengal, there may be many zenrindaries where the cultivators are 
all slaves. That would not describe the condition of the people of India generally ; 
but if you were to go into the districts north-west of Benares, where the jieople are 
of a much bolder spirit than the cultivators in the Lower Provinces, and were to 
attempt to dispossess the villagers upon that principle, they would take arms and 
resist it. 1 conceive that if any person reads the regulations of the government, 
and compares those regulations with the things ns they actually exist, he will find 
that the two things are exactly in opposition to each other. I should say the regu¬ 
lations are wrong. 

446. Has it not been a question of controversy, whether the property of the land 
was vested in the zemindar, or in the ryot, or in the government?—I conceive that 
it is only necessary to read the regulation of Lord Cornwallis, of 1793, to see 
that there was a great variety of tenure. That lie did not define it more accurately 

a great misfortune ; but his Lordship would never have introduced the reservation, 
contained in the 1st regulation of 1703, except for that circumstance. 

447. Were there not those three theories, each of which had its partisans ?—Yes, 
the thing has been discussed over and over again. 

44S. Over what territories does this meerussadary settlement obtain?—It obtains 
generally in the districts that belong to the Peishwa, with the exception of Candeish, 
where the villages were either partially or wholly deserted. 

449. Can government create a meerassadar; if there is any unappropriated land, 
can they give it to a person, and thus create him a meerassadar ?—Government can 
give him the land, but if the land belongs to a meeruss village, the consent of the 
village council must be obtained, and they levy an established fee for the privileges 
of the village; it is, in fact, a corporation. 

4,50. How is the government assessment upon the meerassadur regulated ?—The 
difficulty that we have experienced under the Bombay government is, that we have 
required the revenue that the Peishwa took, and the Peishwa over-assessed those 
lands. YVe have not yet been able to bring it down sufficiently. 

451. Have there been reductions made?—Yes: in fact, from the fall of prices 
in all that part of India it has not been possible to keep up the assessments; but the 
relative rates are not materially altered. 

452. Has there been an actual survey of those districts?—A survey was com¬ 
menced under Mr. Chaplin, but I have seen no recent reports ; it was subsequently 
entrasted to Mr. Pringle, and I have seen several of his reports ; but unhappily the 
necessities of the general government of India have&bliged them to put a stop to 
that survey, on account of the expense attending it. 

433. Is the gross receipt from Bombay increasing or decreasing?—I am not pre¬ 
pared to offer an opinion upon that point; for several yenrs past there have been 
a succession of unfavourable seasons, and the revenue has been lower than it would 
have been under ordinary circumstances. 

454. Is there any waste land, or land in common?—The government claim 
that and let it for cultivation. 

453. Do you think cultivation has increased in the Bombay territories ?—The 
rapid extension of the cultivation has been assigned as one of the causes of the 
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<fejt!ine of prices. In conscience of the military tribes finding no etnpH 

ey have been obliged to betake themselves to the plough. _ 

456. Was the survey you spoke of stopped because the government couliUnot 
afford to make a reduction?—No ; tbe survey undertaken by Mr. Pringle was dis¬ 
continued because the expenses of the survey were more than the revenue of India 
could alford for that operation.. 

457. Have we ever claimed the right of meerass land, in consequence of the 
arrears of revenue ? — I have seldom seen an instance of any sale of mecrass tenure, 
because the principle is to grant to ryots holding directly under the government 
remissions under unfavourable circumstances of season, or to allow them time to 
pay their arrears. 

458. Is the settlement made with the meerassadars individually? —Yes. 

4.59. How are the arrears of assessment enforced in those cases ?—It very seldom 
becomes a question, the payments are so regular, if the circumstances of the ryot 
enable him to pay it. 

460. Then the revenue derived from the provinces under that .settlement may be 
said to be easily collected ?*— -Itis collected with very little difficulty. The revenue 
does not. pass through the hands of a third party, who might dissipate it. 

461. What makes it their interest to pay those arrears : if the government never 
dispossess those men, would not the natural consequence be, that they would be 
very negligent in their payment?—-The tenure would be liable to be sold, and that 
is a power which the government might, I should suppose, enforce. 

4O2. Do the government claim such a power ?— 1 believe so. 

463. Are the meerassadars strongly attached to their land?— It would be the 
last thing they would part with. 

464. Do you know what is the nature of the agreement between the meerassadftr 
and his tenant when he lets his land to the tenant? — I should think it would be for 
a division of the crop. 

465. Do they give pottahs? —The collector could not take any cognizance of 
those transactions ; they would be merely private bargains. 

466. Are those settlements of the government revenue fixed for any length of 
time ?—I believe we have reduced the assessments of the Mabrattas, but not to tpe 
extent that they ought to be carried. The meerassadars generally pay more for the 
lands held by them on that tenure than the government can procure for n similar 
description of lands from ordinary cultivators. 

4f»7- Arc those settlements made annually, or for any longer period ?—The 
demands must be revised annually, because tbe assessment is so high that unless 
remissions are granted when the crops fail, the meerassadars would be ruined. 

4G8. Are there any other varieties of consequence in the Bombay territory?— 
The only variety that occurs to me at present, was where village lands had been 
mortgaged to leading men, and those parties claimed the right of engaging directly 
with the government, as the proprietor of lands. The difficulty that was expe¬ 
rienced in those eases was, how to protect the cultivators from the unlimited 
demands of the person engaging as the mortgagee. The tenure was acknowledged 
by the preceding government. 

469. Will you give in a list of the districts and of the collectorates m the terri¬ 
tory of Bombay, as you have done of the others ?•—See Paper No. 3. 

470. Will you describe to the Committee the state of the opium revenue under 
this presidency ?— A considerable portion of the opium purchased, when the govern¬ 
ment employed an agent at Malwa, was brought to Bombay, and sold on account of 
the government, in the same manner as the Benares aud the Behar opium is sold at 
Calcutta, to British und other merchauts. Opium is not produced in the Bombay 
territories. 

471. Independently of th$,revenue which was derived from that which was sold 
at the public sales of that presidency, was there no other revenue derived in its 
passage through the country from the place of cultivation to the place of sale ?— 
When the opium procured by the agent in Malwa was sold by government at 
Bombay, opium was not allowed to pass through the British territory, unless it 
belonged to the Com puny. 

472. Was the opium then which did not come to the British territory, carried 
circuitously to the Indies?— Yes, it was carried by a circuitous route to the Indies. 

473. Since that time, has there been a system of license for that?;— It is 
proposed to abandon the sales, and to substitute a transit duty upon the opium 
bplonging to private merchants passing through the Bombay territories, and to 
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u all the facilities that the Bombay government can,, of storing it. and 
i/ig*ir to China. 

\-Will you explain the circumstances under which those, agents were placed 
^ atrM&ivra?--'-Thc Bombay government determined logo into tho market as pur- 
'^cbaSers, but it was found that the agents employed by them had so little knowledge 
of the business on which they were employed, that they raised the price much 
beyond the ordinary price in the districts.. Thq 1 government of Bengal at length 
deputed Mr. Swinton, an experienced opium agent, into Malwa, for the purpose of 
placing the opium transactions on. a satisfactory footing. With the aid of the 
political agents in Malwa., Mr, Swinton succeeded in restricting the growth of the 
poppy, and establishing a monopoly similar to that in Bebar and Benares. 

475. Was that in.teiference found necessary hr consequence of the effect of the 
growth and manufacture of opium at Malwa upon the manufacture of opium at 
iMrnr and Benares?*—It was considered necessary for the security of the opium 
revenue of Bengal,, which was seriously affected by the increasing exportations of 
Malwa opium to the eastern markets- 

476. When did that supply first arise ?—It gradually extended after the reduction 
of the Pindarries in 1,81.8. 

477. Is there not, at this time, a very large production of opium from Malwa ? 
—It is very large* 

478. Have those territories been found to succeed since that time ?— 1 They have 
been abandoned. 

479. Have the government agents at Malwa now ?—There are agents upon a 
very reduced scale of expense, for distributing licenses to merchants to carry their 
opium to Bombay. The expensive establishments for the purchase and manufac¬ 
ture of opium in Malwa have been discharged, 

480. From what source is the Bombay presidency supplied with salt ?—It is 
manufactured by individuals upon the coast on their own account, 

4S1, Ls it under a monopoly?—No. 

4S.2. is it subject to tax ?—It is subject to a fixed tax. 

483. Is the system somewhat similar to tire salt duties in England ?—Somewhat 
the ; same. 

484. How are they charged?—They are charged upon a particular measure. 
’485. Can you detail to the Committee the process for the regulation of the 

survey ?—$Che duty is levied at the time the salt .is sold, I believe. 

486. Is it what is called bay salt, salt evaporated from salt water.?—I believe so, 
entirely. The imposition of the salt, tax was resisted by the Court of Directors for 
some time, because they considered that the country was heavily assessed, and that 
the people were not in a situation to bear additional taxation. 

487. When dkl they see reason to change that opinion t —In consequence of a 
proposal of the Bombay government, to remit various sayer duties, which were 
vexatious in their nature and liable to great abuse iu their collection, and to substi¬ 
tute a fixed tax upon salt. 

488. I)o you remember what the amount of the duty upon salt is?—The sayer 
duties remitted amounted to about six lacs of rupees per annum; and it was 
estimated that the new tax would at. least cover that amount. In the report of the 
revenues of 1820-30 the revenue now derived from salt appears to be upwards of 
two and a half lacs of rupees, 

489. Was it established in Mr. Elphinstone’s time?—No; it was proposed by 
Mr, Elphinstone, but if. was established in Sir John Malcolm's time. 

490. Are there many agents employed in the superintendence ?—It is conducted 

on the excise principle; the collectors of districts are the principal persons who 
control the natives employed in collecting, the salt duties, but it would bo difficult 
to enqmerate all the officers. a* 

491. What is the nature of the collectors.establishment?—He has his native 
cutcherry and district officers, corresponding with the sbeiistadors and tehsildars at 
Madras and in tee Upper Provinces of Bengal. 

492. Were the collcctprates very large?—They were always of considerable 
extent, hut have recently been greatly enlarged. These alterations were introduced 
by Sir John Malcolm, with the view to the efficient administration of the provinces, 
and to the reduction of charge. The change has, however, thrown a considerable 
number of the civil servants out of employ. 

493. Are there sayer duties collected under the Bombay government?—There 
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-aerc a great variety of say or duties collected in tiie Bombay territories: 
pdsn abolished, and fixed custom duties substituted. 

494. Has not very much the same process taken place in Bengi 

495. Then, in fact, does not the head of “ sayer” include very much the same 

description of duties as you have described ?—Yes; it is a term that continues to 
be used at nil the presidencies. ; 

496. Is the ubkarree a revenue of the same description as tire abkarree in the 
other presidencies ? — Ve6. 

497. Is the custom duty also upon the same .pi an ?—Yes. 

498. Are there many taxes in India which have been the introduction of the 
English Government r— We have extended the principle of monopolies very largely ; 
we have introduced the stamp tax, but we have abated a great number of taxes ; all 
the irregular and vexatious imposts. 

499. Except the stamp duty, is tiiere any tax that con be said to be directly 
introduced by us? —The monopolies never existed in their present form. 

500. But the principle of the monopolies existed f—Yes, the right of the govern¬ 
ment to monopolize every thing. 

501. On those rivers on which toll at present exists, and is paid by the natives, 

would the natives readily submitto such an increase of toll as would reimburse-the 
government for any improvement in the navigation ?—The government, at the time 
the Burmese war broke out, had commenced a new canal across the Sunderbuuds, 
which I understand has since been finished. The natives ruay either use this canal, 
or carry their boats round the Sunderbunds, which is a circuitous and dangerous 
navigation. . 

502. Do you know of any instance where the government have imposed a toll 

upon a navigation that was previously free, or where they have raised the toll for 
a navigation which had lower tolls before ? — I am not aware that there has been 
auy increase of tolls of late years. Tolls are levied upon the rivers comm unicuting 
between the Ganges and the Hooghley, which are liable every year to be closed bv 
sandbanks. We employ dredging machines and large parties of workmen to 
remove those obstructions, and the toll is intended to cover the expense of the 
labour which is required to preserve the navigation. Generally, the toll more than 
covers that expense. , . / 

503. Was that an imposition of our own; were such tolls ever imposed before 

we had possession of the rivers?— I cannot =peak positively upon that Uf> ut *f the 
ancient governments laid out money in clearing the rivers, 1 feel assured that they 
would not neglect to levy a toll. ¥ 
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Henri/ St. George Tucker, Esq. called in; and Examined. 

II.S.C. Tucker , 5 ° 4 ' THE Committee believe you held some situation in the East Indies con- 

Eq. ’ nected with the collection of the revenue ?—I did. 

- 5°5- What situation was it?—I huve been more than once a member of the 

February 183-2. Board of Revenue at the presidency; I was revenue and judicial secretary to the 
Government, and a commissioner appointed in 1807 for the settlement of the 
Ceded and Conquered Territory. 

506. The Committee are desirous of drawing your attention to what is known by 
the name of the salt monopoly ; will you be so good as to state the names of the 
principal manufactories in the Bengal provinces ?—The districts of Tumlook, Hid- 
gellee, the 24 pergunnahs, Chittagong and'Cuttack. 

507. In what way is the salt obtained by the Company from these different 
factories?— The Company control the manufacture; they make advances to a 
description of persons called moiungees, who 1 are die manufacturers* 
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the Government contract with thosepersons for a certain''quantity, or 
buif of them at any regular price for any qaantitry they choose to make ?—I 
re is generally an estimated quantity mid a regulated' price for the Season : 
the delivery cannot always he in strict accordance with any previous 
fjgeiweut, because it defends Very much on the season; a greater or less quan¬ 
tity of rain or inundation will produce, or cause to be produced, a less quantity of salt. 

509. On what principle is the contract price fixed and regulated ?—Much in the 
same way as other prices, with reference to the labour employed in tho production 
of the article. 

510. Is that equal at each of the different manufactories?—I believe not exactly, 
because l believe the cost of production varies in different districts. The price of 
fuel, for instance, may be more or less in different situations, 

$H, Do you bear it enough in mind to be able to state what has been the price 
a . each of the different -factories ?—I cannot. I have visited different salt stations, 
but I never was employed in superintending the manufacture ; my evidence could 
not very well go further than to the general character of the tax; the particular 
details tnay be best explained by some gentleman who may have buen a salt agent. 

• 5112. How many salt agents are employed?-—I believe the 24 Pergunnahs have 
•been divided into two agencies, and there are seven or eight now , I think. 

1 513. Do you recollect what they are paid r—-They are paid by a commission on 
the revenue, on the net sales of their respective factories. 

514. Do you recollect w hat the amount of tho commission is ?—The amount of 
.■ commission varies, and of course will vary with the price and the quantity; but 

heretofore, when I was in India, it amounted to a large sum. 

515. How much per cent. ?—T do not recollect exactly; that is easily ascer¬ 
tained from the accounts; but I can state pretty nearly that the commission varied 
from about 40,000 to 80,000 rupees, which was the usual sum received by the salt 
agents. The factories vary very much, the salt being produced in larger quantity, 
and producing higher prices, at one factory than at another. 

: 5if). Had you ever occasion to know what number of persons were employed 
in producing salt in the Bengal territory ?—No; I cannot estimate the number 
employed. 

517. Had you ever any means of observing what was the condition of the per¬ 
sons employed on the salt factories ?—I have stated in a little pamphlet which I 
have published (I believe I could quote the words), that they, the molungees, are 
among the worst-conditioned of our native subjects. 

, 518. To what do you attribute that?—The climate is generally unhealthy ; tho 
situation in which they are employed is exposed to much discomfort, and the work, 
in fact, which they execute, is not one. which is favourable to.health. They are, 
perhaps, not so well paid as some other labourers, although I am not in a condition 
to state that they do not receive what may generally be considered the average price 
of labour to persons employed in similar occupations. I should say, from the little 
experience and the little knowledge I have had of the condition of these people, 
that it is not a profession in which they appear to enjoy the comforts of tiie labour¬ 
ing classes in other situations. 

519. Can you say what induces these persons to engage in a work which is 
below the average comfort of the other classes ?—Habit, location, and perhaps the 
difficulty of procuring other employment. 

520. Is there any restraint exercised on them ?—I believe none whatever. 

521. Do they ever get in debt to their employers ?—I should think not. There 
may be unsettled accounts, and advances may be made, which are to be repaid by 

Their deliveries of salt; but I do not believe they are liable to any personal restraint 
whatever, except after proof of debt. 

' 522. Have you any reason to believe that many of them are indebted to their 
employers ?—I atn not sufficiently acquainted with the details to answer a question 
of that kind. 

523. But, generally speaking, you think that their condition is rather a comfort¬ 
less one ?—I do not go so far as to say that generally ; I speak of their couditiou 
comparatively: I should say they are among the worst-conditioned of our native 
Subjects, from climate, situation, and the nature of their labour. 

524, Supposing that any thing was to change, either accidentally, or intention¬ 
ally, the course of the salt trade in Bengal, aiul that the inhabitants of Bengal 
were to derive their salt either from the Coromandel coast, or any other source of 
supply, do you think that those persons who are now employed in making the salt 
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5 icoukl be provided for either on land now uncultivated, or in any way^ 

improve their condition ? —I have recorded my opinion, that it should be 411 <#j#t 
with the Bengal government to extend the importation of coast salt, and toTuduce 
is. the manufacture of our ownJBeugal salt in particular situations which are unfavour¬ 
able to its production, and which are unfavourable abo-to the health of the people 
employed. I have done so with another view; I consider that salt on the coast of 
Coromandel can be produced much cheaper, and that by importing it largely we 
shall encourage the navigation of the doneys, or native vessels, which are employed 
frequently in conveying grain from Bengal to the coast, and which would derive a 
beneficial freight by having a return cargo in salt. With respect to the application 
of that surplus labour which may be thrown out of employ by reducing the 
manufacture in Bengal, the only’ resources, or the chief resources, of the Indian 
population nt present is an application to the land. The manufactures of cotton, 
which heretofore constituted the staple and the great source of wealth to the 
country, have been nearly annihilated by the introduction of manufactures from 
Great Br itain, by the substitution and use of British manufactures. 

525. Do you think that an increase in tire manufacture of salt from Coromandel 
would l>e of mutual advantage to the two provinces, and to the country generally i 
—Decidedly so. This opinion I have uot only placed on record, but I have given 
it to the public. 

.526. Have you any means of knowing the difference of price between salt from 
the coast of Coromandel and a similar quantity manufactured in Bengal ? — I cannot 
state the present price with certainty, or exactness; but omitting the government 
duty levied in the provinces under the presidency of Fort St. George, .the price of 
salt produced on the Coromandel coast is considerably below the cost of that manu¬ 
factured in our Bengal provinces. I know pretty well tne prices; but I cannot 
undertake to give a detail of them. 

527. But you can give that information without stating it with great accuracy ?-— 
It is a varying quantity from year to year; the prices of our Bengal manufacture are 
liable to vary; they vary in different fuctories. I could give you veiy easily a general 
average both the one and the other. 

528. I3e so good as to state the amount of the duty levied upon salt in the 
presidency of Fort St. George; before it is imported into Bengal, does it become 
chargeable?—-It is admitted in two different ways ; on “permit” sometimes, wher^' 
the individual buys the sail and pays the duty; it is sometimes admitted orreontruct; 
there the government of Fort St. George have also the benefit of the duty; it goes 
as a part of their local revenue, so tliat m fact the salt does come charged with the 
duty to us. 

529. In every case? —I believe in every case; because we hftve not been in the 
habit of importing salt from Madras as mere merchants. We have imported on 
contract, or on “ permit,” that is, giving a license to vessels to import, the parties 
receiving a certain rate on the delivery of the »alt in Calcutta. I can state what 
that irate has formerly been; it has been 5.5 or 60 rupees per hundred waunds. The 
“ permit” trade, as formerly carried on, yielded a very small freight. 

530. In every case the salt brought into the Bengal presidency from the Coro¬ 
mandel coast was delivered into the government stores; cun you describe the nature 
of the “ permit” to which you have alluded i —Tbe “ permit” was nothing more 
than a. license to import salt, the importer engaging to deliver that salt at fixed 
prices into the government warehouses at Calcutta. When wc had reason to 
suppose that the salt likely to be imported on permit would not be sufficient for the 
demand, we have engaged in contracts, or authorized the government of Madras to 
engage in contracts, for tbe supply of the quantity of salt required. 

53 Has the contract price been in all eases below the price that was agreed to 
be given to the manufacturers of salt in Bengal? —I rather think that salt can 
always be delivered in Calcutta at u rate below' the natural cost of production of 
our own salt. 

532. I wish to ask you whether- there is any difference in the quality of salt pro- 
duced in Bengal ?—My opinion is, that the Coromandel salt is a purer salt; that 
it is more nearly the pure muriate of soda. The Bengal salt is not an antiseptic; and 
I have heard that the molangees, in order to increase tbe quantity, are accustomed 
to throw into the brine tire ashes of the fuel used by them. This adds a little, by 
the solution of the alkali, but it is an adulteration of the salt which has not been 
found by experience to be u real antiseptic. The quality of the B$)gal salt is so 
tar different from the Madras salt (w hich 1 believe to be nearly the pure muriate of 
soda), that the former will not cure meat; but you cannot account for tastes; and 
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pqoj>l§ of Bengal at. the present moment (or at least they have done so hitherto), 

) u/prtterence to, the Bengal salt. 

—'v^K'‘^ oe * the coast salt undergo any process n( refinement. before it is carried , 
uite^iisimptioo ? -In Bengal ? " ^.%uary 

534. Yes.—Not in Bengal* it sold as it is importer!. 

535. Is it subsequently ffefined ?* — Noj it is adulterated before it reaches the 
consumer, I am afraid. 

53b. What quantity of salt is permitted to be imported from the Madras presi¬ 
dency?—That varies in different years; it depends partly on the quantity we can 
produce in Bengal, and the quantity that we think we can bring to sale. 

537. What is the greatest quantity you have ever known imported?-—I do not 
think there arc more than four or five lacs of maunds imported generally. 

538. Seeing that the contract price is less in one case than the other, what has 
induced the government of Bengal to prefer purchasing a far greater quantity of 
salt at a higher price?—That, is a question which is not very easily resolved.;*my 
opinion is, that we should purchase more of the one than we do at present. 

530. Can you state what is the reason that induced a commercial company to 
prefer purchasing at a high price rather than at a low price ?—My opinion is, that 
there can be no good reason. I do not know that we could suddenly import from 
the Coromandel coast a quantity sufficient to supply the whole consumption of 
Bengal* hut my belief is, that we could gradually increase the quantity, arid perhaps 
ultimately supply the whole consumption of Bengal by importation from the coast, 
upon better terms and with greater advantage,proportionately reducing our Bengal 
manufacture. 

540. Although there might have been a difficulty in obtaining, in the .first 
instance, all the salt that might have been required from the Coromandel coast, 
have the Company taken pains to obtain as much as they could, or have they 
restricted, or do they intentionally restrict it ? —The plan of the Bengal government 
lws been to supply from the coast the deficiency of the Bengal manufacture. My 
individual opinion is, that they ought to import as much as possible from the coast, 
and in the same proportion to reduce the Bengal manufacture. 

541. Can you explain to the Committee why it has been thought wise to pursue 
a. different course; what is the object, what is the motive?—We found the manu¬ 
facture established. The monopoly has been attended with considerable profit; and 
the government of Bengal may not have wished to put that profit at risk by having 
recourse, experimentally, to au untried alternative; but I repeat, my individual 
opinion is, that the substitution of the coast salt for the Bengal salt is highly 
desirable. There is a prejudice (and that perhaps constituted one of the reasons 
which influenced the Bengal government) in favour of the Bengal salt on the part 
of the consumer, and the price of the Bengal salt has hitherto been higher than 
that of the coast salt ia the Calcutta markets. A This difference of price was, per¬ 
haps, equal to the difference of cost, so that upon the whole, as large a profit was 
probably realized by continuing the Bengal manufacture as would have been obtained 
by making the substitution, which I am disposed to consider advisable. 

54a. Under what, rules and regulations is the salt sold by the Company?—The 
salt, is put up periodically for public sale in lots; I think they were formerly quar¬ 
terly, hut now they are monthly. 

543. Put up in lots of what size?—They were formerly 1,000 maunds, but I 
believe they have been reduced to 500. 

544. Are they put up to 'free and open saleor—Yes, to free and open com¬ 
petition. 

545. Arc there many purchasers, or only a few?--A considerable number of 
jwrebasors. There ore sometimes speculative purchasers, intermediate between 
the government and the merchant (brokers and others) ; but the number of pur¬ 
chasers is considerable. 

54b, Have the goodness to state what is the usual selling price ?—The price of 
the Bengal salt varies from 350 to 450 rupees the 100 maunds; that is, it sells 
generally at from 350 to 450 rupees. 

547. Does the price vary much from year to year, or from month to mouth ?— 

It Iras varied betw een those two extremes ; but it has rarely been below the one, 
or has much exceeded the other. 

548. Do the purchasers contract to remove the salt at a given time ?—A rowannah 
or pas- is issued, which runs for a particular time; but'they clear it out very much 
according to tb'lir own convenience. 
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.,549. Have you ever known instances of the purchasers complaining 
have been unable to realize the price they have undertaken to give; and 1 
known allowances made on, that score i —I do not recollect such instance! 
usual to make a deposit oh the sale, which of course, would bo liable to forfeiture 
if diej* did pot clear out the salt ultimately. # ^ 

550. Ca ryou inform the Committee what is the usitbl difference betweervtbc price 
at which th2 Company sell, and the price at which the consumers in the different 
parts of the country ultimately purchase the sail ?—I am afraid the price to the 
consumer is considerably enhanced in the retail sale, and the article is also dete¬ 
riorated ; hut I could not undertake to state, the exact rate of enhancement, because 
it varies id every district, and perhaps in every market. Part of the selling price 
to the consumer, of course, consists in the charges of transportation, and the profits 
of the iutepnediate agents, and these will be different in different situations. 

551Rot salt that is consumed in and about Calcutta, can have its charge very 
little increased by transport; have you any means of knowing in what the price is 
enhanced, compared with the price at which the Government sells, to the consumer 
in Calcutta ornl its immediate neighbourhood ?—The retail price in Calcutta 
exceeds, of course, the wholesale price; but I could not undertake to say at any 
given period what has been the ratio of increase. 

552. Speaking generally, do you think the high price of salt presses incon¬ 

veniently on the inhabitants of Bengal generally ?—My opinion is, with reference 
generally to the character of the tax, that it bears by no means heavily on the popit- 
lation ; or at least, I am disposed to think that it would he exceedingly difficult to 
substitute any direct tax which w&ild bear more lightly; although it is not.abso¬ 
lutely a voluntary lax, yet it is paid insensibly. The consumer, if it be considered 
a necessary of lite, i- of course under the necessity of payfng the tax. In remote 
and small markets jt would, he difficult to say in what degree the price of any 
article, when extremely scarce, may be enhanced ; but I speak with relation to 
those paid generally, by the consumer. * 

553. Are you able to say whether.it is likely that it rnay have amounted to sevecal 

hundreds peri cent. ?—Unquestionably, beyond the cost of manufacture. The 
monopo% does enhance the price to the consumer several hundreds per cent., no 
doubt Our" own tux, without the intermediate profits of merchants and retailers, 
amounts to several hundreds per cent. ™ 

554- Can you inform the Committee the limits to which, this supply of salt 
extends ; at what distance from Calcutta is it met by the supply from the West ?~ r 
If supplies,the, whole of Bengal proper, Bclmr and Orissa; but in Benares it meets 
the Western salt. 

555. Do you know in what way the salt is obtained ; is it from brine springs or 
salt lakes?—Much of it is-produced from salt lakes in Malwa. 

556. Do you know any thing if the . nature of that salt —It is considered 
inferior to the Bengal salt. 

557. Do you entertain any^idoubt that, if a cheaper and more plentiful supply 
could be obtained in Bengal, that a much larger surface of the interior would be 
supplied from that source thun there is at present?—It has been an. object .with us 
to extend the use and consumption of our Bengal salt, from which we derive., so 
large a revenue; but wc are in this dilemma; the salt from the lakes of Malwa is 
produced much cheaper than the Bengal salt at our sale prices. If we impose a 
duty sufficient to bring the Western salt on a level with the Bengal salt, we inevita¬ 
bly produce smuggling: the frontier is so extensive that it cannot be guarded, and 
a high rate of duty, under such circumstances, will always be injudicious; so tfiat. 
in point of fact, we caunot bring that salt to a level w hich would induce the con ¬ 
sumer to give a preference to our own. An attempt was made in 1805, after 
obtaining possession of tlie Western Provinces, to introduce a monopoly of the 
Malwa and other salts on our Western frontier, but it failed totally. 

558. Is the salt that E introduced in the westward charged with a duty inj.,he 
countries in which it is produced ?—At present a great part of the territory is unde^ 
our own influence ; Malwa, for instance. 

559. Is it excised ?—It pays a duty in any native independent state in which it 
is either produced or through which it is Ajra ns ported, and it also pays a duty upon 
our own frontier; but that duty has now been rendered moderate, in. order to 
prevent smuggling. 

5G0. Is not salt so : bulky a commodity that it is difficult to smuggle it?—It Is 
difficult, but not impracticable. Jp. 

561. What 
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at is the distance of the source of that salt, (the Western salt) from the 
feh it meets the Bengal salt, compared vvith the distance to that point 
lengal monopoly ?—The Bengal salt reaches as far as Benares, which in 
se river is more distant,; but in a direct line about 400 miles from the 16 
; the Western gak imported has to traverse-"h considerable extent, of 
country to Benares. v 

562. You have given me the distauce from the Benares point, now I want to 
know the distance from the western point to Benares ?—The distances ure much 
more considerable ; 1 should suppose to Benares, the Western salt is conveyed about 
8« o miles, and it supplies the intermediate country. 

5^3- Now wbat is the comparative difficulty of transport over those two dis¬ 
tances of country ?—*-The transportation, although against the stream, is more easy, 
perhaps, and more certain from the Bengal provinces. The salt from Mahva and 
the western lakes is transported a considerable distance by. land in hackereys 
(carts), or 011 bullocks. 

564. Then you conceive that the Bengal salt may be more easily transmitted to 
Benares than the Western salt can he transmitted to the same point?—Decidedly; 
the latter, fora part of the distance (i.e. from Furruckabad, Cawnpore, Agra, and 
some other places), is transported by water; but in the route from the western lakes, 
and in crossing the Dooab, it is transported by land-carriage. 

565. Therefore, notwithstanding the obstacles presented by a double distance and 
greater difficulties of transport, the Western salt is produced so cheaply as to meet 
die Bengal salt in the Benares province r—Yes* because the import duty On transit 
is not nearly equal to the profit or monopoly pt iep. 

566-7. Have you sjftttid what the amount of duty levied at oar frontier is?— 
That has been altered. 'T think it appears in the Regulations of 1810. 

568, fs it your opinion that the manufactory of salt, as conducted under the 
Bengal monopoly, is more expensive than it would be if conducted by private manu¬ 
facturers ?—l should doubt it very much ; it is impossible for rue to say what private 
agency and individual ingenuity may effect; but my belief is that our manufacture 
is conducted with great prudence and economy. I have not been a life to make the 
comparison with any manufacture tried by individuals, and therefore,.I win not go 

f t. far as to say that individuals may not be more successful than the agents of the 
ompany in producing the article at a cheap-rate ; but inf belief is that groat atten¬ 
tion is paid by the Company's servants to^the manufacture, and that it is produced 
as economically as circumstances will permit. 

569. Do you not conceive that the establishments maintained by the Company 
for that manufacture are upon a more extensive scale than might be necessary for 
conducting the manufacture under private management ?—The only establishments 
are the public servants, whose agency is considered necessary to conduct and super¬ 
intend the manufacture ; the principal European officer is paid by a commission ; 
whether that commission exceeds the profit whiclia private individual would be 
content vmb*I cannot un ertake to say. 

• 570. With reference to the supply of the interior of the country, and to the proba¬ 
bility, under the circumstances under which the trade is conducted, of its being a very 
Scanty one, I beg to refer you to this, which is an extract from a letter from the Gover¬ 
nor General’s agent from Ramghur: “ t shall rejoice if your plan for extending the 
supply of salt to the country in general is carried into effect, because the greater part of 
the districts under my agency ure at times much distressed for want of that necessary 
article. Singboon in particular is so very precari&u&ly situated, that once hr twice 
the surka. coles have assembled in large bodies round my tents, earnestly beseeching 
me to apply to Government to adopt some means to their being regularly funli&bed. 

The zemindar of SingboOn the other day wrote to me, stating he had not a seer 
left on his estate, and begging that I would give him a note to the salt agent to 
enable him to purchase a supply. Salt is only allowed to be transported into Sing¬ 
boon by the way of the Bermooi pass. A glance of the accompanying sketch of the 
^frontier of those places will show thfe hardship of being obliged to bring the salt 
from such a distance when it really could be got on the border of their district; 
besides the length cf the journey, the poor fellows ure obliged td pay a toll to every 
Chief through whose district it passes, athere are at least half-a-dozen of them ; 
the consequence is; that salt is smuggled whenever an opportunity offers.” With 
reference to that statement, what is it that occurs to you ?—I think it highly probable 
that the district, of Ramghur, which is an inland hilly district, nmy sometimes be very 
inadequately shftplied ; and that in consequence of tbe salt passing through the terri- 
735.-—-III. f tories 
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ries of fietty chiefs, it may be liable to great exactions, likely to produce 
hancement ot price. It must lie observed also, that on that frontier (SiugbootlAAL- 
or the Jungle districts bordering on the Hidgeltce agency,) there are great facilities 
for smuggling; and the. amit may perhaps find it necessary to impose checks and 
restraints, which may operate in obstructing the transit of salt, and by consequence 
in enhancing its price. 1 may observe further, with Inference to that part of the 
country, that the transport of salt by the Ganges to Patna, and from thence to 
Rarnyliur, is attended with a very heavy expense; and 1 think it possible that the 
district or Ramghur may be one of those to which Sir Charles Forbes alluded, 
where, from the- difficulty and expense attending its transportion, the salt comes to 
the consumer no doubt very much enhanced in price. 

571. But if that were the cause of the enhancement, it could hardly Ik? said to 
be produced by the monopoly, because the difficulty of transport would have that 
effect on ssvlt produced by any other means r—The difficulty of transportation would 
of course be the same whether the monopoly existed or not; but if we were not 
compelled, with a view to the preservation of the monopoly, to place restrictions 
upon that frontier, Ramghur would be supplied from Cuttack audfrom the Hidgellee 
agency, through more direct chaunel*. 

572. Do you believe that much salt is smuggled into consumption from the dif¬ 
ferent factories, of which no account is rendered to the Company at ail, und that 
salt is in point of fact removed from the manufactories without heing conveyed into 
the Company’s warehouses r —1 think it very probable that the toolungees or manu¬ 
facturers themselves smuggle a little, salt; tuid I hope they Supply their own con* 
sumption. I think it also possible that, by the collusion and connivance of the 
public servants, even the regular merchants sometimes remove a larger quantity of 
salt than they are entitled to under their passes from the district golahs. The 
Madras salt is all warehoused aud disposed of at the sulkeah golabs, about a mile 
from Calcutta; but in ail the salt districts from whence the saiti? removed under 
these passes by the merchant himself, it is very possible that our servants may 
sometimes allow greater quantities to be removed than the rowann&hs or passes 
expressbut l believe the check is generally very efficient at the chokees. 

573. Have you heard any estimate which you, think nearly correct of the quantity 
of salt which finds its way into consumption in Bengal which is smuggled ?—I could 
not undertake to estimate the extent of smuggling ; my own opinion is that it is not 
very extensive. I should observe, as'q.’sort of palliation of the monopoly restric¬ 
tions, that as soon as the suit leaves the salt districts it passes perfectly+free; we 
place a barrier, by means of the salt chokees, around the manufacturing districts, 
but as soon as it passes that barrier, iheit is no further hindrance to its pussage. 

574. Was your attention ever draw n to the possibility of a trade with England in 
salt; do you Know at whut price it.could be imported from Liverpool?—I cannot 
answer the question, because I cannot undertake to state at what price it could be 
imported. 1 have not paid particular attention to the prices in this country ; and the 
charge of transportation of cofflfec would vary with circumstances. In time of wur, 
in consequence of higher freights and higher insurances, the article roust necessarily 
come much higher ; and we could never certainly allow our population to depend 
on a casual or uncertain supply. I may go on to observe, that I doubt extremely 
whether our native population would be disposed to consume your English salt, for 
their prejudices are very strong, and they have, I believe, at this moment, an idea 
that your manufacture takes place in a manner which they would consider impure ; 
that you employ in the purification of your salt materials which they would esteem 
impure ; and that they would be very much disposed to reject the article, if they 
were aware of its origin. 

575. Under these circumstances, the Committee would think it probably that no 
obstruction whatever has been placed in the way of English salt, either by duty or 
by regulation; is that so ?—There is a prohibition against the importation of oil 
salt, except under permit or license, or contract with the Bengal government. 

576. Would that be necessary if there was a disinclination to consume English 
salt?—It would he a question then for the Government 10 determine, I presume, 
whether the importation of that salt would interfere with our Bengal revenue, the 
“ Bengal monopoly,” as it is called; whe|bcr we could realize a duty on our im¬ 
portation of English salt, which would compensate us for giving up the Bengal 
monopoly. 

577. During the time you were connected with the revenue in .Bengal was any 
attempt made to import salt from England?—I do not recollect any. 

578. During 
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ifing ihe time you were connected with India, did the possibility or proba¬ 
ting by importing sail from England ever come under the consideration 
gal government:—It never, that I recollect, cantc under the considera- 

. Bengal government; and I myself individually should have doubted 

whether it would be received, by life consumer, and therefwe, whether the project 
of its introduction would not be altogether visionary. I myself, in consequence of 
a plan having been proposed by one of tire public servants in Bengal to purify the 
008815011 upon the plan of the Liver pool manufacture, recorded upon the proceed¬ 
ings of the Court of Directors a. dissent, or minute, explaining the grounds on which 
i considered it highly unndvisablc to make any such attempt. That document may 
of course be obtained and referred lo by the Committee. 

579. Would it not have been, uruler the circumstances you describe, desirable to 
have given the British trader a fair chance, or at least a fair opportunity, of trying 
the experiment of the market, and ascertaining by experiment whether' or no the 
Hindoos would have continued to have objected to his salt :—I haw no objection 
to your making lhat experiment, provided we, ns a government, are allowed to 
impose a doty on importation sufficient to protect our Bengal salt revenue. 

580. Do you know the amount of duty that is now .charged on salt, if any should 
be imported from Great Britain 2 —i do not recollect that the importation is recog¬ 
nised by our local law or regulations; if any importation were allowed* there must 
be a protecting duty. 

581. Do you kx«ow under what, regulation such salt would be admitted iuto 

Bengal ?—I think the last regulation, prescribing the duties on importation, was 
pased in I reallv do not wish to suy much odf lhat Regulation, as it seems 

to me to be somewhat extraordinary and questionable : it enacts, thatsaltimportcd, 
widiout being on permit or contract, shall be deposited in the Company’s golnhs 
and sold. If it realise 300 rupees per too mounds (or n duly of three rupees per 
mound), the whole goes to the Company ; if it realize more, tbc excess goes to the 
importer ; if it realize leas, it is required to be destroyed. 

582. J wish to ask if any merchant would import salt under those Regulations?— 
Unquestionably it has been imported, because the selling price generally^exceeds 
the duty of 300 rupees per hundred in minds, and is sufficient to give a remunerating 
pjofit to the importer. 

"583. Is it within your knowledge that itfras l»een imported from Great Britain ? 
— No. 'V' 

5^3*AFrotn what country then?—From the Coromandel coast. 

584. Has any sak come from Persia?—It is imported from Muskat in small 
quantity. * 

385. Tbe Committee conclude that it is the main object of the Indian govern¬ 
ment, in adopting the regulations which are imw adopted in Bengal, to raise as 
large a sum ns they can in the nature of a duty on salt, provided only the largest 
revenue is secured which they cun fairly obtain on it, tmeive their subjects the cheapest 
and best supply in their power; I would ask you, vmether you ure of opinion that 
the regulations now in force are the best that could be devised for securing those 
objects r—I could not possibly undertake to say that the present, or auy other 
system which could be devised, is the ItoU which could be devised. Our object has 
been to raise as large a revenue as possible, always considering, of course, the 
comfort of the consumer, and the means generally of promoting that object in 
the best manner. A material improvement, as I have stated before, may, 1 think, 
he effected by increasing the importation of salt from the coast of Coromandel, 
and by reducing our ow n manufacture in particular objectionable situations. 

58 < 5 , Will you turn your attention fora moment to the question I am about to 
propose to your consideration: Suppose, for a moment, that the Company were 
10 lay aside, in the matter of salt, their character of merchants, and were neither to 
buy nor to sell salt, but were to leave the dealing in salt to such merchants as might 
be disposed to undertake it; suppose that their whole attention was directed, as 
governors, to raise by taxation the largest revenue they could secure from salt, 
whether made or imported ; suppose that 00 all salt made in Bengal an excise duty 
should-be charged and levied under regulations which should be sufficient to secure 
the-duly, founded upon similar principles tq those which were established in England 
for securing the revenue here; supposing, with reference to ul! salt to be introduced 
by sea, whether from Malabar or from the coast of Coromandel, or whether from 
England, a fixed customs-duty should be taken; do you think that, under such 
a system of regulations, the revenue to the Iudian government might be effectually 
735.—III. v 2 secured 
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. secured, and as large an amount as is at present collected ; and do you tnj 
deal tfie supply to the inhabitants of Bengal might be enlarged and improved ?-l 
'$/ a very comprehensive question; in fact, it embraces many objects. 1 can only state, 
'583a. generally, that the substitution of an excise for that profit, which we now obtain by 
meaus of the. monopoly, would be expensive and extremely vexatious. If thesupply 
to the consumer could be furnished wholly by importation, we ought fix a very 
high import as a substitute for the monopoly profit; but all high duties are 
liable to be evaded by smuggling, and I should very much doubt whether, in the 
case of our succeeding irv'substituting salt by importation tor the salt at present 
manufactured at home, we could, by means of the import duty, derive the 'Same 
revenue. The Committee will be pleased to observe, that the Bengal salt is manu¬ 
factured within narrow limits; that the monopoly profit may be considered as 
something approaching in effect to an excise duty; an excise duty levied, I may 
say. at the place of manufacture on the whole consumption. ■ Tf wo waited until 
the salt was spread over the country, and then levied an excise, or a duty upon 
transit, we could not effect that object without an expensive establishment,■’nor 
without rendering the tax, in my opinion, extremely vexatious to the people. 

587. The Committee, from documentswhich they have been enabled to have 
recourse to, have reason to believe that the contract price of salt which is paid by 
the Bengal government is geueraily 1 s. 2 d. the bushel; that there are other charges 
which generally raise the cost of the salt to them to about is. 6 d. a bushel; it 
appears that the average estimated selling price from the government warehouses 
is about $s. $d. per bushel, so that the tax, or the profit to the Government; may¬ 
be estimated at something less than 4 5. per bushel, which is equal^fb a duty of 
| that the principles upon which our excise 


about 270 per cent. Now, suppi 
duty upon salt, which was infinitely higher, were regulated, and were applied to the 
salt factories in Bengal, where, in your opinion, would be the difficulty in charging 
on tbp salt introduced in the golahs a duty of as. 6 d., always supposing that that 
class of officers which are now fotuiff efficient to prevent smuggling under the present 
regulations would he equally efficient to prevent smuggling under those regulations, 
without, the possibility of their being more costly under the new system than they - 
are under the old one ; and supposing only that the duty introduced into the golahs 
was not to be paid until the salt is carried out by the merchant for consumption, 
and that no persons were permitted to trade in it but those who could give security 
that the duty should be paid : under fuCh regulations, could there be by possibility 
a'greaterdifficulty in ensuring the amount of ditty, which we suppose to be 270 per 
cent., in the one case than in the other; that is, under tho suggested regulations 
and those that now exist?—If die monopoly were abandoned, and the manufacture 
of salt were left to private individuals, it appears to me that it would be extremely 
difficult to levy a duty, in the shape of an excise, commensunuc with the present 
profit of the monopoly. There, is a great temptation to evade all high duties; and 
there would be facilities, I think, sufficient to enable private manufacturers and 
dealers to supply a portion, amd no inconsiderable portion, of the consumption by 
evading the duty. 

588. The facilities, what will they he ' The local .'Consumption of the 'districts 
in which the manufacture takes place would, I have no doubt, evade the duty very 
generally; and I believe that at present, to a certain extent, it is evaded ; but my 
opinion is, that t tie re would be an illicit manufacture and exportation from those 
districts, under such a system, to an extent materially injurious to the revenue. 

I cannot well imagine any checks which could be well imposed on the manufacturers 
and dealers sufficient to secure the application of the duty to the whole manufac¬ 
ture. At present the whole manufacture is in our hands, and our monopoly 
profit is derived from nearly the whole manufacture: under a system of private 
management, my apprehension is that no inconsiderable quantity would escape 
the tax. 

589. Under the regulations that were established in England, all persons were 
prevented arbitrarily from making salt who did not enter their premises and obtain 
permission from the Excise to do so; would there be any difficulty whatever in 
applying such a regulation in Bengal, and would not such a regulation as effectually 
prevent the clandestine manufacture of stril as the regulations which exist at present, 
(and which are described by you as effectually accomplishing that object f —I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the excise regulations of this country to be able to 
say how far they could be applied with effect to the manufacture of salt in Bengal ; 
but my belief is, that any excise regulations which could well be introduced into 
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wloSld be liable to be evaded, and that they would generally operate vexa- 
£Jitj on (he, people. 

you point out in what way they would be likely to operate vexntiously 
to thcji^dple ?—My opinion is, that the people of India ought to be exposed as *3 February 
filtltf as possible to the interference of revenue officers of any description. 

591. Is it possible that any interference can exceed the interference which is 
applied to the manufacturers of salt at present in Bengal ? Are they not under restric¬ 
tions as absolute, in order to secure the monopoly, as they could be placed under 
in order to secure the revenue ?—The manufacture of salt is at present under the 
government officers, the government agents and servants. 

592. If the change that has been suggested took place, would it not still continue 
under government officers and agents and servants ?—That would depend on the 
nature of the system which it may be proposed to introduce in substitution for the 
existing system. T suppose .the question to assume, that the manufacture is made 
free to any persons who may choose to engage in it. Supposing the manufacture to 
he conducted by individuals, you must have a hast of revenue officers to superintend 
their transactions and concerns; at present the Government employ the molungees, 
w ho are the labourers, jn «prodtiping the salt. Their condition, as I have before 
stated, may not be such as is desirable, but by substituting privute agency, I do 
not know that their condition would be improved. 

09.T There was no idea, when the question was suggested to your consideration, 
that any. individual who liked to embark in the trade might be permitted to do so; . 
but the ide& that was suggested to you was, that no person should be permitted to 
make salt v*fto did not point out the premises on which he was desirous of making 
it, in such a way that Government might be satisfied that they could be surveyed and 
properly looked after. The idea was, also, that a license should be obtained for 
making the salt, and that the manufacture should be carried on under the same sort 
of guard or superintendence that is now applied to the manufacturers who make by 
contract for the Company : the idea also was, that no person should be permitted, 
although a private manufacturer, to sell salt, without having, in the first plate, con¬ 
veyed it into the government golahs, as a security for the duty; that no sale should 
take place at the pluce of manufacture, hut that in every instance all the salt made 
should be carried into government warehouses, in the spine way as the government 
suit imported would tie if it were warehoused for the security of the duty, hut 
that the duty should be collected from the merchants at the time they effected their 
private sale to the dealers who are to transport it over the country. If these 
objects could be secured, would not a great part of the difficulties you have men¬ 
tioned be. remedied ?—I believe I understand the question; it seems to me to be 
this, that individuals, under license, should be allowed freely to manufacture salt, 
under the obligation that it should be deposited in the public golahs, orwarehouses, 
where it would be subjected to an excise. My belief is, that smuggling would take 
place between the period of manufacture and place of manufacture, and the period 
of its being so deposited in the public golahs, therefore we could not apply the tax 
to the whole quantity produced. The plan would seem to me to resolve itself into 
a change of agency merely, as regards the manufacture; and I very much doubt 
whether that change of agency would produce any benefit, either in regard to the 
price or cost of the article, or iu regard to the well-being of the parties whose labour 
>s employed in producing the article. 

594* lie so good as to state why you think that the present force of chokees, 
wjm arc at present cnpuble of preventing the smuggling under the present system, 
should not be equally capable of preventing it in the system under consideration ?— 

The same chokees, in either case, would be equally efficient in preventing smuggling 
from the salt districts j but if we put the manufacture out of our hands, into private 
hands, the individual manufacturers will have means and facilities of supplying, at 
all events, the consumption of the salt districts; and they will have, I think, greater 
means even of smuggling for the supply of the country more generally. 

595. Bo not Government, in point of fact, agree to give a contract price, so 
much per niairnd, for all the salt made now; is not that the case?—Yes; they 
arrange, at the commencement of the.season, with the manufacturers for estimated 
quantities at particular prices. 

.590. In what sense, tben, can it be said that the present manufacturers of salt 
are not manufacturers supplying you on contracts?—T hey are manufacturers cer¬ 
tainly, but manufacturers under the superintendence and agency of the public 
servants. 
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597. Why then won!j not you he equally secure if the salt was made !. t . 
manufacturers under the superintendence of government officers, who shkn.il \ 
called excise officers instead of suit agents; instead of monopoly agents, .caTnhetjo 
excise officers; where is the shadow of difference ?—1 supposed when this projected 
system was mentioned, that it. was proposed to consign the manufacture either to the 
zemindars or to large capitalists ; if all the change intended be, that the mol undoes 
shall manufacture the salt and deposit that salt in the district golahs, the change 
appears to me to dm nominal, as far as the first process is concerned. 

.598. There must of course be a new mercantile capital introduced, instead of, 
the mercantile capital which is now furnished by the Company; somebody must 
appear in the character of the manufacturer or merchant; but still the question 
always supposes, that whoever was employed, rich or poor, tluit he would bo under 
the surveillance of the Government, and it does not occur to urn to put the question 
to you, that you would have more .difficulty in controlling a -wealthy indiv idual 
than a poor mo&angfee?—But the wealthy individual would have better means of 
smuggling than the poor molungee, as I understand the idea which has been thrown 
out. 

599 - Do you entertain any doubt, that under such a system as has been suggested 
to you, that a fair competition of commercial capital would insure to the indi¬ 
vidual consumers a delivery of salt at a much lower price, as compared with the 
cost price and the duty, than they obtain it now, when a sort of second monopoly 
arises between the monopoly of the Company and the consumer, by its passing into 
the hands of wealthy merchants ?—-The government duty constitutes the great 
element in the price to the consumer. Whether private agency could introduce 
the article on cheaper terms than the present government -agency I cannot under¬ 
take to say; but it does not. appear to roe that, by introducing and substituting 
private agency in the manufacture, any material change would take place in regard 
to the price to the consumer, unless either the public duty were reduced, or unless 
the cost of production were diminished by means of such private agency. 

600. Do you not think that the limited quantity that is nowsupplied to the Govern¬ 
ment, that the limit which it is now found necessary to impose on the quantity in 
'the government sales, would be very much got rid of, and that the private mer¬ 
chants would find the means of supplying a considerable quantity always with the 
amount of duty imposed?—It has been tin object with the government of Bengal to 
increase their sales gradually, and indeed as far as they can lie extended, without 
materially reducing the public revenue. The sales heretofore amounted only to 
about 38 or 40. lacs of uiuunds, and now we bring 48 hies of amend* to sale. We 
regulate the supply of the market, with reference to the selling prices, extending it 
when the prices rise, and reducing it when we have reason to believe that the market 
has been over supplied. 

601. Do you entertain a doubt that if merchants could enter freely into this 
trade, always paying the amount of government duty, that they would, by the 
natural process of*competition, extend the supply and reduce the price to the people ? 
—I do not see how the price to the consumer igJto be reduced, except by .econo¬ 
mising in the charge of producing and oouveyinjfrhe article to the consumer, or by 
a reduction of the public tax. 

602. Suppose that the public tax, or rather the monopoly profit to the Company 
under the present regulations, should appear to be 275 per cent., and that a duty of 
275 per cent, was imposed on all salt imported from Great Britain, what objection, 
in your view, could there be to admitting the free importation of salt from Great 
Britain, from permitting it to be warehoused on its arrival in public golsLlis. the 
amount of duty to which the salt was liable being paid in the usual way, in the way 
usual in England on its being taken out of the warehouse to be sold for consump¬ 
tion ; will that cither lead to a loss of revenue, or in any way injure the Government 
of Bengal ?—-The present monopoly profit, which has been estimated at 275 per 
cent., would have produced the same revenue, when applied to the same quantity, 
from whatever quarter that quantity might come; but I have stated already, that 
I doubt very much whether the Indian consumer would receive your English salt, 

I have also stated that it would not be desirable that the Indian consumer should lie 
left to any uncertain supply. 

603. We will not suppose that any uncertainty should be created, or that the 
Bengal government should be intended to forego any compulsion; the question 
merely supposed the permission ; and the object was to know what objection there 
could be to granting such a pernjjpion, leaving persons to avail themselves of it or 
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iiig to circumstances, as they might turn out, to know whether the govern- 
jfngal could be lowers of revenue, or whether any injury could be done to 
—The Bengal government could not be losers by levying the same rate 

.., i the same quantity; hut there are many considerations involved in the ^3 February 1833 

question of substituting, at any duty, the English article, if English salt will not be 
received by the Indian consumer. 

(104. Vv 7 e only suggest competition; where lies the objection to giving permission ? 

—I have no objection to that if the people will eat it, and you do not supersede the 
other, It is possible that the English salt, by a greater degree of cheapness (nut 
that I assume that fact), might supersede in time our own manufacture, and leave 
us dependent on a distant, and by consequence an uncertain supply. The like duty 
on like quantities must produce the like result. I consider the two countries united 
us one; t wish to see India treated as the county of York. 

605. Are you aware whether the Court of Directors had ever contemplated 
a change of this description ?—Of substitution ? 

606. Yes.—Not that I know of. 

607. You do not happen to be acquainted with the letter in the separate depart¬ 
ment from the Court of Directors to the authorities at Bengal, dated the loth June 
1829, in which they remark upon certain communications from the Board of Revenue 
in Bengal, and make use of this language : “ With respect to the supply from the 
coast, we shall call for more information on the subject from the Madras government, 
and shall not decide without mature consideration; but the present impression on our 
minds is, that an arrangement with reference to that which now exists might bo mads 
for obtaining the whole to be supplied from the coast, and putting an end to the 
Bengal manufactory, with its complicated and most expensive machinery — I was 
a party to that letter ; and I have already stated most distinctly that I have long 
wished to substitute, as far as possible, coast salt or Coromandel salt for our own; 
give me the cheapest and best article, and I do not care from whence it comes in 
the present Instance. 

fioft. In respect to the difficulty of substituting fen excise superintendence for the 
: present monopoly agency, is it not the case that the manufactory of salt in Bengal 
is necessarily confined to a particular district?—There are only particular situations 
in, which salt can be produced; the districts must be within the influence of the 
tides. Salt is produced from the deposit made during the spring tides, therefore the 
manufacturing districts are confined to what may be considered the neighbourhood 
of the coast. 

609. Well, that being the case, does it not therefore insure the Government, under 
a change of system, against any difficulty which may arise from die diffusion of the 
manufacture over a very large extent of that territory, and the consequent difficulty 
of collecting me revenue over a very extensive surface i — .The extent of line from 
Cuttack round by the Sunderbuns to Chittagong is very considerable. 

6)0. Therefore, if that were even placetf under an excise, the superintendence 
would not be more extensive under the excise than it is under the agency? — Certainly 
not, if you mean (as we do at project) to leave the salt perfectly free from, all 
further restriction us soon as it quits the salt districts. 

611. If the excise control was confined to the manufacturers, and not to the 
consumption, the extent of territory would add no difficulty?—No; the extent of 
territory would be the same. 

fil 2. Are you aware at all of the nature of the present system at Bombay?— 

Not particularly; I believe the revenue there is collected by a custom-house or 
transit duty. 

613. Are you not aware that the system at Bombay has been lately placed on 
the system of private manufacture under government duty ? — I believe it has ; but 
the Bombay system can never produce a revenue on the same scale as the Bengal 
system, because I have already stated that it is impossible to collect a transit duty to 
the amount of 275 or 300 per cent., without it being generally evaded ; every 
transit duty must be moderate. 

fiiq. In the evidence of Mr. Mill, in the Report of 1831, he describes the 
Bombay system thus: “ The mode of calculating the revenue is by an excise duty 
upon what is delivered; the system has been recently adopted, and Government have 
ceased to manufacture salt on their own account; and the mode of collecting is by 
an excise duty on their manufactures, and an equivalent duty on that which is 
importedis not that precisely the system which has been mentioned to'you ?-— 

That is the system which you appear to have in vhj^v. 
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Alexander Jleid, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

615. WHERE do you reside? —I reside at Liverpool. 

616. Are you now, and have you been for any length of time, connected with the 
31? r^ruary 183a. b*ahufacture of salt in England ?— Yes, I have, for live or six years. 

617. $)o you manufacture salt on your own account?—Yes. 

„ G18. At what place?— In Cheshire and in Worcestershire. 

619. At what place in Worcestershire? —Stoke Prior : Sloke Wycb it is called 

now. . 

620. Do you manufacture for the home market or for export ?— For both ; but 
the largest portion is for export. 

' 621. Of the quantity of talt that you manufacture, what proportion is sold m 
the homo market? —I cannot exactly say the proportion. The total quantity of salt 
shipped from Liverpool Inst year was about 320,060 tons, of which f think about 
80,000 tons might be for home consumption. 

622. Do you manufacture salt from brine springs, or i9 it rock-salt? — Entirely 
from brine. 

623. Were you a manufacturer at the time that a duty was taken upon salt in 
this country ?—We commenced just when it was taken on',* hut I know the detail 
of the management under the duty system also, though not a manufacturer at that 
time. 

624. To what countries do you export salt ?— To America. I find last year there 
were 80,000 tons exported from Liverpool. 

625. Do you mean the United States ?— Yes. 

628. Do you export salt to the British provinces in North America ?— We do, 
to a large extent, also. 

’627. To the West India islands? — To the West India islands. 

628. To South America ? —To .South America. 

629. Do you send round Cape Horn ?—-The Americans, I understand, send a 
good quantity : I cannot say we do. 

630. To New South Wales?— We do. 

631. Do you send salt to Africa r — Very largely. 

632. To what parts?— They go by the British ships trading to all parts of the 

coast. jP 

633. Is auy salt sent through the Straits of Gibraltar? — / 7 «esalt is, but not to 
a largo extent. I find from the Customs returns last year to the Dili ted Slates, 
there were from Liverpool 80,000 tons, 60,000 to British America, 80,000 to the 
different ports in the Baltic, 40,000 tons to Ireland, and about 80,000 coastwise, 
•for home consumption in England. 

634. Does that close the whole ? —That closes the whole. In addition to that, 
there are manufactures in the interior, say the upper part of Cheshire, Staffordshire 
and Worcestershire, that supply the home market, which urc not included. 

635- Is the quantity of twine in the red marie districts of England so abundant 
that ;t large addition could be made to the quantity of salt exported, without raising 
the price; -—I conceive it is: inexhaustible, I think. 

636. Does the cost price of salt depend entirely upon the price of labour and 
upon the cost of fuel, and in no degree upon the plenty or scarcity of the brine 
springs ?—The cost of salt depends upon the cost of fuel and labour, which of 
course must be estimated at the place where the brine is found ; also on the strength 
of the brine, and its proximity to a port of shipment. 

637. Do you believe that a considerable addition could be made to the export 
of salt without increasing the price?—I conceive that it would not materially 
increase the price ; that the price of salt would be fixed at a rate to afford a mere 
return lor the capital employefjtfbv the manufacturer. 
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38. yTSia question is with a view to ascertain whether the necessary price of 

_ wopld he permanently increased by an additional demand ?— I conceive, from 

:,v ejnat.irr<)/oi' the salt manufacture, and the supply of the raw material, which is 
s %^h fyhihpd, being apparently inexhaustible, that the same fluctuation could apt take 
'-placbni that manufacture as in any other, and that a very large increase could 
take place without increasing the price to any considerable rate. 

639. Is the salt which you export alt in the same state, or is it prepared dif¬ 
ferently for different markets ?—It is prepared differently for different markets. 

640. Be so good as to point out the causes of the difference, and the dif¬ 
ference of the manufacture?—Salt for Ireland intended for the making of butter, 
must be prepared with a very fine grain to melt easily. Then again, for the curing 
of beef or provisions, it is necessary to have a round grain, that it may not melt so 
readily upon the provisions. Another thing that regulates the quality necessary 
lor the different countries, is the mode in which it is introduced into those countries j 
for instance, in America, where the duty is paid upon the import of salt by weight, 
and the sales are effected by measure, they require very high-dried salt; this is also 
the case in Russia and in Africa; but I conceive where the duty is levied by 
weight, and the salt is sold by weight , the same causes do not operate, and that 
the common salt would be applicable to any market generally. 

641. Arc your factories in such a state that you could with facility produce 
any commodity fit for any market, be the demand of what description it may ?■— 
It merely depends upon the temperature you bring the brine to for the purpose of 
evaporating. It is done in a day, or in an hour, by regulating the furnaces. 

642. What process docs the salt which yon export undergo?— The brine is 
pumped up in a pure state, and put into a pan, aud heat applied merely to make 
it boil and evaporate the fresh from it, leaving the deposit of salt; nothing what¬ 
ever is used to refine it. 

643. Can you state with the utmost confidence that no animal matter is used to 
purify the salt ?•—Decidedly not. 

644. You can give the Committee the most positive assurance as a manufacturer 
of the truth of that statement r — I can. 

C45. Generally speaking, not confined to your own manufactory r —I can speak 
positively to all the salt manufactured from brine. 

646. Of the quantity of salt exported, is any considerable proportion made from 
the rock-salt; do the rock-salt manufacturers export much salt?— They cannot do 
it at the cost of salt made from brine, because the expense of the rock would cost 
4 s. per ton, and the brine costs merely the expense of pumping into the pans. 

647. When you speak of exporting salt largely, the Committee, are to understand 
you mean made from the brine springs? —Entirely so. 

648. In the manufacture of which nothing is used of an obnoxious character ?— 
Nothing whatever. 

, 649. Of the total quantity of salt exported from Great Britain, what portion is 
exported by yourselves? — lor export, I think, about one sixth of the whole we 
either ship ourselves or sell to exporters. 

650. Does the statement you have made with reference to your own sal t apply 
equally to all the salt exported, or do the others use a different process ? —It applies 
to all salt equally made from brine. 

651. Is the process of making salt from rock-salt precisely the same as when it 
is made from brine ?—The fact is, that they merely melt the rock to obtain brine ; 
but you may observe, that if the rock costs 4.5. a ton, and we get the brine.for 
nothing, merely for the expense of pumping up, they cannot meet us in the market ; 
they allow about a tenth part of the rock for impurity, consequently they are 
paying about 4 s. a ton for the brine which we get for nothing. 

652. Have you ever had occasiou to turn your attention to the possibility of salt 
being exported to the East Indies? —Yes, I have very much ; and the result is, 
that I believe that if British salt were admitted into India upon the payment of 
duty the same as salt manufactured there, we should obtain a large portion of the 
supply of that country. 

653. At what price do you think you could sell salt at a profit to yourselves at 
Calcutta, duty free, including the tonnage and insurance? — I would assume the price 
at the works, 13s'. a ton; the cost of transport to the ship, 3 a*. ; then the towu- 
dpek dues and charges, n.; the insurance, ut 40 s. per £ioo value, would be about 
6 d.; then at present some ship-owners would take freight at a rate which I do 
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think is fair to calculate as a permanency. 1 am offered just now 
/t 20 s. a Ion ; but in estimating the freight, I have consulted a great nmn J 
live owners, and they say, that a large trade could be had in salt, to pay thef 
at a freight of 4ax. per ton. 

654. Is there anything in the general character of the trade with India which 
would make it convenient to the shippers of other goods.to have such a commodity 
as salt by way of dead weight?—Yes. We sec that there is a large surplus of ton¬ 
nage imported compared with what is exported 5. therefore there must be a surplus 
of shipping to take out salt. 

655- Would the quantity of salt exported depend always upon the quantity of 
other goods upon which the payments for freight would chiefly be made ; would the 
salt be taken merely as dead weight to complete a cargo?—Yes ; hut I conceive 
that an inducement of 2 /. a ton on the voyage out would increase die imports from 
India. 

656. What size are the free traders that go from Liverpool, upon the average?— 
From 300 to 500 tons. 

657. If you took up a whole vessel, how much per ton would the freight be?— 
It would be an inducement to the ship-owner to take a lower freight. When the 
ship is taken up for goods, the detention in port and loading for a better freight is 
generally very considerable. It is known that a ship lies loading for two months 
sometimes. Now a vessel that took salt entirely we could load in three days; 
therefore a ship-owner would be glad to load an entire cargo at 40 x. per ton 
freight. 

038. If salt could be exported, would it diminish the average time which each 
vessel remained taking in the cargo, and would the general expenses be diminished 
on that account?—Very much so. An important consideration to the ship-owner 
and to us, as looking for a trade, would be, that if a vessel could obtain 100 tons of 
dead weight immediately that she is ready, the manufacturer or exporter of the other 
goods, seeing that commencement made in her loading, would immediately begin 
loading his goods, and thus give very great dispatch to the trade. 

659. The Committee presume that goods of a higher quality and greater value, 
and which are light in proportion to the space they occupy, could afford to pay a 
much higher rale than salt?—-Yes, and always do; und to confirm that, perhaps 
I might mention the case of iron. Iron being a dead weight, is known to be taken 
out at a rate of 15.*. merely for the purpose of ballast. 

66b. Mow much per ton is paid for twist?—3 1 and 4/. I believe. 

661. How much would be paid for manufactured cottons Y—-If any, 3/. or 4/.# 
but I cannot speak to that; I have not myself shipped lately; but taking the goods 
to America as a criterion, you will ship salt from iox. to us., when the fine goods 
are about 40 x. per ton. 

662. What is paid for the freight of salt to South America?—15.?. I shipped 
a cargo last year to Rio Janeiro at that rate. 

663. What would be paid for salt to New York, or any of the southern parts of 

the United States?—New York is about 12X. and just now, from the light 

freight being more abundant, salt pays about 2 os. per ton. 

664. Is salt an article that is liable to take much damage in a long voyager— 
Not any, I conceive, unless the ship is stranded or become leaky. 

665. Is it shipped in packages or in bulk ?—In bulk. 

666. Does it ever happen that salt which has been brought from Liverpool 
to London is ever exported from London to New South Wales?—It is con¬ 
siderably. 

667. Do you happen to know what the charge on account of freight is ?—1 do 
not know what they charge from London, but the freight from Liverpool to New 
South Wales, on salt, was about 20.V. Salt shipped from Loudon to New South 
Wales, cannot be put on board a ship here under 32 s. or 305.; it is put on board 
at Liverpool at 15 s. 

668- Do you know any thing of the respective qualities and cost of production 
of the different descriptions of salt with which you would have to compete in the 
Calcutta market, if you were permitted to send salt there, taking the question at 
present as free from any consideration whatever of revenue charges or custom¬ 
house regulations; supposing, for the purpose of your answer, that the market was 
quite freer—I have already given the cost price at which we could land salt in 
India. The description of salt so quoted is pure refined salt, and although l have 
not been in India, I have had access to the public accounts sent home from the 
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ament, and I find the following rates stated as the cost of salt manu- 
fcngaL The quality, however, is of a very inferior description, and, 
xintams at least 30 per cent, of impurity. I find the contract price to 
igee from the government in India, averages nine annas per maund, equal 
XsTid. per ineum], or 29$. per ton, to which have to be added lire khalary 
rents establishment; freight to tire Rulkec at Calcutta; the latter charge is 25 
rupees per 100 maumJs, or about 12 s. 8d. per ton. I find in a letter dated the 
28th of June 1827, the Indian government received offers from a house to con¬ 
tract for the manufacture of the Balysore salt in India, f had better give the 
Committee the particulars of the cost at that district to the Government. Tlie salt 
cost to the molungee, rupees 38.3. 3.; the establishment, 18. 9. ill; contin¬ 
gencies, 4. 14. 3.; charge of transport, 12. 1. 11.; khalary rent, 10. 15. 8.; cho- 
Kee establishment, 4. 2.; freight to Calcutta, 20. 14. 1. ; making a total of 
115. 13. 1., or equal to 59$. 8*/. per ton. At that time, the offer made by Kidd 
and Haines was accepted by the Government, as it showed a considerable saving, 
and they contracted to manufacture salt at the above district for 100 rupees per 
100 maunds, or equal to 51 s. 2 d. per ton. In this contract the Committee will 
observe that there is no klmlary rent charged. The contractors were obliged to 
give it up, as they found they could not fulfil the contract. Then I find in 1823 
the house of Palmer and Company undertook to manufacture salt for government, 
at Saugur, and the price paid to them there was 14 annus per maund, equal to 
44.?. od. per ton. I find this in Mr. Stark’s collection of Bengal Papers, page 569. 
To the above charge of course is to be added the expense of transporting from 
Saugur to Calcutta. I find the average of salt manufactured in the several 
agencies in 1820, was 95 rupees 10 annas, to which were added the agency and 
chokee establishment of 7. 5., making 102 rupees 15 annas, or equal to 52*. 2d. 
per ton. I find by these Bengal Papers, in the returns from die agent, that 
a raolungee (it is not stated whether it is with his labourer or without), but it is 
understood that a molungee has his labourer, and that with this labourer he can 
manufacture, with extraordinary labour, in toe course of the season, 50 mauntls, or 
4,200 lbs. The price of labour averages two rupees per month, so that those two 
men receive 28 rupees, or 53 s. 8d. Now in Cheshire, two men would manu¬ 
facture in one week 25 tons, or 56,000 lbs., and the wages 24 s. In any compari¬ 
son I can make as to the manufacture in die two countries, I ought to mention 
a contingency to which the manufacturer in India seems exposed. I find that 
in 182.5 an irruption of the sea swept away at llattiak Sunguthy, in Chitta¬ 
gong, 318,000 maund* of salt; these contingencies wc are not subject to in this 
country. 

669. Do you sec in the documents to which you have referred, and in which 
you hnd the fact recorded which yon have just communicated to us, any statement 
of die number of persons employed in suit manufacture 1 laving been swept away 
by the irruption of the sea?—A very large number of persons; 45,000 is the 
impression on my mind, but I am not certain how many were salt makers. Tho 
result from the comparison would be, dien, that the cost of the English salt would 
be under 60 v. per ton; then the Balysore salt would be about 59 s. 8 d. The 
price paid to Palmer and Company at Saugur was 44 s. 8 d., exclusive of freight 
and charges to Calcutta; and the average cost of all the salt manufactured in the 
several agencies in 1826, was 52s. 2d. 

670. Bv what name is the salt known to which your evidence has referred ?—It 
is the boiled salt of Bengal, the manufactured salt. 

671. Is there not also n supply of salt derived from the Coromandel coast 
which is manufactured in a different way, and of a different quality ?—There is 
salt imported from the coast of Coromandel, which is evaporated by the heat of 
the sun. 

072. At what price can that be sold ut Calcutta?—That salt I find at present is 
charged by the Madras government 30 rupees per too maunds, to vrhicb a freight of 
42 rupees is added ; and the Bengal government pay at the sulkee at Calcutta 
72 rupees, equal to 37 s. per ton. 

673. Does that cover the cast of conveyance only, or is any part of that duty?— 
That is merely the prime cost of the article delivered alongside the warehouses, no 
duty being charged. 

674. lie so good as to state to the Committee what the difference of quality is 
of the different descriptions of salt as to which your evidence has referred, includ¬ 
ing English a9 well as Indian?—The salt from the coast of Coromandel is not 
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applicable to culinary purposes, unless refined; and I conceive the! 
refining the Coromandel coast salt in India would be much greater tba 
cost we could import at. I have not been able to obtain a sample tc* 

Committee of Coromandel salt, but I have brought with me a sample of Bay or 
St. Ubes salt, which is exactly of the same description. Thut salt in this market 
at this moment is selling at 14$. to 18$. per ton, when Cheshire boiled salt is sell¬ 
ing at 32 s. From the soundness of the grain of the solar evaporated salt, it is 
chiefly applicable to the purpose of packing provisions or curing fish. 

675. The Committee observe one sample of salt whiqh is whiter than the writing 
paper on which it is placed. Is it a salt of that quality which you would propose 
to sell at Calcutta, if it could be exported?—It is; but in comparing the two quali¬ 
ties of boiled salt, the Bengal manufactured and the British salt, it must not be 
forgotten that all the British salt is pure, and the Bengal is one half dirt and 
impurity. 

676. Under the state of circumstances which you have described, what is the 
reason that a salt trade has not been established between the port of Liverpool and 
Calcutta?—The very high duty levied upon importation, to be paid immediately 
upon the ship’s arrival, and the fiscal regulations of the monopoly. 

677. Is the duty higher upon salt imported from Great Britain than upon salt 
imported into the: port of Calcutta from the coast of Coromandel ?—The salt is 
bought by the Company from Coromandel, at a certain rate from the Madras 
government, and resold by them at an advanced price, consequently the difference 
between the rate at w hich it is imported and the sale price, is the duty they receive. 
The salt imported from Britain is liable to a duty of three rupees per mound. 

678. Have attempts been made to export salt from England to India?—Yes, 
several* 

679. When did they take place, and what was the result of them?—There was 
one took place in 1818, by the Ganges to Calcutta; but the difficulties that 1 
have stated, the impossibility of finding an agent to advance so large a duty upon 
an article of such small value in the face of the laws of the monopoly, by which 
any merchant attempting to import and sell salt may entirely be ruined by the 
sub-monopoly which the purchasers of the Company’s sales may establish, such 
purchasers merely paying a small deposit at the time of purchase, and the balance 
only when the salt is delivered, prevent any trade being carried on under the exist- 
ing regulations. 

680. Can you say whether the regulations are such, that if you imported salt 
into Calcutta, you would be permitted to sell to any person other than the Govern¬ 
ment?—The laws of the monopoly are such that you can only sell to certain indi¬ 
viduals, and they disperse the salt over the country as they see fit. 

681. Must die duty be paid immediately that the salt is put on shore?—Imme¬ 
diately. 

682. Whether it can be sold or not ?—Yes. 

683. Would not that regulation alone render it impossible to import salt when 
the duty is as high as three rupees per maund ?—It would effectually prevent it. 

684. Suppose that that regulation was altered, and that a British merchant was 
permitted to import salt into Calcutta, and to place it in the government golah, to 
be liable only to the payment of the duty at the time it was taken out for consump¬ 
tion, and that he should be also at liberty to sell it to any private merchant; could 
be, as long as the home trade in salt is in the hands of llie Company, and as long 
as the Company sells under its present regulations, trade in competition to the 
Company?—No, certainly not with safety to himself. 

685. J 3 e so good as to explain to the Committee what reasons you have for 
entertaining that opinion?—Because the purchasers at the Company’s sales must 
look with vast jealousy on any one coming into the market against them; and they « 
can so manage the supply to the interior, and the fluctuation of price consequent 
thereon, as to force an importer of British salt to sell at a loss if they please. We 
sometimes see, that by their management in throwing too limited a supply into 

a particular district, they can raise the salt to any fictitious value they please. 

686. Have any facts come to your knowledge upon that subject?—The facts of 
the very fluctuating prices that are obtained in the different districts, not warranted 
by the price paid at the time of purchase. 

687. What documents have you bad access to thathave made you acquainted 
with the prices of salt at the different sales?—The Bengal Papers, alluded to 
before. 
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1 papers ?—Official papers. 

>u know how often the government sales of salt take place r 


-Once ^ 



i you know anything of the circumstances under which salt is conveyed 
finterior of the country, either by water or by land, and what is the cost of 
conveyance ?—I cannot estimate that; there is nothing that would show that; that 
must depend entirely upon the purchasers at the Company’s sales. 

691. Do you know anything of the price of the salt which is brought in from the 
westward, and upon what point of the river the western salt competes with the salt 
from Calcutta ?— It comes near to Patna, I believe. 

6921. Have you formed any estimate in yonr own mind how fur Liverpool salt 
could, if there were no commercial obstructions constantly put in the way, reach 
into the interior 3 —As I stated before, it appears to me that you cannot form an 
estimate now of the distance into which the frontier salt will come under different 
regulations, because the supply by those purchasers of the Company’s sales is 
managed under a system of sub-monopoly ; but I think if British salt was allowed 
to be imported and returned freely, every person who had to come to Calcutta with 
produce or otherwise* being allowed to take a return cargo of salt, the British salt 
would go much further into the interior than the Company's salt ever has done. 

693. Is the manufacture of salt of such a description as to make it comparatively 
easy to levy an excise duty upon it ?—I conceive in the manufacture of salt, even 
situated as it now is under the Company’s regulations, they could turn round to the 
levy of a duty much more easily than they can regulate the manufacture ami the 
sale. 

694. Is it your belief that in the sale of salt no merchant can enter into competi¬ 
tion with a government that undertakes to trade for itself?—No merchant can. 

695. in order to enable the British merchunt to trade in salt, are you of opinion 
that it would be necessary that the duty now levied Upon salt by a commercial trans¬ 
action should be changed for a duty levied upon the principle of an excise duty ?— 
I do. I think that if the Company were to regulate a certain rate of duty upon 
salt, whether manufactured in India or imported, it would improve the revenue, and 
that it would be very easily accomplished. 

696. Would the regulations under which the salt duty was collected iu England 
be applicable to the state of circumstances under which the salt is manufactured in 
Bengal?—I think it would apply partially. 

697. Was not salt manufactured in Scotland much in the same way as it is on 
the sea coast at Coromandel arid much also in the same way as it is in the Sundcr- 
bunds?—Salt was manutactured in Scotland by evaporating the water from the sea, 
during the time that unequal duties were levied in England and Scotland ; but so 
soon ns the duty was removed from salt manufactured in England, the manufacture 
in Scotland almost entirely ceased, and Scotland is now supplied with salt from 
England. This was also the case in Ireland, which country has become an importer 
of salt from England, in place of beiDg a manufacturer. 

69S. Were not all premises in Scotland and England upon which salt was made 
regularly entered and licensed by the Excise?—They were. 

699. Were they not put under strict survey?—There were iwo locks of the pre¬ 
mises, one kept by the revenue officer and the other by the proprietor, and the one 
could not have access without the other. 

700. Where the salt-pans cover an extensive surface of ground, is there a facility 
of watching the manufacture to any extent?—It is quite easily done. 

701. Would it be necessary to charge the duty as it is collected from the puns, or 
would if be possible to permit the salt to be removed from the salt-pans to the 
golnhs without any charge of duty being then made?—They could not collect it 

"from the salt-pans; it would not be fair. The way it was done in England under 
the duty system was; that the salt was takeu from the pans into the warehouses, 
under locks of the excise officer and manufacturer, and the duty was charged upon 
the quantity when taken away from the warehouse. 

702. Are the Committee to understand that the duty was not charged upon the 
quantity delivered at the warehouse, but that it was not levied till the quantity was 
delivered for consumption?—No; the salt manufacturer was obliged to come into 
a very heavy bond* to Government for any duties that he might be subject to, but it 
was only charged when the sail was taken from the warehouse. 

703. Have you been able to have access to documents in which the mode pur¬ 
sued by the molungees in the Sunderbunds is fully and accurately detailed ?—Yes. 
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704. From the information you have derived from those deeming 
entertain any doubt that a duty might be charged upon the same princu 
was charged upon the salt in England, with perfect security to the revenfl* 
not; the chokee establishment already in operation could manage the duty system 
as well as the present. 

705.. If a revenue was so charged, and private individuals were allowed to trade 
in salt, buying and selling as they pleased and when they pleased, and if salt 
imported into Calcutta over 3ea was charged with a fixed uud certain duty, and 
placed on its import ir. warehouses similar to those iq which the home-made salt 
should be placed, and if the duty should only be puiil when the salt was taken out 
for consumption ; under those circumstances would the British merchant have any 
difficulty whatever in entering into free competition with the natives, and supplying 
the salt according to its price and value? — Not any difficulty. 

706. Under such circumstances, from the information you have obtained, do you 
believe that salt could be supplied to the consumer at Bengal at. a lower price than 
it is now supplied ? — Mv impression is, that salt could be supplied to the consumer 
at a much lower price than it now is, and also of a very superior quality. 

707. What effect would such a change have* according to the best opinion that 
you have been able to form, upon the amount of duty collected, assuming always 
that the excise duty charged, and the import duty charged, should not be less than 
250 percent, upon the value of the article?— I find the quantity ol salt sold in 
1820-27, under the monopoly, was 50 lacs, 19,000 maunds, or equal to 192,308 
tons; 1 find that the gross sales in that year amounted to 2,173.34,') /., and that the 
charges to be deducted from that were 684,945/,, making 1,488,400/.; from 
which deduct 16 per cent., or 223,260/., and it leaves the net revenue, 1,265,140/. 
Then suppose that a duty were levied on the quantity above sold equal to that 
which they charge British salt with now, it would make a revenue to tht: Govern¬ 
ment of 1, 500,000/. less merely the cost of collection. 1 find by the estimate of 
revenue and charges of India, as they may probably stand at the expiration of the 
Company’s term, (see Report of 18.51, Appendix, page 558,) salt is taken at the 
gross sales, 1,820,832/., charges, 730,360/., leaving a net revenue of 1,090,472/.; 
that is, at the exchange of 1 s. 11 il. By the same Report of 1831, page 762. I find 
the population to be supplied out of the monopoly amounted to 37,500,000; 
from which I deduct lor Cuttack, as not likely to use that salt, 2,000,000, leaving 
35,500,000 people. The consumption of salt by that population would amount to 
six lacs, 250,000 mauuds, at two rupees, (which would he an abatement of 33 I 
percent, in the duty.) would make 1,250,000/.; so that reducing the duty from 
three rupees to two rupees, would enable the Government to preserve the same 
revenue, would give to die inhabitants of India a pure article in place of an 
adulterated one, and at u. very reduced rate?. 

708. Under the present circumstances of the trade, both out and home, between 
this country and Bengal, would it lie worth while to send salt, excepting as dead 
weight in order to make up a cargo ; in what way would the homeward-bound 
trade bo affected by it?—Just now there is a much larger quantity of goods 
imported from India than there is exported to it, consequently we first require to 
fill up that deficiency. You see a ship go for 5/. or 6/. on the whole voyage; 
if. therefore, there is positive certainty of 2 /. to be got out (even after that spare 
tonnage which is now going out is filled up), there is an inducement for further 
imports from India; and it is impossible to tell what effect that may have. In short, 
it appears that if salt can be sold in India to pay a freight of 2 /. on the voyage out, 
we need not be deterred by an apprehension of want of shipping to convey it. 

709. Are the goods that ore brought home much more bulky in proportion to 
their value than those which are sent out?— Much more bulky. 

710. If that is the case, is the cost of the freight higher upon the return voyage 
than upon the voyage outward ?—It is higher. 

711. Can you state the difference ?—The freight home may average 6 1 . 

712. What may it average in the voyage out? — It depends upon the charter; 
just now a ship may charter to go out with a cargo at 200/. or 30 0/. premium, if 
insured of a homeward freight. 

713. Is not this state of circumstances peculiarly favourable to the export of salt 
from this country h — Highly favourable. 

714. Is there anything you would wish to add to what you have already stated? 
—in the statements I have made, I think 1 have taken the calculations as much 
against the British manufacturer as 1 can, because in the article of freight, for 
instance, I have estimated 40 s., when at the moment I am offered it at 20 s. 
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J Utngfard Kennedy, Esq. called ia; and Examined. 

(Y long were you in the British dominions in the East Indies ?—I was 

-7vO.When did you return?—I d 1829. 

717. Were you in the employment of the Company ?—1 was in their civil 
service. 

718. What situation did you hold in the civil service ?—I first held the situation 
of assistant to the. opium agent at Patna; I was appointed assistant in i8ji. In 
1815 I was appointed deputy to the opium agent in charge of the districts of Saxun 
and Tirhoot, in the province of Behar. In 1821 I was appointed collector of land 
revenue conjointly with that of deputy opium agent in Sarun, in which situation 
I continued until I left India in 1829. 

719. What quantity of ground was under the cultivation of opium in the district 
with which you were connected ?—It varied very much: when I first weut there it 
was comparatively small, but subsequently* when my deputy agency was attached 
to the office of collector of land revenue, I increased it very considerably. 

720. Can you state the number of begahs ?—In the early part of the first time 
I went to Sarun there were between ;i 5,000 and 20,000 begahs ; when I left it, it 
■was probably double, or very nearly double, that quantity ; the produce was con¬ 
siderably more than doubled. 

721. Do the persons who undertake to cultivate opium contract with the Govern¬ 
ment to supply a certain quantity?—We enter into engagements with the cultivators 
every year through intermediate agency. In the district under my charge there 
were several establishments in the mofussii called booties ; to each kootie there 
was a gornastah, whole jurisdiction extended over a particular tract of country. 
Under him again there was another denomination of people, called sudder mattoos, 
generally poppy cultivators; they received from the gornastah the necessary 
advances. These men again made the advances to another class, called village 
mattoos, who were generally the principal cultivators in the village. These village 
mattoos make advances again to the cultivators. 

722. Between yourself (the collector) and the actual cultivators, through how 
many hands did the advances pass ?—First to the gornastah, from him to theaudder 
mattoo, from the sudder mattoo to the village nmttoo, and from the village rnattoo 
to the ryot. 

723. In what way are all those people paid?—The gornastah receives a fixed 
salary ; latterly he received a small per-cent age according to the quantity of opium 
that he delivered. The sudder mattoos again receive a small salary and a per¬ 
centage upon the quantity of opium delivered by them; and the village mattoos 
get rewards from the collector according to their conduct and the quantity of opium 
they deliver. 

724. .According" to the division of the work between them, what is the division of 
per-centage assigned to each one?—It is just now very difficult for me to say; the 
gomastab’s income was from about 40 to 50 rupees a month. 

725. Had he any other profits ?—Besides his salary, he had latterly a per-centage 
allowed him upon the quantity of opium he delivered, I think about eight annas a 
maund, as far as I recollect, on the quantity which he delivered, which of course 
varied with the extent of country annexed to his kootie. 

726. Do you think they wore in the habit of obtaining any further income from 
any other sources?—I think they generally were, 

727. Of what description?—In all dealings between natives there is invariably 
a species of extortion, a sort of dustoory, which is given in all money transactions. 

728. What is a dustoory ?—It is difficult to compare it with an English term; 
it is a. custom or perquisite. 

729. Is it a fee?—It can scarcely be called so; but it is, I believe, prevalent in 
all money transactions between natives; but that the gomastahs, like all other 
native functionaries, were often guilty of extortion throughout India, there can, 

1 apprehend, be no question. 

730. Is the amount of this fee voluntary, or is it an exaction?—I do not mean 
that it is given exactly in the shape of a fee, but as an exaction more than anything 
else, which time and usage appear to baye sanctioned. 

731. Is it given to the gomastahs* or exacted?—I think pretty generally 
exacted. 
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73 2 - £>o you consider it an abuse, or is it productive of mischief'II 
'generally, that it is; but it is a very difficult thing to prevent. 

733. Do you suppose that the exacting this Kind of brokerage is so { 
custom, that if the persons were paid a higher salary, or allowed a higher per¬ 
centage, they would still continue to do it?—I certainly think that giving them 
a larger salary would tend to make them more honest; but I doubt very much, and 
always have, of its ever preventing dishonest practices altogether. 

734. Do you think these people are overpaid ?—Certainly not. 

735. Is the condition of life in w hich they live better than that of the cultivators, 
taking the question ns applying to all the persons that are between the collector and 
actual cultivator?—The gomastahs are generally a superior class of men, very dif¬ 
ferent both in education as well as caste from those that cultivate the soil. Those 
that cultivate the poppy are a poor class; the sudder mattoos are generally a respect¬ 
able class of landholders, sometimes men of considerable property. The village 
mattoos are of an inferior class to them, and but little superior to the cultivators; 
indeed, they all cultivate the poppy themselves. 

736. Is there an absolute necessity for employing all this succession of interme¬ 
diate agents?—Where we have an immense number of cultivators scattered, over 
a large extent of country, such was the case in my district, it is quite indis¬ 
pensable. 

737. Out of what fund does the charge for the pay and maintenance of these 
people arise?—Government pay it altogether. 

738. Does it altogether form a deduction of the profits that they derive from the 
sale of the article ?—Yes; the difficulty and hardship that would arise from bring¬ 
ing all the cultivators to the collector’s cutchery, they are so numerous, and often so 
distantly situated, is the reason we are obliged to have these establishments in con¬ 
venient parts of the district; to make the advances; to see that the lands ape 
properly cultivated ; to receive the drug, and to prevent embezzlement. 

739. From what fund are the advances, in the first instance, made?—Govern¬ 
ment make the advances through the collectors, ivho prepare their estimates at the 
commencement of each year, according to the quantity of land they expect to be in 
poppy cultivation. The estimate specifies at what particular periods the advances 
will require to be made; they are generally made every month in the year: when 
this estimate is approved of by the superior authority, an order is issued by the 
Accountant-general, authorizing the disbursements. 

740. Be so good as to describe the collector’s treasury ?—The collector’s trea¬ 
sury is a species of bank, into which all the revenues of the district, of whatever 
denomination, are collected, and from whence all authorized payments of money are 
made on the part of government; in fact, it is an office of receipt and disburse¬ 
ment. 

741. In what way are the accounts of that treasury so kept as to ascertain the 
balance to be remitted to the government?—-! send an estimate every month of the 
state of my treasury to the Accountant-general, of what I expect to receive and 
disburse in the course of the ensuing month. The Accountant-general, by refer¬ 
ence to that estimate, can form a tolerably correct guess as to what sums he may 
be able to draw from it; and if there is a surplus, I receive his instructions as to its 
disposal. I generally sent the surplus to the collector uf Patna, who receives the , 
surplus of the collectors’ treasuries in the province of Behar. Besides this, I keep 
regular monthly accounts of all receipts and disbursements, which I forward rega¬ 
lity to the Accountant-general. 

'742. What balance is the collector allowed to retain in his hands’There was 
no fixed limit; it depended upon the Accountant-general’s instructions ; he always 
knew- pretty nearly what balance I had in my treasury, and issued his instructions 
to me how to dispose of it. 

743. What is the largest balance you have ever had in your hands?—Sometimes 
from tvyo to three lacs of rupees; seldom more, often less. 11 required from three 
to four lacs to make the opium advances for the year. 

744. Can you state what would be the average balance in your hands r—I can¬ 
not. I think there was an order, whenever the balance exceeded a lac or a lac 
and a half of rupees, to remit it to the collector of Patna, when I had not orders 
from the Accountant-general to the contrary. 

745. Do the collectors give security?—No, they do not; but their native trea¬ 
surers do to a very large amount. 

746., Are 
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Vllthey permitted to make use of the balances for their own advantage? 
Y ilynot. 

x&yiime a regulation prohibiting it ?—There is. 

__ T11 what form is the money received by them, is it cash or bills?—The col¬ 
lectors are only permitted to receive in the province of Behar sicca rupees and 
Bank of Bengal notes; two thirds of the revenue in specie, and one third in notes. 

749. What measures are taken for the security of such large deposits as the col¬ 
lectors have ?—I was supplied with a guard of 50 sepoys. 

750. In the distribution of the money advanced to the opium cultivators, is any 
security taken from those intermediate agents ?—There is security taken from 
them. 

751. Are defaults among them frequent?—Very rare ; I scarcely ever knew an 

instance. 

752. Have the intermediate ngents deposits remaining in their hands?—Very 
often. They received the advances from me monthly, according to the extent of 
laud under cultivation within their several jurisdictions; but they furnished ineAvith 
their accounts periodically, their cash accounts weekly; so that I always knew pre¬ 
cisely what was in their hands at any time, 

753. Had you reason to believe that those accounts were accurately kept, and 
that they really represented the state of circumstances?—Certainly. 

754. You had no reason to doubt their good conduct?—Certainl 
accounts went. 

755. With regard to the individuals by whom advances were ultimately made, 
were the Company in the habit of losing by them ?—Certainly not. 

756. What conclusion has your mind come to from that state of circumstances, 
wi th reference to the character of the people. Do you conclude that they are a fair 
dealing people?—Generally speaking, I should say they arc ; I have found them 
to be so. The way I managed the advances was this : After the engagements had 
been entered into for the year, I immediately made an advance of so many annas 
in the rupee. (Nothing can he done iu that country without advances.) When 
I ascertained, by measurement, that the quantity of laud for which the cultivators 
had engaged was actually brought into poppy cultivation, 1 then made them 
a further advance of so many annas; and afterwards, when they commenced to 
extract the opium from the plant, they received a further advance, and a further 
advance when they commenced delivering the opium to me. The aggregate of these 
advances might probably amount altogether to two-thirds of the rupee. The 
remainder of the rupee I kept in my hands till the season was over and the deliveries- 
of the drug completed, when I settled their accounts according to the actual quantity 
of opium 1 had received. By this means I always saved myself from loss, whether 
occasioned by badness of season or the dishonesty of the ryots, and they were con¬ 
sequently uever in arrears. 

757. Are the persons who are employed in the cultivation of this opium in 
a better or a worse state than the cultivators generally ?—I should say there is very 
little difference. 

758. Does the cultivation take place in lands under the permanent settlement?— 
On no other lands in my particular district. 

7.59. In what way docs the government settle with the zemindars for any beue- 
ficial interest they may have in the lands under poppy cultivation ?—The govern¬ 
ment have nothing to do with the zemindars. 

760. How has die government set aside their claim ?—Government deal direct 
with, the ryots through the agency which I have already mentioned. The rjff&ts 
hold their lands under the zemindar; they pay him the fixed rent, and they contract 
with me to cultivate poppy. 

761. Do they pay the same revenue whether they cultivate poppy or rice?— 
The zemindars are prohibited by law from increasing the rates of poppy lands 
b yond what they were at the time of the permanent settlement being made in 
1793 5 but the difference of rent between rice and poppy lauds is very great, the 
one being the richest, and the other the poorest description of laud. 

762. Cannot the zemindars collect from the ryots a larger amount than they did 

in 1793 ?.Not from the poppy ryots. There is an express clause in, I believe, 

Regulutiou VI. 1799, prohibiting it, which has been followed up by subsequent 
enactments. 

763. What part of the province of Bengal is most favourable to the cultivation 
of opium ?—The soil and climate of the province of Bengal is not favourable to the 
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J growth of poppy. The provinces of Behar and Benares are the most hi 
l/thkjK they are equally so, though there is a alight difference of price occaaoilkl| 
r J&yh the sale of the opium in the market generally in favour of the foruiCT-rW! 

I apprehend there is very little, if any, difference in the quality of the drug grown 
in these provinces. 

764. Is the right of the ryots in the lands so accurately ascertaiued in the 
districts of the country with which you are practically acquainted as to prevent 
a confusion between the ryots; does one party claim upon land occupied by 
another r—Seldom or never, to my know ledge ; they understand the boundaries of 
their lands very well, and seldom quarrel on this score. 

76,5. You say the quantity of land under poppy was ascertained by measurement; 
was it by actual measurement ?—I measured it every season. I first of all entered 
into engagements with the ryots, and when their lands were sown, I measured 
them. 

766. In point of fact, an actual measurement takes place every year ?—Every 
year. 

767. It is to be imagined under such regulations no one can cultivate poppy 
except by express provision ?—Certaipfy mot; except by eutering into engagements 
with government to deliver the produce aft the fixed rate. 

7O8. If any one did so would the property he destroyed r—Yes, I would attach 
it immediately, and either destroy the cultivation, or oblige the cultivator to give 
me the produce. 

769. What description of persons are employed in the actual measurements 1 — 
To each of the kooties which 1 have already mentioned, there are a certain number 
of persons attached, denominated zillahdars, who receive a fixed salary from 
government; these persons, in conjunction with the mattoos afore-mentioned, 
measure the lands; the gomastah and his assistants, as far as they possibly can, 
see that it is properly done. 

770. Is it a costly process*?— No, it costs very little. 

771. Is it well done?—It is prett) well done, as far as I could ascertain from 
having occasionally re-measured the lauds myself. 

772. Have you ever had reason to suspect fraud ?—The measurement, whether 
well or ill done, is a matter of very little consequence to the cultivators, for they 
are not paid according to the quantity of land thefy cultivate, hut according to the 
quantity of opium they deliver. My chief object in ascertaining the quantity of 
land ih cultivation was, to form a probable estimate of tho^uantity of opium likely 
to be delivered in the season. The ryots are paid by the seer for their opium. 

773. Do crops from poppies vary much in value from season to season, or from 
field to field ?—They differ very much, and depend greatly upon the nature of the 
soil on which it is cultivated, and also upon the seuson; there is no crop more 
dependant upon both soil and season than the poppy. 

774. Within what limits can you describe that variation; do they vary 50 
per cent, or 40 per cent, with regard to produce?.—There is sometimes a very 
marked difference; it varies very much ; but I cannot reply to the question with 
any degree of precision. I have known land that would not yield more than one 
seer of opium per begab, and 1 have known it again yield 10 or 12; it varies 
according to the quality of the soil,- and the degree of attention that is paid to it 
by the cultivator, as well as season ; much depends also upon irrigation. 

775. Is it upon Llie irrigated lands that the quantity of 10 or 12 seers is pro¬ 
duced ?—The largest quantity is always produced upon irrigated land. 

fyfi. What might be the average produce perbegah?—Generally throughout 
the district under my charge, I should say the average would be from five to six 
seers per begah; five seers I should say, as well as I can recollect. 

777. Is the cultivation of the poppy carried to its full extent, or might it be 
extended further than it is at present ?—It is certainly not carried to its full extent 
I doubled the cultivation in my district in the course of six years, and it was pro¬ 
gressing when I came away; the produce was considerably more than doubled in 
tbut time. 

778. Will you be so good as to describe to the Committee what the regulations 
arc which secure to the Company the obtaining the produce after the fields are 
planted with opium, for the cultivation of which they have made advances ?—Opium 
was formerly supplied by contract, a system wbicli was established, I believe, by 
Lord Cornwallis ; it continued to be a contract till the year 1799. The contract 
system was then done away, und separate agencies were established for Behar and 

Benares; 
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Regulations, of which the Regulations enacted in 1816 and 1824 are the prin¬ 
cipal. 

779. At the time when the government took it by contract, was it open to any. 
body to cultivate opium, provided that he sold his produce to the Government?—* 
The contractors, I have always understood, had a monopoly of the article, and sup¬ 
plied it to government at a fixed rate ; he stood, in that respect, on the same 
footing as the agents do now. 

780. Is the agent limited as to the quantity he can supply ; or is he to supply as 
much as be can r — As much now as he can. There was formerly a prescribed limit, 
in consequence of its being understood that the demand for the article in the Eastern 
markets was limited, and government wishing to derive a large revenue from 
a small supply: the object of the government, when I came away, was to procure as 
large a supply as could be obtained. 

781. Be so good as to describe the process by which the government secure the 
delivery of the opium produced ?—The sy^ynys this: Atthe time that the poppy is 
ripe, that is, when it is in flower,' and immediately previous to the period for extract¬ 
ing the juice, the goxnastah and his establishment make a circuit of the country, and 
form, hy guess, a probable estimate of the produce of each field:. He then makes the 
ryot enter into an agreement with him to deliver the quantity thus estimated!, and as 
much more as his field will yield, at the price previously fixed ; if he fails to deliver 
the estimated quantity, and the collector has reason to suppose that lie has 
embezzled the deficiency, be is empowered by taw to prosecute the ryot in the civil 
court for damages. 

782. What regulations are there to secure the delivery of this surplus ?—It is 
a very difficult matter to secure the whole of the produce, and I believe wo never 
do; we seldom get more than the quantity agreed for; every cultivator almost, 
I apprehend, keeps a little for his own. use or profit; but I should say, government 
do not lose any large quantity in this way. 

783. What are the means to which you have recourse in order to secure it as well 

as you do, and to prevent him keeping back the surplus: —If we can ascertain that 
the ryot withholds any part, we can, as I have already said, prosecute him, or search 
his premises. ; 

784. Are there not measures of check between the examination you have 
described and the ulimate delivery ?—We have none; it requires and depends 
mainly on the vigilance and activity of the gomastah and his officers to secure the 
delivery of the whole of the produce. 

785. What establishment is there to prevent the smuggling of the produce?— 
We have no establishment just now in the opium department; but the vigilance of 
the customhouse officers is directed to this as to all other illegal traffic. 

786’. Is there any demand for opium in that part of the country ? —Not in that 
part of the country of which lam now speaking. 

787. Hindoos do not consume it themselves, do they ?—'Very little is, I believe; 
consumed by the Hindoos; the Mahomedaus chiefly use it, though in Behar not to 
any extent. I had h quantity for public sale, but there was no demand for it; noi¬ 
ls it likely that there ever should be in a country where it is produced, and where 
the consumers can get it cheaper from the ryots than they can from Government. 

788. Do the Mahoinedans smoke it?— No, they eat it, though, as I hav#said, 
not to any great extent in that part of.the country of which I am speaking; but in 
the district of Rungpore, in Bengal, the consumption is very general; there is hardly 
a man or woman in that district that does not consume it when they can get it. 

789. In what state is the opium delivered to the persons who are appointed to 
receive it-?—There were great disputes on that point in the yettrs 1824 and 182.5,. 
between the agent, myself, and the other collectors of the province, who were his 
deputies ; he complained that we delivered the opium to him in too thin and liquid 
ft state. In consequence ofjhese differences, an inspector of opium was appointed 
by government at Patna (Mr. Fleming), who was one of the judges of circuit, 
a gentleman in every respect well qualified for the office. He became a kind of 
arbitrator, or umpire, between the. collectors and the agent,- and fixed a standard by 
which the one wps to deliver and the other to receive the opium. The process 
which he suggested is fully detailed, I believe, in a paper lately drawn up at the 
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oard of Control on the subject of opium; but tire general principle! 
were directed to act was this, that if the gomastahs could take the opiutk 
the vessel in which it was brought, for delivery by the ryot, and turn it over \ 
its dropping off his hand, then that it was in a sufficiently dry state to be received ; 
if it was not in that state, the ryots were either themselves obliged to."thicken it to 
the proper degree of consistence, which is done by evaporation, or the officers of 
government might do it; or if either of these were inconvenient, we took an addi¬ 
tional quantity to make up for the wasteage that would have to be incurred in 
bringing it to a degree of consistence fit. for making it into cakes, and by this means 
save government from loss. 

796. Do you think that much adulteration took place in the opium ?—Very 
little, I think, up to the time of its leaving the collectors hands. 

791. Do vou think it was made in as pure a state as it could be made ?—In the 
latter years of ray experience, I think it was received in a pure state. It underwent 
a very severe scrutiny*, and the quantity ever supposed to have been adulterated 
was very small indeed ; if it had been adulterated, it would have been sure to have 
been detected either by the collector or by the agent at Patna. 

792. What is the usual contract price tor a maund?—We deal entirely in the 
seer, the ryots deliver it in such small‘Quantities. We now pay three rupees eight 
annas a sGCr. The price has been increased of late years. 

793. Are you able to inform the Committee what the common selling price in 
China is of a seer?—No, I am not. They sell it in chests in the China market. 

794. Can you inform the Committee what is the profit per seer ?—No, T 
cannot. 

795. From the experience that you have had in this matter, ean you form any 
opinion as to what would probably happeu if the government of India were to sec 
fit to discontinue the trade in India altogether, and were to look to opium only as 
a source of revenue, collecting that revenue upon the principle of an excise duty, in 
the same Way that the British Government collects excise duty either upon hops or 
upon any other domestic article. Can you imagine that any set of regulations 
could be established, which would insure to the government as large an amount of 
money as tax, as they now obtain in commercial profit?—I think the great difficulty 
would be, In a case of that kind, to prevent smuggling j because the larger the tax 
upon any article, the greater the temptation to sumggling. A tax upon opium, in 
the shape of an excise duty, to be at all commensurate with, or to be as productive 
as, the revenue the government at present derive, must necessarily be a very heavy 
one, and would afford, of course, great temptation to smuggling, and carrying opium 
clandestinely out of the country, which I conceive it would be impossible to pre¬ 
vent, the facilities are so great for the accomplishment of such a purpose. 

796. If the facilities are so great for getting it out, in what way is it now possible 
to prevent it?—The cultivation of the article is prohibited, excepting by those who 
are under engagements to government, and is now confined to the Upper Provinces. 

If it were to be cultivated in Bengal, it would be an easy thing to carry it oft’ 
clandestinely through the Various outlets of the Sunderbunds. 

797. The question supposed the existence of such regulations as are imposed 
upon all persons manufacturing in this country under the excise ; and in every such 
case it is necessary to obtain a licenseto produce the article, be it what it may, and 
to enter the permits in the first instance?—That would require in India a very 
large native establishment to be maintained, for whose honesty in the discharge of 
their duty, exposed to the great temptations above noticed, there could be no 
Security ; and besides, it would be deemed a species of inquisition which I think the 
people, more particularly Europeans who might embark in the speculation. Would 
not readily submit to. 

798. Would the inconvenience be as great as it is at present, when the cultivators 
are forced to give their whole produce?—They are not forced how to cultivate the 
poppy; though thejjp are to give the produce if they enter into engagements to do so. 

799. How can you say they are free, when you have stated to tiie Committee 
already, that if any person cultivated opium, who did not engage with the govern¬ 
ment to pay a certain price, the crops would be destroyed. In order to levy an^ . 
excise duty, could more be done than establishing a similar regulation tnat all the 
crops should be destroyed which were not cultivated under license, anil put under 
survey, with a view to the charge of a duty ?— The thing might possibly be done ; 
but it is a question which requires greater consideration to answer than I have 
bestowed on it. 

0 800. Would 
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m the oppression be greater in the one ease than in the other ? — 

- __ /yots would not approve of the change, as fur as oppression went. They 

more money perhaps by speculators under a change of system thau they 
^ ^^Eialea^P^resent by governments 

In that case would they complain ?— Not on the latter score. I am only 
speaking as far as oppression goes ; they would not be likely to be treated so well, 
I apprehend, by speculators as they are now by government. 

802 . The question applies chiefly to the security of revenue by any such regu¬ 
lations ?i—— I tliink it would be exceedingly doubtful. The revenue at present derived 
from opium is very large, and tolerably certain; and I should very much question, 
whether government, by any duties they could impose, or any change <’Jf system, 
would levy a larger one or even so large. I think it would be a dangerous attempt 
to abolish the present system. 

803^ Would it not be in the power of government to exercise the same right 
with a view to collect the revenue as they now do to secure the trade ?—Certainly, 
but I think it would be very difficult to prevent smuggling. 

804. The question applies particularly to the rights of the zemindars. Would it 
be move difficult to enforce regulations, the object of which should be to collect a 
duty, than to secure a monopoly to the government out of the lands upon which, 
under other circumstances, the zemindars' would have a right ?— The zemindars 
have always understood since the permanent settlement that the lands which the 

’••government cultivate with poppy, or which might be cultivated for them with 
poppy, were to continue at the rates established in the year 1793, and they have 
continued up to the present time pretty nearly those rates. I have seldom had a 
complaint from a ryot against a zemindar for exacting an increased rate: that they 
would raise, them, if they could I have no doubt. 

805. Have not government, by the Regulation you have alluded to of 1799, 
established such a right in the lands to be cultivated with poppy as proves that they 
have the pow er to establish such Regulations as they p^use, either for the regulation 
of the duty, or for the exclusive enjoyment of the monopoly ?—I conceive they 
have the right. They might certainly continue that Regulation if they pleased, or 
abolish it altogether. 

806. Under such circumstances, would there be any difficulty in converting the 
revenue into a duty, if they thought fi^P— Certainly not; I think they might levy 
a revenue in the same way as they uow do, but I should very much doubt whether 
it would be as productive- I look upon the present to be a certain revenue to the 
Company. I doubt very much the working of an opposite system; but before 
giving a decided opinion, I must know what system is to be substituted for the 
present one. 

807. Are you at all acquainted with the cultivation of opium in districts of the 
East which are not under the control of the East India Company r—Not at all. 

S08. Do you know at all from any circumstances that have come to your 
knowledge, the extent to which that is carried on ?—No, I do not. 

809. Do you think it is likely to interfere with the Company’s trade of opium ?— 
I think it is with that of our own provinces materially ; and of this I apprehend we 
•have had sufficient experience already- 

$10, Do you know the effect which tbat^has had upon the prices in China?— 
It has had the effect which competition always has, viz. diminishing the prices of 
•Bengal opium very much. 

811. Do you know the extent to which that has been carried?—No, I do hot. 

812. Is the command of the coast so completely in the hands of the Company 
in Bengal, that no smuggling could take place from those coasts to China ?— 

I think it would be an exceedingly difficult thing to prevent smuggling from the 
Sunderbunds, the temptation Would be so great for the people to smuggle opium 
under such a change of system as is here contemplated. 

Sfe «•■••• -3 • •' ; # 
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Henry St. George Tucker , Esq,, called in; and further Examined. 

813. IS there anything in your former evidence which you wish either to explain, 
or as to which you wish to make any addition ?—I should be gladlfo have an 
opportunity of explaining some points of my evidence, which, although not of any 
material moment as bearing upon the questions at issue, i should be glad to 
explain, with a view to more perfect accuracy, I have stated the commission 
of the salt agents during my residence in India, to have varied between 40,000 
rupees and 80,000 rupees per annum. „-By a resolution, passed by the government 
of Bengal in February 1829, these allowances have been very much reduced ; and 
they at present vary from 30,000 rupees per annum to 50,000 rupees. I stated 
that coast salt was imported and warehoused, and that the importer was allowed ? 
the excess on the sale proceeds beyond 300 rupees per too maunds ; he is at pre¬ 
sent under Regulation 15, of 1817, (the regulation in fact to which I referred,} 
allowed to import fVeely, paying a duty of three rupees per maund, with liberty to 
warehouse, or not, at his discretion. I observed also that English salt was not 
specified in our regulations. This is perfectly correct with relation to our Bengal 
regulations • but I find in a late MS. regulation of the Bombay government, that 
English salt is expressly alleged to be imported at a very moderate rate of duty at 
that presidency. Again, I find that the lots of salt have not been reduced, as I sup¬ 
posed they had been, from 1,000 maunds to 500 maunds; the lots are still 1,000 
maunds. The rowannas, or passes, are. issued for. a period of one year; but the 
purchaser is compelled to clear, or rather to pay for Iris lots within the period of 
two months; the smaller rowannas, which are tended atrafee, being for quantities 
less than 100 maunds, are current only for the term of six months. I was asked 
whether the molungee or manufacturer was perfectly ftm and I replied that he 
was so; and 1 beg now to refer to sections 7 ct see/, of K&gulatjon. 10, of *1819, 
which contains special provisions for the liberty and security of the manufacturer. 

I stated that the price of coast salt had hitherto been below that of our Bengal 
manufacture ; but I find, from our latest accounts, that the two have approached 
to an equality, and in some instances the coast salt has even averaged rather a higher * 
price than some part of our Bengal manufacture. In consequence of this rise of 
price, the importations, I have reason to believe, are increasing considerably, for 
the importer now realizes all beyond the duty of three rupees per maund, or 300 
rupees per 100 maunds; and by the latest sale of which we have an account (that 
of May last), the price of this salt nearly reached 450 rupees per 100 maunds, 
a limit which lias hitherto been seldom exceeded. The importer will consequently 
have received near 150 rupees per 100 maunds, which may be considered to yield 
a fair freight, and sorqe inconsiderable profit. In explanation of the government 
Regulation 15, of 1817, (and not of 1819 as quoted by me from memory,) which 
authorizes and directs that any salt not yielding 300 rupees per lop maunds should ' 
be destroyed, I would beg to state, in justice to the government, that the object 
probably was to prevent the introduction of adulterated salt of low quality. But 
this enactment has now become in fact a dead letter, in consequence of the price of 
salt having materially exceeded the sum of 300 rupees per 100 maunds. Some of 
the questions of the Committee, when I last had the honour of being before them, 
were very comprehensive ; and as my answers may not have been so full and satisfac¬ 
tory as on all occasions I would wish them to be, I am desirous of offering some further 
explanations. One branch of my examination was evidently intended to ascertain hq 
far salt from Liverpool could be introduced into Bengal without affecting the interest 
of the monopoly. My opinions with respect to the expediency and practicability or 
introducing into consumption salt purified in the manner in which l understand it 
is refined in Liverpool, have been recorded on the proceedings of the Court of 
Directors, in a dissent or minute, bearing date the 19th of October 1829; bdt 

l will 
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....... 1 briefly the objections which occur to me against the project of supplying 

consumption by means of importations from this country. First, owing to 
the supply must necessarily be uncertain, being liable to interruption 
i the elements and other circumstances, and more particularly during sea- 
ar; and I should think it by no means advisable that the population of 
India should he allowed to depend, for an article of primary necessity, upon any 
distant and uncertain source of supply. Second, in obtaining tins supply from Great 
Britain, we should displace some Indian capital and Indian labour. The naolun- 
gees might, no doubt, in the course of time, apply to agriculture ,; but the popula¬ 
tion ot' India increases very rapidly, and we have found, from the circumstance of 
the decay of our manufactures, that a difficulty is experienced in finding employ¬ 
ment for our people. Thirdly* we should, to a certain extent, displace the donies 
or native coasting vessels, which are very usefully employed at present in carrying 
grain from riengsil to the coast of Coromandel, to supply occasional deficiencies of 
produce in our Madras territory, and which bring return cargoes of salt yielding 
a freight. Fourthly, if our Bengal manufacture were completely superseded by the 
substitution of foreign salt, from whatever quarter it might come, we should find it 
extremely difficult to guard against the illicit manufacture of Bengal salt, unless we 
kept up the whole of our present machiueryat a very great expense. This objec¬ 
tion applies, in a certain degree, to the substitution of coast salt for our Bengal 
.manufacture ; for there cannot be a doubt, that if the government agency were 
Withdrawn, the illicit manufacture and sale could not be entirely prevented. The 
manufacture was formerly very much in the hands of the zemindars; a large por¬ 
tion of the salt consumed was smuggled, there is reason to believe, without paying 
the government tax ; and the produce of the revenue was accordingly inconsider¬ 
able. I have not myself gone so far as to speculate upon the entire substitution of 
salt from the coast of Coromandel for our own manufacture ; my idea has been that 
we should circumscribe that manufacture, and discontinue it in all urtf'amurable 
situations, with a view more particularly to the health and comfort of those who are 
employed in the production of the article; and I may add, with a view also to our 
Obtaining perhaps a better article at a cheaper rate. It will be recollected, more¬ 
over, that the salt imported from the coast of Coromandel yields a double revenue, 
inasmuch as a duty is realised in the districts under the presidency of Fort St. George, 
before our tax of three rupees per maund is levied. Fifthly, I would state that the 
present duty on the importation of Liverpool salt at three rupees per nmund would 
not yield us the reven# which we at present derive from coast salt, which pays a 
double duty, or from our Bengal salt at the existing prices. Lastly, I would 
submit, that I entertain great doubts whether the population of India would receive 
and use salt manufactured in this country ; for I have already explained to the 
Committee that they have an idea that ingredients, to them impure, are used in the 
’purification of the salt. A small quantity of coast salt is, I understand, refined in 
Calcutta for the use of the European inhabitants, and I have been informed that the 
natives will not consume this salt. It would be obvious, therefore, to the Committee, 
that we could not attempt to impose upon them an article'which would probably be 
abhorrent to their religious feelings, and that we could not, under any circumstances, 
leave them dependent for their supplies upon an article to which they may have 
serious objections, by discontinuing our present manufacture. 1 may also observe 
with respect to Liverpool salt, that it was mentioned, when I had the honour of 
attending the Committee on the last occasion, that salt from Liverpool could he 
imported into Calcutta at the rate of 7 \d. or 8 d. per bushel. I was not favoured 
with the calculations from which this result was deduced; but I have made a rough 
estimate myself from the best materials within my reach, and I cannot satisfy myself 
that salt am be imported from Liverpool at any such rate. This tact, of course, 
would not stand in the way of granting permission to import if otherwise unobjection¬ 
able, because the dealer may safely be left to trade or not at his own discretion. 
Indeed, I have already observed that, as a general proposition; our object should 
be to procure the cheapest and best salt, from whatever British quarter it may 
come ; but we must not overlook objections to the particular application of this 
mg^oposition. Our Bengal salt I estimate to cost us, on a medium, about 1 s. 4 d. the 
pphshel ; but this includes charges which we probably should be compelled to defray 
under any circumstances; I allude to our arrangements with the French and Danes, 
by -which-we undertake to pay them about four lacs of rupees per annum in con¬ 
sideration of their not engaging in the trade in a way which might interfere with our 
monopoly. 

•' 735 -—HX h 4 814. With 
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s j 814. With regard to the fact that you have stated, what inference do fit 
A from the circumstance of Our having stipulated to pay this tribute to the Fr$l 
/ Danes?—It is an arrangement made with those governments (as I statedn 
who would otherwise he at liberty to import salt from the coast of Coromandel into 
Chandernagore and Serampore, which by a sort of fiction we consider sea-ports, 
free and open to the .tea, although they are at some distance above Calcutta. VV'e 
were obliged to consider the foreign settlements upon the river Ganges (or Hoogly) 
ns ports open to the sea, and not being able to levy our customs on ships passing 
the port of Calcutta to those places, we resorted to the expedient of imposing an 
import duty upon all articles brought from those settlements into our own territory; 
and an export duty on all articles carried from our territory into those settlements* 
We consider them as ports into which they might import salt, and we pay them for 
waiving the privilege. The natural cost of production of the Madras salt 1 estimate 
at about one third of that of our Bengal manufacture, exclusive of thermity levied 
by the government of Fort St. George. 

S15. You stated that you conceive the natives would object to use salt imported 
from England on account of some process which they suppose it undergoes in the 
refining; to what process do they allude?—I understand that blood or eggs are 
used in the process of refining, and both those articles w ould contaminate any article 
of food to a Hindoo. The egg is the germ of life, and animal substance; blood 
may be that of an animal which they venerate, or of one which would defile. 

81 ft. is it the mere bnndling of salt by Europeans that contaminates it ?—No. 
1 have stated elsewhere, that I believe the general maxim of the Hindoo to 6c; 
“ that everything comes pure from the shop,” if the article be pure in its own 
nature, that is, that the handling of the manufacturer, or shopman, or person 
dealing in the article will not contaminate, if the article in its own nature be 
pure. 

817. You stated that the duty upon salt imported into Calcutta was the same, 

whether from the coast or from Europe ?—In the Bengal regulations, Europe or 
this country (Great Britain) is not specified ; but my construction of the regulations 
would be, that any salt may at present be imported from beyond the limits of our 
manufacturing districts, under Regulations 15, of 1817, and 10, of 1819, on pay¬ 
ment of a duty of three rupees per maund. * 

818. Is it not practically the case that that duty is held to apply to foreign salt, 
and not to the coast salt?-—“Foreign salt” is the term used^n sec. 2, Regulation 15, 
In 1817. I an; not prepared to state that no instance has occurred in which a ques¬ 
tion may have arisen on the right to import from Europe, I can only apeak to the 
regulation as I fiud it; and it does not appear to me to prohibit the importation 
of any salt by sea produced out of our Bengal provinces. 

819. Does not the importation of coast salt take place to a considerable extent 
every year ?—To a considerable extent. 

820. Is that the duty .actually paid upon the coast salt?—Yes; the duty paid 
upon the coast salt, under Regulations 15, of 1817, and 10, of 1819, is three rupees 
per maund. 

821. You noticed the regulation ip 1819, to prove that the molungees were 
essentially free. Are you aware at all of what the condition of the molungees was 
before 1819 ?—The condition of the molungees was previously free ; hut if I recol¬ 
lect right, the regulation alluded to contains some more particular provisions to 
ensure that perfect liberty and protection. 

822. Was it at all the case that the molungees were theoretically freer before 
the regulation of 1819 than they have been since?—Before the regulation of 1819 
they were both theoretically and practically free, at least for a considerable number 
of years anterior; but if l am desired to go back tb a period of 40 or 50 years, 
my impression is that they were not practically free. 1 should say generally, that 
from the year 1793, when we introduced a regular code of laws for the protection 
and benefit of our Indian subjects, all labour was/ree. 

823. Previous to the passing of the regulation of 1S19, can there be any doubts 
that the legal freedom of the molungee was us clearly established as it has been 
since ?—It was as clearly established theoretically by Regulation 29, of 1793, sec. 3, 
ct mj. and, I believe, existed practically ; but there are in the Regulation of 
1819 some additional provisions intended to accomplish that most desirable object. 
There arc heavy penalties in that regulation against a breach of the law. 

824. Was 
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not the object of that regulation to provide against the effects of cer¬ 
ise..* which practically interfered with the acknowledged freedom of the #■ 
^-Abuses might partially have existed, as they will do in every country; 
vj :3ad government finds it necessary from time to time to add additional secu- 

‘riticsTor the due administration of the law. 

825. Can you undertake to say that that regulation has been so effectual that 
not only the legal, but the practical, freedom of tbe mol ungee at present is clearly 
enjoyed ? —I quitted India prior to the enactment of that regulation in 1819; and 
I cannot therefore speak from my personal experience; but my belief is that the 
manufacturers of India, including the rnolungees, are now practically free; and 
that the rules for effecting that great object are efficient. 

826. Do the natives of India consume as much salt as they would if the price 
was lower Certainly not. My belief is that they economise their consumption. 

I will submit to the Committee, with their good pleasure, a little estimate which I 
made in 1827, showing the rate of this tax contributed by the consumer, and the 
amount of his annual consumption. The rate of consumption, according to this 
estimate, is six seers, or about twelve pounds, on a medium, for each individual; 
but the poorer classes do not, of course, consume at the average rate. I should 
consider twelve pounds as the annual consumption of an individual in a country 
where the diet is very simple, not so much as is desirable, since salt is almost the 
only condiment or stimulant which they U6e. Of course, if the price of the article 
were materially reduced, the rate of consumption by the population generally 
might be expected to increase. I should state, with reference to the memorandum 
which I now submit to the Committee, that I estimated the population of Bengal, 
Behai* and Orissa at 30,000,000, and I took ari average of our revenue ; since I 
had the honour of attending the Committee, I have made out another brief esti¬ 
mate, in which 1 have assumed the population at 37,500,000 persons, this being 
the result of a partial census in 182*2, and I have taken the revenue at its produce 
in 1 829-30, which howeverwas below the usual scale. On these data the con¬ 
sumption would amount to five and one-third seers, or ten and two-thirds pounds 
per head ; and the contribution of 7| d. may be considered in effect as a species of 
poll-tax. I am disposed to place these estimates upon the Minutes of the Com¬ 
mittee, as they appeared to befdesirous of ascertaining from me my opinion with 
respect to the general character and tendency of the tax. I have elsewhere esti¬ 
mated this tax, on a medium, at 8 | d. for each individual; and perhaps that is a 
near approximation to file truth. I am by no means disposed to say that a tax, 
even at this rate, is a very light one to the poorer classes of our Indian subjects; 
and I myself should be extremely glad to see it reduced, by promoting the con ¬ 
sumption of a greater quantity of the article at lower prices, so as to realize the same 
revenue, or nearly the same revenue, upon a larger and more liberal consumption. 

[The Witness delivered in the same, which was read as follows :] 

ESTIMATE made in 1.827 • 

Population of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, computed at - 30,000,000 

Quantity of Salt consumed by this population, supplied 
from our sales - - maitnds 45,00,000 

Gross sale, at about. 390 rupees per 100 rnaunds - - 1,75,00,000 

Deduct cost and charges, which constitute no part of the 
tax- - - . . - - - - - - - 50,00,000 


Net revenue or monopoly profit 
at as. per sicca rupee 

Medium consumption of each individual 
Rate of contribution or poll-tax 


- rupees 1,25,00,000 
£. sterl. 1,250,000 



6 seers = 12 lbs. 
10 pence. 
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ESTIMATE framed from the Accounts of 1829-30 : 

Population, now compute! from a partial Census m 1822 37^00,000 



Gross sales of Salt: 

Bengal - - mounds 45,00,000 

Coast, &c. Salt - $,*7491 

— ■ -— say matnuls 50,00,000 


Gross revenue - - - - ~ - rupees 1,64,00,000 

Deduct cost and charges, iucluding the sum of about 

4,00,000 rupees paid to the French and Danes - - 47,00,000 

Net revenue - - rupees 1,17,00,000 

or £. stirrL 1,170,000 

Rate of consumption per head - 54 seers =» 10 J lbs. 

Tax per head - - - - - - - * 7i pence. 


N. B .— The poor do not, of course, consume at the average rate. It must be observed 
that, in the year 18-29-30, the latest for which the regular accounts have been received from 
India, the salt revenue wih not so productive as usual; and I should consider the estimate 
made in 18*27 as exhibiting a fair average of the revenue. 

The revenue in. 1830-31 will have exceeded that uf 1829-30, and the selling price in 
May last in some instances somewhat exceeded our ordinary maximum of 450 rupees per 
100 Tuaunda. 

827. It being admitted, therefore, that an increase of consumption would take 
place in consequence of the fall in price, it is not a necessary consequence that the 
importation of an additional quantity from England would throw any Indian capital 
or labour out of their present employment?—Not if the importation from Liverpool 
be in excess of the quantity at present consumed, and we consume that additional 
quantity. If, however, we can supply it from our own local resources, we employ 
more labour and capital. 

828. Nor that the coasting trade from Madras to Calcutta would necessarily be 
diminished by opening the trade to that extent with Liverpool ?■— I think, if salt 
from Liverpool can be introduced at lower prices than the salt produced on the 
coast of Coromandel (a fact , however, upon which I heave very great doubts), then it 
is quite clear that the Liverpool salt, in superseding the importation from the coast 
of Coromandel, must interfere with that coasting trade. With respect to another 
idea which the Committee appear to have entertained (judging from the nature 
and tendency of their questions), of substituting private agency for the present 
government agency under the monopoly, I would beg to make some further obser¬ 
vations. 'Tlie manufacture in this case would, I presume, fall into the hands of 
the zemindars, who were heretofore the great manufacturers of salt, or into the 
hands of native capitalists, or of Europeun capitalists. I11 either of these crises, it 
appears to me that we should not possess the same security against the illicit manu¬ 
facture of the article, nor against its escaping the operation of the tax, because 
I conceive that these capitalists would have much greater facilities for introducing 
it into consumption than the molungees, who manufacture under the immediate 
superintendence and control of the government agents. Individuals dealing on a 
large scale, both as manufacturers and merchants, would have a great interest in 
smuggling ; and although this practice, which in itself is a violation of the law, and 
in reality u fraud, is not likely to take place where respectable parties are employed, 
it is impossible that we should always be secure against it, relying merely upon the 
character of the individual; and it the whole of the present establishments and 
machinery were continued for the purpose of preventing the illicit manufacture, 
and the clandestine supply of the consumption, we should have in reality a double 
agency . We should have to maintain our present very expensive establishments, 
and the principal manufacturer must have his projit in addition. This would so far 
go to the increase of the dost of the article, and consequently to the reduction of 
the monopoly profit. At present our agents, who in fact superintend and conduct 
the manufacture, are placed under the solemn obligation of an oath ; they are liable 
to dismissiou (and of course, with disgrace) from a respectable and valuable station. 

re penalties are also imposed in order to prevent, malversation and irregularities 
by any of the public servants, under the provisions of Regulation 10, of 1819. 

829. There is a great deal of smuggling carried on, is there not?— I think not 
to n great extent. 

830. Did 
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jDSd you ever hear it estimated at so great an amount as one-third of the 
/niinnptioir?—I liavf not. I would, in conclusion, observe to the Cora- 
i the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India made sonic altera- 
v espatch proposed by the Court of Directors to the government of Bengal 

tfch 1827; and as the Board appeared to me to have in view the alteration 
or modification of the present system in a way which, as I humbly conceived, mi ght 
prove injurious to this important branch of our revenue, I recorded on the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Court a dissent or minute, bearing date the 21st of March 1827, 
which can be submitted for the information of the Committee, if required. 1 may 
state briefly that the idea of the Board seemed to be, that it would be advisable to 
fix the price of the article to be disposed of at our golabs or warehouses, and to 
leave the quantity to be determined by the demand of the consumers. Under the 
present system we fix the quantity annually, enlarging it from time to time, and 
leaving the merchant and consumer, by open competition, to determine the price; my- 
own opinion ia/ that the change would not he advisable ; and although the plan may 
appear specious in itself, I apprehend that it would lead to a sub-monopoly, and to a 
diminution in this branch of the revenue. As. however, the question involves very 
considerable details, I can only refer to the document which has been pluced by 
me upon public record. 

831. Are you aware of a revenue letter from the Court of Directors to the 
presidency of Bombay, on the 10th of June 1829, in which the Court observes, 
upon the proposal to establish the present system of salt revenue in those pro¬ 
vinces, that the method by which it was proposed to collect a revenue from salt iu 
the Bombay territories had the advantage of relieving government from the busiuess 
of the manufacturer, to which it was ill adapted ?—My opinion is, that the system 
adopted at Bombay, which is essentially to collect a duty upon the importation or 
transit of salt, can never realize a revenue upon the same consumption at all pro¬ 
portionate to our Bengal revenue. A large portion of the consumption must neces¬ 
sarily, I think, escape the duty; and practically we have found that the revenue 
realized at Bombay from this source is very inconsiderable. From the latest 
despatches to which I have had access, it is still estimated at a very small amount 
as compared with our Bengal revenue, reference being had to the extent of couutry 
and population. It is estimated (I think by Mr. Elphinstone in 1822) at from live 
to seven lacs of rupees, while our Bengal revenue yields nearly one million and a 
half per annum at tbis moment. The Madras revenue.(if I may be permitted to 
pursue the comparison) under a somewhat different system from that of Bengjd, 
yields only about 300,000 L per annum ; the duty, including the cost ut the present 
rate, amountiug to 105 rupees per garce. The duty wus lowered at Madras not 
long since (in 18 21, I believe) ; but it was found practically that the consumption 
did not increase in proportion, and that the revenue diminished. The rate of duty 
has since been restored to its former standard. 

Henry fVilliam Hodges, Esq. called in; aud Examined. 

832. YOU were employed for some time in the province of Candeish, were you 
not?—Yes. 

833. In what capacity?—Assistant to the collector. 

834. Will you inform the Committee in what years and for wbat period that 
t ok place ?—From the year 1818 until the month of May last year. 

835. In what condition were those provinces when you were first appointed to 
your office?—lit a very depopulated condition. 

836. The villages were very generally deserted, were they not ?—A great many 
of them. 

837. Wus that in consequence of the previous disturbances that took place ?— 
In a great degree in consequence of the famine in 1803, and the disturbed state 
since that period. 

838. What is the nature of the settlement in those provinces ?—Ryotwarry 
settlement. 

839. Does the meerassadar exist there ?—Not at present, and has not, I con¬ 
ceive, for many years past. 

840. Js the ryotwarry settlement in Candeish established upon the detailed 
survey in which it exists at Madras ?—Not the detailed survey. 

841. To what extent has the survey been carried in that country ?—There has 
been no survey, but the cultivated lands have been every year measured. 

735.—III. 1 2 842. They 
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>se of annual assessment. 


842. They are measured for the purpose of annual assessment?—! 



843. Do you consider that the assessment of Candeish is now, generally speak- 
ing, upon a tolerably equal footing?—I conceive that the data has been very 
imperfect indeed on which it has been fixed, so much so, as hardly to give the col¬ 
lector the power of judging whether the assessment is fair or otherwise. 

844. Have you been a! all acquainted, in the course of yonr residence in India, 
with the operation of the ryotwary settlement ?—My knowledge, in this respect, 
is confined to the province of Candeish. 

843. In what state were the records of that country when we obtained possession 
of it ?—Their condition was to the last degree imperfect and unsatisfactory. I 
may say there were no detailed or consecutive accounts, or any whose authenticity 
could be relied on. 

846. Do you suppose there would be means found within that province for 
effecting a detailed survey, supposing it were considered advisable to introduce it? 
— No, I think not. I think there would be greater difficulties in that province than 
in any other of making a satisfactory survey. 

847. Are you aware of the precise means that were adopted by Sir Thomas 
Munro, and those who acted under him, for the adoption of a ryotwary settlement 
in the presidency of Madras, as to the employment of natives ?—1 have read Sir 
Thomas Munro’s reports upon the subject, but further I have no knowledge. 

848. From your knowledge of those documents, should you be disposed to say 
that it would be found very difficult tp introduce such a settlement into the pro¬ 
vinces of Candeish ?— Yes, I think so ; the difficulty arises from a want of records, 
and from the depopulated and waste condition of the country. 

849. Hew is that revenue collected, with tolerable regularity?—Yes, it is. 

850. Are there no great outstanding arrears ?— No, no great outstanding arrears 
but large remissions have been made evdry year, otherwise there probably would 
have been very considerable arrears, 

851. Is the settlement made individually with each ryot ?—Yes, the settlement 
may be considered as made individually with each ryot; a pottah being given to 
each ryot. 

852. Does the village constitution exist in that province?—Yes, it does. 

853. But no use has been made of that for the purpose of assessing the land 
revenue ?—- So far use has been made of the village constitution in assessing the 
lands, that the assessments have been made, in some degree, with the concurrence 
of the potails, or head men of villages, and from information derived from the 
coolkurnees, or village accountants, and the imperfect documents furnished by them. 

854. What is generally the species of cultivation in that province?—Principally 
grain, but cotton, sugarcane and indigo are also cultivated; and the latter is con¬ 
sidered to be of a good quality. 

855. Is there a very large proportion of waste land ?—A very large proportion 
indeed. 

856. Is the cultivation extending ?— I cannot say that the cultivation is extend¬ 
ing; it has not diminished, I think. 

857. What is it, do you think, which operates against the cultivation, assuming 
that the country has been in a state of peace, and that there is a large extent of 
waste land ?—-The difficulty of disposing of the produce. 

858. Has that difficulty existed during the whole period of your experience?— 
It has existed certainly, and is increasing, and has lately been considerably felt in 
the province. 

859. To what causes do you attribute that difficulty?—It is difficult to affix any 
precise cause. 

8 ( 5 o. Is it a general fall of prices ?• — It is a general fall of prices. 

861. Is there anything in the amount of assessment which you think would. 
remedy it?— No, I think not. I think the assessment in Candeish is as low as in 
any collectoratc of the Deccan. 

862. Do you know whether it is the policy of the Bombay government to pre¬ 
pare for the introduction of a survey assessment, where it; may be found prac¬ 
ticable? —Some attempt has been made, but I understand abandoned; in the 
Deccan. 

,863. You were not concerned in the operations, were you?— Not at all. 

864. Have you been at all acquainted with the growth of opium in the Malwa 
provinces ? —Not at all. 


865. How 




.ill i|k adininisiratior^of the reveuue department?—Many of those now 
tfpy&Fare well qualified tor the duties. 


>5‘ Aioif fur do you consider tlie natives of that province capable of employ- 
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I'lfirDci you think they are in a condition that would permit their being more 1 March 183a. 
extensively employed in the revenue departments than they now’ are, as far aryour 
knowledge enables you to state?—1 think they are, certainly; though I cannot 
state precisely how they should be employed. 

867. Have you generally found them trust-worthy in their communications with 
their officers?— There have been many instances certainly in Candeish where it has 
been proved that tliey are not trust-worthy ; but I believe that there are a great 
many who are perfectly so; and there are doubtless many who have proved them¬ 
selves honest and valuuble servants. 

868. Are there any transit, duties levied in the province of Candeish ?—Yes, 
there are. 

869. Upon all the frontiers?—Not upon the frontiers, but in every pergunnah; 
the old system has beeu continued. 


870. To what extent has it continued in the transit of goods ?—They pay in 
every pergunnah. 

871. Is not that a most vexatious check upon all intercourse?—It appears so, 
because the custom must of course accumulate in proportion to the extent of 
country through which these goods pass. 

872. Are those transit duties equal in every pergunnah, or do they vary ?—They 
vary. 


873. Does not that create considerable confusion ?—It is not complained of. 
It is the old system. 

<874. Do you consider their not being complained of is the result of long esta¬ 
blished habit r —Very probably. 

875. Are they very heavy generally ?—“No, they are trifling in each pergunnah. 

876. In the transport of goods through the province, would they not amount to 
a considerable duty ?—They would certainly. 

S77. Do you not. consider that that system does practically operate very much 
to the suppression of intercourse between the different parts of the province?— 
I conceive thijt it does not. 

878. Is it the only province in which that transit duty exists?—No; it prevails 
throughout the Deccau I believe; also in the province of Guzerut, and in all native 
States. 

879. Is it a duty levied by the government officers ?—The customs are farmed 
every year, and levied by the servants of the farmers. 

8S0. Is it a valuable source of reveuue?—Yes, it is ; I think it was about a lac 
and a half every year in Candeish. 

881. Have you ever considered whether it would be possible to abolish the sys¬ 
tem, and to substitute any. other source of revenue ?—I have not myself considered 
it; but I believe it has been considered by the government of Bombay ; but there 
are many difficulties opposed to the abolition of the present system. 

882. What are the difficulties which you think oppose themselves ? — I doubt 
the possibility of substituting any system which would not be attended with a great 
sacrifice of revenue. * 

883. Has not the abolition of transit duty been effected in other provinces?— 
Not in the Deccan. In the provinces under the Madras government I believe it 
lias. I have frequently conversed with native morchauts, with a view’ to discover 
whether the present system was deemed by them objectionable or injurious to com¬ 
merce, and I never found that it was so considered. 

S84. Are there any large landholders in that province?—No, there are not; 
jaghiredars, 1 presume, are not alluded to. 

885. Are there any persons in the situation of the great zemindars of Bengal ? — 
Not exactly in the same situation, but there are zemindars under the denomination 
of daisrnorkhs and daispandeabs, who enjoy emoluments derived from a share in the 
revenues, and rent free lands. 

886. Are they wealthy r—No. 

S87. Has the revenue received from Candeish falleuoff?—Yes, it has, con¬ 
siderably ; but I believe not more so, probably less, tliun in the provinces of the 
Deccan, 
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Holt Mackenzie, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

888. WHAT is the last public situation which you Held in India?—I was 
Secretary to the Territorial Department of the government of Bengal. 

889. Have you had opportunics of becoming acquainted, with all the different 
sources from which public revenue is derived in the different presidencies in the 
East Indies ?—At Bengal the correspondence of government regarding all branches 
of revenue, except the post-office and the tributes of native States, was conducted 
through my office. 

800. In India, where the conveyance of letters must necessarily be attended with 
considerable difficulties, and where the amount of correspondence cannot be sup¬ 
posed to be very large, is the post-office an establishment that can he looked to as 
productive of revenue, or must it necessarily happen that the receipts can hardly be 
more than paying for doing the duties which the post-office discharges, namely 
delivering the letters?—I am on the whole disposed to think that it ought to yield 
a net receipt; but there being many subordinate post-offices iu which the disburse¬ 
ment must necessarily exceed the receipt, those at the distant residences for 
instance, the amount cannot, for the present at least, he expected to be great, 

891. Is it an establishment which is found exceedingly convenient in India, and 
tends to enlighten and civilize the more distant provinces ?—It is exceedingly con¬ 
venient: of its effect in enlightening the people I cannot venture to speak; the 
natives who use it, do so chiefly l believe for commercial purposes. 

892. The Committee are desirous particularly of obtaining information upon the 
class of duties which are .described to them as transit duties. Are those of ancient 
origin in India; did we find them established in the country when we conquered 
it?—We found everywhere, I believe, transit duties established, ihough not col¬ 
lected upon the present system. What were called Rahdarce duties were common 
throughout India, being collected on the transit of goods through each revenue 
district. 

893. With respect to the extensive territory over which British influence prevails, 
must there not necessarily be many parts over which our control is so imperfect 
that wc could not set aside the transit duties, even if it were found desirable to do 
so; the question alludes particularly to those states which are said to be under the 
protection of the Company?—Generally, I believe, the treaties with the protected 
States give the Company no right to interfere in the internal management of their 
revenues. The only exception I recollect is that of the State of Qude, with which 
a commercial treaty, entered into by Lord Cornwallis, is still cousidered to be in 
force ; and by that the Nuwab was bound to admit British goods at certain fixed 
duties, his dominions then including the provinces ceded in 1 Sol. 

894. Was this treaty reciprocal, and were the products received upon that State 
fixed upon a similar principle to that upon which the Nuwab agreed to admit the 
produce of British territories ?-—Yes ; o» the part of the British. Government it was 
agreed not to levy more than 2 k per cent, upon the piece goods of Oude. In some 
other instances special agreements have been made with petty chiefs, and compen¬ 
sation given to them on the condition of their relinquishing their transit duties; but 
in most if not all of those cases the government has, I believe, subsequently had 
the arrangement annulled, having reason to suspect that the compensation was re¬ 
ceived, and that the duties continued to be levied. And without a distinct treaty 
or agreement, the government has certainly no right to interfere with the manage¬ 
ment of the revenue of protected States. 

895. The Committee conclude therefore that upon the boundaries of all those 
States, upon the admission of goods from them into the territories in the possession 
of the East India Company, a duty of the nature of an inland custom-house duty 
is levied upon all commodities ; is that so?—It is by no means uniformly so in the 
Bengal territories. The inland import duty upon goods brought into the Company’s 
territories from foreign States, is not distinguished from the ordinary transit duties 

chargeable 
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. n similar articles transported from one part of the presidency to another, 
jard to these, the general rule is that they shall only be levied when the 
s through certain lines of custom-house posts (chokees); salt alone being 
) duty on its importation into or transportation through any post of tho 
Western Provinces. 

896. Is that line of custom-house posts not drawn upon the boundary ?—Not 
generally. In Bengal and Behar the custom-house posts are almost entirely con¬ 
fined to the banks of the rivers which form the principal routes of commercial inter¬ 
course ; and even in the Western Provinces they are chiefly on the Ganges and 
Jumna. Thus the extensive country between Calcutta and Benares, which lies'" to 
the west of the Hooghly, and south from the Ganges to the borders of Berar, has 
no custom-house post within it. The still more populous and extensive districts to 
the east and north-east of Dacca, and thence westerly between the Ganges and the 
hills, to the very frontiers of Oude, are similarly free from them. The custom¬ 
house at Mirzapore may be considered a frontier custom-house, though it is intended 
to collect duties only on goods proceeding to and from that mart, and though the 
imports must new, for the most part, have passed through, our new acquisitions, 
Saugnr and the Nerbuddnh territories. In the extensive province of Bundeicund, 
west of Benares, there arc no custom-houses, nor any custom-house posts, except¬ 
ing on the Jumna, which forms its inner boundary, separating it from the ceded 
districts in the Doab, its frontier being quite open. Further to the north-west, 
several of the posts of the Agra, the Delhi and the Meerut custom-houses, control 
the imports from foreign States almost immediately oil their passing the frontier: 
and if we come easterly to the Rohileand frontier of Oude, the custom-house posts 
will 1 believe be found (though I cannot speak positively to the fact) to coincide 
generally with the boundary of the British possessions. In like manner, in so far 
as the river Gauges forms the south-west boundary of Oude, it will be found that 
the line of custom-house posts dependent on Furruckabad, Cawnpore or Allahabad, 
embracing the whole course of the river, so as to render all goods passing it liable 
to duty, coincides with the limit of the two States. But again, on the eastern or 
Gorrackpoor frontier of Oude no sneh posts are established. 

897. Where are the duties levied upon such produce as is imported from the 
Gorrackpoor frontier into the territories in the possession of the Company ?—If 
consumed within the district of Gorrackpoor, such produce will not be subject to 
any duty ; and so, if carried by land to the northern districts of Bahar, or to the 
Bengal districts which lie to the north of the Ganges, no duties will attach to it: if 
brought to the Ganges it will fall within the lino of custom-house posts belonging to 
Benares, Ghazcepore or Putna, and be subject to duty. 

898. Turning your attention now to the territories that are in actual possession of 
the East India Company, be so good as to state, as nearly as you can recollect, 
Under what circumstances the country was situated when it was first occupied by the 
British, with respect' to the imposing and levying the transit duties, with a vicuv to 
enable the Committee to understand what change has taken place ; how it was when 
we found it ?—When we first acquired the country, as great variety of tolls and 
duties were levied, partly at custom-houses, and partly by avnils, zemindars and 
revenue farmers. Every great zemindar assumed, with or without authority, the 
power of collecting duties on merchandize passing through his zemindary; and there 
were besides duties of different kinds and different rates levied upon everything 
brought for sale to any mart or market. 

899. At what time was an attempt made by the British authorities to put the 
transit duties upon a better footing, and: to give tire country the benefit which would 
arise from its being under one general system of taxation ?—In Bengal, Behar and 
Benares, almost immediately after the British Government took the management of 
the revenue into his own hands, it began a gradual system of reform by abolishing 
the duties which appeared most detrimental to the commerce of the country ; and 
by the rules contained in the code of 1793 and 1795, all sayer or internal duties 
which had been collected by individual landholders and fanners were abolished. 
The same course was followed in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, immediately 
on their acquisition; and thenceforward, throughout the country to which the 
printed regulations extended, all collections were regulated by specific enactments. 
Still, however, different parts of the country were treated as if they were separate 
possessions, and subjected to different laws; the Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
having one system, Benares another, and Behar, Bengal and Orissa, a third; but 
in 1810 a general revision of the system was effected, and the plan that now exists, 
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which all those provinces are placed under one law, was estahlishedE^WglFa- 
tion 9 of that year. In the Delhi territory the customs continued untii\fi 5 |LtJ he 
Managed very much according to the native plan, excepting that the collec^mSvJ^eJ 
made by distinct officers immediately ou account of government; in thatyear it 
was brought under the general system established within the regulation provinces* 

900. Have large acquisitions of territory been made since the year 1810 ; and 
has the system you have described been extended to the districts acquired since ?—- 
The same principles have been pursued, but with modification? suggested by local 
circumstances, throughout the territories added to the Bengal presidency during the 
administration of Lord Hastings ; and in the Nerbuddah territories particularly, the 
system was carefully revised by the commissioner, Mr. Molony, and rules laid down 
establishing a plan corresponding in its great features with that established in the 
older provinces. In our acquisitions from the Burmese, I believe no transit duties 
are levied. 

901. Has the system of transit duty been reduced to one uniform state, or is 
there still a duty collected internally on the boundary between the newly-acquired 
provinces and those which have been for a longer time in the possession of the 
Company; have all internal collections been done with, and is the transit duty col¬ 
lected only upon external boundaries ?—Of the transit duties on most articles, the 
larger part must he considered an internal collection; the principle is to collect 
upon the great routes of commerce, and to fix the subordinate posts of the several 
custom-houses as near as is possible, consistently with that object, to the places 
where the European collectors are stationed. 

902. Is there not a considerable proportion of the transit duties which are local 
as well as internal, and the product of which is applied to local purposes, for the 
maintenance of'the police and other institutions in particular towns?—There are 
separate town duties, which were at one time applied to local purposes. Those 
are levied upon certain articles ou their importation for sale, store or consumption, 
into the several cities and chief towns. 

903. IIow*' can'' the Committee distinguish between such transit duties as are 
collected for general and public purposes, and such as are only local and particular 
in their application ?—The whole are now applied for general purposes, l he reso¬ 
lution to appropriate the town duties to local purposes was taken when the govern¬ 
ment imagined that it had a surplus revenue, as explained in a Minute by the then 
Governor-general, Mr. Adam, which has been printed in the Appendix to the 
Report of the 11th October last, (p. 036.) Previously to that the town duties 
had been collected for general purposes, and they have since been brought back to 
their original destination ; the amount expended in the improvement of the towns 
being now restricted, in consequence of the financial difficulties of the government. 

904. Out of what funds are those charges now provided in the different towns, 
which used to be supported by the town duties ?—The greatest part of the charges 
have ceased ; they were incurred by improvements in the streets, roads and bridges, 
and other public works, the prosecution of which has been stopped. 

905. Do transit duties exist within the different presidencies; would goods 
transported inland from the presidency of Madras into the presidency of Bengal pay 
a transit duty?—Goods so transported would certainly be chargeable with duty, if 
they were of the description to which our transit duties attach, and came within any 
line of custom-house posts: but the only place at which the presidencies meet is 
the frontier of Cuttack, and there are no inland custom-house posts in that province, 
nor indeed nearer to Madras than Calcutta; so that the case is not likely to occur; 
but there is no exemption for goods in the predicament supposed. 

906. Does a similar practice prevail between the presidency of Madras and that 
of Bombay ?-—I imagine so. 

907. Can you, from recollection, inform the Committee what is the gross amount 
of the transit duties collected in anyone year?—I suppose the gross collections 
amount to between boo,000/. and 700,000 /. 

908. Can you inform the Committee what the expense of collecting it is?— 

I think about 16 per cent. 

909. When you state the amount as 600,000/. or 700,000/., does that answer 
Jy to Bengal only, or does it include the two others?—That applies to Bengal 

only. 

910. Are the rates according to which the duty is charged uniform, well known 
and correctly ascertained?—The rates of duty are all established by regulation, and 
have long been fixed ; but the duty is generally levied ad valorem, with the exception 
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:co and a few minor articles, which are subject to a fixed duty upon the 
a of silk and indigo, of winch the valuation is fixed. 

(at persons are entrusted with the duty, or what mode is resorted to for 
tig the value of the goods in their transit?—'There are books of rates pre- 
der the orders of the board of customs annually, fixing the value of articles 
as far as they can be fixed. With respect to some of the articles, such as piece- 
goods, of which the value of different descriptions varies extremely, they are left 
necessarily to be appraised upon the examination by the officers of the several 
custom-houses. 

gi‘2. Are those officers natives or Europeans?—With the exception of Calcutta, 
the appraisers are all natives. 

913. Have you reason to believe that they discharge their duty correctly and 
faithfully ?—I apprehend not. 

914. Is there not reason to apprehend that, in point of fact, under a system of 
tins kind, a larger sum must be paid by the traders than ever finds its way into the 
coffers of the government ?—l should think, certainly. 

915. Do you attribute that state of circumstances rather to this mode of collecting 
the duty, and apprehend that it would exist in all countries to a certain, degree; 
does it belong to the system, or do you think it arises from a want of high sense 
of honour and integrity in the native servants, or from want of sufficient pay to 
make them act honestly?—I think it arises from all the three causes ; the system 
is a very bad one. The pay of our native officers is generally not at all propor¬ 
tioned to the responsibility of their situation; and they have not, 1 imagine, any 
high sense of honour, nor can have under those circumstances. I should perhaps 
add, that I have a bad opinion of custom-house morality in all nations. 

916. (Jan you refer the Committee to any document which will lead them to 
see what the amount of the charge is on the different articles on which the duty 
is levied. Is there auy schedule of customs?—The schedules which .are annexed 
to Regulation 15 of 1825, will, I think, afford the Committee the information 
required ; excepting as to the salt of the Western Provinces, of which the duties 
have been fixed by Regulation 16 of 1829. 

917. Are all goods, whether of Indian origin or of foreign import, subject alike 
to those transit duties iu their passage through the country ?—Goods imported by 
sea pass free in the interior, whether they are chargeable with an import duty 
or not, 

918. How long has that system been established; from our first occupation of 
the country ?—J cannot immediately say when it was established. But it is speci¬ 
fically provided, by one of the rules of Reg. 9, 1 8 ji o, that goods imported by sea 
shall pass inland without question, under the protection of what is called a free pass, 
and which is issued on payment of a small fee. At that time scarcely any articles 
were exempt from duty on importation by sea, except the Company’s commerce, 
the special exemption of which of course ceased upon the separation of the •com¬ 
mercial and the territorial branches; and subsequently, when various articles from 
England were admitted free of import duty, the right of free transit was continued. 

919. With respect to goods which are destined for foreign export, is a transit 
duty levied upon them?-—On goods chargeable with transit duty, that duty is 
generally levied in the interior, or on entry into Calcutta, if not previously paid; 
drawbacks being allowed in whole or in part on export by sea, as specified in the 
schedule annexed to Reg. 15* 1825. Butin several cases a bond for the duty is 
taken, instead of payment in cash, which bond is cancelled upon export. 

920. Is the duty that is ultimately collected upon goods destined for foreign 
export any considerable portion of the whole 700,000/, you state to be collected ? 

*—The amount of transit duty retained on goods exported by sea does not, as well 
as I recollect, form any considerable part of the whole that is collected. But 
I shall probably be able to procure a more accurate statement than, without warn¬ 
ing, I can hope to give from memory. 

92 J. Are the Committee right in considering that those transit duties are rather 
a burden upon home and external commerce than upon home trade, whether 
export or import?—The largest portion of the duty falls upon the internal trade of 
India. * 

922. Have the goodness to state to the Committee upon what articles princi¬ 
pally the largest amounts are collected, which form therefore the principal sources 
of this great revenue?—The largest collection is made from the different kinds of 
salt, which are imported chieflv from the country to the west of Delhi and Agra, 
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ling partly manufactured within the British territory , partly in the fl_ 

untry and other places in that vicinity, and partly at the Samur lake in Rajl 
ana : some rock salt being also brought from Lahore. ’ 

923. Can you state what the inland duty upon salt is?—I suppose it amounts to 
about 170,000/. The other articles which ate chiefly productive, are cotton, sugar, 
saltpetre, piece-goods, silk and iron. The duty on indigo is for the most part 
secured by bond ; and what is retained is chidly on account of exports on foreign 
bottoms. 

924. Is it levied upon articles of food?—No; and the town duty, chargeable by 
regulation, on grain, bus never I believe, certainly not for many years, been col¬ 
lected. 

925. Upon opium?—The opium revenue is not realized in the form of a direct 
tax, but bv the sale of the article under a system of monopoly. 

926. What is the amount of duty upon piece-goods and sugar?—I cannot imme¬ 
diately bring it to mind. 

927. In what mode is the duty upon indigo collected ?—It is liable, like other 
articles, to a transit duty, but is generally brought into Calcutta under bond ; and 
in the latter case the amount is payable upon export to any country other than 
Europe or America, or to any quarter on a foreign bottom : indigo exported to 
Europe or America on u British bottom being free. 

928. It would appear upon first view of these duties, that those which are col¬ 
lected upon the boundary of the British possessions fall strictly within the class of 
foreign custom duties, and are to be distinguished entirely in principle from those 
which are collected upon matters of internal growth and internal consumption ; can 
you state upon recollection whether any considerable portion of the whole may be 
considered as foreign custom duty ?—With the exception of the collections on salt, 
cotton and iron, i should imagine that a very small portion of the transit duties 
can be considered as a foreign duty. The amount realized on iron is not very con¬ 
siderable, and there are no m earn of distinguishing, in the accounts, the cotton of 
foreign states. So likewise th c piece-goods of Oude, on which no great amount 
is realized, cannot, I apprehend, be separated from those of our own districts. 

929. Do either sugar, tobacco, indigo, opium or silk, come in considerable quan¬ 
tities over that inland boundary which is the limit of States strictly within British 

f iossession ? —Opium is not allowed to l>e imported at all; and 1 apprehend that 
ittle of any of the articles mentioned coine from foreign States. There may be 
some sugar from Oude. What is called OucWt indigo is in fact almost wholly made 
within the ceded territories, which formerly bclougcd to Oude, but arc now in our 
own possession ; and the duty retained is mostly on the export by sea : the transit 
duty on indigo not exported is considerable. 

930. In the sum of 600,000/. or 700,000/. which you have stated to amount 
from the duties, are the Committee to understand that you include sea customs? — 
Yes, I include the whole. 

931. Do you bear the amount sufficiently in recollection to distinguish what 
portion of the whole arises from sea customs?—I should say about 150,000/. 

932. So that the whole sum of 150,000/. arises in the interior Rom salt, and 
about an equal sum from sea customs? —I should imagine so, on an average of 
years ; but probably about 170,000 /. is now realized from salt. 

933. Is there any paper to which you can refer the Committee winch contains 
an accurate detail of sea customs r—The regulation to which I have already referred. 
No. 15, 1825, contains a detail of the rates; and there are annual accounts rendered 
which will exhibit the amount. 

934. Is the amount of transit duty collected ou goods that are destined lor 
exportation over sea, and which you have stated to be drawn back, large?—The 
amount of drawback is considerable. 1 do not immediately bear in mind the pre¬ 
cise sura. 

935 - You have stated the amount of the duties at 700,000 /.; did you deduct 
the amount of drawback ?—No, I did not. The drawback I think is about 60,000 /. 
or 70,000 /. 

936. It has been found that in the arrangements whicli have been made from time 
to time in the custom-houses in the United Kingdom, the duties drawn, back have 
for the most part led to considerable inconvenience as well as fraud ; have you 
any reason to believe that fraud and inconvenience are felt in Bengal by the transit 
duties being collected and drawn back on articles of foreign export?—Occasional 
instances of fraud have occurred, but none to any great extent have come to my 
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'Hie inconvenience is very considerable, both in the payment by the 
if the money, and to the public officers in adjusting claims. It occupies 1 
department in the custom-house. 

o you entertain any doubt that the transit duties, as they are at present 
are a very considerable inconvenience and impediment to internal com¬ 
merce ?—I consider them a great inconvenience and impediment to trade. 

938. Have they not a tendency in preventing persons with small capitals from 
acting as merchants, and from making beginnings which might afterwards lead to 
more extensive mercantile transactions?—1 think they must do so in a considerable 
degree ; for small capitalists can hardly pay their way through the custom-house 
posts they will meet if moving to any considerable distance. The great highway to 
Calcutta, for many hundred miles, is the river Gauges ; and along that river the 
custom-house posts are chiefly stationed. Now from the central district of Alla¬ 
habad there are eight custom-houses, including that station and Calcutta, and to 
each custom-house there are several posts attached; at each of which the goods of 
the merchant arc liable to detention and search. So that all goods making use of 
■that great channel of inland communication, especially those belonging to petty 
merchants, are subject doubtless to a very considerable tax in the shape of bribes, 
and delay and annoyance. 

939. Believing always that the state of the finances of the East India Company 
is such as to make it desirable that no article of revenue should be got rid of or 
dealt with excepting upon the principles of exchange and equivalent, do you think 
that any arrangements could be made of duties, either internal or external, which 
would collect an equal sum for the government, and yet place less impediment in 
the way of general commerce? It seems to the Committee that the amount to be 
provided for, excluding the duty upon salt from the westward, which they presume 
must continue without diminution, excluding the amount of sea customs, and de¬ 
ducting also the amount of duty drawn back, is 350,000 /.: could any arrangement 
of custom duties, whether of import or export, be made, which would provide au 
equivalent, and free the general commerce of the country from the burthen which 
it now labours under?—I think that probably there must be a temporary sacrifice 
to a certain extent ; but if the goods imported from England now free were subject 
to a duty, and the rate of duty upon other imports increased, as I think they might 
be increased, I should conceive that even the immediate sacrifice would be very in¬ 
considerable, and that ultimately the result would be rather an increase of income 
than a falling off. 

940. It appears to the Committee, that as the duty to be substituted in lieu of 
the present transit duties would be substituted for home trade, it would be very right 
to look for any amount that might be collected either upon coasting trade or upon 
trade to other Asiatic countries coastwise, rather than to any imports from Europe; 
could any income be derived from those sources?—-I think the duty upon some 
articles might be increased j but 1 should look for compensation chiefly to imports 
from Europe. 

941. Will you be good enough to turn your attention to the subject, and furnish 
the Committee with such suggestions as may appear to you to be worthy their con¬ 
sideration ?—I shall he happy to do so} but 1 fear nothing like an equivalent for 
the transit duties can be obtained without taxing imports from Europe ; and I may 
observe, that as the transit duties are levied without any very distinct reference to 
the circumstance whether they are brought from foreign countries or belong to our 
own possessions, or whether they are designed for home or foreign consumption, so 
their effect on the export trade to Europe can scarcely be measured by the mere 
amount retained on that trade; all goods passing the custom-house posts being 
equally subject to the law, for whatsoever market destined. 

942. What duties are included under the term Sayer?—The chief item is the 
tax upon spirituous liquors and intoxicating drugs, collected under the designation 
of Abkaree. The pilgrim tax is another item ; and there are tolls upon some of the 
rivers, and other petty miscellaneous collections, which will be found specified in 
the annual revenue accounts. 

943. Is there anything of the nature of house-tax levied ?—Not for purposes of 
general revenue ; there is a house-tax levied in Calcutta for police purposes. The 
spirit duty is chiefly levied by means of licenses for establishing sliops; and so 
with the retail sale of opium and other intoxicating drugs, in the interior of the 
country. 
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^ 944. Have those duties the effect of discouraging the sale and cons* 

. spirits, or are they considered a kind of protection and permission to selr 
4ume those things ?—I imagine that, on the whole* the consumption 
more if the sale were free. It has, however, by some been supposed, that if 
government did not make it a source of revenue, the police and even individual 
zemindars would frequently prevent the establishment of shops within their limits ; 
but I have no conception that such a restriction would operate to any great extent 
against the inclination of the people. 

945. Is there no duty upon spirits except the license duty?—There is a still- 
head duty for spirits manufactured in English fashion. 

946. Do you know the amount of it ?—The still-head duty is six-sixteenths of 
a rupee per gallon, London proof. 

947. Is that a duty subject to much evasion?—I should imagine not. 

948. Is considerable revenue derived from it ?—Not very considerable, hut I do 
not immediately remember the amount. 

949. Is any considerable duty levied upon foreign spirits imported ?—Ten j>er 
cent, upon imports on British bottoms, and 20 per cent, upon imports on foreign 
bottoms. 

950. Is the import considerable r—I think about 50,000 l worth ; hut I do not 
immediately recollect the quantity. 

951. In what way are the shipping supplied with spirits ?—They used, I believe, 
to be supplied to a considerable extent with rum manufactured in Bengal, but spirits 
from Europe being now very cheap, the consumption of Bengal rum has fallen off. 
There are annual accounts submitted by the magistrates of Calcutta, who collect 
a considerable portion of the still-head duty, which will give more accurate informa¬ 
tion than I can hope to do. 

952. In what way is the duty upon arrack collected ?—If imported by sea it is 
subject to different duties, as specified in the schedule No. 1, annexed to the 15th 
Regulation of 1825, according to the place of manufacture. But upon spirits made 
in the country, according to the country mode of distillation, the duty is principally 
collected in the form of a daily tax payable for a license to manufacture and sell, 
without distinction of the material from which they are distilled. 

953. Do you think that is a duty that is capable of extension or increase ?—The 
collections have been gradually extending, in consequence probably of extended 
population ; but I am not immediately prepared to suggest any measure by which 
the revenue could be essentially improved. 

954. Is there any other considerable item that is included under the definition of 
Sayer?—Not in Bengal. 

955. Are there any other trades carried on under license ?—Not that I am 
aware of. 

956. Do you recollect the amount of stamp duties which are levied r—I think 
the stamp duty is now about 300,000 l. 

957. Do you think that the stamp duty is one that is well suited to the condition 
and circumstances of the country ?—I see no strong objection to any part of it* 
excepting the charge upon law proceedings. 

958. Is a large portion of the revenue derived from the stamps upon law pro¬ 
ceedings?—A considerable portion certainly is derived from law proceedings ; but 
there exist, as far as I know, no means of accurately drawing the dist inction between 
law stamps and those of a miscellaneous nature, our system tending much to con¬ 
found the two. 

959. Which branch of stamp duties do you believe to be most productive ?— 
■I should suppose, on a rough guess, that the stamps upon money dealings and mis¬ 
cellaneous papers of all kinds, are the most productive. 

gf»0. Are they productive of any considerable inconvenience ?—I do not appre¬ 
hend that the stamps upon money dealings are productive of any considerable 
inconvenience. 

961. Do you allude to bill stamps and stamps upon bonds ?—Yes, to instru¬ 
ments of all kinds inferring the obligation or containing the evidence of a money 
payment. 

962. Are receipt stamps used in India as they are in this country ?—Yes ; and 
stamps are required for vai’ious papers and documents which it is difficult to know 
whether to class with law papers or not. Thus, petitions to public officers in the 
revenue department, and copies of records, and the like, are required to be written 
on stumped paper. 
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revenue derived from stamps upon the increase ?—Yes, it has been 

V ,, « 

the want of a stamp duty vitiate a deed ?-—In the courts of judica- 
lic offices in the interior it does; but not in the supreme court, 27 

965. If that is not so, is it reasonable to expect that any great revenue can be 
collected upon stamps ?- — I think not. 

966. Can you suggest to the Committee any improvement upon the system on 
which the stamp duty is now collected?:— None ; excepting to make the prescribed 
stamps necessary to the validity of instruments filed in court, which seems to be 
unobjectionable now that the law is sufficiently well known. 

967. What class of stamps did you particularly allude to, when you suggested 
that it might be convenient to change the rule on stamps for law proceedings?— 

I principally referred to the stamps required for plaints and petitions of appeal, 
which were substituted in 1814 for what was called tire institution fee, being the 
amount payable by plaintiffs and appellants on instituting a suit or preferring an 
appeal in any court of judicature; but there are also stamps chargeable on all 
exhibits, on the summons of witnesses, on miscellaneous petitions, and on copies 
of papers. 

968. Is it a class of duties which was got rid of seven years ago ?— >1 imagine it 
is of the same general description. 

969. With reference to the duty collected by post-offices, is there any privilege 
of franking similar to that which is allowed to Members of Parliament in Great 
Britain, or official men, ?-—The privilege is not precisely similar, because public 
officers in India are bound or expected not to make use of it for private purposes, 
and are required to write “ service*' upon the letters that arc to go free ; on the 
other hand, there is no restriction as to weight and number : and I fear that the 
privilege must be sometimes carried beyond the strict letter of the law. In regard 
to particular persons, the Governor-general and Governors, the members of 
council, and the judges of the supreme courts, the exemption from postage is 
absolute. 

970. What is the nature of the abuse in the privilege of franking to which you 
allude? — I imagine that private correspondence must often be carried on by letters 
marked “ service.” 

971. Would it be possible to limit the privilege of franking of those persons to 
so many letters per day ? —1 should think not; the only remedy would be to make 
them pay for their letters, and charge the sums disbursed to public account. Some 
natives, I may remark, have private posts which it might be right to prohibit. 

972. Are you acquainted with the regulations under which the revenue on salt is 

levied in Bengal Yes, 1 am. 

973. Has not a change of late years been made in the account to which the 
profit derived from salt is carried; used it not to be considered a commercial 
profit, and is it not now carried to the account of the government?— -I am not aware 
that it was ever considered a commercial profit. In the Bengal accounts it was 
always entered as one of the items of public revenue, in so far at least as I know. 

974. Do you recollect the amount that was collected in the latest year for which 
the accounts have been .received in Great Britain?— The gross receipts are about 
two millions sterling ; the net probably about a million and a half. 

‘ 97,5. Do you recollect what is the latest year to which the accounts are made up ? 

— 18^8—39 is the latest, I believe, for which the accounts have reached England. 

976. Have you-reason to believe that the deductions upon the gross profit is as 
large as. 25. per cent. ?-— Yes, rather more, including the advances made to the . 
manufacturers; that is including the cost of production. 

977. Do you bear in mind at how many stations in Bengal salt is manufactured ? 

— (There are in Cuttack three agencies.. Next to Cuttack is Iligilee ; then Tum- 

. look; then the 24 Fcrgunnahs; then\Jcssore ; then Bullooah, and then Chitta- 
' gong; embracing in that order, from west to east, the whole head of the Bay of 
Bengal. . 

978. Does the cost of production vary materially in those -* different agencies ?— 

Yes4 there are considerable differences. 

' r 979. Can you inform the Committee what object the Company have in view in 
continuing to contract for salt in an agency in which it costs more than in another ?*— 
There are these reasons. If the salt was not manufactured on account of govern¬ 
ment in the agencies where the cost is highest, it would probably be manufactured 
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Illicitly on account of individuals. Tile convenience of the trade tol 

larters has also to be consideredand there is the necessity of gettijig^ 

ipply than could he obtained from the cheap agencies without additional pii 

980. Are the Committee to understand, that in the agencies in which salt is now 
produced at the lowest price, if a larger quantity was to be contracted for, a higher 
price must be paid for it ?—I should think so, certainly, if it was wished to extend 
the contracts rapidly. . 

9S i. With respect to a'clandestine manufacture of salt, »it possible that it could 
be made so privately and so secretly that the government “would, not have a power 
of putting it down if they wished to do so?—I should think it would be difficult to 
put it down, especially if the present prices were maintained, and these can only 
be lowered by a larger supply. Now the manufacture in the places where it is 
dearest has two effects $ the putting down of the illicit dealings, and the supplying 
of local demand. 

982. Have you ever had the means of ascertaining the number of persons that 
are employed in those manufactures ?•—Not with any accuracy. 

983. What is the nearest guess that you can make as to their number ?—My 
present irapeeasion is, that upon an average one man may be considered to manu¬ 
facture about 40 rnaunds; and a manufacture of 50 lacs of inaUnds would at that 
rate give upwards of 120,000 people. 

984. What is the condition of those people; is it better or worse than that of the 
general cultivators of the country ?—I believe it to be generally better; they are 
ordinarily cultivators of the laud at, the same time that they make salt on account 
of government. 

985. Are you aware that a contrary opinion has been expressed and pretty 
generally prevails ?■—I believe that such an opinion has been often expressed; and 
I have no doubt that at one time, before the year 1793, the manufacturers of some 
of the agencies could hardly he considered as free. The rules of 1793 made them 
theoretically entirely free, and now I believe they are quite free practically. 

98b. In what state is a molungee with respect to his freedom, if he gets into 
debt with his employer j would he be at liberty to quit his employment ? I imagine 
that ut the end of the season he would, for I do not think that their engagements 
extend beyond the season; and in Bengal the outstanding balances, if any, are 
very small. 

Q87. What were the regulations which it was found necessary to enforce, in order 
to ensure the freedom which you Bay the molungee? have now obtained ?—It was 
declared by regulation that no man should be forced to take advances, or to engage 
in the manufacture, without his free will, and that all persons might relinquish the 
employment after performing their engagements, without hindrance or molestation; 
and persons using compulsion were rendered subject to penalties by the courts of 
lavs', besides dismissal from office if public officers. 

988. Have you yourself had any opportunity of seeing those people during the 
time they were employed in the manufacture of salt?—I have seen a few actually at 
work in the 24 Pergiinuahs, 15 or 20 miles from Calcutta. 

989. Do you speak from your own knowledge, when you say that their condition 
is rather better than that of the cultivators ?—With regard to those men I should 
speak from my own knowledge ; generally from the report of others. But I knew 
t hat where the .manufacture of any place was reduced, it was always said to occasion 
complaint j and I remember that when some of the manufacturers of Tumlook vfere 
deprived of the manufacture, as a punishment for some offence to the agent, they 
came in great numbers to Calcutta with a petition to be again admitted to employ¬ 
ment. Ft was my duty to receive the petition; and the inquiries I made upon that 
occasion gave me reason to think that to be so employed was considered an object 
of value by the people. 

99 % Is the land upon which the salt is made included within the permanent 
settlement, and does it form part of any known zemindariesj*—A great part is so 
included, but in some places lands have been specially reserved ; and ol the salt 
made in the 24 Pcrguimahs and Jessoor, a good deal is manufactured within the 
Sundabunds, which do not belong to any zemindaries. 

991. Has the government found it necessary to enter into any arrangements with 
those individuals, in order to satisfy them for any claims that they might make of 
the land which has been taken for the use of the government ?—Yes; the zemindars 
receive an allowance on account of the land taken, and also in some eases a com¬ 
pensation for the loss of the manufacture as it existed before the monopoly was 
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1780-Si, or rather I should say a remission on account of the re- 
r 1 asset that formerly belonged to the land revenue. In ancient times 
/idars collected a revenue from the manufacturers within their zerain- 
Fpaid.a certain sum on this account to the land-revenue office along with 
ry land rent. W'hen the government took the manufacture into its own 
hands, tire amount so paid was still kept upon the revenue books, as a part of the 
government juma or demand; and the zemindar having lost the asset, became 
entitled of course to a corresponding remission, the amount remitted being charged 
to tire sailt department. 

992. Do the Company contract with the agents for the manufacture of salt, or do 
they strictly manufacture it on their own account ?—There are no contracts with 
the agents, who are strictly government officers, accounting for everything they 
receive. But there are heads of what are called kallaries, men having more or 
fewer labourers under them, who contract for the delivery of salt. 

993. Do you recollect the contract price at any one of the kallaries ?— I think in 
Cuttack, where salt, is cheapest, the contract price is 40 rupees per 100 maunds. 

994. Suppose that, when the Company agree to give 40 rupees per 100 maunds 
to the individual contracting with them, he should be able- to obtain the salt at 
a cost of 30 rupees per 100 maunds, would the profit go entirely to the contractor, 
or would any other person share it with him ?—It ought to go entirely to the 
contractor; but whether it would go to him without deduction is, I think, very 
doubtful. 

995. Is there much money made by those contractors?—I believe not; their 
contracts in general arc not to a very large amount. 

99<v. Are there many contractors?—I believe they ure numerous. 

097. Do the agents settle with them?—*The agents are understood to settle with 
them individually. 

998. In no cases are the agents contractors themselves?—Never; but the native 
officers are supposed to make a good deal of money illicitly. 

999. Do you believe that much is smuggled into consumption before it is removed 
into the Company’s goolahs ?—I believe a good deal is smuggled for the supply of 
the districts immediately adjoining the manufactories. 

loot). Did you ever hear any estimate made of the probable quantity?—No 
estimate that 1 thought worthy of attention. I believe that smuggling on a large 
scale has been very nearly put a stop to. I say so chiefly because the amount of 
seizures has been very small of late. 

, 1001. What do you believe to be the actual price of salt per maund when it is 

delivered and deposited into the Company's goolahs, including all the charges to 
which it is liable?—The average is about 100 rupees for 100 maunds, or nearly 
a rupee a maund. 1 ought to observe that the salt of Cuttack is manufactured 
chiefly for export to the warehouses at Calcutta ; and in speaking of the average 
price, I assume that the Cuttack salt 'has the charge for export from the province 
to .Calcutta added to the cost of production. At the other agencies the merchants 
receive the salt from the warehouses subordinate to the several agencies; in Cut¬ 
tack too there is a considerable retail sale for the consumption of the province, 
nud I should exclude from calculation all salt so appropriated, though the quantity 
is not such as materially to affect the general average. 

Is the profit upon the salt from Cuttack as large as upon the Company’s 
sales at Calcutta? No; the price of the salt retailed in the province is much more 
moderate than that of the saLf sold at the Calcutta sales. 

1003. Is the suit deposited' in the Company’s warehouses in the state in which 
it is ultimately delivered to the consumer, or does it subsequently undergo any pro¬ 
cess of refining? I fear it generally undergoes a process the reverse of refinement, 
being considerably adulterated in the hands of the different dealers. 

1004. Wlmt charges are made for warehouse-rent, and by whom are thejrpaid ? 

.— I am not aware of any .charge for warehouse-rent at the agencies. 'The ware¬ 
houses there are built by the Company, being constructed chiefly of mats. Those 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta are of masonry, and are expensive; and there the 
merchants pay n rent (the amount I do not recollect) if they fail to clear their salt 
within-a certain time. 

. 100.5. liow often do the v govermncnt sales take place ?—The government sales 
have of late years taken place once a month ; formerly there used to be only four 
sales a year, but the u umber of sales has been gradually increased. 
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1006. What is the smallest quantity that the Company puts up to^ 

I think that 500 maunds at present constitute a lot at the Calcutta sales, I _ 

1007. What is the average price at which the Company sells that quantity of 
salt?—That depends upon the quantity of salt brought to sale, the competition of 
the merchants, and the kind of salt sold. Taking the average of the last 10 years, 

I imagine that the price will be found to be upwards of three rupees and a half per 
maurnl. Of late years the price has risen considerably. 

1008. Is the money contracted to he paid by the purchasers always realized, or 
does it ever happen that the Company are forced to make allowances on any 
account ?—It has generally been realized. I only remember now one occasion 
where the merchants were not able to make good their purchases. 

1009. Was that in consequence of the high price that took place in <1822?—Yes ; 
and on that occasion the merchants were allowed to relinquish their bargain, paying 
a penalty. 

1010. What credit does the Company give ?—I think three months ; but it is 
stated in the printed conditions of sale. 

1011. Are Europeans prohibited from being purchasers at the Company's sales ? 
—They are now allowed to purchase. For a considerable time they were prevented 
from purchasing under the Act of Parliament, which makes it necessary for them 
to have especial leave from government. 

1012. What number of merchants are in the habit of dealing with the Company 
for salt ?—1 am not able to state the fact, but they are very numerous I think, 

1013. What is the object of limiting the sales to such large quantities ; why has 
it not been thought desirable to sell salt in smaller parcels?—I imagine chiefly for 
the convenience of not having a multitude of persons to collect from ; and the sale 
of salt being in fact an hereditary trade, the present system admits perhaps as many 
almost as would enter into the trade under any circumstances, or at least a sufficient 
number to allow a complete competition, unless the government were to go down 
to the retail. 

1014. Can you form any estimate of the difference of price which is paid by the 
consumer and that which is obtained by the Company, setting aside the considera¬ 
tion of expense of transport to the interior, and imagining the question to apply to 
the consumption in the neighbourhood of Calcutta?—It is exceedingly difficult 
to form any very clear opinion upon that subject, for this reason chiefly, that the salt 
sold to the public I believe to be much inferior to the salt sold by the Company, 
the former containing a considerable quantity of sand or earth. The board of 
customs, salt and opium, furnish periodical returns of the retail price, which would 
enable the Committee to form a better opinion upon that point than L can imme¬ 
diately suggest; but still there must remain this insuperable difficulty in forming an 
average statement, that the salt is adulterated in proportion as it departs from the 
Company’s warehouses. 

1015. ’ Are you of opinion that if salt of a better quality could be supplied at 
a lower price to the ultimate consumer, a,very considerable increase might take place 
in the quantity consumed throughout the country ?—That is my own opinion ; but 
it is an opinion founded chiefly upon general reasons. I have indeed tried repeat¬ 
edly to get natives to say that they would consume more if it were cheaper, and 
they have always denied it; I have, however, no doubt at all upon the point; I be¬ 
lieve that many of the natives are very partially supplied with salt, and that what 
they do consume has much foreign matter mixed with it. But I am aware th*t the 
opposite opinion is held by the salt board, and still more by many natives, who are 
far better judges than we can be. 

loiri. Do you know anything of the circumstances under which salt is manufac¬ 
tured upon the coast of Coromandel, and the cost at which it is or might be imported 
into Calcutta r—It is manufactured, I believe, upon the coast of Coromandel as in 
Bernal, on account of government, but I imagine without the same necessity of 
advances ; being produced by solar evaporation, and at a comparatively low price. 
And it is sold by the Madras government at a fixed price, not by auction, and with¬ 
out any limit as to the quantity to be sold. 

1017. Does the Bengal government contract with the government of Madras for 
the delivery of the salt?—The Madras government sell it, to individuals at a price 
that yields them a small profit, and the purchasers export it to Calcutta, and deliver 
it to the Bengal government at 72 rupees per 100 maunds, which sum is supposed 
to afford a sufficient compensation for freight and other charges. It was formerly 
a great object on the coast to have a return cargo from Madras to Bengal,>because 
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was dependent upon the latter for a large supply of grain; that neces- 
magine, in a great measure ceased. 

^hat is the difference of quality of those two salts ; which sells at the 
in Calcutta ?—The Bengal salt usually sells at the highest price; 
price of the different sorts depends upon the quantity brought to sale. 
When any large quantity of coast salt has been brought to sale the relative price 
has fallen. 

1019. Is that the reason why the government have limited the quantity ?—That 
is one reason. It has been commonly alleged that the coast salt is prized by parti¬ 
cular classes ; and that when their wants are supplied, its value in the estimation 
of the rest of the population is not such as to allow the government to act upon the 
principle simply of supplying the market with that which came cheapest. I believe, 
however, that the main cause of the low price of coast salt is that it frequently 
contains a great deal of sand, even when apparently pure, and it used to be much 
less pure than now. 

1020. Is not one or the other of them said to be very bitter?—I am not aware 
that either of them is said to be peculiarly bitter. The Bengal salt is not, l believe, 
liked by natives of the Western Provinces; but natives of Bengal complain of the 
bitterness of the salt of that country. It is probably a matter of habit, but they 
seem to be rather fanciful in their taste as to salt. 

1021. In the changes of system that may possibly take place in consequence of 
the termination of the Company’s charter, if it should be 1 'ound desirable to change 
the system upon which the salt duty is now levied, which appears to the Committee 
to be rested upon a commercial basis, and to place it upon a more strictly financial 
foundation, do you think that a tax could be levied upon salt under regulations 
Somewhat similar to those that prevailed in this country at the time that a very large 
duty was collected upon salt; do you think that the government power, being what 
it might, taking possession of the salt and selling it on its own account, private 
merchants might be permitted to deal in it, provided only that all the salt that was 
manufactured and imported should be carried into warehouses belonging to the 
government, and not removed from those warehouses until either a duty was actually 
paid upon it, or a security given for the ultimate payment of a duty, to be charged 
according to the quantities received ?—1 have no doubt that a large duty might be 
collected in that way j but I should not think so large a revenue could be realized 
aft we now get. 

1022. It appears from the answers you have given that the advantage you now 
get barely exceeds 2,50 per cent., whereas in England it yields about 30 per ceut. ? 
—I am aware of that; but I still doubt whether our present revenue could be 
levied upon such a scheme in Bengal. 

1023. In wlrat way do you think the difficulty would arise?—I think chiefly 
from the character of the people and the inaccessible nature of the country. It 
would be exceedingly difficult to control the manufacture without a very large 
establishment. 

1024. Would not the establishment, which is now sufficiently large, and which is 
now found effectual in preventing smuggling, be equally efficient to prevent smug¬ 
gling under the circumstances that the question suggested, supposing the system 
which prevailed in England and Scotland were adopted, that no person should be 
allowed to make salt but persons whose premises were regularly pointed out and 
ascertained and watched P—I confess I doubt whether that system would answer. 
A large establishment would be a large expense, in addition to the cost of manu¬ 
facture. It would involve much exaction and annoyance; and I believe that the 
circumstance of the manufacturers being, iu fact, in the immediate employment of 
government, operates as a great check. As far, therefore, as I can judge, without 
having all the details of the plan to examine, it seems to me that the attempt to col¬ 
lect excise from such a number of people, scattered through the country as thyvi would 
be, without the control which our agents exercise, would probably fail. * 

1025. The mode in which it was suggested by the question that the duty should 
be charged and levied, was not so much by excise levy as by securing the delivery 
of the salt into government bonded warehouses, and requiring a payment when the 
sale took place; that arrangement differs somewhat from a charge and levy of an 
excise duty, according to the more gecneral mode in which those duties are levied?— 

1 should think that if the manufacture was left sufficiently free t,o make it profitable 
for individuals to undertake it, the smuggling would very much increase. It seems 
to me that smuggling is very much prevented by the pluu of exclusive manufacture 
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pqw pursued, .accompanied os it is by a system of rigid account and superinn 
oxer the whole process. Even if we suppose that such a system of minute 
VS'uver the manufacturer could, on the plan of free trade, be effectually etuorced 
' • against, individuals by nu establishment equal to that now employed in conducting 
the manufacture and in watching the produce, I should apprehend that individuals, 
if subjected to the chocks to which the government manufacturers are now subject, 
would find it impossible profitably to carry on the trade without a great enhance¬ 
ment of price, Or, what would be the same thing or worse for the revenue, without 
having recourse to smuggling. But I acknowledge that the objections I have stated 
arc not so decisive as to dissuade from making the attempt of permitting a free manu¬ 
facture, on a limited scale in the first instance ; and if we could get the salt supplied 
Without a government manufacture, it would, I conceive, be an improvement. 

T03(>. You are probably aware that a superintendence similar to that which you 
now describe as existing in Bengal existed in England under regulations of the 
excise, in the coropletcst manner, and that the premises making salt were watched 
by the excise officers, who had the charge of factories, and had keys of all the fac¬ 
tories in which the salt was locked up. You are probably aware also that great 
frauds were not supposed to exist upon the revenue in those factories. Do you 
think that similar superintendence could be established in Bengal ?—I am afraid 
not without giviug occasion to great frauds ; and in using the word excise, the idea 
in my mind was that it would be necessary to have a system of checks such us 
has been described ; and in that case, adverting to local circumstances, I very much 
fear, from the nature of the country, the agency wo have to employ, the number 
of manufactures, and the scattered position of the works, that such a system would 
not be successful. If the country were perfectly open and easily accessible, if 
largo works were established, and especially if there were any considerable number 
of people to undertake and superintend the manufacture at all approaching to those 
whom I suppose to have been engaged in the occupation at home, it would be 
very feasible. 

1037. Would there be any difficulty in providing for the molungees by settling 
them upon the uncultivated land, in case the trade were to take any great change, 
and the supply to be obtained over sea ?—I apprehend, in some of the dial riots 
where the molungeea are most numerous, they would suffer considerably from the 
abolition of the manufacture. In Higileeand Tmnlook, for instance, I should sup¬ 
pose that the loss of the employment and of the capital distributed among them, 
would, be Seriously felt. In Cuttack, I imagine there roust be great room for an 
extension of agriculture; and in the 24 Pergunnahs, and in Jessore, I believe the 
demand for labour, what from the vicinity of Calcutta, and what from the quantity 
of land remaining to be reclaimed, is so great, that I should not apprehend any serious 
distress from the discontinuance of the manufacture, though there doubtless would 
be some temporary distress. 

1028. Is not the molungee a labourer in every instance ?—He is either a 
labourer or cultivates his own field, as indeed is very generally the case with other 
classes of persons in Bengal, so that they are not eutircly dependent on the manu¬ 
facture. Thus when the demand for the Dacca muslins ceased, there was much 
less distress than might have been apprehended. But of course, if the molungees 
lose their employment during a part of the year when they were uot engager) in 
agricultural piusuits, their situation must be much deteriorated, unless they hud an 
increased demand for labour in the cultivation of new lands, or new mode# of 
employment open to them. 

1029. Suppose that an uniform system of excise could be established over the 
three presidencies, and that salt made on the coast of Coromandel was warehoused, 
and in order to prevent the possibility of smuggling, that the duty should be collected 
from the salt when removed to the warehouses in the Madras presidency ; if the 
duty wap paid to the account in that presidency, and not to Bengal, would that make 
any difference to the Company ? Are the accounts between the three presidencies 
so kept that an adjustment can take place between them, or they are entirely dis¬ 
tinct and separate, so that Bengal could not afford to lose the revenue upon the salt 
consumed within it ?—I should consider it rather an advantage to add to the 
revenue of Madras, because that presidency has hitherto not been able to pay for 
itself. The accounts are so kept, that the most accurate adjustment may be made 
of the roost minute particulars. 

1030. If under the idea that an excise duty could be levied equal to the present 
amount of profit upon salt, which we suppose to be about 250 per cent., salt could 
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l/from England at so low a rate as to come-fairly into competition both 
/om the Coromandel coast, and with salt manufactured in Bengal, would 
four opinion be any objection to levying a customs’ duty precisely to the 
fnount and under the same regulations as the home-made salt, and permitting 
it to go into consumption under precisely the same regulations ?— Supposing a free 
manufacture and sale, subject to an excise, as is suggested, to be successfully esta¬ 
blished, I do not think there would be any objection to the import of English salt, 
as proposed ; on the contrary, I think it would be very desirable to encourage it. 
But it seems very difficult to have partly a free sale of private salt, and partly 
a restricted sale of salt belonging to government. 

1031. Are you aware tha* the regulations now upon which salt can be imported 
from Great Britain, are such as to render commerce upon that article impossible ? 
— Very nearly so, and the quantity imported-has been very small in consequence of 
the heavy duty. 

1032. In the case of the manufacture of salt being carried on in the Sundabunds 
by private manufacturers, the Committee conclude that there would be no difficulty 
in the molungees being employed in that manufacture as they arc at present by 
the government ?— I should not apprehend any difficulty; though the change must 
probably take place gradually, because there would be a considerable capital to be 
employed. 

1033. Can you state the reason why it has been thought necessary to establish 
regulations of a prohibitory nature against the import of salt from this country P — 
The notion was that there should be such a duty as to ensure the purchasers at the 
Calcutta sales against any unforeseen competition. They buy under a pledge that 
a certain quantity of salt, and no more, shall lie brought to sale; and it did not 
seem practicable to combine a free import and sale with public sales conducted 
under this restriction. When the government was supposed to be rich, it was 
suggested that a given sum should be fixed as the maximum to be taken on the salt 
supplied to the market, and that the government, which has always a large stock 
on hand, should deliver the salt to any individual willing to pay that maximum 
price. But the effect anticipated was, that the price of salt at the Company’s sales 
must have been kept below the maximum so fixed ; and a similar effuct must have 
probably resulted from the admission of salt on payment of a custom duty equal 
merely to the average of the net profit on the sales. And I believe that in general 
the officers employed in the department were adverse to the attempt of combining 
the two things, thinking that the free sales could not be partially allowed without 
a great loss on the salt sold at public sales. 

1034. If the Company continue to trade in salt under such regulations as they 
now do, do you suppose that any private merchant could venture to import salt on 
his own account, and to trade there ; would he not be prevented by the government 
from trading? — I think there would be no difficulty experienced by the private 
merchant, if the duty were sufficiently reduced upon import into Calcutta ; entry 
into that port would be free of any obstruction beyond what is necessary to secure 
the duty. The posts at which the article would be liable to search and examination 
in its way into the interior are few, the line lying a short distance to the north of 
Calcutta ; and the whole of the interior of Bengal and Behar is open. I do not 
think, therefore, that the traders need encounter the slightest difficulty ; but the 
amount of duty necessary to secure the present revenue is a serious consideration. 

•1035. Supposing an amount of duty equal to the present profit could be taken, 
and assuming for the present consideration that the amount of duty should be 
three rupees per inaund, and that that could be securely and accurately collected 
upon all salt, whether imported from over sea or manufactured in the country, and 
supposing that the trade in salt was left to be conducted by private merchants, and 
' that none could ever get into their hands but that upon which duty was charged ; 
do you think under such circumstances that a larger amount of revenue ay profit 
would be received by the government authority, be it .what it might, than what is 
derived by the present system ? —I have not the slightest doubt that such a system, 
if practicable, would be a great improvement on the present. 
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THE HON. JOHN STUART WORTLEY*. in the Chair. 


III. Langford Kennedy, Esq. called in; and further Examined. 

REVENUE. k - , 

- 1036. SINCE you were before the Committee last have you turned your mind 

Langford Kennedy, at all to the suggestion which was made with respect to opium, of a change from 
£si l- a monopoly system to that of a duty under an excise*—I have considered the 
8 March 183a. matter, and given as much attention to it as I could, and confess that I am unable 
to suggest any other system which I think could be advantageously substituted for 
the present; that is, one to which serious objections might not be urged. 

1037. Do you not conceive that there arc objections to the existing system 
I am not aware of any material objections to the existing system. 

1038. Is there not considerable vexation in the enforcement of the monopoly ? : - 
Not that I am aware of. 

1039. A tolerably close superintendence of the cultivation is necessary in order 
to secure that monopoly, is it not ?—Undoubtedly; but it has been so long esta¬ 
blished, and has worked for so many years (nearly 40), that it goes on with great 
regularity, and with no more difficulty than is experienced in the collection of the 
land revenue. The system is now established on a good footing, and the precau¬ 
tions adopted and vigilance of the government officers so great, that very little 
difficulty is experienced in collecting the opium. 

1040. Do you conceive the number of hands through whom the advances pass, 
in the cultivation of opium, to create difficulties, and to make the production of 
opium more difficult than it would be if it was cultivated under a more direct 
management?—lam not aware of any inconveniences resulting from the present 
system of making advances. Complaints are very rare on the part of the cultivators 
of the soil with regard to their dealings with these intermediate agents. 

1041. With respect to the enforcement of the monopoly, is it not the fact that 
the Company's control of the monopoly has been much infringed by extraneous 
circumstances?—It has been very materially interfered with by the produce of the 
drug in other countries, so far as by competition in the eastern markets depreciating 
the value of the opium grown in the Company’s provinces. 

1042. What means have the Company of guarding themselves against an infrac¬ 
tion of this description ?—I am not aware of any. The growth of opium in Malwa 
seems to be rapidly increasing, and to be carried on at present to a very great 
extent. I am not aware of any power that we have to stop or check it; and the 
facility which is afforded of exporting it from the Malabar coast renders any attempt 
to that effect on our part, so long as the ports on that coast continue iu the hands 
of other powers, abortive. 

1043. Has not the Company made efforts to check that by treaties with the 
powers under which this opium is cultivated?—Those treaties have been, I believe, 
done away. 

1044. Have they failed in their object?—I cannot speak as to that point with 
any degree of precision, but I conclude it was deemed expedient to do so. 

104 Supposing that it were practicable to substitute a duty upon the cultiva¬ 
tion of opium in place of the government agency of monopoly, would it not be 
considerably more exempt from the evils attendant upon the foreign cultivation of 
opium, from leaving the cultivation to go on extending, and allowing it to accom¬ 
modate itself to the prices of the market r —The great difficulty that occurs to me 
as standing in the way of levying a duty upon opium, commensurate with the 
revenue at present derived from that source, consists iu the temptation that so high 
a duty as must necessarily be imposed would afford to smuggling, added to the 
great facilities which the nature of the article, the localities of the country, and the 
dishonesty of our excise officers, present to its successful accomplishment. 

104O. Do you sec any very strong reason why there should be any greater 
temptation to smuggling under the system of duty, than under the system of mono¬ 
poly ?—I assume in my argument on this head, that in substituting another system 
0 for 
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lent one, it is intended that a revenue adequate to that which Is at 
m from the monopoly should continue to be derived; aud if so, the duty 
Warily be so heavy that the great and primary object of the planter must 
J>e, H $e ^mhggle. Under the present system the Company suffer no persons but 8 March *832. 

^Ahemtfefves to grow the poppy ; and it is a far easier task to prohibit the cultivation 
than to ascertain the quantity of opium which under the change contemplated 
would be produced. 

1047. That is, upon the assumption that the cultivation of the plant would be 
more extensive than it is at present ?-— Of course. I presume that if permission 
were given to all persons whom it might please to cultivate the poppy, it would be 
optional with them to cultivate it in any part of the country they might think 
proper ; and I think if that permission were given, and the cultivation (as I think 
it would be) were to be extended to Bengal, the high character which the Com¬ 
pany’s opium has hitherto maintained in the China market would be vastly im¬ 
paired, and opium of a very inferior quality be produced ; because I know from 
experience in the province of Bengal, that neither the soil nor climate of that 
country is adapted to the growth of the poppy, and that the opium produced in 
that province is of a very inferior quality. 

104S. Is not the supply of opium almost entirely confined to Behar and Benares ? 

—At present it is. The Company had an agency in the district of lturnpoor in 
Bengal, to the charge of which 1 was deputed by government some years ago, on 
a Special commission, and resided there for a year in the charge of their opium 
concerns. 

1049. Why should the substitution of an excise duty interfere with the quality 
of the opium 1—I do not mean to say that the substitution of an excise duty 
would, interfere with the quality of the drug; but if people were to be allowed to 
grow it where they pleased, you would have as great a variety in the market in point 
of quality as there is in indigo or any other article of commerce. 

] 050. Do you conceive that there would be any material evil from the variety 
of quality that might arise by the introduction of opium into Bengal, if you had the 
same or an increased supply from those parts of the country in which it, was 
superior ?—I think the variety that would be sent to China would injure the general 
character of the Behar opium in the estimation of the Chinese, who have always 
hitherto been accustomed to receive it in a pure and uniform state. 

1051. Is it not more probable that a distinction would be still kept up between 
the Bengal, and the Behar and the Benares opium, precisely as the distinction is 
kept up between the Malvva, and the Behar and Benares opium ?—I apprehend 
that the quality of the Malwa opium is more uniform, which may be owing to 
greater uniformity of soil and climate j the difference in this respect between the 
provinces of Bengal and those of Behar and Benares is very great, and as I have 
already said, I should apprehend injury from the variety to which they have not 
been accustomed in the eastern markets. 

1052. In point of fact, should you not conceive from your estimate of the 
quality of the soil in Bengal, that the quality of the Malwa opium is nearer that of 
the Behar and Benares than the Bengal opium would be?—Most decidedly: the 
Bengal opium I consider to be of a ycry inferior quality, and the Malwa quite the 
reverse. 

1053. Would not, therefore, the distinction between the Bengal and the Behar 
and Benares opium be more easily distinguished, than between the Behar and 
Benares opium and the Malwa opium ?—I think tiae Behar and Benares opium is 
considered the best; but the Chinese can, I believe, readily tell the difference. 

1054. The distinction between the Behar and Benares opium and the Malwa is 
decidedly recognized ?—Decidedly, I believe. 

1055. If» therefore, the difference between the Malwa and the Behar and Benares 
opium is so easily distinguished, would not the Bengal be even more likely to be 
distinguished ?—It certainly would; but I question very much whether, under the 
system of throwing the trade open, the opium, even in Behar and Benares, would 
be of as good or anything like as good a quality as that produced now 7 under the 
monopoly, or whether in fact it would be much better than the Bengal opium, as 
I have described it. 

1056. Do you conceive that the superintendence of the Company’s agents is 
necessary for the production of opium ?—Certainly not; but I do not think that 
better opium could be produced under any other system than under that now in 
force in the provinces 01 Behar and Benares. 
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I S 9057. Is it a fact or not that the Behar and Benares opium bears a big 1 
tffi/n the Malwa opium In the China market ?—I cannot speak positively as^f 
but I believe it has occasionally, though rarely, fetched higher prices, _ 

speaking, however, the Chinese, I believe, prefer the Behar nnd Benares opium, 
which I apprehend to be mainly owing to its uniformly pure quality, of which they 
have had the experience of nearly half a century. 

1058. Has not the Malwa gained upon the Behar ant Benares of late years?— 
Very much. 

1059. Would not that seem to prove that the growth of opium may be carried 
on with success without the superintendence of the Company ?- -It certainly would. 
I do not by any means pretend to say but that equally good opium might be pro¬ 
duced by private speculators as by the Company, but I doubt very much whether 
in the aggregate so uniformly good a quality would be produced and of this I feel 
assured, that if the high character which the Behar opium has hitherto maintained 
is once destroyed, it will never be regained in the estimation of the consumers. 

1060. Assuming that the Company could secure Its revenue, and at the same 
time could withdraw its monopoly from the provinces of Beliar and Benares, do you 
see any conclusive reason why the natives of those provinces should not produce 
opium with as much success as the natives of Malwa?—Tlmt they could do it there 
can he no doubt, else how is it done at present ? but whether they would is another 
thing; that is to say, whether they would bring it to the market unadulterated. 
I have never yet seen natives compete with European planters in the cultivation of 
indigo, or pursue the occupation on their own account; and I am of opinion that if 
the monopoly were removed, this pursuit would, like indigo, devolve into the hands 
of Europeans. 

1061. Would not the same motives apply in the one case as in the other in Behar 
and Benares, as they do at present ?—I know very little of Malwa, and therefore 
cannot say positively. 

7062. Should you be prepared to say that there is anything in the character of 
the people, or any quality of the climate or the soil of the provinces of Behar and 
Benares, which would place them below the province of Malwa in their capabilities 
of producing opium ?•—I am not aware that there is ; but I speak from knowledge 
of one country and almost total ignorance of the other. 

1063. A remarkable difference between the opium and the indigo, in a practical 
point of view, is that we have an instance of the native production of opium in 
Malwa ?—I am aware of that. The indigo in tho Company’s provinces has devolved 
into the hands of Europeans entirely, at least in the part of the country where I was, 
and where it is carried on to a great extent. I hardly know an instance of a native 
having an indigo factory and I apprehend that if the cultivation of opium was to 
be thrown open, Europeans would in like manner he the principal cultivators of it. 
What the character of the natives of Malwa may be I know not, but in Behar they 
seldom adopt other pursuits than were followed by their progenitors. 

1064. Under the present system is there not a very extensive establishment for 
the growth of opium in the Company’s territories ?—Our establishment is not very 
large; I think it a very moderate establishment. 

1065. Comprising the native agents, arc there not many persons engaged in it? 
—Not so many as might he supposed; and the salary of those agents is so very 
trifling, as to render them little or no burthen to the State. 

1066. Do you conceive that their pay is sufficient to secure the effective dis¬ 
charge of the duties assigned them ?—I do not think it is sufficient; and no native 
qualified for office would, I conceive, serve in any department of their service 
solely for the pay given by the Company ; they have other objects in view in 
accepting office, and have means of making money which it is utterly impossible 
for us in all cases to prevent. 

1067. Is the establishment sufficient to enable the authorities to keep a very 
strict watch over the growth of opium in those provinces ?—I think it is. I am no 
advocate for an unnecessary multiplication of native functionaries. 

1068. Supposing that it were thought advisable and found practicable to impose 
a duty on the cultivation, instead of retaining it under the present system ; do you 
conceive that that same agency would be sufficient, assuming that the cultivation 
was not extended iu the first instance, to keep a guard upon the crops?—Certainly 
-not; it is a very different thing to collect opium for which the government officers 
make direct advances, and where they have the business entirely in their own bands, 
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speculators, who might be permitted, to cultivate on their own 

_ nbezzling the opium which they might grow, and thus evading the 

ehend, as 1 have already said, that the temptation to smuggling, as 
^ ^s>ctipAacility, would be so great, that the speculators, whoever they might be, 

vVht^lwfnative or European, would collude with the officers appointed by govern¬ 
ment; and we could not, by any pay we could afford to give those, officers, make 
them honest under the temptation that the speculators would hold out to them, in 
the shape of rcinnneratiou for betrayal of their duty and conniving at their dishonest 
courses*. 

1069. Is the price which is given by the Company to the cultivators very much 
less than that which might be obtained by them if they sold to others? — l have no 
doubt but that if the present restrictions were removed, a price corresponding with 
that at which the opium could be exported with advantage from India would be 
obtained by the cultivators. 

1070. Under those circumstances, there must at this present moment be a con¬ 
siderable temptation, proportionable to the amount of the difference of the price 
which is obtained by the Company and the amount which is given to the cultiva¬ 
tors r — I have already stated, in my former evidence, that we have no reason to 
believe that any great quantity is smuggled under the present system : the difficulty 
of carrying it off from Jlehar and Benares just now in any large quantity is very 
great, and J do not believe, as far as I have had opportunity of observing, that there 
are or ever have been any great speculators in opium in the smuggling way. 
I never knew an instance of an European being concerned in it; but this i attribute 
more to their fear of the government than to their honesty. The case would be very 
different under the contemplated change. 

1071. Is not the effect of the present system of monopoly in fact that of a duty, 
the duty being the difference between the price obtained by the Company and the 
sum given to the cultivator ? — Yes, I conceive it is. 

1072. Does not that create the same motives to smuggling which a duty would 
create, or even a greater ? — Certainly it does. The temptation to smuggle is at 
present undoubtedly very great; but I must repeat, that we are not aware of any 
instancevS that have occurred of people making a systematic trade of smuggling 
opium for the purpose of exportation; both Europeans and natives are afraid to 
interfere with it, I believe. 

1073. Then the motives being the same in both cases, what is the difference of 
the control and superintendence employed to check smuggling, which leads you to 
think there would be more under the one than the other ? — If the monopoly were to 
be done away, you would have speculators and planters without end embarking in 
the cultivation of opium all over the country, and of course it would be their interest 
and object to devise, and they would do it, means whereby they might evade the 
heavy duties of government, which 1 conceive it would be next to impossible to 
counteract. 

1074. Would the motives of the cultivators be more likely to induce them to 
smuggle than the motives which induce the present cultivators to smuggle ?•— I think 

. you would have a greater if not an endless number of difficulties next to insuperable 
to contend with, under any system that might be substituted for the present. 

1075. In those parts of the provinces of Benares with which you were concerned, 
are the lands upon which opium is cultivated very much scattered?—The opium 
cultivation is very much scattered, that is, it is spread over a great extent of 
country, is only grown upon the best description of land, and confined principally 
to the immediate vicinity of villages, where the cultivators have the facility of irri¬ 
gation from wells, and where the women and children of a family can attend to 
the cultivation without its materially interfering with their domestic duties; it requires 
constant attention more than great labour. 

1076. Is it found that there is very great difficulty in keeping a strict superin¬ 
tendence over those scattered portions of land, which must be mixed with other 
species of cultivation ? — From the circumstance of the cultivation being confined 
to the immediate vicinity of the villages, and not at a distance, as is very rarely the 
case, the officers to whom I alluded the other day (the mattoos), who have an interest 
in securing the produce for government, have an opportunity of superintending the 
cultivation, and seeing that the produce is secured to government. In addition to 
these men, we have ehaprassies employed for the same purpose; and over all there 
is the gomastah, who is constantly moving about his district. 
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1077. You say that it is generally the case, -that the opium cultivation!^ 
in the vicinity of villages r—Generally immediately round the houl 

lauds which are most highly-manured and of the richest quality, 

1078. Do you suppose that there would be any change in that respect if the mo¬ 
nopoly were done away ?—A change has taken place within the lust eight or ten 
years; the cultivation has extended very considerably within that tithe. In the 
district where I was, I doubled the cultivation within that period, and it has spread 
a little further from the villages than it did; but in many of these cases I was 
obliged, in order to effect my purpose, to dig wells at the expense of government, 
for the purpose of irrigating the lands. 

1079. Rut the general custom is to keep the cultivation as near the villages as is 
practicable?—Certainly ; I should say four-fifths of the cultivation were immediately 
round the villages. 

j 080. Is the season of the year at which the crop comes to maturity tolerably 
certain ?—No, it is the most uncertain of the whole year ; it is the time when the 
north-westers and hail-storms are most prevalent, that is in the months of January,. 
February and March. 

1081. Between what limits does the period of the maturity of the crop vary ?•— 
I should say from the middle of January till near the end of March. The plant 
begins in January to flower, and towards the latter end of March the opium is all 
extracted from the poppy ; but in that intermediate time it is in a most precarious 
state, owing to the great uncertainty of the weather, no crop being more liable to 
injury than the poppy, from its long slender stalk and comparatively heavy head. 

10S2. You conceive that those months are the most precarious seasons for the 
result of the crops r—Unquestionably. 

1083. Under those circumstances, would it be easy to assess a duty upon the 
standing crop shortly before its arriving to maturity ?—I should think it impossible, 
owing to the circumstances I have stated. I have seen the finest crops on the 
ground, promising the most abundant produce, the country in fact covered Like 
a sheet with the white flowers of the poppies, totally destroyed in the course of less 
than an hour by a hail-storm, rendering it a matter of difficulty to tell what cultiva¬ 
tion had been on the ground. But independently of hail-storms, much depends- 
upon the state of the weather in other respects, during the period for; extracting 
the drug from the poppy, which generally lasts six weeks; for instance, in au 
easterly wind the drug will not exude fluently from the poppy-head, arid when it 
does, it is quite liquid, and much is lost in consequence of its falling to the ground ; 
heavy dews too are required for this purpose : the only wind in which we can 
extract it properly is a westerly wind, when the juice exudes fluently and thick 
enough to prevent its dropping off the head. The season in fact has so much to. 
do with the produce in point of quantity as well as quality, that I conceive it would 
be impossible to accomplish the object contemplated by the question. 

10S4. Under those circumstances are the government advances lost?—They 
are never altogether lost; partial remissions are made occasionally on the occur¬ 
rence of such a calamity, but, generally the cultivators contrive to make up for the 
loss in the subsequent seasons. I have never known remissions to any very great 
extent made; indeed it perhaps does not happen once in three years that so exten¬ 
sive a calamity as I have described befals the crop ; but scarcely a season passes 
without partial injury from the weather. 

1085. Supposing that in the month of January the government officers were to 
examine and to measure the fields which were under poppy cultivation, and to 
assess a duty according to their measurement; do you conceive that there would 
be, in consequence of the vicissitudes to which the crop Was exposed in the 
months of February and March, any greater difficulty in levying the duty, and in 
making remissions upon that duty, than there is in making remissions after advances 
to the cultivators, under the monopoly system r—The great difficulty I conceive 
would be to have an establishment in which we could place confidence, where there: 
was another party concerned in the cultivation besides the government, witli oppo¬ 
site interests; these matters are much more easily, managed where we have no 
competitor in the field than if we had one. It would be the interest of the planter, 
whoever he might be, to grow his plant as cheap.and .to pay .as little duty as pos¬ 
sible ; ancl as I have already said, what i question very much is, whether we could 
find an establishment honest enough to be trusted, for any pay we could afford to 
give, to fix and collect this duty. 

1086. In 
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I fnj order to secure to the Company the returns from the cultivation after 
[ifufe/its advances, it is necessary, under the present system, that the lands £«| 
oouu^K.he/exaininecl, and that there should he constant control over the cultivator? 

jstated the process, in my last examination, by which we ascertain the 
''quantity likely to be produced; it is done by guess entirely; an experienced man 
can tell pretty nearly what a field of opium will produce, provided that uo calamity 
befal.s it afterwards. * 

1087. The same facility that enables him now to collect the quantity, would 
enable him to assess a duty upon that quantity,would it not ?—This assessment is 
made just before the period of extracting it commences. 

1088. Supposing it were made at that period of the year which may be taken 
as the latest before the possible maturity of the crop, would you then be liable to 
the vicissitudes during the period at which that maturity might arise ?—The great 
danger to which the crop is exposed is between the period when we estimate the 
average produce of the crop and the time of its final extraction, which is about six 
weeks. 

1089. How is the period regulated at which you make the survey?—We know 
when the poppy is ripe from its appearance; that may be earlier or later, according 
as it may be a forward or a backward crop. 

1090. It varies in different years?—Very slightly. The .seasons in India are in 
general so regular, we can almost tell within a week or so the different stages of 
the crops. 

loyt. Supposing that survey to be made precisely after the same manner as it is 
at present, and the result of it was the assessment of a duty, and the cultivator 
became liable to the payment of the duty, without any control over the produce of 1 
that crop, and the cultivation were carried on under a permit; would there be an 
effectual control over the cultivator by this means?—No, 1 do not think there 
would. In the first place, we must be able to depend upon the honesty of the 
person who makes the estimate ; it would of course be to the interest of the cul¬ 
tivator to have it made as low as possible, for according to that estimate would he 
have to pay duty : and secondly, I doubt much, where so heavy a duty was imposed, 
whether, with reference to the uncertainty of season, the cultivator would agree to 
such; an arrangement. 

1092. Under the present system the government makes an advance to the cul¬ 
tivator when his crops arc surveyed; is it not equally his interest to obtain as low 
an estimate of the produce us he can, in order to retain as much of the overplus as 
he can ?—It is; but it is obvious that the cultivators now have nothing like the 
interest to lower this estimate that they would have under the change contemplated. 

Our own native officers are all interested in making the estimate us high as pos¬ 
sible ; they get a commission upon the receipts, and their continuance in office 
depends upon it. If the agent finds that they are slack in their duty, or has reason 
to suppose there is any collusion between them and the cultivators, they would be 
immediately removed from office 5 besides, as 1 have already said, under the 
present system little or no smuggling is attempted. 

1093. Is there any reason why the Same commission .should not be given in the 
case of a duty being levied ?—I think the planter, as I said before, would always 
be ready enough to pay them more than the govornment possibly could or would, 
to secure their connivance in furtherance of his views and interests. 

1094. The cultivator having received an advance from the government, for 
which he is to return a certain amount of opium, according to the valuation of his 
crops, has he not equally an interest under the present system to make that esti¬ 
mate as low ns possible, in order to retain as much of the opium as he can?—If 
he could dispose of his opium now to the same advantage as he would be able to 
do under the change contemplated, it would be bis interest to keep the estimate 
down as low as possible; such a temptation however does not at present exist; 
besides, the estimate does not now depend entirely upon him, but upon the officers 
of government. 

109,5. Would it not in the latter instance ?—It would, certainly ; but in the one 
case we have no cultivators or dealers in the article but the Company, whereas in 
the other'we should have to deal with innumerable people whose interests and views 
would be directly opposed to those of the Company. 

1096. Does not the cultivator now obtain an advance for the cultivation of an 
article to which the less lie contributes the more advantage he obtains?—I have 
said before that I believe there is but little ^pium carried out of the province of 
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ar by smuggling, and the temptation therefore is not great just now fplt| 

[tors to misappropriate the produce ; they have not the same temptation* 
fng now as they would have under a change of system such as is contenifclaJ 
fact, the cultivators just now have no demand for the drug except from theCora- 
pany; their honesty therefore is more the offspring of necessity than virtue. 

1097. What is the usual price given by the Company for a seer of opium to the 
cultivator ? —Three rupees eight auuas a seer. 

1098. Whut do you suppose is the price that a cultivator could obtain from any 
private purchaser, supjjosing lie were allowed to go freely into the market?—That 
is a very difficult question to answer. The purchase price would be regulated, 
I should conceive, by that at which the purchaser could dispose of it. I have never 
known any persons concerned in the illicit traffic of opium, except a very low 
description of natives, who carry it about in small parcels; and I believe they 
chiefly smuggle for the internal consumption of the country, and not for foreign 
trade. 

1099. Are you at all acquainted with the price which has been paid for opium 
at Malwa ?— I have heard, but I cannot Speak to it with any certainty. 

1100. Supposing that the price to be obtained from a private purchaser be six 
rupees per seer, and that the price given by the Company be only three rupeeH eight 
annas, the difference between these two sums is a temptation to withhold that from 
the Company and to dispose of it elsewhere r—Certainly it is. 

1101. In order to a make a case practicable, supposing a cultivator upon the fron¬ 
tiers of the Company’s territory, where the smuggling might not be difficult, grows 
opium, for which the Company pays him a price of three rupees and eight annas 
per seer, and that on the other side of that frontier he can obtain six rupees; is not 
the difference between those two prices a temptation to him ?—Certainly. 

1102 Supposing, instead of being held under an advance, he were allowed to cul¬ 
tivate the opium freely, but that the Company were to impose a duty equal to that 
difference between three rupees eight annas and six rupees, would not the tempta¬ 
tion to evade that duty be precisely equal to the temptation to obtain a higher price 
under the existing system?-—Undoubtedly it would. 

1103. Then in that case there could be no greater temptation to smuggling than 
there is at present ?—This assumes that there are ready purchasers for the article, 
which at present do not exist; but the great difficulty which I conceive to be in the 
way is, to secure honesty from any establishment deputed to assess and collect this 
duty. 

1104. There is great difficulty in securing the houesty of any parties who are to 
collect a government revenue of any description ; but supposing the temptations are 
the same, whether that is collected in the shape of a monopoly ora duty, does it not 
leave the matter as it was before?—I have already endeavoured to explain that, 
under the present system, I believe a very small quantity is smuggled, which is, 

1 believe, entirely kept for internal consumption. 

1105. The smuggling- being small under the present system, is it not fair to 
conclude that the temptation is not very great?—Certainly. I am not aware of 
any class of people having interfered with the Gontpyny’s ryots; and although I 
believe, and stated before, that almost every ryot, or the great proportion of them, 
do keep back a small proportion of the drug which they grow, yet 1 do believe it 
is but a very small portion. 

1106. Assuming that under a system of strict monopoly the effect would be 
what yon suppose, and that such a system might be preferable, with regard to the 
revenue, to a system of duty ; is not that argument done away in a great degree 
by the competition with the Malwa opium, the Malwa opium being smuggled to 
a considerable extent ?—I know so very little about Malwa, and the opium con¬ 
cerns of that country, that I can scarcely form any comparison between the two 
countries ; but the system of smuggling in Malwa has been carried, 1 have heard, 
to a very great extent; and I have heard that the opium has been carried to the 
sea-coast, escorted by an armed force, in open defiance of the government of those 
States. 

1107. Are you aware that the Malwa opium has been smuggled to so great an 
extent as to deteriorate the price of the Company’s opium ?—1 believe that it has. 

I can attribute the fall in the prices of the Behar opium to no other cause. 

1108. Under such a system, do you not think that it would be better for the 
Company to fix a moderate duty on opium, by which they may bo able to compete 
with the Malwa opium ?—To put down the Malwa opium perhaps the means 

suggested 
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wbukl be .the most advisable, though I much question the success of 

the Company’s opium compete with the Malwa opium in the Chinese 
point of quality, I believe it does. 

l uo. And price ?—And price. 

ini. Is there not reason to suppose that by moderate duty it would also com¬ 
pete with the Malwa opium in the Iudia market? — Perhaps it might. 

m2. Has the opium revenue been increasing of late years ?—The produce of 
opium has very much increased of late years, but the price has been gradually de¬ 
clining ; it has increased since the cultivation management of each district has 
been placed in the hands of the collectors of the laud revenue, which has occurred 
within the last eight or nine years, in consequence of which the cultivation, has 
very much increased ; in my own particular district I more than doubled it. 

17 13. By what means did you double it?—Partly from increase of price to the 
'ryots, hut chiefly from the influence which I possessed as collector of the land 
revenue with the landed proprietors in the district. I secured their good-will and 
assistance in furthering the object which I had in view, from being enabled, in return 
to do them many acts of kindness and to oblige them in many ways, though strictly 
consistent with the regulations for the collection of the revenue. 

1114. Would you say that the inducement which you were enabled to offer to 
them to extend the cultivation, was rather that of a kind amicable intercourse? — 
Certainly. 

1.115. From what you have told the Committee of the positions in which the 
cultivation of opium has generally taken place in the neighbourhood of villages, 
are the Committee to conclude that a great portion of that was previously occupied 
by some other species of cultivation, or was waste land?—Never on waste land 5 
but very generally on land which had before been appropriated to tobacco aud 
potatoes. Tobacco, potatoes and opium are all crops which require the richest 
description of land. 

*116* Should you say generally, in those provinces with which you were ac 
quainted in that capacity, that the richest lands have been brought under cultivation, 
or that there is a great, proportion of rich land uncultivated?—There was compara¬ 
tively very little waste land in the district under my charge, but it is the most 
highly cultivated district in the Company’s provinces. 

1117. Then the extension of the cultivation of opium in th-ose provinces which 
are best adapted to the purpose, must be by a substitution of that for other cultiva¬ 
tion? — Yes : m my particular case the poppy, where 1 increased the cultivation, 
was substituted for other articles which had been grown from time immemorial 
perhaps. Increase of price, as t have already said, contributed materially to in¬ 
crease of cultivation. 

x iifl. Was that increase rendered necessary in consequence of the competition 
of the Malwa opium?—I believe it was ; in fact we could not have extended it 
without an increase of price. I made several reports upon the subject to govern¬ 
ment, and I believe it was in consequence of my recommendation that government, 
consented to the increase from two rupees eight annas per seer to three rupees 
eight autias. 

utg. You have stated that the cultivation of opium was very much extended 
under your agency in tho.se provinces ?—Very much, not only by my agency, but 
likewise that of the other collectors. 

1120. Was the establishment which you had under you increased in proportion 
to that increase of cultivation ?—It was increased very much. We had establish¬ 
ments entertained in different convenient pares of the mofussil, called kooties, for 
tiie purpose of controlling the cultivation and collecting the drug : those establish¬ 
ments, as I increased the cultivation, l was obliged to increase in a proportionate 
ratio; for instance, before the increase commenced L had only four kooties, but 
when I left the district I think there were either seven or eight. 

1 iji. bo that the cultivation having increased very nearly to double the extent, 
the establishment was increased almost in the same proportion ?—Yes. 

1122. In your last evidence you stated, that the consumption of opium among 
the Mahomedans in the district of Rungporc was very considerable ? —I did. 

1123. Will you state what effect that had upon the price and production of the 
opium in that province ? — It is necessary to premise my answer to this question by 
saving, that the district of Rungpore is in fact a Mussulman district; that is, the 
Mahomedans in number exceed the Hindoos to a very great extent; that these 
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I^'rtple, both men and women, and often children, almost universally use%_ 
ittm. in large quantities; a habit similar to that of chewing tobacco in Europi 
^yf^pountries. An agency had been established by the government there some^ye 
ago, merely for the purpose of growing opium sufficient for the internal con¬ 
sumption of the country, which was retailed at a fixed price by the officers of 
government. This agency was placed under charge of the commercial resident at 
Rungpore ; but although a very large surface of country was known to be in poppy 
cultivation in the district, the quantity of opium received by government was very 
small indeed, wholly disproportionate to the extent of cultivation. Instead of in¬ 
creasing annually, and with an increasing cultivation, the produce obtained by go¬ 
vernment decreased; and no reason sufficiently satisfactory having been assigned to 
government for this falling off, by the commercial resident, I was deputed from the 
province of Behar to Rungpore to make inquiries, with a view of ascertaining the 
cause, which I was not long in finding out; it was what I have already stated, viz. 
the general consumption of the drug by the inhabitants of that particular part of the 
country, and consequent great demand for the article ; and temptation which was 
held forth to the cultivators, who had taken advances from the officers of govern¬ 
ment, to dispose of their opium clandestinely ; this temptation will be apparent 
when I state, that the price allowed by government for the opium was, I think, two 
rupees four annas per seer, whilst that which they obtained from private individuals 
amounted to five times that amount, and probably more. The cultivators there¬ 
fore very naturally sold their opium to the consumers on the spot, instead of delivering 
it to the government officers : and this system it was found impossible to prevent, 
for as fast as they extracted the opium from the head of the poppy, they buried it 
in their houses, and frequently fields, thus setting search and supervision on the 
part of the government completely at defiance. All means of coercion sanctioned 
by the regulations were had recourse to, but in vain : 1 found it so useless an 
attempt to persevere, that I recommended to the government the abolition of the 
agenev and the suppression of the growth of the plant; which recommendation the 
government carried into effect, and since then the cultivation has been, though with 
great difficulty, altogether suppressed in that part of the country. 

1124. It appears then that the only security which the government has for the 
collection of its revenue under the present system, in the other parts of the territory, 
is that the drug is not in demand ?—I think so ; if the same cause unfortunately 
existed in Behar and Benares as at Rungpore, the same effect in my opinion would 
have infallibly resulted. 

1125. That is to say, that where there is a sufficient temptation offered, smug¬ 
gling would be carried on under the present system?—Yes, I think it eertaiuly 
would. The quality of the opium grown in the part of the country of which 1 am 
speaking, aud I believe it would be found generally to be the case if it were cul¬ 
tivated in Bengal, was very inferior indeed to that of Behar; so bad, that the 
government would never allow it to be sold for the China market, though tolerably 
well adapted for the internal consumption of the country. Government would not 
endanger the character of their Behar and Benares opium, by allowing it to be 
carried to a foreign market. 


Martin, 13° die Martii , 1832. 


THE HON. JOHN STUAllT WORTLEY, in the Chair. 


Holt Mackenzie , Esq. called in; and further Examined. 

Holt Mackenzie, 1126. IN your previous evidence,'a suggestion was mentioned to you of the 
Lf< h possibility of the admission of foreign salt, under a customs duty, and the esta- 
> VT L 8^2 hlishraent of some government supervision upon the private manufacturer of salt 
13 . arc 13. t j ic terr j tor y 0 f Bengal; do you conceive there would be any method of 

ascertaining the result of such an arrangement by a partial experiment ? —I am 
afraid not ; because one main condition of the government sales is, a pledge that 
the quantity thrown into the market within a time specified, shall be a specific 
number of maunds ; and it appears therefore very difficult to combine the two 
systems of a free sale and of a supply so limited. But there can be no objection, 
a I think. 
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: (ainf Jthe experiment might be immediately tried to a certain extent) to 
gA ctmsulerabie export of salt from England, with the stipulation that it 
*j£bjdved by the government of Bengal at a priee (to be settled here) notex- 
J%kht for which the coast salt is now received by that government, minus 
1 profit as accrues to the government of Fort St. George on its sales for ex¬ 
port to Bengal, provision being at the same time made to allow the importer of 
English salt the benefit of superior quality. 

1127. In order to make such an arrangement effectual, must there be an alteration 
of the duties in the Bengal territory r— It would not he necessary to alter the duty or 
any part of the law ; the same arrangement might be followed as is now done when 
salt is imported from Madras into Bengal under licence, adding a stipulation, as 
was done when a contract was made with a gentleman in Calcutta (Mr. l’rinsep), 
who undertook to manufacture salt by a new process, securing to the importer the 
excess of price which his salt, if of a superior quality, might fetch at the govern¬ 
ment sales. Thus if any merchants of Liverpool, for instance, were desirous of 
exporting salt to Bengal on the terms I have mentioned, the home authorities might 
grant licenses to do so, just as the Madias officers do in the case of exports from 
the coast of Coromandel; and I should imagine that? they might immediately 
adopt the plan, if it were desired, to the extent of 100,000 mounds or so, without 
any risk of seriously interfering with the arrangements of the Bengal government, 
and this without the previous communication which w'ould be necessary if it were 
done on a large scale. Whether it would be profitable to the merchants to export 
salt on the conditions I have mentioned, I cannot immediately say. The salt im¬ 
ported from the coast costs the Bengal government 72 rupees for the too maunds, 
which is about 20 rupees per ton, and there is a small profit to the Madras 
government, of which I do not immediately recollect the amount, and which would 
have to be deducted. If, however, the English salt be, as is said, very superior in 
quality, there might still be a prospect of profit sufficient to induce some of the 
merchants at Liverpool to export salt as dead weight; and there does not occur 
to me any objection to the Bengal government’s receiving a considerable supply 
from England in that way, or by free manufacture in any part of India, if it be 
done without breaking in upon the system of exclusive sale. On the other band, 

I think there is great difficulty in combining a partial free sale with a partial 
maintenance of the monopoly sales, since these seem to require a pledge to the 
purchasers that nothing beyond a certain quantity of salt shall be sold; and the 
free import and sale of a comparatively small quantity would be likely to afiect 
the prices in the market largely. Consequently, without an entire change of 
system, which 1 do not see the means of effecting, excepting at the risk of a heavy 
loss of revenue, temporarily at least, all that can be done seems to be, to permit 
the import or manufacture subject to the condition of delivery to government. 

1228. It would appear that the import of foreign salt could hardly be tried 
effectively without a corresponding change of the monopoly system in the Com¬ 
pany's territories ?—A restricted import might be allowed, but there would be 
great difficulty in allowing the free import and sale, without getting rid entirely of 
the present system. 

J 129. It appears that one of the principal difficulties attending any change of 
the description just alluded to, is the probability of an increased temptation 
and facility of smuggling, under such a supervision as that of the Excise, 
or of an establishment similar to the Excise, compared with that of the 
monopoly; do you imagine it would be at all practicable, from the nature of 
the agency establishments, to submit a portion of them to such a system as 
that of the Excise, leaving the other still in the hand of the monopoly, for 
the purpose of experiment?—I think there would be no difficulty, in so far as 
concerns the manufacture; reserving the sale to the Government. In places 
in which the country is clear and easily accessible, the plan might be tried, 
probably with advantage ; indeed recently an experiment nearly similar was 
made, on a limited scale. On the salt lake immediately behind Calcutta, 
Mr. Prinsep, the gentleman I have already named, established works for the 
manufacture of salt by solar evaporation, being very confident that lie could 
make it cheaper than the Company’s ageut ; and though circumstances have, 

I believe, prevented his success, 1 see no reason why others may not try the same 
thing. But to any plan for partially permitting the sale of salt so made or 
imported by individuals, otherwise than by the Company, there occurs the objec¬ 
tion, that the merchants who might buy at the public sales, if deprived of the 
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*pledge of a limited supply, and left open to competition of an unceiti 
'would probably, from the uncertainty in which they would be left, <. 
derably lower prices than they do under the present system, though protected by 
a duty equivalent to the net profit of the monopoly; and that we should thus lose, 
in the revenues derived from that portion of the consumption which might be 
supplied by our public sales, mote than could possibly be compensated by the 
tax levied upon the free trade. In the same way, when it was proposed, with the 
view of preventing any inordinate rise in the price of salt in Bengal, to reserve 
the right of selling it by private sale, from the government warehouses, at a fixed 
maximum rate, the general impression of the Salt Board and of the persons they 
consulted was, that such a stipulation would throw the price at tho public sales 
considerably below the sum so fixed: and in settling the duty on salt imported 
by sea at three rupees a maund, when the average net receipt was reckoned at 
about fcwo-and-a-half, the reason of the measure was, that unless the protective 
duty was so high as to exclude foreign salt, or at least unless it was more than, a 
mere equivalent of the net gain upon the monopoly salt, the sale prices would 
have fallen considerably below the then existing rate. The question of sale is 
thus to be distinguished from that of manufacture and import. If the latter be 
found advantageous without freedom of the former, a change to that extent might 
certainly be effected with little difficulty, the government diminishing its own 
manufacture in proportion as it could draw supplies from England, or elsewhere > 
and if ultimately it should be found practicable to obtain a large proportion of the 
salt required in Bengal at such rates as would pay a fair freight, and yet be more 
advantageous than those of the local manufacture, a considerable step would be 
made towards the further change of a free sale, if such a change should be 
thought desirable. 

1130. That view is taken upon the assumption that the abolition of the manu¬ 
facture in Bengal would be an advantage gained; but the original suggestion 
upon the subject made in this Committee was, that a competition should be 
opened between the native manufacture of Bengal and the foreign salt, either 
of the coast or of Europe. In that case, the suppression of the manufacture in 
Bengal would depend entirely upon the success of that competition on the part 
of the foreign salt:—Certainly the home manufacture would only be suppressed 
in Bengal salt, if it got the foreign salt cheaper; reference being also had to 
quality. 

U31. Supposing it were found practicable to establish any such system as that 
of an excise, and that under that system the native manufacture were so 
improved as still to keep its hold on the Indian market in spite of the competition 
of foreign salt, would it not lie an advantage to India that the supply should come 
from its own sources '—Yes, I think so ; but on the whole, 1 should not attach 
a great importance to anything but cheapness and goodness of supply. 

1132. Supposing that the manufacture were so improved that the salt were 
obtained cheaper and of equally good quality, or even better quality, within 
the territory of Bengal, would it not be of advantage that the supply should be 
obtained from that source? — It would certainly he so. 

113.3; Under those circumstances, the only means of ascertaining the relative 
qualifications of the two descriptions of salt for the Bengal market, would be 
throwing the import open, but at the same time permitting the manufacture to 
the full extent within the Bengal territories, upon some principle of free manu¬ 
facture ?-—That would be the best plan, certainly, if it could be done without 
loss of revenue; but it strikes me that we might have a modified competition, 
attended with little or no risk. 

1134. That would be a competition between the imported salt and the govern¬ 
ment’s?—First, we might have a competition as to the supply of the government 
warehouses, not of private against the public sales; encouragement being given 
to any improvement of quality, as was done in Mr. Prinsep's case. And after¬ 
wards private sales, to an ascertained extent, might be left free. 

1135. Do you conceive that according to the engagements of the Company 
any arrangement, such as that with Mr. Prinsep, would be a breach of engage¬ 
ment?— No, certainly not; nor would even a free import be, I conceive, any 
positive breach of engagement. 

1136. Government engage with the merchants who purchase the salt that there 
shall not he more than a certain quantity brought to sale within the year; in 
allowing a free import, such as you describe, they could not control the market 

within 
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die/tcyri lories; would not that be permitting an interference contrary to the 
v/ith these merchants ?•—I ought of course to have add,id the proviso 
^^p*dnge should not be made within the period to which the govern- 
’^Iges itself by the sale advertisement; but that is confined to a single 

year. 

i i 37. The immediate effect of that would be a reduction in the price offered by 
those merchants, would it not?—Yes; and I think it would be right to give them 
full warning of any such change being contemplated. 

\ \ 38. .So that the government could hardly contemplate entering into such an 
experiment without an immediate loss?—No ; and therefore it is that I should like 
to confine the competition, in the first instance at least, to the mere matter of pro¬ 
duction or supply for the public sales. It is of course an important object to see 
how far the expense of our manufacture exceeds the cost at which we could draw 
supplies fipm other sources. My own impression is, that the native plan of manu¬ 
facture in Bengal is unnecessarily expensive, and though it may be doubted whether 
a supply from England or a manufacture by Englishmen would be cheaper, it 
is, I think, worth trying the experiment, if any one be willing to undertake the 
speculation. 

1139. Is there not very great room for improvement in the article itself?—I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the quality of salt to say ; 1 thought that the salt 
I saw manufactured under the government agent of the 24 Pergunnahs was very 
good ; and though the salt brought from the coast, which is made by solar evapo¬ 
ration during the hot weather, usually contains a quantity of sand, that which is 
made in Bengal is, 1 believe, perfectly free from impurity when it leaves the 
government warehouses, a.s far at least as can be ascertained without a chemical 
analysis. But at the same time I must say that the consumers have a very different 
kind of salt furnished to them by the retail dealers. 

1140. It becomes greatly adulterated before it gets to the retailers, does it not ? 
—1 believe so. 

1141. Have you any knowledge of a letter which appears to have been sent out 
from the Court of Directors at home, in the month of June 1827, to the Bengal 
government, requesting them to consider and report upon the expediency of allow¬ 
ing an unrestricted trade of suit between Madras and Calcutta ?—I do not now 
remember a letter to that effect; but the home authorities were generally, I think, 
in favour of a large and regular supply from the coast; and I have no doubt that 
the despatch referred to could be easily traced. 

1142. Has the price of salt risen very much within the last 30 years ?—Yes, it 
has, considerably. 

1143. Tn what degree, should you suppose; could you name, in round numbers, 
the sum from which it has risen; is it from 260 or 270 rupees to 350 or 400 
per 100 maunds ?—Such, I think, has been about the rise, since the plan of public 
sales was established; but the fact can be ascertained with accuracy from the 
records. 

i 144. Should you draw an inference from that fact that the supply has become 
insufficient for the demand?—I have little doubt that it must partly arise from 
the more limited supply of the demand, the very principle of the monopoly being 
taxation through a rise in prices, consequent upon a restricted supply : and if the 
quantity supplied by government be not less than it was formerly, in proportion 
to the population, the effect may be traced (and I have no doubt that in a great 
degree it is justly traceable,) to a diminution of smuggling. The improvement 
in prices may also be in some degree ascribed to a freer competition among the 
purchasers at the public sales. 

1143. Docs it not come to much the same thing, whether it was produced by 
smuggling or from the limitation of supply, because the smuggling gave increased 
su Pp)y ?—Certainly, as far as concerns the consumers. 

1 146. Can you give any estimate at all of the amount of salt which is at present 
smuggled from the government monopoly?—No, nothing approaching to accuracy; 
but I believe it to be now much less than formerly. 

) 147. Have there been within the last few years any very material steps taken 
for tire prevention of smuggling?—Yes, there was a regulation passed in 1S19, 
(No. 10), which contained several new and stricter rules against illicit dealing, 
ami which provided for the better enforcement of the law. The superintendence 
of what arc called the salt, chokies, or the establishments intended to prevent 
smuggling beyond the limits of the agencies, have been placed under a greater 
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umber of officers, the neighbouring collectors and others : and 
arrangements have been adopted, at the suggestion of the Board of Cu 1 
Salt and Opium, calculated to prevent smuggling. 

114S. From the nature of the manufacture, it appears tfyat it is not capable of 
any very great extension, because it requires that it should be carried on in 
particular situations; would not. that, to a certain degree, afford faeility in the pre¬ 
vention of smuggling, even supposing the manufacture were opened ? — I should 
imagine, if a high enough price is given, that the manufacture may be carried to 
almost any extent, looking to the vast length and character of the coast along 
which it may be carried on. 

1140. What portion of that coast should you suppose is within the Company’s 
agencies, within the limits of the manufacture r~The whole of the Cuttack coast 
may be considered as a manufacturing district; so that of Higgle uud Tumloolc, 
extending up the west bank of the Hooglily, to a short distance below'Calcutta ; 
the opposite side of that river, and the adjoining country on the borders of and 
within the forest of the Simderbunds, is occupied by the agency of the 24 Perguri- 
nahs and the Jessore agency occupies the central part of that tract. Further east 
is a part of the Simderbunds, where no manufacture is now conducted. Then 
crossing the great river, we come to the coast of Tipperah, on which "and the 
islands that lie along it, is what is called the Bulorajh agepey ; and lastly, we reach 
the Chittagong agency, which runs down the coast towards Armean. Thus the 
Bengal manufactures may he considered to extend, with a comparatively small 
interval, along the whole coast from the Chilka lake tanear the island of Muscat, 
and along the banks of the almost countless streams^hy which the country is 
intersected ; and a single glance at the map bn the wall wall show the great extent 
of country embraced by the circuit. 

1150. That being the case, does not the government agency, under the monopoly, 
at present extend over almost the whole line upon which that manufacture could 
be carried on P — The agencies may he said to extend over the whole line, with the 
exception of a comparatively limited tract in the Sunderbunds, in which the manu¬ 
facture might lie carried on. 

1151. But taking a general view, the government monopoly extends over almost 
the whole liner —Yes, with the exception I have mentioned. But in the Suuder- 
bund part of the 24 Perguunah and Jessqre agencies, the places of actual manufac¬ 
ture occupy but a small portion of the country, which is, it will be seen, of great 
extent and exceedingly difficult of access. The manufacture there is in many 

f daces conducted in the very heart of the forest, whither the manufacturers go in 
urge bodies ; having, I believe, to entrench themselves for the season against wild 
beasts, at a distance from the cultivated country, and leaving large tracts untouched. 
Of course if a price sufficiently high were offered, the whole of that country might 
produce far more than it now produces, many more stations being occupied than are 
now taken up. 

1152. Supposing that the manufacture were free and left to individual eiitor- 
prize, would it still be possible to extend it very much, except by increasing the 
number of manufacturers within that district ?— Every where, ) believe, many more 
salt works might bo established if the pjjce were raised, fuel being the main tiling 
that is wanted ; though l imagine that it is only within the Delta of the Gauges 
that any very large continuous tracts will be found unoccupied by the government 
manufacture. But then, on the coasts belonging to Madras and Bombay, salt may, 

I apprehend, he manufactured to any extent by solar evaporation, if workmen be 
procured. . . ■ 

1153. Supposing that these agencies were registered, and their names were 
entered in the government office, and that the manufacture was carried on under 
a permit, the. present establishment of agency would appear to be sufficient to 
superintend this manufacture throughout the whole of that district, and prevent 
smuggling as efficiently as it does under the government monopoly ?— If the manu¬ 
facture were left perfectly free, if individuals were allowed to select their stations 
at pleasure, I should think that the existing establishment would not be sufficient 5 
you would, probably, have a great multitude of individuals spreading the manu¬ 
facture in various quarters, and all of those individuals, of course, must be 
separately checked. At present, the object of government is to concentrate ns 
much as possible : you could not force individuals, to concentrate ; but 1 must confess 
that without seeing the entire scheme on which it is proposed to proceed, laid 

down, 
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jrtlf full information as to all. local circumstances, I should find it difficult 
If may or may not be accomplished. 

the number of manufacturers, and accordingly the produce of manu- 
were much increased, the agency might be increased, because the revenue 
would increaseThe produce might not perhaps increase, though the number 
of salt works to be separately watched should increase. One object of the 
manufacturers would be to go where fuel was cheapest; another object would be, 
to go where our officers were least likely effectually to control them, and various 
meaus would doubtless be taken to thwart and evade their superintendence. On 
the whole, seeing how inaccessible many parts of the country are, and how little 
we really know of the people, I should fear that any system of excise, requiring 
strict rules, to be enforced by large establishments, would be exceedingly oppressive 
and expensive, and that to. prevent smuggling we should be compelled so to act 
as to place the manufacturer on a much worse footing than the importer. The 
difficulty of dealing with the manufacture is enhanced by the facility with which 
it may be established ; in most places it requires little besides a ploughed field and 
some hundred pots, built up like a bee hive, with fuel proportioned to the quantity 
of salt to be made. Salt works there do not imply anything like a large fixed esta¬ 
blishment,, with costly buildings or machinery. They might be multiplied to any 
number, and at a moment's warning. Although, therefore, I do not presume to 
say that the government Wight not establish a system of rules, under which a free 
manufacture, import and sale might be permitted, I confess there appear to be 
more difficulties than 1 see the means of overcoming. 

1155. Does not the {government at present advance to all the manufac¬ 
turers the means of carrying on the manufactures ?~Ye$, they generally make 
advances. 

1156. Might not one infer from that, that there would not be many persons in 
the,districts who would be able to undertake the manufacture without an advance 
from government ?—I think it is probable that many individuals would make the 
necessary advances if they had a prospect of a higher price. It is chiefly a 
question of price, f should imagine, although the actual manufacturers of salt, 
like the manufacturers of most other things in India, and the cultivators' too, 
bging poor, depend upon advances; the system of advances being indeed general, 
in regard to almost every article of produce. 

1J ;')7- Is it not an inference from that, that there are not many persons who 
would be able to undertake that system of manufacture without an advance from 
government ?—I think there are many persons of capital who would make the 
necessary advances if prices were sufficient ; though the actual manufacturers 
would probubly continue poor, especially in the inaccessible and unhealthy parts 
of the country, But then, such advances would be given subject to a very high 
charge of interest. 

11 58. Your view would be, that capitalists in Calcutta or elsewhere would take 
the place of government and make these advances, and that the individuals who 1 
received those advances would contrive several means of eluding the officers?— 

I think so. We know so little of the country, the people are such strangers to 
us, and we to them, that an excise would probably fail; but, as 1 have already 
said, unless one saw the proposed scheme distinctly laid down, with the numbers 
and' places of manufacture, and all local details fully exhibited, it must be very 
difficult to give a decisive opinion. On general principles, 1 am very averse to 
the monopoly; were it a mere question of trade, there could bo no doubt: but 
a large revenue has to be realized ; and however open to objections the monopoly 
most be admitted to be, there appears to be much cause of hesitation before it be 
resolved to supersede it. 

J159. Is the government manufacture in those districts generally at fixed spots? 
—4 cannot speak to this from my own knowledge; but 1 believe that the manu¬ 
facture is generally conducted at the same places, because there are warehouses 
to receive the salt. Those, however, at the agencies are not expensive, and if fuel 
ho wanting, or any other cause suggest a change, I cannot imagine that there is 
ariv difficulty in moving from one place to another, the apparatus being of a very 
simple description. 

: i1 bo. Would it not be possible for government, in the first instance, supposing 
that permits were mado necessary for the security of the revenue, to grant those 
only in those particular spots in which the manufacture had been carried on by 
government itself?-—I do not think it would be easy to keep individual speculators 
‘ 735—111 . n fixed 
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at particular spots, when desiring to change for a supply of fuel" 
mmatance of convenience It would* be an essential restriction on the ? 

trade, not to allow individuals to go wherever they might chink it was i 
their advantage. 

1161. Is the remaining part of the coast which yon have pointed out much of 
the same character as the Sunderbunds j very much wild and uncultivated land ? 
—I believe so. 

1162. Is the coast of Cuttack and Chittagong much of the same description ?— 
Chittagong is generally clear on the coast where the salt is «Htrmf»ictnred; Cuttack 
is partly clear and partly forest; liiggilce and Tumlook are entirely clear of/ofdjl.; 
and a considerable portion of the manufacture in the 24 Pergunnahs is conducted 
in a clear country. 

1163. Are you aware that the government pays varying prices! for the salt manu¬ 
factured at its different agencies , does it not pay more at some agencies than at 
others?—Yes, there is a considerable variety of price. 

1164. From what cause docs that arise?—One great cause is, the different 
price of fyel in different quarters ; and wages of labour also vary. Of the reasons 
that induce government to continue the manufacture in dear places, one is, the 
difficulty of getting the full supply required in other places, without an increased 
price; another is that the merchants who supply particular districts, give higher 
prices for salt delivered at stations convenient for their trade than they could afford 
for salt from remoter agencies. 

1165. Making allowance for the nature of the employment of the molungee, 
its danger and its toil, and its annoyance, do you conceive that the remuneration 
to that molungee is higher than the ordinary rate of wages?—1 bolieve that the 
molungee.s are very giad to be employed, and that now their labour is entirely 
free. [ should imagine they were better off than the majority of labourers in the 
interior ; particularly, because the manufacture does not generally interfere with 
their agric ultural pursuits. They make salt in the hot weather: the commence¬ 
ment of the rains puts a stop to the manufacture, and they then get away to their 
ploughs. 

1166. But the fact being that the greater part of those molungees arc culti¬ 
vators of land, and that generally they are desirous to enter into the manufacture 
of salt: it appears that the manufacture of salt affords to them considerable gain ? 
-—My impression is, on the whole, that it is a desirable service, though l do 
not imagine that their gains can be very high; besides, however, having such 
pay as to make it as good a service as they can get elsewhere, they enjoy par¬ 
ticular protections against process ^luring the manufacturing season ; and under 
a good agent, who hears their story and assists and advises them, they are doubtless 
much secured against those exactions which form the crying evil of the zemiudary 
system. 

1 167. Can you explain somewhat more fully the terms upon which Mr. Prinsep 
was allowed to undertake a private manufacture?—The principle was that the 
government were to pay him a sum equivalent to that which they paid for the 
salt manufactured in the vicinity, with a further stipulation, that if the salt 
delivered by him fetched a higher price than the average of the agency salt,- he 
should have the benefit of the excess ; but the papers containing a detail of the 
transaction can, I imagine, be easily traced upon the records, if further informa¬ 
tion be required. 

1168. Did he succeed in obtaining that pricer —I think so, but I do not imme¬ 
diately remember the result; and as the failure of the house of Palmer & Co., to 
which he belonged, occurred before he had manufactured any considerable quantity, 
tbe experiment was not, I apprehend, fairly tried. 

1169. It appears in the accounts of 1826-27, that in no one of the agencies 
Was there a supply produced at all equal to the quantity ordered, and the totals 
differ from 40 lacs 13,000 maunds to 33 lacs 59,000. Docs that often or con¬ 
stantly occur?—It very frequently occurs. 

1170. Is that to be attributed to the smuggling of the difference ?—No, 
I imagine not , the probability is that the rains either continued longer or set in 
earlier than was expected; the salt is only manufactured iu Bengal in the dry 
weather, and if the rains continue late, the molungees cannot obtain the brine, or 
light their fires soon enough to have a full produce; and the moment the rains 
commence there is an end of the manufacture. In the year in question, it was 
probably the object of the government to get as much as they could. 

1171. Does 
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jjJbes the government make an allowance for those contingencies?— 
i/keep a quantity in reserve in the warehouses near Calcutta, to guard 
contingencies, and they order such a quantity to be manufactured or 
is sufficient to keep up the stock ; that is, about 1,500,000 maunds, 13 March 183a. 
ould suffice to meet any probable failure for two successive seasons. 

1/72. Are there any explanations which you would offer upon the subject of 
transit duties, in addition to those of the last evidence ?—I take the liberty of 
putting in a paper which I have prepared since my last examination, with the view 
of showing the mode in which it appears to me that compensation might be 
obtained for the loss of revenue incident to the abolition of the transit duties at 
Bengal, supposing those duties abolished. For an explanation of the principles 
on which the sea customs should, in my judgment, be regulated, I beg to refer 
lo a Memorandum written in Bengal, which has, I believe, been already printed; 
it is on,the Bengal proceedings of June 1825. 

(The Witness delivered in lhe same, 'which was read as follows :) 


I find it stated that the transit duties of Bengal amounted in 1827-58 

There was secured by bond on indigo ------ 

Rs. 

49 » 7 d .78 1 
5 . 5 / 5 . '45 

Total realized and secured - - Itt. 

The '-.barges are staled at ------ JRj.8,30,448 

Drawbacks und bonds cancelled ----- 4,97,171 

55 > 3 L 9*6 

Total deduction from the above duties 

. - - 

13,57,619 

Remains net amount retained - - - 

The duty on western salts (since considerably increased) 
is stated for that year at ----- - 

The charges ore estimated at ----- 

Rs. 

14,91,20c 

149,100 

42 * 04 . 3<>7 

Leaving net Receipt - - - - 

The transit duty retained on exports is stated at 

13,42,100 

4,90,000 

18,32,100 

Deducting these sums from the net transit duty, there remains 
relinquishment of transit duties, of - - - - 

a loss, by 
- Rs. 

23,72,207 


To meet this, I think a considerable increase of duty on the imports by sea might be 
unobjectionably levied, supposing always that the revenue is required. Acting on this 
principle, and,taking the imports at the scale of the year above mentioned, us exhibited in 
rvlr. Wilson's report, we obtain the following results : 


Copper 

Tin 

Spelter 

Wines 

Spirits 

Malt 

Tea 



Value Mapurted. 

Rate of Day 
proposed. 

Amount of Duty. 


ih. 

Its. 

Rs. 

- 

39.92.000 

20 

7,98,400 

- 

3,45,000 

20 

69,000 

-' 

»« d)5.ooo 

20 

0.39,000 

- 

10,62,000 

30 

3,18,600 

- 

5,05.000 

30 

1.5',500 

' - ' 

3,60,000 

3 ° 

1,08,000 

- 

3,02,000 

30 

90,600 


77.61.000 

7 $ 

17. 75 ,ioo 

- 

2,02,36,000 

- 

15. >7,700 


2 , 79 . 97.000 

- - 

32,92,800 


Some articles, not enumerated, would bear a higher duty than 7 1 per cent, (such as oil¬ 
man’s stores, coffee, chanks, cowries, arsenic), and foreign imports should pay some excess 
beyond the charge on British bottoms, lint on the other hand, some abatements would 
probably be required; and the above is a sketch not professing a precise accuracy. 

The cu customs are stated for the year in question at R~ 1 },28,000, of which, about 
Rs. 15,50,009 may, T imagine, be taken as the duty on imports. 

lieducting this sum from the above, we have an addition of about Ri. 20,50,000, leaving 
an inconsiderable amount as the loss likely to follow the change of system, which must 
ultimately be very beneficial. 

1173. Have 
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73. Have you bad, in your situation in India, an intimate knowlcdjf 
ation of the opium monopoly ?—My knowledge is chiefly confined 
appeared iri the records of government, and to what I have derived from^coirtT 
inunication with the differeut agents and collectors; I never had any actual charge 
of art agency, nor any direct communication, that I remember, with an opium 
cultivator. 

1174. Is the monopoly at this moment much less secure than it was some time 
since, in consequence of the interference of the foreign article r— Yes, I think it 
is; at least there can he no hope of the same rate of tax being levied as has 
prevailed in times past. All that we can look to is the difference between the cost 
at which opium can be furnished to China from Calcutta, and that at which it can 
can be procured from other quarters, with some allowance possibly for quality. 

Langford Kennedy , Esq. called in; and further Examined. 

Longford Kennedy, 1175. HAVE you had any means of acquaintance, in the course of your employ- 
ment in India, with the results of British settlement in that country?—I have ; 
there were many indigo establishments aud European planters in the district where 
I resided. 

1176. What should you say was the practical effect upon the country in which 
those settlers resided, from their presence and introduction f—As far as related to 
the district under my charge, amt indeed I may say to the district of Tirhoot 
which adjoined it, and in which there were a great number of European planters, 

I should say the effect.of their residence was, upon the,, whole, beneficial to the 
community ; but they were, generally speaking, a superior class of men, I believe, 
to what are to be generally met with in the Bengal provinces. 

1177. In what respect was the introduction of those settlers beneficial to the 
country ? —They brought a large capital into the district, and gave employment to 
a great number of people, aud, as fur as 1 knew anything of them, I believe tliey 
generally treated the natives well and were liked by them. 

1178. Were there many quarrels or disturbances between them and the natives ? 
—There were occasionally ; but I should say (comparatively speaking with other 
parts J>f the country,) quarrels or disturbances were not of frequent occurrence. 

1179. Shonld you say that in the neighbourhood of these settlements disputes 
with tho' natives were less common than where British settlers had not appeared 
at all ?— It would be difficult to say whether they have been more frequent or not; 
but afi far as I can judge, I should say not much more so. I am alluding to that 
part of the country, however, in which 1 irtyself resided. 

u 80. Had the cultivation much improved in this part of the country through 
those settlers?—Their occupations were confined entirely to indigo cultivation, 
which certainly has improved of late years ; but I do not think that the settlement 
of Europeans has had the effect of making any alteration in the system of agricul¬ 
ture pursued by the natives, which continues much the same as I apprehend it has 
done for a great length of time. 

1181. Do you think it has had any effect upon the habits of the natives in their 
neighbourhood?—I do not think it has. 

1182. Do you think that the circulation of money that was produced by those 
establishments had the effect of rendering their neighbourhood more comfortable? 
—I think it had in some respects 5 it certainly facilitated the collection of the 
public revenue. 

1183. Do you conceive that the natives looked upon it as an advantage to have 
one of those establishments in their neighbourhood'?—No ; I should say, generally 
speaking, that they did not: the natives do not like the interference of Europeans 
with them, or with their cultivation ; but as far as relates to the particular part of 
the country of which I am speaking, I believe they were upon the Whole well 
pleased with the planters, at least those who were employed by them. 

1184. You said that you believed, that the settlers with whom you were prin- 
pally acquainted were a superior class of men to those which were found it other 
parts?—I did ; I mean superior to those that are to he found in Bengal. I could 
mention one very great indigo concern, for instance, in the part of tho country 
where I resided, that of Nowell & Company, in which there were many Europeans 
engaged ; I have known a good deal of their concerns, and have had ample 
opportunities of observing their proceedings, and I have no hesitation in saying, 
that if Europeans like them could be brought into the country, or if permission 
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confined to people of that description, it would be a great benefit to 
Jlut I am no advocate for the mdiscrimiuate admission of Europeans; 
it under strict control. 

what do you attribute the difference between those. individuals ami 
other parts of India?—To greater respectability of character. Generally 
speaking* as far as I have heard, the Europeans in Bengal are of a lower and more 
mixed description than those in the province of Behar. 

1186. Was there anything to account for the difference why the settlers 'iu the 
upper province should bo a more respectable class than the others?—I am not 
aware of any reason why they should have been so, but they certainly were. In 
Tirhoot and Saruu quarrels between the European planters were very rare ; dis¬ 
putes that may arise between them arc settled generally by arbitration amongst 
themselves ; and they avoid as much as possible recourse to our courts of justice ; 
they iu fact give the courts very little trouble. Iu Bengal, I believe it will be 
found that the courts are constantly occupied with disputes between European 
planters, interfering and fighting with one another; the systems, however, pursued 
in the two countries vary very essentially. 

1187. Is it from those circumstances that you infer that they arc a superior 
class of men, or from your communications with them ?—As well from ray private 
communications with th^m as from my. official knowledge. 

1188. Do you know the others ?—Only by general report. I speak of them 
from what T have heard principally, having been but a short time stationed in 
Bengal. 

n8p. You compare your personal knowledge of the one with what yon have 
heard of the others ?—Yes: I can speak decidedly in favour of those who were in 
that part of the country where I was stationed. 

1190. What was the number of Europeans settled as capitalists upon the land 
in the district in which you resided?—I should say perhaps about 20 ; I cannot 
speak positively, but I fancy about that number: in Tirhoot there were a great 


speak positively, 
many more. 

1191. Is* it supposed that those concerns have been generally successful?— 
I think they have been generally successful ; as far as I have known they have 
gone on tolerably well; success and failure, however, seem to be mixed up in the 
same proportions in indigo as in all other speculations. 

1 11)2. Were there any of long establishment?—Many of long establishment. 

i \ 93. Were there any new factories established? —Yes, there were. 

M94. Do you think they were rapidly increasing?—Not rapidly increasing; 
many were established during the period I was in the district. 

1.195. Did they complain of the regulations under which they were permitted 
to cultivate indigo ? — 1 have certainly heard objections to and complaints of the 
system pursued with respect to them and their pursuits. 

1 1 96. What were the principal objections that they made to the regulations ?— 
I am not altogether prepared to answer that question; but I should say that, 
generally speaking, the objections were, that our regulations put them upon too 
great an equality with the natives, and gave the latter advantages at variance with 
their interests and convenience. Another objection was, the prohibition of holding 
lands ; this objection, however, though true, was productive of but little practical 
injury, as they almost invariably did hold lands in the names of natives, and fre-j, 
quently to a very great extent; in fact the prohibition was purely nominal, they 
held lands in farm to the same extent probably as they would have done had the 
prohibition been removed. 

1 197. Did you ever hear much complaint of the power which the Company 
possess of transmission in case of misconduct? —-I may have heard the question 
discussed, but I do not recollect an instance of its exercise in the part of the 
counLry where 1 resided. 

1198. Did you ever h*.vr much complaint of that power?—I never did, except 
as regarded particular individuals who were affected by it 

1190. Did they complain much of the delay iu the administration of justice ? 
—Very frequently ; I have heard many complaints on this score. 

1200 . In what sense ? as inefficient for the purposes of justice ? — Yes : in that 
country a great deal depends upon the speedy decision of a suit or complaint, 
particularly to the indigo planter^ to whom delay is often highly injurious; they 
have particularly complained of delay in our courts of justice, and in consequence 
they endeavour, where I resided, as muchyts possible, to keep- out of them. 
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201. Is any objectionmade with-respect to the police establishment! 
n ; but I have heard tficin occasionally object to the police, as being vel 
tial ha their official capacities. 

1202. With respect to the rate of wages,-should you say that in the neighbour¬ 
hood of those establishments they were generally higher than in other parts of 
the country : -Generally, 1 think not: I should imagine that the rates of labourers* 
wages were pretty equal where those establishments were as elsewhere ; the factory 
servants probably get higher wages. 

1203. Should you imagine that they have raised the rate of wages in the pro* 
vince ?—In some instances, probably they have-: the labourer may take advantage 
of a planter's necessities, and refuse to work unless he obtains extra pay ; or if 
the planter wants carriage, or anything of that kind, which is often of the greatest 
consequence, to get his plant in quickly, he will be required perhaps, and must 
comply, to give an extra price for the time being; the natives often take an ad¬ 
vantage of that sort; but 1 should say that, generally speaking, the price of labour 
has not increased. 

1204. Supposing the courts were made efficient for the dispatch of business, 
and for the due administration of justice, would there be much complaint, do you 
suppose, from those parties as to the nature of the laws on which justice might be 
administered in the interior in India?—I think it would be a difficult matter, if 
not a hopeless attempt, to frame any system of laws, consistent with justice to all 
parties, to give general satisfaction to the European settlers in India. 

1205. Do you conceive that if the establishments were made effective for the 
administration of justice, they would be satisfied with the law as it at present 
stands ?—Yes, 1 think they would be as well satisfied with it as with any other, 
equally consistent with justice to themselves as to the natives. 

1206. Hnw are the rents given by those cultivators, as compared with the other 
cultivators?—They are obliged to give a very high rate for their indigo lands ; 
they often take a number of villages m farm from a zemindar, at u rent fur beyond 
wliat the zemindar could obtain from any other people; they select such lauds as 
are suited for their indigo cultivation, and let the remainder, generally on the old 
rate of assessment, to the ryots, to cultivate their own crops. They could not 
afford to farm in this way, but for the profits they derive from their indigo : very 
often indeed even these profits do not repay them : perhaps a zemindar would let 
n village to one of those planters for datable, probably treble, what he could get 
lor it under other circumstances, and it is therefore an advantage to them to get 
indigo planters upon their zemindaries ; notwithstanding, I believe by far the greater 
number of landholders prefer having no connexion with Europeans. 

1307. Do you suppose that if the cultivation of indigo by British subjects were 
made more easy, it would in any degree supplant the present cultivation of the 
country ?—Certainly not: unless the law give3 them greater power than it does 
now. Planters, even as it is, when they take a village, find it very difficult to 
get either the quantity or quality of land they want for the cultivation of indigo ; 
Siey cauuot compel the ryots to cultivate it, and most frequently the latter arc not 
willing to do so. 

1208. Is it land generally transferred from some other produce, or waste land f 
—It is generally laud transferred from some other cultivation ; seldom or never 
on waste land. 

1209. Never land reclaimed?—Sometimes : in some parts of a factory, cultiva¬ 
tion ; on rivers, for instance, they occasionally cultivate indigo, but never to any 
great extent, on account of the risk they run from sudden inundation. 

1210. If facilities were given of producing a considerable extension of indigo 
cultivation, whatever extension, was given, it must be a substitution for other cul¬ 
tivation. ?—It has hitherto been'generally a substitution for other crops, but I have 
no doubt that a great deal of land, at present uncultivated, might be rendered fit 
for indigo, as for all other descriptions of cultivation. 

121J. You said that the prohibition to hold land was merely nominal?—It has 
been rendered so by the Europeans; for they have, as I have already said, held 
lands in farm to a great extent. 

1212. Do you mean that that prohibition does not subject the holders of lands 
to any risk? — It certainly does ; but,they have hitherto evaded the law by holding 
the laud in the names of tliose people'qualified to do so, and in whose names they 
sue and arc sued in the courts. 1 do not recollect a case wherein a European has 
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jf bolding land contrary to tins prohibition ; although I have reason to 
government were perfectly aware of their doing so. 

_ 2 they not in some degree at the mercy of the zemindar under whom 

>r ln some degree they areAt the- mercy of the zemindar : thezemin- 
larms the land, however, probably to a native servant in the employ of the 
European; and in the event of any dispute arising, the European can contend 
with the zemindar in court in? his servant’s name. I never knew ah instance of 
an European purchasing land out-and-out; they merely farm for the particular 
.purpose of obtaining indigo cultivation ; and I doubt very much whether it would 
be ever their interest to do so, supposing it to be practicable, which l do not j they 
run very little risk from the present system-of fanning, which 1 apprehend they con¬ 
sider tjie most beneficial of the two. 

1214. Are they not very much at the merey of the natives in whose names t/hey 
hold those lands They certainly are much at their mercy : and I have known 
some serious misunderstandings arise on that very score, from the native servant 
quarrelling with his master, and claiming the land as his own, under the terms of 
the lease : the European of course could not contest it with him in court. 

1:215. Has,that often occurred ?—Not often, as far as 1 know ; but I have known 
instances qf the kind occur. 

12 to. What sort of consideration is usually given to the native, to induce him to 
undertake this agency ?—I am not aware that any particular consideration is given ; 
the lease is generally made out, as I have before said, in the name of one of the 
planter’s own servants. 

1217. Is it. the fact* that the land upon which indigo is grown is generally land 
unfit for the growth of crops of corn, and very generally sand-banks in the rivers, 
and land of that description? — The land on which indigo is grown is generally the 
second best in the village, inferior only to poppy and tobacco land ; there is no land 
too good for it, and the planters try to get the best they can. With regard to river 
kind,, that system of cultivation is more confined to Bengal ; in the district where 
I resided, there is very little cultivated on the banks of rivers, on account of the 
risk to which the plant is exposed from sudden innundation. 

... t 2 IS. Was there any sugar cultivated in your district, ?—A good deal. 

121 p. How was that carried on (—Entirely by the natives. 

12:20, Were there any European capitalists engaged, in the same manner ha in 
the indigo?*-None. 

tail. Are the establishments of the natives very ex tensive?—Quite the reverse ; 
but, the cultivation is very extensive : their sugar establishments, like all other native 
establishments, are comparatively very small and very simple ; they cultivate a great 
dear for the Company : the commercial resident at Ghazeopore makes advances to 
them, and takes a great quantity of their sugar for the Company. 1 remember, in 
the neighbouring district of Tirhoot, an attempt being made some years ago, by two 
Europeans, to make sugar and rum by machinery, similar to that in use in the West 
Indies. One of the partners had been in the West Indies, and had had a good 1 
deal of experience in the sugar plantations there ; they brought their machinery at 
a considerable expense from England, and worked it for some time; but iound at 
last, not only that they could not, with their heavy cylinders, express the juice from 
the cane so well as the natives could by their simple process, but that the natives, 
from their more simple and less expensive process, completely undersold them in 
the market; it was giv&i up in consequence, and I believe the machinery liestheii' 
unemployed to this day. 

1222. Was, the cultivation of sugar increasing in your district?—I do not 
think it was ; it was pretty much the same when I left it as it had been for some 
years. 

1223. What is the establishment that is necessary for the manufacture of indigo, 
to the extent to which it is manufactured? — The great expense of an indigo con¬ 
cern consists, in the first instance, in building the works and procuring the requisite 
machinery ; an establishment of native servants, corresponding with the extent of 
the concern, is of course entertained. 

1224. Are those works of an expensive description ? — In the districts I have 

mentioned very expensive, but they are very superior to anything of the kind 
to be met with in Bengal : they are often on a most extensive and expensive 
scale. | 

1225. Gan you say to what extent those persons have been induced to vest 
capital in those factories?—I am not prepared to answer that question, but 
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should think that the works of a first-rate itidigb factory could not bJ ^ 
luch less than from ijoyobo to 6o,ooo rupees, that is, such as were builV 

istriets alluded to. _ 

26I.D0 you think there were many factories that could not be established at 
less expense?—A great number throughput Bebar, but in Bengal the expense of 
erecting* indigo works is nothing like this sum; they have them there of all dimen¬ 
sions'andYleseriptions. < 

I '227. How should you compare the outlay necessary for indigo with the capital 
necessary for the manufacture of .sugar?—I am unable to draw a comparison. The 
machinery which I have alluded to already for the manufacture of sugar, though 
upon a very small scale, was very expensive, I believe ; it was, however, intended 
more as an experiment than anything else4: 

1228. Do yon suppose that the capital necessary for the sugar ipamifacture would 
be greater than that required • for an indigo manufacture?—I ath not prepared to 
answer this question with the precision I could wish, being hut little acquainted with 
the sugar manufacture, and never having had an opportunity of seeing the West 
India system, except on the small scale already noticed. The machinery for sugar 
would, I apprehend, require to be brought from Europe, whilst that employed for 
indigo can all be procured in India : the extent of capital required would be, in 
either case, in proportion to the extent of the concern ; but, the sugar cane is a much 
more expensive and tedious cultivation than the indigo, though not so precarious or 
so much dependent on season. 


Venerh, 16° die Mar Hi, 1832 - 


THE HON. JOHN STUART VTORTLEY, iv the Chain. 


David Hilly Esq. called in; and Examined. 

David Hill, Esq. 1229. IN what office have you been employed in India?—After a few months 

-residence at Madras, I was employed, first ns an assistant collector in the Tinne- 

16 March 1832. velly, then in the Malabar district, for upwards of two years in those two districts: 

I was then brought to the presidency of Madras, and employed in the secretary’s 
office, and went through the several gradations of that office, and rose to the head 
of it; came home in the year 1828, returned again in 1829 to the same office as 
chief secretary, and remained there a few weeks, when I was called to Calcutta, to 
he employed in the finance committee sitting there. I was employed for 15 or if> 
months on that duty, and returned afterwards to England. . 

1230. What is the lengt h of time to which your experience of India extends ?-— 
I was resident in India, on thpse two occasions, between 23 and 24 years. 

1231. Having been employed for a length of time in the Revenue department 
under the presidency of Madras- can you inform the Committee which of the 
systems of collection under that presidency you conceive has worked most success-' 
fully for the purposes of the revenue ?—I have had very little practical experience 
in revenue affairs, having been employed as assistant collector only a short time 
more than 20 years ago; and I possess only such general knowledge as 1 have 
gathered from having been employed about, the government. My ideas on the 
several systems are, therefore, not of a detailed nature. There are two or three 
general considerations which have always had a commanding influence in my 
estimate of the several systems. Comparing ryotwarry with other systems, for 
instance, the subject that has been debated so much under the Madras presidency, 
the first consideration that seems to me nearly conclusive outlie subject is, that Unless 
the government are prepared to provide effectually for the preservation of all exist¬ 
ing rights and tenures connected with the land, they are not ready to adopt any 
other than a ryotwarry settlement. The advocates for both systems, zemindary 
and ryotwarry, agree in their opinion that,ail existing rights ought to be respected, 
whatever new ones may be established^ and unless the government have accurately 
ascertained what the existing rights are, they are not ready to adopt a system which 
may ultimately prove to infringe on any of those rights. That consideration seems 
to me to he conclusive against the adoption of any but a ryotwarry settlement, inas¬ 
much as I believe that the government do not possess that knowledge with respect 
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llstrict within their immense dominions. In the next place, another 
yb^vdcration, of the same conclusive nature in my estimation, is, thut what- 
ftev system may be adopted, the ryotwurry system must form an essential 
Others may be superinduced upon it, but it can never be dispensed 
fu^You can no more form a, zemindary settlement without a ryotwarry one, 
than you can write a current hand without spelling ; although in either case you 
may be unconscious of the subsidiary operation. The ryotwarry settlement is an 
essential pnrt of the zemindary one. If the officers of government do not make 
settlements with the ryots, the zemindar must ; and therefore the objections that 
are taken against a ryotwarry settlement will not be obviated by the substitution of 
any other, excepting in as far as those objections apply to the ryotwarry settlement 
being executed by the officers of government. The other objections, independent 
of that one of the ryotwarry settlement being executed by the officers of govern¬ 
ment, arise from the amount, not the mode, of the assessment; from the poverty of 
the inhabitants, from the peculiar system of agriculture, and from the state of 
society in India, and are not necessarily connected with the distinctive character of 
a ryotwarry settlement. 

12It appears that the main difficulty in determining between the different 
settlements that have been adopted, or may be adopted io India, arises in ascer¬ 
taining what the native rights to the land may be?—That is one immense difficulty. 
I am not prepared at aft to be of opinion, that if those rights were ascertained, 
a zemindary settlement is preferable to a ryotwarry ; but till they are ascertained, 

I imagine that a zemindary settlement cannot be introduced without the hazard, 
indeed the certainty, of gross injustice, such as has been iuflicted to an immeasurable 
amount on the cultivators of Bengal, by the permanent settlement there, 

1233. One of the chief advantages which you have mentioned of the ryotwarry 
settlement is, that it does not interfere at all with the rights?—It docs not preclude 
the government from correcting its errors; whereas a permanent zemindary settle¬ 
ment has that effect. A ryotwarry settlement, if errors are committed on any 
occasion, admits of their being corrected when they are discovered : the zemindary 
settlement leaves it impracticable with the government to correct the mistakes 
which it has committed, as is the case now in Bengal. I believe all the function¬ 
aries of the Bengal government are of opinion that the grossest injustice has unin¬ 
tentionally been done to the cultivators by the permanent settlement, but that the 
legislative measures sanctioning it preclude the government from remedying that 
injustice. 

1234. Supposiug that the government concluded such a settlement as in Bengal, 
but without one of its main features, its permanency ; do you conceiv e that there are 
such reasons in favour of a ryotwarry settlement as should prevail against the con¬ 
tract between the government and the zemindar, for the collection of the land 
revenue?—I am not aware that the idea of a temporary zemindary settlement has. 
been entertained; and I apprehend that it would bo impracticable. It would be 
merely handing over the cultivators to a rack-rent landlord for a limited term. 

1235. Has the ryotwarry settlement in any case been made a permanent settle¬ 
ment ?—The intention of its .chief author, the person to whom every body attributes 
it in its present character, Sir Thomas Munm, was, that it should grow to be a 
permanent settlement. It has nothing necessarily in it of the character of per¬ 
manency, and it can only become permanent by being well executed. If it is badly 
executed, it continues a temporary and annual settlement; and I apprehend it has 
not yet subsisted in any other character than as a temporary settlement. 

1236. Has it in any district been curried to that extent as to become a permanent 
settlement ? —I think not. A claim is now preferred on behalf of the management 
of Coimbatoor to be permanent, and I hope it may prove so ; I think there is rea¬ 
son to entertain that hope. 

1237. The districts which were first subjected to a ryotwarry settlement were 
those surveyed by Colonel R&rd, were they not ?—Yes ; the first districts that were 
taken from the Mysore country after Lord Cornwallis’s war 

1238. Were they not settled on that system long before the settlement of Coim¬ 
batoor ?—Long before ; in 1733. 

123<). Can you explain why it is that the settlement in the district of Coimbatoor 
appears to have arrived nearer its adaptation for permanency than those which were 
commenced so long before, and by such able hands ?—The ryotwarry system gave 
way to a zemindary settlement, which failed. The ryotwarry settlement is now 
reverted to, under less favourable circumstances; because a great portion of the 
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illnge and survey accounts, the materials upon which the ryotwarrjl 
night have grown to be permanent, have been lost in the interval duringr 
dary settlement, when they were supposed to he of little value. 

1240. There are other districts in which the settlement was made under Sir 
Thomas Munro ; those must have been made long before the province of Coimba- 
toor C— In the ceded districts, Bellary and Cuddapah, which were first taken pos¬ 
session of by Sir Thomas Munro, he introduced u survey as the foundation of a ryot* 
warry settlement, amt ;i ryotwarry settlement which it was his wish to render 
permanent. A few years afterwards, from the difficulty of collecting the high 
revenue that was assessed upon the districts, and from an apprehended difficulty in 
carrying the ryotwarry settlement into effect under the operation of the judicial 
regulations, the hope was formed that a village lease settlement might combine the 
advantages of the ryotwarry settlement with the removal of those difficulties, the 
difficulty of realizing the revenue, and of rendering the assessment compatible with 
the new judicial system. With this object, a village-lease settlement was substituted 
for the ryolwarry r settlement, and, in the opinion of the revenue officers who have 
served in those districts since, has been attended with total failure, arid with extreme 
injury to the people. That interfered therefore with the successful progress of Sir 
Thomas Munro \s ryotwarry settlement in the ceded districts, interrupting it for 
about 10 years. 

1241. It was one of the first principles of Sir Thomas Munro, that in establishing 
a ryotwarry settlement with any prospect of success, the revenue should be assessed 
at a very moderate rate?—It was his anxious desire that that should be the case, 
hut the circumstances of India have never permitted effect to be given to the desire, 
either in Sir Thomas Mutiro’s districts, or in any other. Owing to the case being so, 
l apprehend that the ryotwarry settlement has never had fair play. In addition to 
the defects of the system, this evil has universally attended it, that the government 
has required a larger revenue than the district could yield. 

1242. The Committee conceive that Sir Thomas Munro, on all occasions on 
which he recommended the adoption of the ryotwarry settlement under the pre¬ 
sidency of Madras, maintained that the assessment must be made at a moderate 
rate, in order to give the prospect of success ; and that if they had continued under 
the zemindary settlement, the tendency of the latter was to increase the assessment 
to such a rate as to make it impossible that the collection of the revenue should 
proceed either with regularity or with regard to the welfare of the inhabitants: - 
I um not aware that Sir Thomas Munro entertained the opinion that the ryotwarry 
assessment must necessarily be more moderate than the zemindary assessment, or 
rather that the* revenue realized under a well-executed ryotwarry assessment must 
be of smaller amount than the revenue realized under a zemindary settlement. On 
the contrary, 1 apprehend that one great recommendation of the ryotwarry settle¬ 
ment was, that the portion of the revenue which was set apart for the zemindar, 
and the growing resources of the country, which would fall entirely into tire zemin¬ 
dar’s hands, might, under the ryotwarry settlement, be reserved to the government 
Hut Sir Thomas Munro was strongly of opinion that it was necessary that the 
ryotwarry assessment should be a moderate otic. In executing his own ryotwarry 
settlement for the ceded districts, he assessed the country higher than it was able 
to bear, arid consequently, on leaving the country, lie strongly recommended the 
government that a reduction of 25 in certain cases, and 33 in others, should he made. 

1243. You remarked, in one of your former answers, that the zemindary system 
necessarily included in a great degree the principles of a ryotwarry settlement, and 
that you must ultimateiV come to the execution of the ryotwarry settlement in order 
to collect the revenue, whether under the zemindary or the ryotwarry settlement. 
The great distinction between the two cases is, that under the ryotwarry settlement 
the government ascertains the precise portion of assessment that is to be affixed to . 
each division of the land, and that in the other case it is left to the zemindar, or 
whoever may be the farmer of the revenue, to apportion the assessment according 
to his discretion : Is that so ?- -If the ground-work of a ryotwarry settlement had 
jbeen properly prepared before the introduction of a zemindary settlement, then it 
would not be nccessury to leave the rights of the under-tenants to the discretion of 
the zemindar; but, in the only mode in which a zemindary settlement has ever 
been concluded, the evil that the question implies hns certainly been introduced 
under that settlement; viz. the rights of all other parties interested in the land 
have been left to the discretion of the zemindar. 
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waUcr to make a ryotwarry settlement properly successful, it has always 
e/ed necessary that there should not only be an assessment made by 
on each individual ryot, but that there should be a detailed survey of the 
id Cartel an assessment fixed on each division of it?—That, or a reference to 
village accounts as a temporary substitute. 

1345, But the principle always is, that there should be an assessment propor¬ 
tioned to the laud, whether by assessment or village survey, Do you not consider 
that that, is one of the most important and one of the most beneficial features in the 
ryotwarry settlement, independently of the contract with the ryot in preference to 
that of the zemindar, and is of itself a very great advantage in giving facilities to 
the interchange of lands ?— As the means of attaining the advantages of a ryotwarry 
settlement, I consider the object to be of immense importance. 

] 346, For instance, supposing that the land required a saleable value, it would 
be of great importance that the assessment upon its divisions should be known arid 
fixed, rather than that they should be left to the discretion of an individual like the 
zemindar ?—Certainly. 

1247. Are you aware whether in the districts that have been settled on the 
ryotwarry settlement there is at this moment any saleable value for land in the 
market ? — In some districts there is understood to be a saleable value of land ; for 
instance, in Malabar, Canara, Tanjore, and parts of the southern division of 
Areot. 

1248. Can you state at all to what amount that value has risen ? —I have no 
such information. 

1249. But you believe it has been obtained? —It is so stated .in the official 
records upon the subject : full information will be found in the records, particularly 
as to Malabar and Canara, and also Tanjore. 

1 a,50. Speaking generally, can you inform the Committee what rate the assess¬ 
ment bears to the produce of the land in a ryotwarry settlement?-—! think there 
has been a great deal of loose calculation on that subject in official reports, making 
it fluctuate somewhere about 50 per cent., sometimes as low as 35, and 
sometimes as high as 55. I imagine there is much inaccuracy in that sort of 
estimate ; the assessment must vary so much according to the fertility of the soil 
and the expense of cultivation, that it never can be an accurate proportion of the 
produce of the land. 

1251. Do you conceive that a general conjecture cannot be made so as to 
approach to tire truth upon that subject? —I think it usually is taken after certain 
deductions, such as 10 per cent, on the gross produce of the country; that about 
40 per cent, should go to the government, aud the rest to the cultivator; but I look 
upon these as merely rough guesses, that do not in any case show the exact truth. 
It manifestly is impracticable to levy an assessment upon that principle. Some 
land can yield a very small proportion of its produce as revenue or rent, or what¬ 
ever name it bears, and. other land can yield much more, and it would be quite 
impracticable to take a certain proportion as a general standard. 

1 252. As to the difficulty of effecting a detailed survey of that description as a 
foundation of the ryotwarry settlement, do you imagine that that is a difficulty which 
may he overcome by persons of ordinary information and experience in revenue 
collections, or do yon imagine it requires persons of very uncommon abilities, which 
were found in the case of Sir Thomas Munro ?— It requires the greatest abilities, 
such as lie and Colonel Read, his master, of whom he always spoke with the 
greatest respect, possessed, to set the thing agoing; but I have no idea that more 
than ordinary revenue experience and capacity is required to carry the system on 
so as to make a ryotwarry settlement better than any other. Generally speaking, 

I should say, as applicable to every question in the government of India, that no 
system, zemmdary or ryotwarry, or any other, deserves to be rejected merely 
because it has a great many faults. Our position in India is so forced and unna¬ 
tural, that my belief is that all our institutions must be defective. The perfecti¬ 
bility of schemes for assessing and collecting the revenue, for administering justice, 
and for preserving peace and order in the country, is mere delusion. It is only while 
a person is heated as being the advocate of a particular system, that he paints it 
to himself as free from all the faults of other systems. The exceptions which any 
system is justly liable to have to he weighed on one .side against its merits, and on 
the other side against the defects of rival systems, aud the best we shall have in any 
Case will be a balance in favour of tbe system we prefer. 
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253. Is there anything in the principles of a ryotwarry settlement wS|^ 
induce you to think that the general reasoning in its favour would not apply 
to different districts, assuming, what is certainly the ease, that the natives inn 
parts of India differ materially in their habits and in their institutions ?-—On the 
general grounds, which are convincing to my mind, and which I have stated in 
answer to previous questions, my opinion is, that the ryotwarry system must neces¬ 
sarily be preferable to any other, and that it forms an essential ingredient in every 
other, and therefore there can be no variety of circumstances, I think, in India 
which can make it advisable to refrain from adopting the ryotwarry system. 

1 254. You have already said, that though you conceive it might require very 

f reat and uncommon abilities to set that system going, as in the case of Sir Thomas 
lunro and Colonel Read’s experiment, it might be carried on by persons of mote 
ordinary capacity; do you intend by that answer to say, that the first settlement 
upon that principle required more than ordinary abilities; or do you mean that it 
was merely in. the. commencement of a given assessment, and that the ordinary 
abilities might be sufficient, not only for carrying on the given assessment which had 
been made, but for commencing it in other districts r—The last was the sense in 
which I used the expression. There will be more difficulty, of course, in following 
the example for the first time in any particular district; but! only meant, that origi¬ 
nating the system, chalking out its principles, and setting the first example of it, 
was what required superior capacity. Some of our best revenue officers have not 
been men of superior capacity. 

1255. Was it not the practice of Sir Thomas Munro, and one which contributed, 
in a very great measure, to his success, to employ the natives, to a very great extent, 
in his operations ?—To a very great extent, as every one must do in carrying the 
system into effect. He placed very great reliance on their capacity. 

1256. I11 making a ryotwarry settlement practicable, does it not become necessary 
to make more use of native aid than under any other settlement?—It becomes 
necessary for the officers of government to employ them more ; but as the ryotwarry 
settlement must be carried on by the zemindar, in reality there is no .difference. 

1257. Must not the government officers have a' more- extensive communication 
with the natives, than they would under any other system ?—They must. 

id' 5 & Under those circumstances, do you conceive that the collectors in the 
Company’s service in the presidency of Madras, jvith which yqu are best acquainted, 
generally are well qualified to superintend effectually so extensive a native agency 
as Sir Thomas Munro appears to have employed in his operations?—Perfectly, 
I think. 

1259. From your knowledge of the results of those operations, should you say 
that the natives are capable of being more extensively employed than they have 
hitherto been in the assessment and collection of the land revenue with advantage 
to themselves aud to the State ?—I have not the least doubt of it. 

1260. Is there any change in the system of emoluments which are allowed to 
them, or in any other respects, which you should conceive necessary in order to 
make that employment really successful?— 1 think the emoluments are now on 
a liberal scale under the Madras presidency. 

1261. Do you think sufficiently so?—Perhaps not sufficiently so; as their em¬ 
ployment in the civil, service becomes higher their emoluments ought to increase 
too; their emoluments ought to be progressive. In fact, I conceive that all the 
duties now performed by European officers ought, in process of time, to be con¬ 
ducted by the natives, with the exception of such only as necessarily accompany the 
condition of the conquerors and rulers of the country. 

1262. Is the employment of natives extending in the Revenue department r— 
Very much. 

1263. Is that in consequence of the ryotwarry settlement, or from the general 
policy of the government?—It has increased more in the Judicial than in the 
Revenue department. Owing to the ryotwarry settlement having been reverted to 
where it had been given up, and having been uuiversally adopted by the government 
of Madras, the native officers are now in fuller employment in the Revenue depart* 
nient than they have ever been before ; and also in a great part of the magistracy 
of the government. 

1204. Is the policy of the government to employ them as much as possible ?— 
The policy of Sir Thomas Munro was very much so. If the question applies to 
the present government, I should answer in the negative ; but the general tendency 
© " of 
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Authorities at present in this country and abroad also is favourable* to 
/of the employment of the natives. 

r the ryotwarry settlement at present he said to prevail over all the 
le presidency of Madras, except over the Northern Circars ?—There 
arc a few zemindaries in other parts of the country, but with those exceptions it 
prevails universally. 

1266. What do you conceive to have been the result, with respect to the amount 
of the revenue, of the extensive adoption of the ryotwarry settlement; do you 
imagine that it has contributed to the regularity of the collection, or has the result 
been that the revenue has been collected to a smaller amount?—The collection of 
the revenue has been wonderf ully regular for upwards of 20 years. The variation, 
under all the changes of system, has been extraordinarily small. The revenue has 
not fallen off of late years, with the exception of its having been affected by par¬ 
ticular seasons ; there has been no gradual decline. I am not aware that there has 
been ;ui increase, and I do not think that there should be. The revenue throughout 
the Madras presidency has borne very heavily on the people. 

1267. Have there been large arrears of revenue outstanding -There have 
always been large arrears ; they are less now than they ujfed to be. 

1268. In the assessment of the land, more especially in the territories of Madras, 
is there not a distinction made between the dry lauds and the irrigated lands ?— 
Yes. 

1269. Is it not higher upon the irrigated lands than upon the others?—Yes, 
it is. 

l 270. Do you couceive that the cultivation upon irrigated lands has been in the 
course of much extension within, the period of the last Charter; has much land 
been transferred from dry to wet ?—I should think not much ; it does not admit of 
much increase ; it very generally depends upon natural advantages. 

1.271. Are there not many districts in which natural advantages at present exist, 
provided they were made use of, and in which it requires some application of labour 
or skill in order to convert those lands into wet lands or irrigated lands, which are 
at present dry from the neglect of those natural advantages?—I think it is more 
usual in the progress of cultivation to convert wet and dry land into garden land 
by artificial irrigation, by sinking wells, so as to rear more profitable produce upon 
it, at a greater expense on the part of the agriculturists ; and that is stated to have 
increased considerably in Coimbuto'or under the advantages which that district has 
enjoyed during the present ryotwarry settlement. However, I have not detailed 
information with regard to those points. 

1272. Are you acquainted with many districts in which the zemindary system 
prevails?— I have stated that I have little or no practical detailed mlbrnfttion 
regarding revenue affairs. 

1273. Will you inform the Committee what has been the consequence of the 
establishment of a zemindary settlement in the Northern Circars and in the districts 
under the presidency of Madras; how has the revenue in those parts been collected, 
and what effect has it had upon the population of those districts?—I am not sure 
that I have very accurate information with regard to any of the zemindaries; but 
I think there has been the greatest difficulty in saving the families of the zemindars 
from total min and extinction, they have mismanaged their zemindaries so com¬ 
pletely. As far as I remember, there is only one zemindar in the northern districts 
who is in a prosperous condition. 

1274. Do you conceive that the greater part of the zemindars are more or less 
brought to ruin ?—They have grossly mismanaged their districts, and their own 
private pecuniary affairs besides, and have had their districts transferred to the 
government officers as security for the paymeut of the revenue, in order that they 
might be retrieved from the disorder into which they had fallen. 

1275. Have there been many of those estates sold ?- Yes. Government, how¬ 
ever, has always been very reluctant to sell ancient zemindaries, and in order to save 
them has authorized the revenue officers to undertake the management of such 
estates, and to put the zemindars upon a limited allowance, so that the estate should 
be still preserved in the family. They have been exceedingly averse to sell such 
estates, both from feelings of respect to the ancient family, and also frorcyjolitical 
considerations connected with the peace and good order of the country, iff selling 
the estate there would be un opposite party in it, and the peace of the country 
would be endangered. 
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127(1. Have not the government in those districts pursued a mor<* 
course than that which bus been adopted in the provinces of Bengal ?-} ^ 
imagine that the Bengal government would have done the same thing with any 
ancient zemindars who possessed great influence in the parts of the country where 
they resided; but I believe they are almost all extinct, 

1277. What has been the effect of that upon the cultivators of the soil 

I have not accurate information upon that point. My general impression from the 
view afforded on that subject on the records of the government is, that their situa¬ 
tion is worse under the zemindars than under the management of government 
officers. 

1278. Do you imagine that the distress which you have described as prevailing 
among the landholders of such districts is principally to be attributed to their own 
mismanagement and misconduct, oris it to be attributed to the system under which 
they acted ?—Entirely, I think, to the disorder in which their family affairs have 
fallen. The oppression of their cidtivators arises in part, no doubt, from the same 
cause, but also is, 1 imagine, the natural consequence of the cultivators being at the 
mercy of the zemindars. 

1279. Have you any means of saying whether the natives receive the. ryotwarry 
system in preference to the other ?—!, think it has always been understood, even 
when the zemindary system was in favour, as it was for some years after I went 
to India, that the cultivators greatly preferred being tenants of the government 
to being tenants of the zemindars. The zemindary system was always extremely 
unpopular with the cultivator's. 

12 80. Their own disposition and interest therefore would facilitate the execution 
of the ryotwarry- settlement ?—That has always been the case, I think, even in the 
days when the zemindary system was in favour. 

1281. Will you describe generally the difference which may prevail in the 
species of cultivation in the different portions of the Madras presidency ?—In 
the districts above the Ghauts dry grain cultivation chiefly prevails. In Tanjjorc, 
the land being watered by the Cauvery, the cultivation is almost exclusively wet, 
and much more productive. In the Carnatic, both dry ancl wet cultivation prevail 
in every district. In. Malabar, the natural rains are much heavier, and prevail 
much longer, but there is no artificial irrigation there. They would be considered 
dry grain districts in the Carnatic, from the want of irrigation, but they are really 
wet grain districts, owing to the natural supply of water from the heavy rains. In 
the Ceded Districts cotton is grown to a great extent, as also in Coimbatoor, 
Tinnevelly and Madura. Cotton is not grown in the Carnatic, nor in Tanjorc, 
In Malabar there is a considerable growth of pepper and coffee. 

12.82. Is there any indigo grown under the Madras presidency?—Within the 
last 20 years a very considerable growth of indigo has been introduced j there was 
little or none before. 

1283. Has that cultivation been conducted by British settlers?—-! think 
entirely. 

1284. Will you state what your opinion is of the consequences of British settlers 
residing in India ?—My' opinion is, that the expectation of any benefit from it is 
much exaggerated. I am afraid that it will turn out a bad speculation for those 
who make the attempt. The name under which the process used to pass was colo¬ 
nization., as if India were uninhabited, or the inhabitants were to be expelled. The 
idea now seems to be, that British capital and enterprise and skill should be intro¬ 
duced imo India ; I think that must be beneficial to India, as it would be to any 
other country, that foreign skill and capital should be applied to draw forth its 
resources ; but I am afraid that it would not answer the expectation of those who 
made the trial. It would he quite contrary to past experience if British capital 
were to be transferred to India. When the rate of profit was so very much higher 
than it can be in time to conic, the case was very much the other way. Capital 
always came from India to England. I have no idea that the ease will be other¬ 
wise in time to come. In my opinion, the capital employed in India will be money 
raised, there ; it will not be money transferred from this country. The distance 
of our Indian empire, and our uncertain tenure of it, and the still more fluctuating 
rumours regarding the hazards to which it is exposed, will always deter English 
capitalists from transferring their funds to India. If none but men of skill and 
enterprise and good character went upon such an undertaking, it could of course 
do only good to the country ; more good to India than to themselves, I apprehend. 
But the extent of such application of British skill and capital would fall very far 
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IhpJHunguino expectations of any of the advocates of the system. In 
,t those considerations which lead me to think that the advantages have 
ajdy exaggerated, I apprehend also, that the attempt must he attended with 
^ieursTlifficulty in the way of administering justice, civil and criminal, over the 
European settlers, even in the very limited degree in which I conceive the system 
is likely to operate, though free scope were given to it. I apprehend also, that as 
the settlers will belong to tire dominant party in the State, the rules for the appli¬ 
cation of their skill and capital in drawing out the resources of the country will 
always be both framed and executed so as to favour them at the expense of the 
natives of India. I imagine that no system of judicature cau either be introduced 
or executed which will afford adequate protection. Giving jurisdiction to the local 
courts of the country would, under such circumstances, be more nominal than real. 

I do nut imagine that any local officer of the government could put forth the terrors 
of the law against European settlers in his district, if the tendency of the system 
were to make them the authors of mischief to the inhabitants of the country ; he 
would not be strong enough to do it; his life would be made miserable by the 
attempt; and the system which would grow up would bo that of winking at. breaches 
of the law and of order committed by the settlers against the natives. The system 
that would practically operate would be that of oppression on the part of lower 
Europeans of bad character over the natives, pretty much as 1 have understood it 
js in the West Indies. I huve heard a person in India, who had lived in the West 
Indies, contrast the two countries, speaking of the immense superiority of the West 
Indies to the negroes in point of climate and comfort, but of those advantages 
being more than compensated by India being totally free from disorderly Euro¬ 
peans. 

i 383. Are you enabled to speak to the fact with respect to the present, settlers in 
the Madras territories? Can you inform the Committee: whether there have been 
very frequent disturbances and disputes with the natives on their part ?—We have 
very few settlers, and I do not recollect that wo have had an instance of that which 
the question alludes to; but the state of the case is very different from what it 
would be if any general settlement were to take place, because the government 
now exercises absolute authority, and grants permission, or withholds permission, 
or withdraws permission, as they think fit, according to what their views of public 
expediency may render advisable. 

1286. In what part of the country have those settlers established themselves? - 
There are a few in North Arcot ami South Arcot, which are two of tire principal 
iudigo districts, in the Northern Circars, aud in other districts. There are very 
few altogether, and generally speaking I must say, contrary to my theoretical view 
of the subject, they nave been very well belmved. The government certainly have 
had no occasion to complain of them, generally speaking. If there are particular 
exceptions, they are not within my recollection at present, and I am confident 
there arc not many. 

1287. Are you enabled to speak at all with reference to the actuul success of 
those establishments in a pecuniary point of view?—Till within the last few years, 
the indigo cultivation was extremely profitable : it has not been so within the last 
three or four years. 

1388. It appears that notwithstanding the existing impediments in the way of 
British settlement iu India, considerable capital has been invested in the Bengal 
provinces m the culture of indigo by such persons, and that it has, by your evidence, 
to a certain extent taken place in the Madras territories; upon what grounds do you 
conceive, if there exists a temptation under the existing system to such an invest¬ 
ment of capital, that, provided those restrictions and impediments which' are met 
with under that system were removed, such a temptation would not operate to a 
still greater degree in the attraction of capital and skill to India?—I am not 
aware that much capital bus been invested; however, that would not materially 
affect the question which is proposed, because considerable produce eertaiuly has 
been raised. 

1289. Sufficient capital has been invested, particularly in the Bengal provinces, 

10 improve very much the produce of the land in those presidencies; is it not likely 
that that investment of capital, to whatever amount it maybe, certainly to the great 
advantage of the districts iu which it is invested, would proceed to a greater extent 
if that settlement were freer from restrictions and impediments than it is at present ? 

— l am inclined to think it would not, but that under the present system the thing 
goes as far as the natural condition of the country allows 
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290. Have you heard, in the instances yon have mentioned of Etuopl 
in the Madras presidency, any complaints of the system pursued by tn? 
government with reference to European settlemeut }— I think not. Ota 
difficulty there may be, because nothing can he obtained as matter of right; but 
l do not think that respectable traders or merchants at Madras practically find much 
difficulty, of which they have occasion to procure the removal by any legislative 
measure. 

1291. Is it not forbidden for any European at this moment in India to obtain 
any land in his own name ?—It is. 

1292. The consequence of that must be, that those persons who invest their 
capital there are compelled to resort to indirect means to possess land ; do you not 
consider that that is a great impediment and disadvantage to the investment of 
capital in that way?—It may be a disadvantage to an European wishing to invest his 
capital in that way, but according to my view it would be a necessary provision to make 
hereafter for the natives, in ease of a considerable extension of British settlers. 

1293. Do you conceive that there arc no restrictions at present prevailing* on the 
settlement of Europeans in India which would not be necessary under any system ? 
—I imagine that the natives of India would be great sufferers if those restrictions 
as to the occupation of land by Europeans were removed. 

1294. Assuming that it would be practicable to render the judicial establishment 
effective for the purpose of the administration of justice, in what way do you con¬ 
ceive that the admission of Europeans to the possession of land in India would 
operate to the disadvantage of the natives ?—In the first place, I cannot make that 
admission, because I look upon the difficulty to be insuperable j but in the next 
place, I conceive that the Europeans being the dominant party, and it being quite 
impracticable, from the difference in religion and manners, the moral and physical 
difference between Europeans and natives, and the decisive difference between the 
conquerors and the conquered, that they should ever act together in cordial co¬ 
operation ; that their proceedings should be blended together as if they were one 
people- I conceive, too, that all the measures for the advantage of the Europeans 
would be both framed and executed at, the expense of the natives. 

1295. In what manner would the settlers, under the government of the British 
authorities, influence in any degree to the disadvantage of the natives the framing 
of the legislative regulations; how would it necessarily follow that because you 
admitted settlers into that country, the laws and the regulations for the definition 
of the rights of the people should be less effective than they are at present, with 
the same system of government?—With respect to the general question of revenue 
settlement, it is found extremely difficult to ascertain, and also to enforce, the rights 
of the relative parties who are interested in the soil. That difficulty would bo 
increased if a new party were introduced. If an European zemindar were intro¬ 
duced, it would be more difficult still to do justice to the natives who have an 
interest in the soil. That, I apprehend, would be one of the chief objections to 
the system. 

12g<>. Supposing that the British settler wore placed precisely in the situation of 
the native landholder, or the person from whom lie purchased his right to the land, 
in what manner would the native cultivator be worse off than he was under the 
previous arrangement ?—There is very great difficulty in ascertaining the rights as 
it is now. My apprehension is, that besides that necessary difficulty, there never 
would be fair play afterwards. 

1297. In the case of a ryotwarry settlement, the government deals with the 
cultivator for his assessment; in that case, would either the European settler or 
native zemindar have any power of interference between the government and the 
cultivator r—It would only be the rights of the cultivator that the European would 
buy up j but the difficulty would be afterwards, in a dispute between the two parties, 
to ascertain that justice had been done to the natives whose rights bad been bought 
up. It is difficult enough now to ascertain what those rights are ; and, in addition 
to that necessary difficulty, a native never would have a fair chance against an 
European zemindar who came in collision with him in this way. 

1298. Do you conceive that he would not have the same protection that he has 
at present, provided it were necessary', as of course it must be, that the European, 
wishing to possess himself of land for the purpose of cultivation, should possess him¬ 
self of it by a voluntary sale on the part of the cultivator, or whoever held those 
rights ?—There would be a show of a voluntary sale; but there would be great im¬ 
position and violence practised on the natives. 

1299. That 
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r Flpt supposition proceeds upon the assumption that the courts of law are 
to control the European in his contracts with the natives, does it not ?— 
1 that, and partly upon the necessary effect of the new settlers belonging 
to of the conquerors, and those whom they are to dispossess (intentionally 
TTelr benefit, still they are to supplant them) belonging to the race of the con¬ 
quered. That condition of society, w here the two never can intermingle to form a 
joint, class, must unavoidably, l think, lead to great advantage on the part of the 
conquerors over the Conquered. 

1300. Unless yon assume that the government have acted with partiality towards 
the members of their own nation, as the conquerors of the country, must you not 
assume that the administration of the law would protect equally natives and 
Europeans?—No; for I conceive that the government of this country would not 
act impartially, for they do not uow act so. All the duties that have been, imposed 
by the government of this country have been framed so as to favour the Europeans 
oil this side of the world, and to disfavour India. All the instructions from 
England, with regard to the traffic between the two countries, have had for their 
object to increase the import of English goods, and to diminish the competition of 
Indian produce against English. So we find, in the same manner, that regulations 
are passed in India. One of the late regulations passed by the Bengal government 
is to favour the British settlers; well intended, no doubt; but it shows the excessive 
difficulty of the case, 'l imy have framed a regulation to meet the case as well as 
they arc able, in which all the provisions are to favour the European settler at the 
expense of the cultivator, the expectation being that the cultivator, by such means, 
wilt come better off than where his superior, the European, is not so favoured. 
•Matters of mere contract between the two are to l>e considered as matters of penal 
obligation on the side of the inferior, but only as a pecuniary engagement on the 
other side. This, 1 conceive, must always be the case, on the principles of human 
nature, while on the one side there is a race of conquerors, and on the other there 
is only the abject race of the conquered. But even if the Legislature could 
surmount this difficulty, and enact equal laws, you could not have judicatories which 
would be capable of enforcing them. Those European settlers would be too strong 
for an isolated stipendiary magistracy. The settlers in any zillah in Bengal would 
be able to bear down an European magistrate who corrected their irregularities. 
The magistrates would be exposed, both in England and in India, to so much 
obloquy and difficulty ; their proceedings would be so watched and scrutinized, and 
would meet with so much obstruction, that nobody would venture to put fdrth the 
terrors of the law against evil-doers under such circumstances. 

1301. Would not such difficulties as those .apply equally to an European settler 
now ; the difference between the two eases being only the facility of his obtaining 
possession, the power of the law must be the same as it is at present r—At present 
government have only to remove a man if they do not approve of hW conduct. 

1302. Do yob then consider the power of removal the great means of the pro¬ 
tection of the native ?—That and the general character of the measures which are 
adopted. • The tone and tendency of the proceedings of the Indian government at 
present is to favour their native subjects; that adopted after the settlement of 
Englishmen in India woidd be to favour Europeans. 

1303. Have you any knowledge whether, in those districts in which European 
settlers have established themselves at Madras, the result has been an improvement 
of the condition of the natives in the neighbourhood?—I do not think that it has 
been so considerable as to have had 'any material effect; as far as it has gone it 
must be beneficial. 

1304. In the immediate vicinity of those establishments has it been ascertained 
whether there is an improvement or not?—It has been ^substitution of the growth 
of indigo for some other produce, and there has been a demand for that article; 
but I am not aware that the condition of the people has improved; 

1305 . Has there not been a more equal distribution of capital among them, in 
the payment of wages ?- I think that must be the effect of it. 

1306. Would not that be an advantage to the native cultivators of the district ? 
—As far as it has proceeded I think it would be so. 

1307. Have you heafd what the feeling of those cultivators in those districts 
is with reference to the establishment of Europeans among them?—No, I have 
not. 

13*08; You have said that you conceive that there are no means of making the 
judicial establishments of India competent to enforce the law against European 
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settlers, provided they established themselves in any great numbers^ 

point out wbnt appear to you to be the principal delects in that system, fc_ _ 

to that particular consideration in the cultivation of land ?—At present there is no 
authority in tho provinces competent to take cognizance of more than an assault 
committed by an European, or of more than a petty debt on his part. Mattel’s of 
higher controversy must be brought under cognizance of the Supreme Court at the 
presidency, whatever the distance may be. With the expense of bringing down 
witnesses, and employing lawyers, and encountering the other difficulties of litiga¬ 
tion before the Supreme Court, this amounts to an actual denial of justice. 

1309, Supposing that the power of those court? was somewhat extended, and 
that the number of Europeans was not much increased, do you conceive that there 
would be any great difficulty in enforcing the law in cases of disputes between those 
settlers and the natives?—I can haully conceive that our countrymen would con¬ 
sent that they should be tried, for their lives, for instance, before such tribunals as 
can exist in the districts; and if the jurisdiction is not to go that length, (hen the 
remedy is very incomplete. So in the same manner with respect to civil contro¬ 
versies, I conceive that our countrymen would remonstrate most outrageously 
against having property to an unlimited amount liable to be adjudicated by such 
local courts as can be established throughout the provinces, superintended some 
times by natives and sometimes by young gentlemen of no professional education, 
and no superior capacity for such duty. I imagine that the scheme never can he 
accomplished. Then i fit were, I think that an European officer, a functionary of 
that sort, would he unequal to the discharge of such duties; that he would shrink 
from trying his countryman for his life, and from adjudicating large questions that 
were to be scrutinized afterwards by lawyers and by Europeans. He would not 
perform his duty. Besides thasc difficulties in the ordinary matters of litigation, 
civil and criminal, I think that, in districts where there were many settlers, the 
settlers would be a great deal too powerful for the judicature, which would not 
be able to maintain its own authority. 

13 to. The chief practical difficulty in your mind appears to be in controlling a 
number of European settlers of that’description?—Tiie difficulty increases with the 
number ; but it exists at present. 

1311. You conceive that if facilities were afforded for the settlement of Europeans 
by the removal of the impediments which now exist, there would bo such a number 
that it would be out of the power of the public establishments to control them r— 
The evil would be greater in proportion to the number. I do not think in principle 
it would be different. With respect to the last difficulty which I stated, my opinion 
is, that if there were a number of settlers, and if they prospered, they would be too 
powerful for the magistracy of the district. 

1312. Have you not stated that your opinion is, that the European settler? would 
be too strong for the authorities in districts where they settled in any numbers, and 
that that, was likely to occur ?—Yes ; that would be an objection if it amounted in 
fact to a settlement of Europeans iu the district. If it does uot, then the questions 
have reference ouly to a fancy. 

1313. Do uot those difficulties, arising from the number of European settlers, 
depend upon the assumption of that which you seem rather to deny in the first in¬ 
stance, that there would be sufficient temptation to induce Europeans to settle there 
in numbers?—That is true; but that in some measure aggravates the evil which 
I am afraid of. The way in which the system would operate, according to my 
expectation, would be, not to induce persons of capital and character to settle, but 
disreputable settlers, who would do no good to the country, and whom it would be 
difficult to restrain from evil. 

1314. Aro you aware whether there have been any cases of disputes between the 
government and those settlers ?—In Bengal a good many ; but in Madras I think 
not; or not so many as to be a criterion of what would happen in the case of the 
free admission of European settlers in India. 

1315. Have there been any cases in which the European settlers have undertaken 
what they conceive to be the protection of the natives?—There is only one case that 
l remember, which happened some years ago, that of Mr. Gordon: he wrote a 
good deal to the government in a strange way ; but 1 do not remember any other 
i tistance. 

131b. Is there any sugar cultivated under the Madras presidency :—Yes, there 
is, in different parts. There is sugar cultivated in the Ganjam district, which is not ' 
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a to into competition with the West India sugar, on account of the price 
O.i-J-. .*^ f )IJt it j s 0 f excellent quality. In Cuddapah there is good sugar; sugar- 
lamifactured there. 

s there considerable capital employed in the sugar manufacture there ?— 
s in Ganjani, and machinery was sent out from this country. 

1318. Was it manufactured for export r —The object was, that it should he ex¬ 
ported to this country; but: local arrangements with regard to the demand for rum 
interfered with it, and it did riot succeed. A good deal was lost by it. 

1319. Was it supposed at that time that that undertaking would have succeeded, 
supposing the duties in this country upon that sugar had been placed upon a par 
with the West India? — I think I understood so Jyotn n person who went to India in 
the same ship with me. 

1320. Are you aware whether they made any attempt to export sugar to my 
other part of Europe ? — This was before the last Charter Act, when the restrictions 
were very close 5 and the undertaking had failed completely before the trade was 
opened. 

1321. Will you specify the political considerations which made our government 
unwilling to dispossess the ancient zemindars for arrears of revenue ?— The poli¬ 
tical considerations are, that the peace of the country would be very likely to be 
disturbed by dispossessing a family which possesses the attachment of a large por¬ 
tion of the inhabitants, and has relations resident there 5 and that, if they were dis¬ 
possessed. there would he a party in opposition to the new proprietor. An in¬ 
stance of the kind occurred about 15 or 16 years ago iu the Ganjam district* An 
ancient zemindary was sold for arrears of rent. It was bought by a Shroff, a man, 
I think, employed about the court or the cutchcrry, and he took possession of his 
purchase ; hut the country was thrown immediately into a ferment. There was a 
rebellion in the country, and there were one or two regiments of sepoys obliged to 
be employed to put down the rebellion, which they did with great difficulty. , f The 
government exercised its influence to procure the re-establishment of one of the 
families, who was not implicated in these disturbances, in possession of the zemin- 
daiy, so us to restore the country to good order. The same thing is always likely to 
happen in dispossessing’ an old family who have any influence in the country. 

132-2. By an old family do you mean one that we instituted on our settlement in 
India? — No, one whom we found possessed of an estate, and have allowed to remain 
in it, as we did, unless when the estate was forfeited for rebellion. 

i 323. Does the objection, of which yon have just given an instance, apply to 
any of the new zemindars? — No, it does not apply to tl!em. I believe they have all 
been sold. 

1324. You state that there are very great arrears yet remaining ?—Yes, there 
are. 

132.5. Are those arrears of the new zemindars?—The new zemindaries have all 
ceased to exist on the Madras establishment ; they have all been given up. 

132b. Under the Madras presidency are there no zemindaries remaining hut old 
zemindaries? — T think none; there are certainly very few', if any. The districts 
which were permanently settled arc now under a ryotwarry settlement; for instance, 
Chingleput and Salem. 

1327. Can you speak of the zemindary settlement in other presidencies ?—No, 

I cannot, except from general reading. 

1328. Is it not the fact, that the zemindars in those districts of the Madras ter¬ 
ritory are a very different'class from those in Bengal; are they not of n more inde¬ 
pendent character?— Yes; the ancient zemindars are generally so, ready to take 
the field on any fit occasion. 

1329. Was that the case with the original zemindars of Bengal?—I should 
flunk it may have been in the hill countries j but in the lower countries probably 

not. 

1330. Might it not have been the case, that the operation of enforcing the col¬ 
lection of the revenue, by dispossessing the zemindars of their estates, might have 
been a very easy process in the Bengal presidency, and at the same time very diffi¬ 
cult in the Madias presidency ?— 1 believe that distinction exists. 

1331. You stated in your previous evidence that those old zemindaries which 
you mentioned were all those whom the Company found possessed of their estates ; 
will you explain what meaning you attach to the words “ possessed of their estates 
do you think.that those zemindars were proprietors of the lands over which their 
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thority prevailed, and that they possessed their estates In the Europe! 

ose terms, or that the Company did that which it is supposed they did 
'igave them rights that were, to say the least of them, very questionable M 
authority was given?—Generally speaking, the Mnhomcdan governments have 
done so; have granted them rights which superseded and destroyed those of their 
under-tenantry. Having been established for generations as officers of the Maho- 
rnedan government, and having received royal grants for their estates, they were 
allowed by the Company’s government to continue in the possession of those rights 
which had destroyed the rights of the under-tenantry when they first were introduced 
into the country. 

1332. Tt seems to be pretty generally admitted now, that in Bengal a great 
mistake was made in assigning to the zemindars an unlimited right in the property 
of the land ; do you conceive that tho rights, in the case of those zemindars in the 
Northen Circavs, were more distinctly established than they have been in the case 
of the zemindars of Bengal They had been exercised for many years before the 
government took possession of the country. 

1333. hi Bengal they had a paramount superiority over the district, and were 
lords paramount; but though they had that superiority and were entrusted by 
government with the superintendence ami collection of the revenue in the districts, 
they were not the actual proprietors of the land till they were made so by the 
government; do you conceive that that was the case with the zemindars of the 
Northern Circars ?—111 the Bengal provinces they were created by the government; 
they were not lords paramount before the permanent settlement, in particular 
crises in the Northern Circars we found great proprietors of princedoms bound 
only to pay a certain tribute to the general authority over the whole country ; and 
those potentates were recognized by the Company’s government* as they had been 
by the government which went before them. They pay their tribute and nobody 
takc$, cognizance of rights under them ; in that respect they exercise full authority 
in their principalities. 

1334. Are you acquainted generally with the conduct and operation of the salt 
monopoly upon the coast ?—I am, by having read the rules, and having perhaps lucl 
some share in framing them when they were submitted to government; practically 
1 am not. I have never had any charge in the manufacture or sale of salt. 

133-5. Do you conceive that that manufacture is capable of being much extended 
upon the coast r—I imagine not. The monopoly could only be extended, at least, 
by the supply of coast salt to Bengal being extended for the consumption of the 
Bengal territories. * ■ , 

1336. Supposing that any market required it, either the Bengal or any other, do - 
you conceive that it is capable of much extension ?-—I have no doubt that the manu¬ 
facture of coast salt admits of being very much increased. 

1337. At present is not the supply to Bengal limited to six lacs of inatmds?— 

I find, from a paper on this table, that a permanent agreement has been entered into 
between the two governments, that six lacs of maunds shall be taken ; the Bengal 
government had been very averse for years to come to any fixed agreement on the 
subject, and I was not aware of the fact of their having done so. 

1335. How is it usual to transport the salt to Bengal ; is it in native coasting 
vessels, or in vessels that touch at Madras?—Before any limit was fixed to the 
supply of coast salt, it used to be taken almost exclusively upon the country craft, 
which brought returns of rice from Bengal. Madras was then very much supplied 
with rice from Calcutta. Afterwards difficulties were thrown in the way of this 
supply. The salt agencies in Bengal produced a much larger supply, and there 
was not the same demand in Bengal for Madras salt. The country craft fell into 
great decay, as this was the principal article of export. The principal article of 
import failed also, when the Madras territories, particularly Tanjore, were enabled, 
by the effects of general tranquillity, to furnish nearly an adequate supply for Madras. 
The country craft has yery much diminished, owing partly to this want of encou¬ 
ragement, and partly to the great increase of English shipping in the Indian seas 
since the trade was opened. The conveyance has been to a great extent of late 
years upon English vessels, touching on the coast for a cargo of salt, when the limited 
demand of the Bengal government admits of their being supplied with it. 

1339. Are those ships generally loaded with a cargo to Bengal?—Not usually 
with a cargo. 'The salt might be apt to injure the cargo, from its dampness. 

1340. will you be so good as to explain whether the European vessels which 
take the salt from .Madras to Bengal are generally vessels corning without cargo 
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pr the East, or are they vessels that have discharged their cargoes at 
( Europe or England, and then take in salt to supply its place ?—The 

_ /happens, hut the other case more frequently. 

salt usually taken in ballast from Madras to Bengal;—I have known it 
taken as ballast, but it is not usually done. 

1342. Can you inform the Committee at all what the number of persons em¬ 
ployed in the manufacture of salt upon the coast may be?—I have not the least 
•idea, 

1343* Is not the range of district along the coast very extensive?—It extends 
from Gaujam to Tanjore; and I believe from Tanjore to Tinnevelly they manu¬ 
facture salt for their own use, though they do not export any. There is no manu¬ 
facture on the Western coast. 

1344, Are the manufactures uninterrupted along the whole extent?—They are 
not uninterrupted, because the most favourable positions are selected; but in every 
district they manufacture salt. It is a very simple operation, and is performed 
•merely by solar evaporation. They have only to form a sort of tank for the 
manufacture. 

134,5. Is not the collection of the* revenue derived from the salt upon the same 
system as the monopoly at Bengal?—I should think it cannot be on the same sys¬ 
tem, because the agencies in Bengal are contracted within a narrow space. 

1346. Is it not delivered, when it is manufactured, into government warehouses? 
— Not into warehouses, but it is stored, covered over witli leaves: it is not put up 
into golahs. 

1347. It is delivered into government charge after it is manufactured ?—It is 
manufactured under the superintendence of government officers, and only with their 
permission : it is not a private manufacture. The greatest difference between the 
Bengal and Madras monopoly is in the mode of selling. In Bengal a limited amount 
is determined by government to be exposed to sale during the year, and it is sold 
at different periods, in communication with the persons who are likely to bid for it. 
In the Madras territories it is sold as the purchaser chooses; he goes to the nearest 
depdt of salt, and buys what quantity he wants, and the government have no limi¬ 
tation. The market is free after the first sale at the government stores. 

1348. In the first manufacture, does the government make advances to the per¬ 
sons who conduct the manufacture ?—Yes, they do. 

1349. Through their agents ?—Yes; the collector and his servants. The col¬ 
lector of the land revenue has the charge of the manufacture of salt. 

1 35 °*, Then the collectors leave the actual manufacture to the natives, and exer¬ 
cise a superintendence over them, to insure the process ?—I am not sure whether 
I am speaking correctly of the first process; whether the proprietor of the salt-pans 
has not a contract price upon which he delivers it into store ; 1 rather think that is 
the case ; that the collector fixes a contract price with the owner of the salt-pan in 
the place where it is manufactured, and the salt is delivered into store at this 
price, public servants having superintended the manufacture, so as to pre¬ 
vent pilfering; then the salt is kept in store, and sold to any persons who choose 
to buy. 

1351. What is the whole supply of the export from Madras to Bengal ?—The 
export from Madras to Bengal I have known to be 15 lacs of maunds. 

1352. What proportion is that to the whole amount of salt in that presidency? 
cannot say. 

' 353 - Are you at all acquainted with the condition of the natives employed in 
that manufacture ?—I believe they are like other labourers, neither better nor worse. 
There is no hardship in the manufacture as there is in Bengal, where it is a severe 
and unwholesome employment. It is not so under the Madras presidency, more 
. than ordinary labour. 

1354. Has the manufacture extended much ?—I think it has extended: it ap¬ 
pears that it has extended with the increased population. 

1355 - I s the whole of that population in Madras supplied with the Madras salt, 
up to the mountains ?—Entirely, except perhaps where the access is easier from the 
Western coast; there they may be supplied, as they are on that coast, with salt 
that is imported. 

1356. In the sale of Salt at the presidency, is it found that there is any sub¬ 
monopoly organized among the purchasers, as it has been stated there is at Bengal ? 
—T here is no monopoly amongst the first, purchasers at Madras, but there some¬ 
times has been a short supply at the presidency, particularly when unexpected rains 
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have interfered with the' manufacture to the usual extent, and then tht^Aktf ws 
risen. That can hardly be considered the effect of monopoly. I 

1357 * R has been stated, that in Bengal the purchasers at the 
warehouses have been frequently known to raise the price in the market, for their 
own purposes, by purchasing the salt themselves and then withholding it ?—I have 
no doubt that is the case in Bengal, from there being a limit to the sale. 

1358. In Madras the government would seem to provide against that, because 
any purchaser can come and buy any quantity he pleases ?—I believe there is no 
under-monopoly in Madras. 

1359, In what state is the stilt generally sold to the retailer; are you aware 
whether it is as pure then as when it is supplied to government, or whether it 
becomes adulterated after it is sold by government ?—I have heard that it some¬ 
times is adulterated, with a view to increase the quantity, but I do not know that 
that is the fact, and I have not heard much complaint of it. I have been told that 
to increase the quantity, dirt or sand is sometimes thrown in. 

1380. But that has not taken place to such an extent as to render it a subject of 
general complaint ?—I think, not. 

1361. Supposing it were thought advisable to adopt the suggestion which has 
been given with respect to Bengal, namely, to permit an exportation of salt from 
Europe, subjecting the manufacture in India to the superintendence of an excise; 
do you conceive that there would be any great difficulty in collecting the revenue 
imposed by that means?—1 think there would be very little difficulty in collecting 
the revenue upon the salt imported from England. 

1362. In the case of licenses and private manufacture, in the place of the present 
monopoly, what do you think would he the effect?—There would be move hazard 
of pilfering ; the people in the neighbourhood of the manufacture would be sup¬ 
plied by a sort of stealth. I do not imagine that ship-loads could be carried oft’ 
without the connivance of the public servants. But their would be other difficul¬ 
ties if the salt were manufactured in the way of license, and not as part of a govern¬ 
ment monopoly. I do not imagine that the manufacturers generally would be 
able to pay the excise duty. They have not capital enough to pay it before selling 
the article, and if it were as heavy as it is now, 1 think the effect would be to trans¬ 
fer the monopoly from government to a few speculators, 1 think also that the 
effect would be, that when there was a temporary deficiency in the supply from 
England, a most grinding monopoly would then be introduced, because it would, 
be no part of the interest of the dealers to take care that the market was well sup¬ 
plied ; but, on the contrary, if there was a limited number, as I conceive there would 
be, they would rather keep the supply deficient, particularly if they had a heavy 
duty to pay in advance, i think that the consumer on the average would be sup¬ 
plied at a much enhanced rate, and that there would very often be a scarcity price. 
I do not see either, if the excise duty were to be as high as the monopoly price, what 
good end would be answered by substituting un excise system for the present mo¬ 
nopoly system. I think the effect would be very injurious to the consumer. 

1363. The suggestion proceeds on this supposition, in a great measure, that the 
monopoly of the Company, both in Bengal and Madras, tends to raise the price of 
salt to the consumer, and that if*the price of salt were lowered, the consumption 
would in all probability extend : supposing that the profit of the Company were 
made by its giving to the manufacturer of salt a lower price than would be given by 
a merchant to a private manufacturer, it appears that if the manufacture were free, 
and the government took the difference in the way of duty, it might, raise the same 
revenue, and at the same time lower the price to the consumer ?—The manufac¬ 
turing price at present.docs-not amount to 20 rupees per Madras garee; the mono¬ 
poly price to 105. There is no reduction in the price of manufacture that could 
materially affect the selling price, unless it were supposed that the government, 
possessing this monopoly, kept a short supply in the market, which is quite con ¬ 
trary to the fact. The government agents are always anxious to extend the supply, 
and they have no object, in enhancing the price, ns then's is a fixed price. It does 
not appear to me that the consumer could reap any benefit from such a change. 
I think the probability is that he would be exposed to great enhancement of price, 
and that the constant object of those who dealt in the article would be to create an 
artificial scarcity. 

1364. Upon what principle was the government price fixed ?—The particular 
price I suppose was not fixed upon any principle; but the Madras currency was 
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tunas iu those days, and 20 was a round sum. It was supposed chat the article 
VM bear*that rate. It was afterwards raised to 30 pagodas. 
i5&.<. , :^ruit is the garee ?—Between 9,000 and 10,000 pounds weight, I believe. 
i*3(;i}. AVas that price fixed upon the consideration of the cost which was incurred 
y the Company in the manufacture, and the demand of the district which the 
manufacture supplied, as compared with the supply which it was advisable for the 
government to supply 'll—It could not be fixed with reference to the cost, as it 
exceeds it so much. I apprehend that the only principle was that it should be as 
high as was likely not to interfere with the consumption. 

1367. Do you conceive that a private manufacturer would be aide to manufac¬ 
ture the salt and sell it at a less price, or at a greater price than 20 rupees? — 
I suppose not at a less price; but even if the manufacturing price were reduced 
25 per cent., that would not make a difference of five rupees out of 105 in the sale 
price ; therefore the benefit to the people would be trivial. 

1308. The difference between the 20 per cent., the cost in the first instance, aud 
the 105, at which the government sells the salt, is so great, that there would appear 
to be room for the substitution of a considerable duty, in case it were carried on by 
private hands?—If the duty were not to yield 8,5 rupees per garee of revenue to 
the government, us it does at present, then, to the extent to which the reduction 
took place, the solo price might be reduced ; but if the excise duty were to be fixed 
at a rate which would yield the same amount of revenue as the monopoly price 
now does, then it does not appear that any practicable reduction of the manufac¬ 
turing price, which does not amount to one-fifth of the sale price, would make any 
difference to the consumer. It would not be felt. It would all remain with the 
retail seller. The consumer would reap no benefit from any reduction on that 
scale. 

1369. Does not a considerable portion of that constitute a return for the Com¬ 
pany's capital, since the Company make advances for the manufacture of the salt ? 
—They pay the price, but that is iess than 20 rupees a garee. 

1370. A portion of the difference between that £0 rupees and 105 rupees 
would be a return for the capital invested, both in the advances and in the purchase 
of salt, because the advance is not made to the full extent of the purchase ; is it ? 
—I am not particularly acquainted with the system of advances ; but the govern¬ 
ment do pay, I think, as soon as the salt is put in store, the full price to the manu¬ 
facturer, which is 20 rupees. The whole which the government require to be 
reimbursed is for the advance of that sum, which would form a very small portion 
of the 10,5 rupees; there does not, therefore, appear much room for the reduction of 
the sale price, unless the duty is to be reduced. 

1371. Do you imagine that the consumption of the article could be carried much 
further in those territories, provided the price were lowered ?—I suppose if there 
were uo duty it would be considerably increased, and in the degree the duty was 
reduced the consumption would be increased ; but it is understood that there is no 
hardship to the people from the want of a supply of salt. It is strongly urged on 
the government by the revenue officers that there is no material hardship ; that it is 
an easy tax, considering how productive it is. 

1372. Has it been a steady tax on the whole Yen, it has. The government 
have not kept the monopoly price at a steady rate. It was first 70 rupees, then 
raised to 105then reduced to 70, and then raised again to 105, where it now 
stands, 

1373. Are you aware whether the natives are in the habit of using salt much for 
purposes besides their personal consumption; for administering it to their cattle, 
for instance ?—I am not aware ; it is not used for purposes of agriculture, or for 
salting provisions. 

1374. Is there any other source of supply within the Madras territories, except¬ 
ing tliat which you have mentioned on the Western coast ?—None, 1 believe. Salt 
was on one occasion expected to have been imported from England. There was 
an apprehension of it many years ago ; there was no regulation to prevent it, and 
protect the monopoly; hut I do not know whether any ever was actually im¬ 
ported. 

1375 * Are you acquainted generally with the system of revenue derived from 
transit duties within the territories of Madras ?— 1 There is now a general inland duty 
paid ouee for all; formerly the sayer duty was much move oppressive. There is 
a duty of five per cent., to which three per cent, is liable to be added as sea duty, 
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making altogether eight per cent. There are a few articles which Vg^dlect: 
to a higher outy. k # E, „ 

1376. Is that duty applied to nil articles r—It is an ad valorem duty, buTnoton 
all articles; grain is exempt; und with a view to favour the English trader, some 
articles exported to England are exempt; 1 think indigo and cotton are not subject 
to duty, under instructions from England. Generally speaking, all articles are 
subject to that duty. 

1377. Where are the excise duties levied ?—At the station from which the goods 
arc first sent the live per cent, duty is levied, and the further duty of three per 
cent, is added, if the goods are imported by sea. 

1378. Supposing goods to be landed at Madras, in order to be transported into 
one of the inland districts, Ualara, or any other district, at what point would those 
goods have to pay their transit duty ?—They would pay wherever they were landed, 
and then they would go free. 

1379. Would the transit be paid in the same sum with the customs duty, or 
would there be two separate levies for the customs duty and the transit duty ?— 
There would be eight per cent, levied its a fixed sea duty, and the goods would not 
be liable to further duty though sent into the interior. 

1380. Supposing that certain articles were to be brought into the interior to 
Madras, and taken into some province; where would those goods have to pay ?— 
They would pay the general transit duty of five per cent, first: they would be liable, 
when they came to the final station, to three per cent, more : the goods would be 
valued afresh at the last station, anti the five per cent, and three per cent, would 
be calculated according to that last valuation, and the balance due required to be 
paid up. 

13S1. So that there would he in that case two distinct valuations; there would 
be the five per cent, levied upon the valuation made at the station from which those 
goods set out, and in levying the difference between five per cent, and eight per cent, 
there would be another valuation, in which there would be levied, not only the 
difference between five and eight, but the difference, if there were any, between 
the five per cent, on the first valuation and the five per cent, on the new valuation ?•— 
Yes. 

1382. What is the duty of three per cent, which you have mentioned ?—The 
three per cent, is to make up the aggregate of eight per cent., which is the total 
amount of custom duty to which goods are liable. 

1383. Xl»en a three per cent, would be liable only for goods coming from the 
interior to be transported?—Yes. 

1384. But supposing goods to lie transported from one district to another, would 
there be only one transit duty?—Yes. 

13S5. Is that levied at the frontier of the province, or at the chief towns?— 

It is a general inland duty, and may be levied anywhere. 

13811. Has not the system of those duties been very much improved since the 
occupation of the country by the Company ?—Very much. 

13S7. Do you consider it still a source of vexation and annoyance? —Very great; 
more than any other part of the system of revenue. 

1388. Do you imagine that it has a tendency to check internal intercourse?— 
No doubt it has. 

1389. Have you considered still further whether it would be possible to dispense 
with that, and to substitute any other in its stead?—It would be very desirable to 
dispense with it, but the government has nothing to spare. If any substitute could 
be found, government would need the substitute and it too. It is very unproductive 
in comparison with what it takes from the people. It is more expensive than any 
other bi unch of revenue. It is extremely vexatious, from the goods being liable to 
examination at every stage of the journey; tire hardship is renewed, although the 
duty is not. Then it places the trader at the mercy of all the underlings in the 
department; and that vexation is equal to an additional duty in point of hardship. 

If it could be dispensed with it would be a great relief. 

1390. What is the amount of the duty?—I think at Madras the inland duty 
does not produce a net revenue of more than 13 or 14 lacs of rupees. 

1391. In addition to the regulation, have those duties been very much reduced 
by the Company ?—-The frontier duties have been very much reduced. 

1392. The question implied an inquiry whether the general duties substituted by 
the Company were lower than the separate duties levied under the former govern¬ 
ment ?—Much lower than the aggregate of the frontier duties, certainly. 

‘1303. Has 




lion/ odf ihose duties, and to any means of substitution?—It lias repeatedly be 
turned,to it; more particularly about 15 or 16 years ago; and the subject constant _ 
ppfiVe« under their notice in a partial way. 
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^^394. Are there any documents printed, to which you would refer the Committee 
for particular information upon that point?—I am not sure that the document 
which I would refer the Committee to has been printed. A committee sat in 
Madras upon the custom regulations in 1817 or 1818, and there was at that time 
a very able report drawn up upon the subject, extremely unfavourable to the inland 
duties. 

7395. Arc you at all acquainted with the revenue derived from the Post-office? 
—At Madras it is somewhere about two lacs of rupees. 

1396. Do you conceive that the post-office establishment is upon as good a 
footing as it can be placed upon?—It is better at Madras than elsewhere; the 
mails are conveyed at a faster rate. 1 do not think it is possible to put it on 
a better footing. There is a want of good roads, and a want of horses, they not 
being used for the agricultural purposes of the country. The mails are, however, 
transmitted with perfect regularity, and with very considerable expedition. An 
express is conveyed at the rate of five miles an hour, which is as fast as the mail 
was in this country within the last 50 years; and the ordinary post, when the 
runners are overloaded with newspapers and letters, is conveyed at the rate of four 
miles an hour. I do not think it could be conveyed faster. The rates of postage 
are high, compared with this country, so that the revenue would not be likely to 
be increased by any alteration of the system. The post-office is not at present used 
by the natives. If the wealth of the country were increased, they probably would 
use it. As it is, they send their communications by their friends. 

1397. Do you conceive that there is a greater number of separate agencies for 
the management of that revenue than are required ?—A local agcticy is necessary; 
but at Madrus it is upon the simplest possible plan. It is superintended by the 
collector of land revenue, and he has a writer at each station where the mail is 
received. I do not think it could be simplified in any way. 

1398. Is there a postmaster at the presidencies?—Yes. 

1399. And he has the superintendence of the post office?—Yes. 

1400. Do not you think we might combine the whole of the postmasters under 
one general post-office at Calcutta ?—I should think we could gain nothing by that, 
because our Madras post is much better managed than it is at Bengal. It is not 
always the case that the system which answers well at one place will, answer well 
at another. At Madras a remarkably intelligent postmaster, some "years ago, 
improved the rate of travelling hy various means. Amongst other improvements, 
he arranged that the runner who carried his burden in one direction outwards, 
should come back with another burden; that he should not travel half his road 
empty handed ; by which the establishment was reduced, anti at the same time the 
stage was shortened. In communicating with the postmaster at Calcutta upon that 
point, he said that the number of branch roads in Bengal made the plan impracti¬ 
cable there. The return mails, he said, did not come in so as to suit the arrange* 
luent. I do not imagine that any of the systems would be capable of much improve¬ 
ment. if the country were enriched, and there were more commercial intercourse, 
they would be so. The government despatches are all conveyed post-free ; and as 
they exceed very much in hulk all the private communications which are sent by 
post, that may be considered, in reality, as so much revenue. 

1401. What distance do the post-runners go in a day?—Their stages vury 
according to the road they have to go ; in Madras from five miles to near ten in 
some cases. Where the distance is longest they do not return. 

1402. Is it at all the practice to make them carry other articles besides letters T 
-—They carry newspapers. 

1403. Do they carry parcels ?—No, there is a bangley, a box mail, for that 
purpose, with a different rate of postage on all roads, I believe, in Bengal, and on 
the principal Madras roads ; and thu parcels are sent in that way. 
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Colonel John Munro f called in j and Examined. 

1404. Colonei. Munro, will you inform the Committee how long you have 
been employed in India, and up to what period ?—-I went to India in 1701, 
41 years ago. 

140.5. And at what period did you leave it?—I leffe.it in 1825. 

1406. What was the department in which you were employed during your 
residence in India ?—I held both military and civil offices ; 1 was principally 
employed in tho military department, aud afterwards I was resident in Travancore 
and Cochin. 

1407. How long did you remain resident in those territories, l—About ten 
years. 

1408. Wliat was the relation of the sovereignty of those countries to the Coin- 

f >any at the period when you went there ?—They were connected with the Company 
>y subsidiary treaties of alliance. 

1409. And they remained in subsidiary alliance with the Company up to the 
period at which you left, them ?—Yes. 

1410. And are so at present?—They are. But there was for some time a pecu¬ 
liarity in the situation of those states when I was resident; for, from particular 
circumstances, 1 was obliged to take charge of the internal administration, both of 
Travancore and Cochin, in all its departments, and act in fact as dewan, or minister, 
for upwards of three years. 

1411. Now that being the case, the Committee conceive that you must have been 
conversant with the management of the revenue of those territories ?—Of course; 
i had the whole superintendence of the Revenue department. 

1,41.2. Did the collection puss through your hands, or had you merely the super¬ 
ficial superintendence of the agents?-—I was iu fact the collector of tho revenues. 

1413. Now upon what system was the assessment made through the territories 
of Travaucore upon the laud ?—The land-tax is fixed in Travancore. A revenue 
survey was made many years ago, which is the foundation of the assessment of’ the 
land-tax. Every 10 or 12 years afresh survey is made, in which alterations are 
inserted, according to the lands brought into cultivation, or those fallen into a waste 
state i the rent of the lands is fixed, and the greatest portion of them belongs to 
private individuals, although a considerable part belongs directly to the government, 
arising principally from sequestrations made at different periods. 

1414. Those periodical surveys wore the established habit of the native govern¬ 
ment, were they ?—Yes. 

1415. In consequence of that, did you find that the records relating to the land 
assessment were correct and faithful?—They were not to be entirely depended upon, 
because they were subject to alterations by the revenue servants, from the influence 
of improper motives; but they might, in most cases, be corrected from other sources, 
and, with occasional exceptions, they were fit in general to be depended upon. 

»41 6. To what extent were those surveys carried; did they proceed so far as to 
be actual detailed surveys of the different portions of laud held by the cultivators? 
—The original survey comprehended the whole of the country, both waste and 
cultivated. The occasional surveys included the cultivated lands only. 

1417. But did it proceed so far into detail as to obtain a correct account of each 
individual portion held by each cultivator, or did it merely survey the portions of 
land as they might be allotted for the farming of the revenue r—Every field, with 
its rent, was inst-rted in the survey, and its proprietor. 

1418. Then there seems to be, according to that account, a very strong analogy 
between the surveys executed under the native government of those territories, and 
those which have been executed in the ryotwar settlements under the government 
of Madras ? Certainly; this was entirely a ryotwar settlement. At the commence¬ 
ment of every year there was an account opened with every individual ryot; the 
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with their rents, were entered, and the several payments that he made 
of the year were also entered, and receipts granted for them, 
that the form of the system of collection throughout those territories ? 

) all parts ?— In all parts. I may state that the variety of tenures by 
which land is held is very great. Some are held at a very low rent indeed, not 
amounting to five per cent, on the produce. 

1421. When you talk of rent, do you mean the sum paid to government, or the 
sum paid to the landlord ? — The sum paid to government. 

1422. That is to say, the assessment on the land'?—Yes, the assessment on the 
land to the government. Lands held on those tenures were often sublet and 
mortgaged at the pleasure of the proprietors. Lands, the property of the govern¬ 
ment, were assessed according to the quantity of seed sown upon them, and the rent 
amounted in general to two, three, or four "times that quantity, according to the 
quality of the soil. 

1423. Then the cultivator was considered to possess the fee-simple property 
in the land so long as he paid his tax to government?—The proprietors were in 
that situation. Their lands were saleable and transferable by different inodes, 
either by mortgage or by absolute sale, as in any country where the absolute pro¬ 
perty in the soil is reco^nizetl. 

1424. Could you inform the Committee what was the rate of assessment upon 
that system at the time that you were resident in Travancore ?— I have mentioned 
that it was very various. Iu general the government assessment was two, three or 
four times the amount of the seed sown. These were the assessments on the lands 
which ware the absolute property of the government. 

1425. Now, with reference to the quality of the land, taking an average of 
that quality, what proportion should you say that bore to the amount of produce 
obtained from the seed? — I consider it generally rather a light assessment. 

1426. Could you at all state what proportion it bore to the produce of the land ? 
—In some of the richer soils the produce was, I suppose, about 15 times the 
quantity of seed, or from 15 to 20. On an average I should suppose at least 
from eight to ten times the quantity of seed sown. 

1427. Then in that case the assessment would not amount to half? — No. not to 
half; but this was land the immediate property of the government, not the pro¬ 
perty of individuals; because, as I have stated, the land the property of individuals 
[mid in uiuny cases not five per cent, on the produce. 

1428. Uuder those circumstances, was it found that the revenue of Travancore 
was easily collected ?— There are a variety of other points to be considered with 
respect to Travancore. The land assessment of that country was always very low : 
a ryotwar system, such as I have described, existed from ancient times, and the 
rajahs were never able to increase the rents collected from that source, but in 
Travancore there are a great many rich productions, such as pepper, cardamum, 
beetle-nut and tick-wood. All these were monopolized by the government, and the 
inhabitants were obliged to supply the whole of them to the state at very low prices. 
A separate system of' management for the collection and sale of those productions 
was established, and the regulations of government regarding them were enforced 
with extreme rigour. The profits derived from those sources were in some degree 
a compensation for the lowness of the land revenue. 

1429. They were then on the footing of monopoly ?—Most strict monopoly, 
maintained by very cruel and rigorous regulations, by death in some cases. 

1430. But as far ns the land assessment was concerned, was it found that the 
ryots paid easily and punctually the amount of their contributions to government? 
— T he system of the revenue management of Travancore was so exceedingly defec¬ 
tive, and the revenue servants were so very corrupt, that large balances of land 
revenue stood almost always in the accounts against the several districts, although 
on examination it was found that the ryots or the inhabitants had generally paid up 
their rents with punctuality. Hud there been an efficient body of revenue servants, 

I have no doubt whatever but that the rents could have been collected with the 
utmost facility and promptitude. 

1431. You suppose then that the collections were detained by the agents of the 
different districts, in their way to the government state?—It was proved so on 
examination of the accounts. 

1432. Were those balances ultimately recovered in many cases ?— When I took 
charge of the government a very large bsdunce of this description stood upon the 
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revenue accounts, and in trying to investigate it, those accounts were fot 
so intricate, that after a very laborious examination of them, we could nafc'jarrl 
any definite results, and the government were obliged to remit the wlioleTyafra 
Nearly all the revenue servants who had been in office while that balance accumu¬ 
lated were either dead, dismissed from their situations, or reduced to absolute poverty 
by confiscations of their property. 

1433. Besides you, were there any Europeans concerned in the collection of the 
revenue ?—Not for two years. After the cud of two years the duties were so labo¬ 
rious that the government were induced to allow me an assistant, who was placed in 
the management of the Cochin Rajah’s territory. 

1434. Ilis duties, however, were confined to the district of Cochin Yes, under 
my general superintendence. 

1435. After you had obtained that assistance, did you find that it was in your 
power to render the collections more punctual ?—In the course of my administra¬ 
tion very great, changes were introduced into all the departments of the govern¬ 
ment. Almost all the monopolies were abolished, and the trade in the several arti¬ 
cles which constituted those monopolies was left free to the inhabitants. Two 
monopolies only were retained : one of pepper; and the price paid to the inhabitants; 
which under the old government, was 15 rupees per candy of ,500 pounds, was 
doubled ; and the monopoly of tobacco, which being an article of luxury, and 
affording an important amount of revenue, it was considered still requisite to retain 
it. The collection of the land revenue was very materially improved, and the rents 
were generally punctually paid. The whole revenue of the state, by those arrange¬ 
ments, was materially increased, I may say from about 28 lacs of rupees to 35 
and 36. 

1436. Now were those monopolies abolished without any substitution, or did 
the government provide itself any compensation for the loss of the profit on those 
monopolies?—The immediate compensation for those monopolies was an export 
duty, imposed upon those articles of produce which they had included. 

1437. But was there no duty laid upon the cultivation of those articles after the 
abolition of the monopolies?-— ISo, no additional duty whatever. Many of them, 
besides being articles of monopoly, were previously subject to a land rent j for in¬ 
stance, the cocoa and aracka, or beetle trees, are assessed in the land rents imposed 
upou the soil. 

143$. Then under the former system the Committee is to understand that there 
was an assessment upon the land producing those articles, and there was the profit 
on the monopoly, from the sale of those articles, accruing to the government also r— 
Yea. . , 

1439. Now '’''hen the monopoly was abolished, there remained then, according 
to your account, nothing but the assessment on the land, and the duty on that 
portion of the produce which was exported ?—Only that. 

1440. Was there any considerable consumption of those articles within those 
territories ?—There was certainly, a consumption, but the principle part of them 
was exported. There was very little consumption of pepper in the country, the 
principal part of all the articles was exported. 

1441. The export duty then did constitute a part of the compensation for the 
loss ?—Not a considerable one, because it was found expedient, in order to promote 
the internal prosperity of the country, to fix that duty at; a low rate. 

1442. Now was there any difference in the rate of assessment which was fixed 

on the lands subject to that cultivation, and the lands subject to the ordinary culti¬ 
vation of the country j were they assessed at a higher rate ?—There are different 
qualities of laud appropriated to those productions. The lands on which the cocoa 
nut and aracka tree grow are generally high lands; the rice lands are fiat, and 
overflowed with water. The same rights of private property which apply to the 
grain lands are also extended to those which produce the other several articles, of 
which the monopolies were abolished. Every six or seven years all the trees in 
the country were numbered, and the rents of them inserted in the ryots’ ac¬ 
counts, according to the various tenures of the land on which they grew. Some 
were as low as five per cent, on the produce; others were, like the grain lands, 
much higher. * 

1443. When you talk of the grain lands, do you mean simply the rice r—Prin¬ 
cipally rice. 

1444. Now was there a distinction made in the assessment of those territories 
which are found in the assessment under the Madras territories, between the lands 
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:ed, and those which depend on the moisture from the heavens?- 
/aft/principally irrigated by the periodical rains, or by channels drawn 
i^erous rivers and streams that intersect the country. 

• J445 : ;>1iere are periodical rains in those territories sufficient for irrigation, arc 
tfcf-- Yes. 

1446. Artificial irrigation then is not required ? — In the Southern part of Travan¬ 
core there is a system of artificial irrigation, arising from a river, across which there 
is a very strong dam or artificial mound constructed, which raises the water and 
gives a command of it for the irrigation of a very considerable tract of land. 

1447. Does that work confer a considerable additional value on the lands?—. 
Yes, it does. 

1448. How are the village constitutions to be found within those territories? — 
I11 that respect they differ very remarkably from the territories on the coast of 
Coromandel, because the inhabitants live almost entirely in separate houses. There 
are villages certainly, but the village arrangements of revenue are very seldom 
found similar to those existing in the Carnatic. 

1449. Do they exist at all for other purposes than those of revenue?— I am not 
aware that they do. 

1450. In the evidence of Colonel Briggs, with whose name you are probably 
acquainted ?—Yes. 

1451. He says, “ That he conceives that in the South of India, not conquered 
by the Mahomedans, particularly in Malabar, Canara, Travancore and the Southern 
Carnatic, the waste lands belong to the village communities, and that this right is 
fully recognized in those countries.” Can you make any remark as to the correct¬ 
ness of that statement?— With regard to Travancore, all lands belong to indi¬ 
viduals; either to the government, arising from confiscations from individuals, or 
to particular individuals, including waste lauds. 

1452. Then the statement of Colonel Briggs, that those waste lands belong to 
village communities, would not be quite a correct statement of the fact ?— I do not 
think, as applicable to Travancore, that it is. 

1453. Now of what rank generally arc the proprietors of the land within those 
territories ; are there any who hold large estates, or is the land very much sub¬ 
divided among the individual cultivators?— The principal original proprietors and 
those who possess lands at the lowest rent are Brahmins and Nairs, of old family. 

1454. Are they landholders to any considerable amount ?— Some are, especially 
the Brahmins ; but then a large portion of the lands belonging to this class of men 
has been alienated at different times, sold or mortgaged. 

1455. But there still exists a body of considerable landholders within the 
country ?—Yes. 

1456. Now what have you generally found to be the condition of the cultiva¬ 
tors under those landholders?—The people of Travancore and Cochin had long 
been subject to so very oppressive a system of government, that almost all classes 
of the inhabitants were reduced to a state of poverty. 

1457. Sould you say, that the population which were subject to those land- 
-holders were affected by those causes in a greater degree than the population of 
the rest of the country?— The causes generally applied to all classes or people. 

1458. Then you would not say. from your experience, that those landholders 
were particularly oppressive towards the cultivators of those districts ?—I should 
say, certainly not. 

1459. ,What was the character of the government, as it was organized in those 
territories, when you were acquainted with them ? — Most oppressive. There was 
a chain of officers, from the dewan to the lowest inhabitant, exercising all the 
powers of government, military, judicial, civil, revenue, without any check or control 
Whatever; and besides this, several of the subordinate classes of the inhabitants 
where subject to a very heavy capitation tax, formed into companies of about 100 
men each, under a separate officer, and obliged to perform all kinds of work for the 
benefit of the government, at the pleasure of the revenue servants. The whole of 
this system of government was changed while I was in administration, with the con¬ 
sent and approbation of the Rajah. 

1460. Would you describe what the system was which was substituted in the 
place?—The capitation tax w'as abolished, and the lower classes were left entirely at 
liberty to employ their labour according to their own discretion. This chain of 
revenue servants was abolished, and in every district a separate officer was appointed 
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the collection of the revenue, having no other duties but those of the* 

id a judicial establishment was introduced for the administration of just i 04!“ 

1461. That is to say, that they were placed very much on the system fhi . 
under the Company’s government?—In some respects analogous $ acting entirely 
under the Hindoo laws. 

1462. The population of those territories is almost entirely Hindoo, is it not; 
there are very few Muhomedans ?-~There are matiy Mahometans. The govern¬ 
ment is Hindoo, and the principal part of the population consists of Brahmins and 
Nairs, who are Hindoos; there is also a very industrious class of Mahonmlan 
population, called Moplas. They arc found in greater numbers in the Company’s 
districts of Telicherry and Cananore j but they are also settled in Travancore. 

1463. The settlements of the revenue in those districts were considered to be 
renewable in amount at the end of each 10 years, at which you mentioned the 
survey was made?—The settlements were invariable. In this respect there is 
a distinction between the lands the immediate property of the government and 
those belonging to individuals. The government were, in the former case, in the 
situation of a landlord or private proprietor, and might increase the rents, hut they 
very seldom were increased, and the settlements might be considered in fact as 
permanent. Whether private proprietors were in the habit of altering the rents 
which they received from their tenants lam not able at this distance of time to 
state. 

1464. Now in the case of the large proprietors whom you mentioned a short time 
since, was the assessment made upon the landholder, or made upon the cultivator 
holding under him ? — It depended upon the tenure by which the inhabitant held 
his land ; if it was alienated by mortgage, the person holding the mortgage paid the 
government dues. 

1465. But supposing the proprietor to be in the actual possession of his own 
estate, was he the person assessed or the cultivator?—I helieve in general the pro¬ 
prietor. 

14(h). That is to say, that the estate of each proprietor was surveyed in detail, 
but ho was assessed for the whole value of the estate ?—For the whole, unless he 
had alienated it by mortgage. 

1467. For the whole of that part of which he was in possession?—Yea. 

1468. Now, was it found that there was much interchange of landed property 
upon this system within those territories r—A good deal. The most extraordinary 
divisions of mortgage prevailed, sometimes part of a field or a few trees were mort ¬ 
gaged ; in this way extensive changes took place- 

14(H). And did that produce any very great amount of litigation?—When 
I arrived at Travancore there was very little litigation, bccausothcrc was no redress 
whatever, After the establishment, however, of the judicial system, a considerable 
number of suits took place, for every possible reason. 

1470. And was that system which you have detailed, of very small mortgages, 
found to produce great intricacy in those suits? — I should suppose it must have 
been the case to a certain degree. It was more inconvenient in the revenue 
accounts, by increasing the number of revenue heads. 

1471. That is to say, every person who possessed a mortgage on any portion Of 
a property, however small, was the person responsible for the revenue on that por¬ 
tion ?—Yes, for the revenue. 

1472. So that if there were separate trees, as you have mentioned, mortgaged 
upon different parts of the estate of a considerable landholder, the assessment on 
that estate was to be collected from all those mortgagees in detail ? — Yes, from all 
the mortgagees. But all those changes of possession were carefully inserted in the 
revenue accounts. 

r743. Were they in the course of multiplying at the time you were there?--No* 
I could not perceive any material change. 

1474. Were those mortgages often foreclosed? — Yes, frequently. 'Ibis was 
allowed by the customs of the country. 

1473. Should you say that the greater portion of the landholders were subject 
to a large amount of mortgages of this description?—1 believe, from information 
I acquired, that mortgages were very extensively effected. 

147G. And that seems, from your account of the revenue system, to have been 
rather the result of their own imprudence and extravagance, than of any extortion 
on the part of tjie revenue system?-—I should say from both; because when the 
government bore so heavily on the people, they were not able to meet the exactions 
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l wore subject, and were obliged to mortgage their estates. The reve- 
:nt was extremely moderate, but. in every branch of the government 
officers made such heavy exactions from all classes of the people, that 
deduced to otic general level of poverty; nor were the public officers 
w ->y the fruits of their rapacity for any time, for the Rajah's government 
generally found some pretexts for the confiscation of their property. 

1477. Now in the sales of land can you state at all what was the average years' 
purchase at which lands were exchanged in that manner?—I cannot exactly state 
this from recollection at present. 

1478. Now in cases where government was not tho immediate landholder and 
proprietor of the lattd, can you state at all what was the proportion which the cul¬ 
tivator paid to the intermediate landlord out of the produce of the land, as com¬ 
pared with the proportion paid to government ?—I should think pretty much the 
same. • For instance, if the government, from any crime committed or imputed, 
sequestered the lands of an individual, they were entered in the revenue books, with 
the rents paid for them by tho tenants, and those rents were afterwards paid direct 
to the government, and the rents paid to private proprietors by their tenants were 
much the same with those paid to the government for its own lands. 

1479. case of a default of revenue what steps did government take towards 
the landholder, for the purpose of recovering the amount?—Under the old system 
the measures adopted were very rigorous. 

1480. Bill after the reform effected by you?-—Proceedings were commenced 
against them through the judicial authorities. 

1481. Was it by sale of the estate?—By sale of personal property before the 
estate, or finally by sale of the estate, which generally was prevented by their pay¬ 
ing the rents due. 

1482. Now have you been acquainted at all with the system adopted and in 
force in the Company’s territories at Madras ?—No, I was never employed in the 
Revenue department there. I have of course seen and inquired a good deal on the 
subject. 

1483. But are you generally acquainted with the ryotwar system of revenue at 
all ?—I have had occasion to observe the working of that system. 

1484. Have you been, in the course of your employments hi India, generally con¬ 
versant with the ryotwar system ol* assessment, which has prevailed in the terri¬ 
tories of Madras?—I have seen the effects of that system in several parts of the 
Madras territories, especially under the late Sir Thomas Munro’s management in 
the Ceded Districts and in Canara. 

1485. Now from what you have seen of that system, as exhibited in the experi¬ 
ment in the native*katcs of Travancore and Cochin, should you say that you con¬ 
sidered the system ns capable of execution by native agency, and beneficial, if 
properly executed, to the country in which it is adopted ?—The system involves 
very extensive accounts; but I consider it quite practicable, and certainly beneficial 
to the people that is, under an able and efficient collector. 

1486. After the first introduction of the system, do you conceive that it requires 
any very uncommon exertion of abilities to keep it in proper execution ?—l should 
consider that the practical execution of the system would be facilitated and become 
easier every year. 

1487. Did you find that latterly, with the native agency in the territories in 
which you were resident, that the system was executed with a tolerable degree of 
precision ?—The Travancore government, in giving up its monopolies, was obliged 
to collect the whole of the land revenue; and although it had to struggle long against 
difficulties, from the want of integrity in the revenue servants, still the collection of 
the land-tax was made every year with more facility and exactness, and the nominal 
balance of arrears against the people regularly decreased ; for those arrears were 
found, on investigation, to have been always nominal, as the inhabitants had paid 
np the rent to the day. 

1488. Are there any differences with which you are acquainted, between the 
systems as prevailing in those native states and under the Company’s government, 
which would be of any consequence in the execution of the ryotwar system?— 
Excepting in Tanjore, where there is a meerassy system, which may be considered 
as one of property in the soil, the amount of rent, in proportion to the produce of the 
land paid by the ryots to government, is generally much higher throughout the 
Company’s territories than it is in Travancore and Cochin! I have not, however. 
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perceived any circumstance in the situation of these countries caiculatll ^jjrtMdcr 
the introduction of a ryotwar system inexpedient. ' I 

1489. Were you ever present at all at the operation of surveying forkhjr.ulmJ 
tnent in the territories of Tnivaneore?—No; these surveys are made by natives, 
who are expressly appointed to that duty; but every possible chg«k that the 
government could devise was adopted for the purpose of verifying them. 

1490. llad you ever any means of personally observing the manner in which 
they executed their survey?—The original laud survey xvas the foundation of all 
succeeding ones, which merely noted the changes produced by time and the labour* 
of the people. The surveys of the trees were made by persons appointed by the 
government, and accompanied by the inhabitants themselves, when all the taxable 
trees were numbered and divided into classes, according to their quality. Checks 
were established to secure the accuracy of those surveys. 

1401. And you conceive that the natives, if properly superintended, are quite 
capable of executing those duties effectually and accurately From the long habits 
of corruption and oppression in Tra van core, the public servants of every description, 
required a very vigilant superintendence and control. 

1492. And was the system of Sir Thomas Munro to employ natives in those, 
operations to a very great extent? — Yes: they have certaihly great intelligence 
and capacity in the performance of those duties, but require a watchful superin¬ 
tendence. 

1493* You mentioned the cultivation of pepper among the articles of produce 
of that country ? — Yes. 

1494. Are there any other articles of spice, sucri as cinnamon ? — Yes, wild cin¬ 
namon and nutmegs are produced. Coffee grows exceedingly well. 

1 49.C#* .Do you consider that the spices produced in that country are as good as 
the spices produced in the Eastern islands ?—Not at all to be compared with them. 

1490. Do you think they would be capable of improvement to that degree r— 
No. _ 

1497. You would not imagine then that the spice cultivatiou of Travancore, and 
of the Southern extremity of India, could be nude to equal the cultivation of the 
Eastern islands? — With the exception of pepper, certainly not: the finest pepper 
in the world is grown ou the Malabar coast. 

1498. 'Then if the pepper is grown of such very superior quality within those 
territories, is there any obvious reason why the other spices should not be also 
capable of such improvement?—Yes; they require a different climate. 

1499. They are grown very much in the same climates in the Eastern islands, 
arc they not?— These climates resemble each other with respect to rain, which it* 
essential to the growth of all the spices: in other points there £iay be a difference. 

1500. Now, for instance, in Sumatra the cloves and pepper are grown almost in 
the same situation, anil the nutmegs?—Yes. 

3501. But in those islands the pepper is grown almost in the same situation, or 
same climate and latitudes as the other spices, is it not ?— I believe it is so at Sum a* 
tra and Java, but 1 do not think there is any pepper in the Moluccas. 

1502. But in Java it is so? — -Yes; but Java is not the native country of the 
clove and the nutmeg. 

1503. How is that country supplied with the article of salt ?—Salt is now a mono¬ 
poly of the government. A sufficient quantity for about six months consumption 
of the inhabitants is manufactured in the country, the rest is imported from Bom¬ 
bay, and a great deal is brought by the Arab ships from the Gulph of Persia. 

1304. Is the salt manufactured within the territories made upon the same prin¬ 
ciple as the manufacture in Madras? — I believe so : merely by evaporation iron* 
the sea-water in sail pans. 

i,505. Does the government derive a large profit from the monopoly?'—Yes, i$ 
does. It is one of the monopolies that has been retained by the government, put, 
however, upon an improved footing, by which it is retailed to the people at, a lower 
price than it formerly was. .. • 

1 506. How is that price, as compared with the price of salt within the Company’s 
territories at Madras?—I rather think much cheaper. 

1.507. Have you any means of comparing at all the amount of consumption per 
head in those territories, compared with the same amount in the Company’s terri¬ 
tories in Madras? — No, I have not. 

1508. Have you any documents which would enable .you to make such a com¬ 
parison ?—None here. 

1509. You 
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bif mean none in England ?—None in England. The calculation was 
4 vWcen, but I have not preserved it. 

consumption then is in no part supplied by any of the salt companies 
n.Majli'as?—It is the object of the government to produce salt wherever they 
fit cheapest ; hut practically I believe it is generally brought by Arab vessels, 
or procured from Bombay, because the communication by sea is so much easier. 

1511. Is there any opium grown in that country at all?—No, none. 

1,512. Any indigo?—Yes ; the indigo plant grows naturally in abundance ; and 
I wished to give encouragement to its culture, but when I left the country they had 
not succeeded in bringing it to any practical state of advancement. 

1513. But there is every reason to suppose, if the culture is properly undertaken, 
it will unquestionably succeed, is there not r—Oh unquestionably. It grows with 
great luxuriance. 

Robert Alexander, Esq., called in j and Examined. 

1514. Mu. Alexander, in what capacities have you been employed during your: Robert Alexander, 


residence in India ?— -Chiefly in the revenue. I was at an early period of my ser¬ 
vice employed in the General department, as secretary, at the factory at Vizagapatam, 
until the abolition of the chiefships, by Lord Hobart, about 1794. 

1515. How long were you in India?— Between 28 and 29 years. 

3516. And how long is it since you returned ?—Between 13 and 14. 

1517. Mere you ever employed iu the actual collection of the revenue?— Yes, 
but in a very circumscribed manner. 

1518. In what district?—111 a part of the oldest possession of the Company; 
always either in the districts of Vizagapatam or of Ganjam. 

1519. Now at the period at which you were acquainted with those districts, what 
was the system of assessment? — With the exception of the small districts, called the 
Havellies, it was all under the ancient zemindars. 

1520. In short, Vizagapatam is part of the Northern Circars ?•— Yes, it is, as well 
as Ganjam, 

1521. Those provinces, I believe, still remain under the zemindarian system, do 
they not ?—Yes. 

i .*> 22. That system was a permanent arrangement for the revenue between the 
Company aud the great landholders of the district ?-— Yes, it was. The system was 
permanent in xt&Jbnn as far as the ancient zemindaries were concerned, but not in 
the amount of the jumraah, which was liable to fluctuation at every renewal of set¬ 
tlement until the permanent settlement in 1801. But the Havclly lands were 
parcelled afterward^ and made iuto small hoondas, answering to the name of per- 
gunnahs or small zeraindartes. 

1523. Now the zemindars within those provinces were chiefs, who were found 
by the Company in possession of extensive rights over portions of the territory, 
were they not?—Yes, they were. 

1.524. Do you conceive that the rights of those chiefs were established, so far 
that they were to be considered the actual proprietors of the land over which their 
authority prevailed ; or do you imagine that they were under the native government, 
before the Company interfered, merely as hereditary managers of the revenue for 
the government ? — I should say, that previous to the possession of the Company 
they had usurped the authority of landholders, and had by prescription become so. 
But that originally they were, under the Mogul government, as farmers or managers 
of the revenue. 

1.525, Then you would say, that the Company, in dealing with them as the 
acknowledged landholders of the provinces, did no injury to the rights of the persons 
who held under them ?-—' Why no, in most cases not. The zemindar of Vizanagrum 
must certainly have been considered by the Company, from the mode of their con¬ 
duct towards him, not only as an independent landholder, but as a petty sovereign, 
whom the Company assisted with troops occasionally, to subjugate the smaller 
zemindaries, over which he had extended his authority. 

152b. lint iu respect of his right cf property iu the soil over which his authority 
extended, he was treated on the same footing with the other landholders?—Yes, 
entirely so; like the rest, his jummah was subject to fluctuation of amount on the 
renewal of every settlement. 

1527. Now are you at all acquainted with the permanent settlement of Bengal, 
by reading or by other means; are you acquainted with the details of its operation '! 
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154 ' 8 . As far -as you arc acquainted with it, you would say t here is*i 
h analogy between the settlement of those provinces in Bengal and the settlements 

effected by the Company with the zemindars in the Northern Circars; is it not so? 
—Yes, 1 should. 

1/529. Now, in the permanent settlements of Bengal it tyas been supposed that 
the Company conferred on the zemindars of those provinces rights to which they 
had not, in fact, any original claim as proprietors of the soil; do you imagine that 
those rights were more clearly established by prescription in the Northern Circars 
than they appear to have been iu the province of Bengal ?-—I do not think that 
they were. 

1530. Do you imagine that the authorities were sufficiently provided with in¬ 
formation ns to the precise extent of the rights possessed by those chiefs at the 
time that the settlements were made, to warrant, the acknowledgment of property 
in the soil on their part ?—Why I doubt whether they were 1 think not ; they 
were not very minutely investigated, 

1531. Docs your knowledge of those countries lead you to believe that there did 
exist any rights in the ryots or cultivators of the country, which were omitted by 
the Company?—I confess I did not, at the time of forming the permanent settle¬ 
ment, enter into any strict examination of the exact rights of the ryots. The 
zemindars had long been considered de facto proprietors or lords of the soil in the 
zetnindaries, and the Company, in the same capacity, in the ilavelly lauds. 

1532. Now, what was the regulation established for the recovery of the assess* 
meat, in case of default, from the zemindars in those districts j was it by sale of their 
estates, or by personal attachment ?— Both by personal attachment and sale of 
lands. 

1533. Were there no instances of sales of estates for arrears of revenue ?—Never, 
until the formation of our new permanent settlement, according to the Bengal 
system, in the year 1801, I think. 

1534. Well, under that system, what was the regulation established for the re¬ 
covery of the arrears of rent; was it by sales of estates?—By sales of estates, or 
portions of the estates; but I beg to say that I never acted as collector under that 
now system, i framed the settlement, made reports of the settlement of two of the 
districts ; but while that report was pending, and before it was carried into effect, 
I was made a judge of the zillah, and went out of the Revenue department. 

1535. 'Then perhaps after that you were not so much acquainted with the revenue 
districts ? —I was afterwards at the board of revenue. 

1536. Well now, what was the result of the settlements in those countries, as it 
affected the possession of the lands in the hands of these chiefs ; Was there much 
sale of property for the arrears of revenue, or was the revenue punctually collected? 
—Very little sale of property among the old zemindars; but a change of property 
in the newly- established zemindaries, that is the Ilavelly lands which l mentioned, 
w hich were converted Into zemindaries on the permanent settlement. 

1537. The Ilavelly lands are government lands, are they not ?—Government 
lands. 

1536. Can you say at all what the condition of the cultivators is under the new 
system j subject to these chiefs, are they liable to great exactions aud oppression?— 
I believe not. 

1539. The apportionment of the assessment among the cultivators is left enthely 
to the zemindar, is it not?— Yes, I believe in the Circars it is. 

1340. Then you have no reason to suppose that in the distribution of that assess¬ 
ment among his cultivators, the zemindar usually acted with any injustice or oppres¬ 
sion?—I believe not; I have no reason to suppose it. 

1.541. Were there not many complaints from the cultivators ? — Not many during 
the time I acted as judge. 

1542. What proportion did the permanent assessment effected in those provinces 
bear, do you suppose, to the produce of the laud; have you any means of know¬ 
ing? —I have left India some time now. but 1 ought to have the means of knowing 
that; that is to say, in the settled countries. I draw a distinction between the old 
and the new zemindaries ; the principle, I believe, established was, that the zemin¬ 
dar's clear profit was one-tenth of the assessment; but the assessment varies much 
in its proportion to the gross produce of the land, and I am not able to state, at this 
distant period, what may be an average proportion. 
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)jd the lands in those provinces change hands much among the different 
/—Among the cdff-established zemindars I think not ; in some of the 
fed zemindaries, the land, as I mentioned, changed hands, but the old 
( 4 »ned, and, 1 believe, still remain the same. 

you consider that that was owing in a great measure to a kind of 
family pride with respect to those possessions, or was there any difference in the 
arrangement of the estates held by the old holders, and those held by the newly- 
constituted holders‘—Probably an attachment of the inhabitants to the form of 
management, and to their zemindars. 

1545. Which led the old proprietors to preserve their estates as long as they 
could ?—Yes. 

1546. Do you know upon what principle the amount of assessment was fixed 
at the time that the permanent settlement was made ?— The principle of the par¬ 
tition ? 

1547. At which the amount of the assessment was fixed; how the Company 
determined the amount which they would assess on the landholders ? — In my case 
It was from an average of years; from an average of the gross produce and the 
revenue, for a long course of years, and survey and report of the then state of the 
country. 

1548. To what extent did that survey go; was it a mere estimate, from the 
records which were found, of the produce of the country, or was it a survey of the 
surface of the district ?—In some small portions of the country it was an actual 
survey of the soil; a measurement of the laud» a native survey. 

1549. Bt»t generally it was confined to a survey from the records, was it? —Yes, 
from the records of the different villages ; from the native records ; not from the 
Company’s records, but from the native records of the villages. 

1550. Did the village societies prevail through those districts ?—Not in the 
correct and efficient, form in which they are described by Sir Thomas Munro, in the 
Ceded Districts ; there was not that complete village polity that he there describes. 
There were head^ of villages and officers, but not by any means such jugular and 
efficient establishments as are described in the Ceded Districts. 

1551. In the collection of his .revenue, did the zemindar treat with each indi¬ 
vidual cultivator, or did he treat with these village officers?— He was in the habit, 
in general, of renting by villages to the head inhabitants themselves, or*, sometimes 
by pergimnahs or small districts to brahmins or others,; and whoever collected the 
immediate revenue of a village, did it through the means of the head man and 
ctirnuui. 

1 552. Do you mean then that the zemindar farmed his revenue to officers under 
him ?—Yes, in almost all eases in the old zeramdaries. 

l 5 $ 3 ’ And that those officers dealt with the village communities for the payment 
of the assessment ? — lor the payment of the assessment. 

J 554 - The cultivator, therefore, had only communicated with the zemindar 
through the village communities first, and then through the farmer of the revenue? 
—Exactly so. ■ 

1555 N ow, was the proportion of waste lands in those provinces very large r— 
Very extensive in most of the settlements. • 

155b* To whom were they assumed to belong?— To the zemin da ravin the zemin- 
daries; to the Company in the'Havellies, until they were parcelled out. . V 

1 557- Were they at all in process of cultivation at the time, that you were 
acquainted with them ?—Net to any extent, 

1558. Not at all ?—The. population qf those districts was still reduced when 
I resided there, from the effects of the extensive famine in 1792, and was not equal 
to any great extension of the cultivation. 

1 55 , 9 ’ And had the effects of that famine extended to the period at which you 
left that district ?—t, tliink fhe effect of it on the population, from the returns and 
from, the appearance of the country, from the vestiges of former cultivation trace¬ 
able among complete jungle in some parts, was evideutly still in force. 

15(50. The. regulation's, then under which the land was subject to (its burdens) 
in that district must have operated as a discouragement to cultivation, if the effects 
of one single period of famine of that description extended to so distant a point of 
time as you mention ; was that so ?— This was gradually ameliorating, but I should, 
not sav the evil was continued or aggravated from the effects of the pressure,of the 
revenue system, # 
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1561. Now what was the practical result in the case of' the cultivato^ 
obtain at all a fair share of the produce of the soil' for his own subsisted, 
general I should say, yes, certainly, with few or hardly iioticcable exceptions. 

1562 What was the price of labour in those provinces generally; have you any 
means of knowing?—My length of absence from India prevents iny giving a decided 
answer to that question. 

1563. In cases of purchase of property between the proprietors themselves, which 
you have mentioned, and among the newly-constituted zemindars, can you say at 
all what was the number of years* purchase at which the estates were exchanged ? 
—Very few indeed. When I speak of exchanges, I mean to say, they were seldom 
or never exchanged but from failure ; they were not exchanged as a merchantable 
property; they seldom changed owners, except sold from default of payment of 
revenue. 

1564. Then in that case they ivere sales on the part of government?—Yes. 
I did not mean, when I said they changed bands, that they changed hands under 
any other circumstances. 

1565. Then there was very little sale of property between the proprietors in that 
country, even among the newly-constituted zemindars ?—Very little indeed. 

15b G. And you would say there was very little saleable value in the land?—Very 
little saleable value. 

1567. The cultivators under the zemindar were considered to bo irremovable 
from their holdings so long as they paid their assessment; was it so ? Or were they 
removable at the pleasure of the zemindar as tenants ?■—I should say, they were 
considered removable at the pleasure of the zemindar, though a measure 3 eldt)ra 
adopted. 

1568. They had no right to retain occupation of the land, even on the terras of 
payiug the assessment ?—It is different in different provinces. 

1569. But you mean not in different parts of the Circars?—No, I mean the 
Ceded District and the Carnatic, where the system is different in that respect. We 
were not aware, in our practice ifi the Circars, of the mcerassy right, which has been 
so much discussed in the Carnatic. 

1570. There appears in that case to be a distinction then between the rights of 
the cultivator in Bengal under the permanent settlement of Bengal, as compared 
with the rights of the Northern Circar; provided he paid his assessment, you see, 
in the Circar he could hardly be said to have had that right ?—From habit he did 
remain there a long time, and there was a distinction between the new and the old 
ryots, but I never heard it rightly defined ; generally speaking, it would not be to 
the interest of the zemindar ; but he could always transfer the land; it was always 
supposed he could ; it might be usurped authority; but, however, such was the state 
of society. 

1571. It is a wild country, is it not, generally; the inhabitants are an independent 
race and difficult to control, are they not?—Yes, in some parts ; but there is n great 
variety of character among the different castes of the inhabitants; it is. a hilly 
country, and the hill zemindars are a very lawless set. 

1572. Well now, taking them generally, was it found very difficult to collect the 
revenue from the old zemindars?—It was formerly in many parts of the district. 

1573. And the Company were frequently obliged to go to great expense in order 
to secure its balances ?—A very great expense- 

1574. And to keep up forces ?—And to keep forces in the field continually, but 
latterly not so much. 

1575. Do you conceive that it would have been possible in that country, instead 
of introducing a permanent zemiudary settlement, to have introduced a settlement 
such as that adopted by Sir Thomas Munro in the Ceded District, namely, a ryot- 
war ; and would it have been inconsistent with the state and institutions of the 
country?—Perfectly inconsistent with the greater part of that district; but it would 
have been quite practicable in many parts. 

1576. Do you think that at the end of the period at which you were acquainted 
with it, if it had been practicable, it would have been expedient to have attempted 
to introduce it gradually, in substitution of the zemindary system ?—I should say 
not. 

1577. Have you beeu acquainted at all with the operation of the ryot war system? 
—As a member of the board of revenue, the reports came before me; but my 
practical revenue administration was of a,very confined nature in fact. 

o ’ 1578. But, 
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dt, however, ns a member of the board of revenue, you were acquainted 
neral operation of the ryotwar system? — Yes, undoubtedly. 

Till you point our. the reasons for which you should conclude it would 
i entirely inapplicable, at the latest period at which you knew the pro¬ 
vinces, to their condition r—I allude chiefly to the hill zemindars, aiul the want, in 
fact, of intercourse, the want of acquaintance with the natives ; intercourse was 
generally held through the means of the zemindars for many years y and the 
climate also would prove an obstacle. 

158b. What were the obstables in the way of the climate?—I mean, that the 
climate of the hill zemindaries was extremely deleterious ; I atn speaking of the 
hill zemindars; in the Havelly it was practicable certainly, in the countries that 
had been long in our possession. 

1581. Do you imagine, from your knowledge of the ryotwar system, that its 
introduction, supposing that change was found practicable, into the Havelly lands, 
would have given any additional security aud protection to the cultivator or no? — 
1 do not think it would, with the establishment of the courts. I think the security 
of the cultivators is as well provided for at present as it would be in a ryotwar 
system. 

1582. What power had the zemindar of enforcing his claims against the culti¬ 
vator?—None but that of sequestration of property and appeal to the courts. 

1583. He could only bring a civil action against the cultivator lor the balance of 
rent, could he ?—Only that. 

1384. Dut he himself was liable to peremptory sale, on the part of the govern¬ 
ment, of Ins estate ?—Yes. 

1385. Now was that not found to operate to the disadvantage very much of the 
zemindar in this manner, that whereas he could only proceed by regular legal pro¬ 
cess in the courts of law for the recovery of his arrears, government might proceed 
at once to the sale of his property for the discharge of the government claims 
Upon him ?— But he could proceed also by a short process; he could proceed to 
the sequestration of the property of the cultivator by the process as prescribed by 
the regulation for sequestrating the property of the cultivator; he could proceed 
both by sequestration of the property and appeal to the court. 

15S6. Then he could in the first instance sequestrate the property, could he, by 
a summary process? — Yes, he could, by a summary process. 'I here was a regula¬ 
tion for the immediate sequestration of property by a short process. A regulation 
came out at the time of the permanent settlement and the establishment of the 
judicial system, which were simultaneous. 

1587. Giving to the zemindar the power of enforcing his claims also ?—Yes. 

1588. Now’ irom the description of the condition of the cultivators under those 
landholders, the Committee may conclude that the farmers of the revenue under 
the zemindars were not very dishonest or oppressive in the execution of, their 
duties ? — No ; I think not. 

1389. Were they subject to any very efficient control on the part of the zemindar; 
the farmers of the revenue under the zemindars ?—Not particularly, 1 think. 

1590. Will you describe more particularly the system by which the zemindar 
claimed his revenue from the cultivators trader the new system? —In general, in 
these small zemindaries, the zemindar managed his revenue ryotwar; that is to say, 
he collects it from the ryots through the head inhabitants of the village ; in fact 
they are his chief agents. 

3591. Then they are rather in the situation of immediate agents of the zemin¬ 
dar than as fanners of his revenue? — Both systems prevail, I believe. 

1592. And it varies iu different parts of the country?—It varies in different 
parts of the country. 

1593. But now in cases where the collection of the revenue from the Cultivator 
is left to the head man of the village very much by the zemindar, is the control over 
that person, on the part either of the zemindar or of the village community, sufficient 
to prevent any great delinquency on his part; in the way of dishonesty or injustice? 
— I believe that the system of the courts is what would control that. I think, pre¬ 
vious to the establishment of the courts, no doubt there was a good deal of oppres¬ 
sion from the middle-inan, whether a head man of the village or whether n separate 
agent. 

1394. But you think latterly that, whether by means of the courts or by the 
vigilance of the village communities, those persons were kept sufficiently within 
control, as to secure the rights of the cultivator and to prevent great oppression ? 
735—III. e 3 — I think 
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I think so. But when I spoke of the zemindar collecting his revenue 1 
if sub renters, I alluded particularly to the older established and large r zeifc 
such as Vizanagrum, Boobilee. Magidole, &c. and to the system they adopted"; not 
to the present mootalulars, that is, persons holding small divisions of property, which 
were allotted at the time of the permanent settlement; they, I believe, in general 
managed the whole by themselves, or probably sometimes rented it to the head 
man ; but they are men comparatively of small means. 

1505. Was there any great amount of European agency employed in the collec¬ 
tion of the revenue in those provinces?—Very little. 

1596. Nothing but the superintendence of collectors?—Of collectors and their 
assistants. 

1597. Always excepting a military force among the hill zemindars?—A military 
force was sometimes necessary to be called in to quell disturbances, but never con¬ 
sidered a medium of revenue collection. 

1598. Have yon a good opinion of native agents, as to their character and 
integrity ? — Why, I think you may fiud native agents of considerable integrity. 

1599. -^ oW was result of the Company's collection in that district very 
uncertain, or was the collection tolerably punctual since the new settlement?— 
Since the new settlement it has been comparatively, with some few exceptions, very 
punctual; in the country that I settled very punctual; in Ganjam not so much ; 
there has been a failure ; it was over assessed. 

1600. And levied at small expense?—Yes. 

1601. Except in cases where t he military force was necessary ?—Except in cases 
where the military force was called in ; but that has been much less frequent, since 
the permanent settlement. 

1602. The assessment must then have been fixed at a moderate rate under the 
new settlement iu the greater part of the districts ?—Rather moderate, not univer¬ 
sally so. 

1003. Are you aware whether it was lowered much from the rate at which it 
had stood under the previous system ?—But little in my case, and still less, I am 
afraid, in others; at Ganjam l still think it is high. 

1604. Now are there any points in which you think the system at present 
prevailing for the collection of the revenue in those districts is capable of much 
improvement, either with respect to the rights of the people, or with respect to the 
Security of the revenue ?—I think not, except by a judicious lowering of the assess¬ 
ment in some places. 

1605. You would say then that the permanent zemindar system is as well 
adapted to those provinces, under their peculiar circumstances, as any other, or 
rUthcr better ?—l think so. 

1606. What is the cultivation of those districts, for the greater part ?—Rice and 
millets, and other dry grains, oil-seeds, and turmeric, and some little sugar; but 
for rice it is not a very good soil; it is too hilly a country : it is not such a rice 
Country as the Carnatic. 

1607. Does the distinction prevail then hetween the dry and the wet lands, 
which is found in the other parts of the territories of Madras ?—Yes. 

1608. And is the assessment higher on the wet lands than on the dry’ ?—It 
differs. There'are some tracts of high land very fertile, that produce crops of the 
more expensive grains ; those are rented very high ; but, generally speaking, the 
Pollam, or the wet lands, rent for much more. 

1609. But is there any distinction made betw een the lands artificially irrigated, 
and those which depend on the rains entirely for moisture ?—All the rice lands are 
almost universally artificially irrigated ; although it depends on the rains, yet the 
Tain is received into reservoirs, and afterwards distributed out, so that it is in fact 
all artifical irrigation for the whole of the cultivation of the wet lands. 

1610. There is no part that depends entirely on the casual rains ?—No. What 
depends on occasional rains is always classed with the high land. 

1611. And that bears a lower assessment ?—Yes, I should say generally a lower 
assessment. 

1612. Was it id 1 attempted, during the period you were acquainted with those 
districts, to introduce new articles of cultivation ?—Foreign cotton was introduced, 
and sugar growth for the Europe market, but failed in the Cossimutah division, 
south of Vizagapatam, Indigo was cultivated with some success north of Viza- 
gapatuin. 

1613. By 
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413. • .atives ?—No, not by natives ; one of tlie, first introducers of the 

mt.ydn Ayas the present Chairman of the Company, Sir Robert Campbell, when 
^ V merchant in that province,. 

^ 'Were there any establishments of that description in the country at the 
period you were leaving it ?—Yes. 

1615. Arc you aware whether those establishments succeeded ? — I believe they 
succeeded in a certain degree ; not 'much, not particularly well,; I do not know 
whether they continue to exist. 

1616. Can you speak at all as to the effect produced on those establishments, 
by their neighbourhood, among the population ? —-I believe it was good as fir as 
ryots were concerned, that it was beneficial to the ryots employed in that cultivation. 

1617. You consider the ryots in the neighbourhood of those cultivations were iu 
a better condition than the rest of the country ? —Yes. 

1618. To what should you ascribe that difference?—To. the fact, that the 
planters of indigo found it their interest to pay them a higher value for the land 
occupied by the indigo plant than they could obtain for their share of produce when 

, it was under a different cultivation. 

1619. Did the indigo manufacturers obtain possession of considerable portions 
of land in the names of natives, or did .they contract with, individual cultivators ?■— 
No, they got the permission of the government to hold under the zemindar j it was 
not Havefty land; they took it at a time before the permanent settlement was 
formed ; they had permission of government to hold several complete villages under 
the Rajah of Vizanagrum. 

1620. It was all in that district, was it?— Yes. 

1621. Now, are you aware whether there were frequent disputes and misunder¬ 
standings between those persons, the manufacturers of indigo, and the natives of 
the country ?-— Slight disputes, which I have been engaged in settling myself when 
secretary to the chief in council; disputes as to the irrigation, slight disputes as to 
watercourses, but never to any great extent. 

1622. You conceive then, on the whole, the residence of those persons in the 
country did not lead to much increase of disorder l —By no means, I should say the 
contrary. 

1623. It had the contrary effect ? — Yes. 

1624. And that it unquestionably improved the resources of the district ?—I think 
it did, as far as it went ; but the effects were not extensive. 

1625. Then you would infer, from your knowledge of those instances, that pro¬ 
vided it was in other respects practicable, as far as the condition of the natives 
would be concerned, ancl the collection of the revenue, and the resources of the 
country, that the addition of Europeans to such undertakings was rather beneficial 
than otherwise ?-~I should say certainly, in that part of the country no doubt of it; 
but the climate and soil are not favourable to many speculations. 

1626. In the bases of the estates held under the zemindars of those provinces, 
were there any pottahs, or leases, given to the cultivators at all ? — Yes ; it was 
nominally an obligatory thing to give pottahs before the regulations ; it. was a com*' 
pulsory thing, in order to make the agreement valid. I believe cultivation very 
often w as carried on without pottahs; but when the permanent settlement and judicial 
system took place, it was made compulsory; there was a law established, rendering it 
compulsory to grant pottahs in all cases. 

1627. Do you extend that statement both to the new- and the old zemindars ?— 
The new and the old zemindars. 

1628. To all ?—To all. 

1629. And was the regulation strictly observed ?—I should doubt it Very often, 
for it could not be ascertained, except it came before a court ; and I fancy in many 
cases it was neglected, and is to this day neglected. 

1630. It was not very well in the power of the courts to enforce it universally, 
except in those individual cases of complaint which came before them ?-—Cer¬ 
tainly not. 

1631. Do you apprehend, that supposing the pottahs were universally adopted, 
that they would constitute a very effectual security for the rights of the ryot ? — 

I think so ; but in the case of the non-existence of pottahs, it was often as much 
the fault of the ryot; the ryot was often afraid of receiving apottah ; he was afraid 
of not being able to fulfil his agreement, and the neglect was as much on his part, 
with a view to evade responsibility, as it was on the part of the zemindar, with a wish 
to exact. 
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1632. Were the ryots allowed by the zemindar to subdivide their 1 
(heir own discretion among their children ?—-I do not know ; I cannot 1 
that. 

1633. Was the salt manufacture carried on on the coast of the Northern drears? 
Were you at all acquainted with that district ?—Yes ; I was acquainted with the. 
manufacture very well: I forget the amount though. I was there when the salt 
monopoly was established, and it was surprising the little effect that the collection 
of that very large revenue bad, the very small pressure that it seemed to have on 
the inhabitants, and the few complaints made by them when it was established. 

1634. Was it made a monopoly ?—Yes. 

1635. It existed as a free manufacture before?—No, there were salt farms- 
before both in the zemindaries and in the Havelly lands, but they were on such terms 
that the profits of the salt farms were very little, and the commodity was so little 
valuable, m fact, that although there were salt farms, they produced little or nothing. 

1636. But notwithstanding the levy of the new revenue, it did not appear at all 
3 measure that excited complaint, or was felt as oppressive by the inhabitants? 
—No. 

1637. Was the price much raised by the establishment of the monopoly ?— 
Greatly. 

1638. What should you say was the effect on the consumption, the raising of the 
price ?—It affected the consumption very little. 

1639. Do you conceive, from what you know of the natives, that their consump¬ 
tion of salt was nearly as large as they would require under any circumstances ?— 
I believe so, perfectly. 

1640. And you think there is no reason to suppose, even if the price of salt was 
lowered in those districts, that the consumption would be much extended ?—No, 
I do not. 

1641. Is there much smuggling on that coast?--^Not a great deal. 

1642. Is the salt delivered to the consumer without much adulteration, do you 
imagine, by the merchants purchasing from government ?—Yes, I do not recollect 
cases of complaint of adulteration in any instance. 

1643. Was there any opium cultivated there in your time ?—‘None. 
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THE RIGHT HON. THOMAS FRANKLAND LEWIS, in the Chair. 


IV. £. Baylty, Esq. 
23 Mu$5h 183a. 


William Buttei'icorth Bay ley, Esq., called in; and Examined, 

3644. YOU have been employed in a variety of offices in India?—Yes, I have: 
I was a member of council for five years, before which I held the office of chief 
secretary to government. 

1645. During the latter part of your residence in India, have your public duties 
made you at all conversant with the operation of the revenue on salt ?—I have no 
minute knowledge of the details of the salt system, but I have some general infer* 
mation upon the subject. 

1646. Do you conceive that the monopoly of the Company has the effect of 
raising the price of salt, as it is now supplied to the consumer, very much, above that 
at which it might be supplied by private manufacturers, supposing they were at 
liberty to conduct it ?—1 conceive there can be no doubt of it. 

1647. Have you any reason to suppose that if the price of the salt could be, by 
any difference of arrangement, reduced, it would lead to any very extended con¬ 
sumption in the territories which are now snpplied by the Bengal market ?— 1 have 
no doubt that if the salt were furnished to the public at a lower rate, a much larger 
quantity would be consumed. 

1648. Do you apprehend that that would arise from the increased consumption 
of the natives, or would it be applied to other purposes, such as the feeding of 
cattle ?—I should think from both causes. 

1649. The probability is, that there would be an increased consumption, is it 
not ?—I think there would be a much larger quantity consumed. 

1650. What do you consider to be the quality of the salt. when it reacheijjtjie 
consumer ?—I consider it to be much adulterated, especially in the more distant 
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eib&IM Beftaf /and Bengal. It is notorious that it is frequently adulterated with 


impflue oalts. 

that take place after it is cleared from the Company’s goolahs r— 
-IfcR,-anrfjpcnalties are prescribed when such adulteration may be proved. 

Have you turned your mind to the consideration whether it would be 
practicable so to alter the system that at present supplies salt in the territories of 
Bengal, as to furnish it at a lower rate to the consumer, and at the same time not to 
sacrifice the revenue of the Company ?•—1 have considered the subject, and I have 
always been of opinion that the quuntity might he increased gradually, but certainly 
to a very considerable extent, without ultimate loss of revenue to the government. 

16,53. Wild you explain in what manner it would be practicable to effect that 
object ?—The government can at any time furnish a larger quantity, and at a lower 
price; and if the salt were procurable by individuals at a cheaper rate than it is at 
present, more would be consumed for their own use, and probably lor the feeding 
of cattle and other agricultural purposes ; but I am opinion that the process must 
be conducted With caution, and that there would he a great risk of serious loss of 
revenue if any large increase was suddenly made in the amount supplied to the 
market. 

1654. Have you ever been able to arrive at any conclusion at all satisfactory to 
yourself as to the practicability of substituting the private manufacture of salt for 
the monopoly?—I have not seen any scheme which struck me as calculated to effect 
that object consistently with the security of the revenue. The importation of foreign 
salt from other countries, if it could be effected at a lower rate, and if that salt 
were equally acceptable to the people, might, by means of a custom duty, furnish 
an equal amount of revenue. 

1655. vSupposing that it were ascertained that salt could be imported, and deli¬ 
vered at Calcutta at a lower price than the salt which is afforded by the Company, 
do you conceive it would be possible to make any experiment as to the admission 
of salt under those circumstances, with a custom duty payable to the Company, in 
connexion with the present system; or do you suppose that any such change of 
import duties as that must be accompanied with a change of the monopoly system 
at the same time ?—I do not think the two could go on together ; we import a con¬ 
siderable quantity of salt from Madras, but it is the property of government; and 
if it were not so, it would be subject to a duty amounting nearly to a prohibition. 

I do not see how the interest of government in the monopoly could be preserved, 
if salt could be imported at a moderate rate of duty by individuals. There is, in 
fact, no prohibition now to the importation of salt from foreign countries, but 
a duty of three rupees per maurul is exacted. Even with this heavy duty, I believe 
it has been imported by individuals, and sold, in particular instances, to advantage 
in Calcutta. 

1656. Such a combination of the two systems being, as you conceive, imprac¬ 
ticable, should you imagine that it would be possible to substitute within the 
territories of Bengal, for the Company’s monopoly, a system of superintendence for 
the levying of a duty analogous to the excise duty which was imposed upon salt iu 

England?.I think that there are very formidable objections to anything like an 

excise system in India. The want of integrity amongst the lower classes of natives 
would, I think, defeat any plan, the success of which depended on the employment 
of a large number of subordinate agents. 

165;. Do you imagine that if the system were changed in the manner which has 
been described, it would require a more extensive agency, in order to secure the 
collection of such a duty upon the manufacture, than is required at present for the 
actual superintendence of the manufacture as an establishment of the Company?— 
It appears to me that it would. 

1658. Will you explain in what manner?—At present all the public officers of 
government, and especially those in imd about the districts in which the salt is 
made, are bound by severe penalties to aid in suppressing the illicit sale, transit 
and possession of salt, and arc thus virtually employed in the maintenance of the 
monopoly. That could not be the case, I presume, under an excise system. 

1659. Assuming that the same amount of establishment were maintained, the 
same number of persons employed, and persons of the same description employed, 
as are now necessary for the purpose of securing the monopoly, can you point out 

ances which would render such an agency insufficient for the collection 
Supposing that the restrictions and penalties which are now applicable 
and fanners, their agents and village officers and molungees, as well 
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to the servants of government in every department, could be maintd 

forced as heretofore, and that the officers in the salt department could' 

e same judicial powers as are now vested in them, I do not immediately J 
the collection of an excise duty might not be as efficient as the present system ; 
but neither do I see what advantages are expected to result from the change. 

.1660. Has it not been found necessary, in order to enable the government to 
carry on the trade in salt, to limit the amount of salt that shall be sold in uny one 
parcel ?—The salt in each lot sold at auction is limited to a certain amount, 

1661, Do you recollect what is the smallest quantity that can he sold to any 
individual at the government sale?—Oue thousand maunrls, 1 think. 

1662. Have you ever had occasion to consider what effect it produces upon the 
trade ?—I think not at all an injurious one. 

16G3. Does it not create a sub-monopoly in the market ?—The amount is so 
small that it does not interfere with the purchase by a merchant of very moderate 
means. 

i() 64, Are not the individuals who deal with the government very few in num¬ 
ber ?—I believe they are; there is in fact a species of sub-monopoly existing. 

16(15. Would not a change in the system upon which that is carried on, by col¬ 
lecting the government revenue by an excise duty, and letting all persons enter 
into the trade who would wish to do so, break down that which is described as 
a sub-monopoly ?—I should thiuk so : it appears to be the natural inference that it 
would do so. The security of the revenue is a different question. 

1666. Have you any reason to believe that the consumers pay a higher price for 
the salt than is necessary to give to the government the advantage which it derives 
from its monopoly, which is said to be 80 per cent., and to replace the capital 
employed in the manufacture ?—I have no doubt that a larger supply might be 
furnished at a cheaper rate, and without loss to government, if it were done gra¬ 
dually. The extension of the supply has been urged repeatedly by the Court of 
Directors, and considered by the government, but the state of the finances has 
hitherto prevented them from making the experiment. 

1667. Provided ouly that the government were no losers as to the amount of the 
revenue, do you entertain any doubt that it would be beneficial generally that they 
should get rid of the trading in salt, and leave that to the private manufacturer ? 
—That being secured, I should say it would be better. Another plan has been 
suggested which I suppose is familiar to the Committee ; viz, that the government, 
instead of selling by public sale the salt manufactured ou its account, should open 
its goolahs to all purchasers at a fixed rate. This plan was in force during 
Mr. Hastings’s government, and might I think answer if it were now adopted. 

1668. Is not that the plan at Madras ?—I believe so. It exists in fact in the 
manufacturing districts in Bengal, where persons may buy small quantities by retail 
for home consumption, at a fixed and moderate price. 

1669. Do you know what the regulations are under which salt is now imported 
into Bengal from foreign countries?—Salt not imported on account of the Company 
is subjected to a custom duty at the port of Calcutta. Such salt is subject to 
a duty of three rupees a raaund. 

1670. Are you aware that the duty roust be paid the moment it is landed?— 
The duty must be paid before the salt is removed. 

1671. And that no person may buy it except tbe government?—The govern¬ 
ment allow the proprietors the option of delivering the salt, either in the custom¬ 
house or in the government goolahs } but having paid the duty, they may clear it 
away, only obtaining a pass if they wish to take it up the country. 

1672. Is there aoy intentional obstruction offered ou the part of the govern¬ 
ment ?—Not the least; on the contrary, I think that the government would be glad 
to have any quantity of salt imported at a duty of three rupees a maund. 

1673. Then the foreign salt imported is upon a different footing from the coast 
salt imported ?—Yes. But salt imported from the Persian Gulf, Museat, and other 
places, not on account of the Compauy, pays the same rate of duty, viz. three rupees 
a maund. 

1674. Then the Committee are to understand that the foreign salt may be sold 
by the private importer after having paid the duty, as well as the coast salt?—Yes. 
The coast salt, however, is government property ; it is dispatched by the officers of 
government from the coast, and sold on account of government at the public sales 
in Calcutta. 

1675. When 
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hen the salt from the Coromandel coast was first imported into Cal- 
|/ liked by the natives ?—Not so much as it has been recently. 

Can you recollect what was the difference of sale price of that salt and 
D il salt?—I should say that some years ago, when the Bengal salt sold at 
350 rupees the 100 mauuds, the Coromandel salt sold perhaps at 230 rupees or 
240 rupees. 

1677. Has any change taken place in the taste of the consumers consuming that 
salt, and is it more liked now than it formerly was ?—Among the upper ranks the 
salt, I believe, is not much used; but among the lower ranks it is become more 
extensively consumed than it used to be. 

1678. Does it sell at a higher price ?— '-Yes, and finds a readier market. 

1679. H as the quantity of that salt increased? — 'Hie quantity imported from 
Madras has greatly increased within the last lo or 12 years. The annual supply 
is now limited, by a resolution of government, to six lacs of maunds, and I think 
the average importation formerly was from two lacs and a half to three lacs and 
a half, though much more in particular years. 

1680. Can you state what is the difference between the cost of the Ilenga! and 
the Coromandel salt 7 1 —I cannot state the exact price of the Madras salt, but 
I know that the salt imported from the coast latterly produced as great or a greater 
profit to the government than that manufactured in some of the salt districts of 
Bengal. 

ifiSi. According to the system in which the affairs of India are now admi¬ 
nistered, if it should appear to be desirable to substitute for the present Company’s 
monopoly the principle of levying a duty upon the plan of an excise duty, in what 
wav would that object be effected ; from what body would the orders emanate; 
would they go from the Board of Control ?—The Board of Control would not 
probably originate the order. The orders are supposed to emanate from the Court 
of Directors, sanctioned by the Board. 

1682- Would the local government have the power to effect anything of the 
kind ? — The local government have sometimes adopted measures involving very 
extensive changes without any previous reference to the authorities at home, which 
have been sometimes confirmed and approved by the home authorities, and at other 
time rejected. 

1683. Have you had occasion to turn your attention to the opium monopoly ?— 

I have no personal or practical knowledge of the details; but such general infor¬ 
mation as I obtained from the correspondence which came under my vimv as 
a member of government. 

1684. Do you recollect what has been the amount annually put into the pockets 
of government from the sale of opium of late ?—I think a net revenue, fluctuating 
from 700,000 /. to 1,000,000 1 . a year. 

168,5. I» R upon the increase or decrease?— The sale price has very much 
diminished, but the quantity of opium brought to market has very much increased 
of late years. 

1686. ’ Do you think the revenue upon that stands upon a secure footing? — Yes, 

I think it does, unless the Chinese should practically enforce their laws against the 
udmissiou of opium. I do not think the revenue will fall much below what it is at 
present. The demand for opium is increasing. Onr means of augmenting the 
supply are very great indeed; we can extend the quantity supplied from the Bengal 
presidency very largely ; we could afford a still greater reduction of price, under 
the supposition that the demand continues to increase iu the same ratio as it has 
done of late years. 

1687. Does the difficulty of smuggling it into China increase with the quantities 
tlmt are carried in ? — I should say, apparently not; we have heard of very little 
difficulty in its being smuggled of late years. The local authories must of course 
wink at it. 

1688. What change has taken place in the selling price at China ; what re¬ 
duction has been produced?—-I can scarcely speak of the sale price in China, 
except by inference from that of our own sales. I think the average sale price 
of opium in Calcutta for some years past may be taken at about 1 ,400 rupees 
a chest. 

1689. What is the highest price you have known it at?—In the year 1821 
1 think it realized about 4,000 rupees a chest. It averaged about 2,000 rupees 
a chest for a considerable time before 1 820. 
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1690. Can opium be grown at a less cost in the provinces of Bengal, tEfc 
other part of India?—It has been so understood. 

1691. And of better quality r —And of better quality. 

1692. Have you any means of informing the Committee to what extent Bengal 
has that advantage over the other districts, in the facility of growing it, and in the 
superiority of quality?—I cannot answer that question specifically; I could only 
compare the profit on it with that on the Malvva opium ; we have the means of 
comparing the two by the difference of their respective cost and sale. 1 tluuk the 
cost of growing Malwa opium is double that of Bengal. 

1693. When you say the cost is double, you mean that the sum paid to the 
cultivator in Malwa, is double wlmt is paid for the same quantity in Bengal ?— 
Yes; in the provinces of Behar and Benares, under the Bengal presidency. 

1694. Supposing that the cultivation were conducted under the same circum¬ 
stances in both countries, do you imagine that the cultivator in Bengal would not 
require the same price to secure him profit in the undertaking ?—1 think the Bengal 
cultivator now gets his fair profit upon the undertaking. The zemindar derives 
a profit also. 

1695. Do you recollect what is the difference of price at which it is now sold by 
the Company, and purchased by them ?—The cost is, I believe, about 300 rupees 
a chest, and it sells tor 1,200, 1,400 or 1,500 rupees a chest. 

1696. Have you reason to think that the chest of Malwa opium would cost the 
cultivator 600?—Yes; that is about the estimated expense, as we have always 
understood it, from Malwa and Bombay. 

1697. With respect to quality, which is considered the best ; —The price of the 
Behar opium has generally maintained a superiority over the Malvva ; there was 
one year, in which there was a failure of the manufacture of Behar opium, from 
mismanagement on the part of the agency officers, and in that year and one or two 
subsequent ones, the Malvva opium did, I believe, bring a higher price in the China 
market. 

1698. Is there any other source from which China derives a simply of opium 
Sometimes from the Americans and other foreigners trading to China. 

1699. Is that brought down the Persian Gulf?—No; it is brought from the 
Mediterranean, from Smyrna. 

1700. Is that of superior quality to the Asiatic opium?—I imagine that which is 
supplied to China is not superior. It is at all events not so much prized by the 
Chinese. 

1701. Is that trade on the increase or decrease?—I believe latterly on the 
decrease ; they cannot compete with our opium in the market. 

1702. Is the trade in Malwa opium entirely free, or do the governors interfere 
to take duties upon it ?—They take duties unquestionably ; they levy very heavy 
transit duties. The cultivators also pay a higher rent or rate of revenue in propor¬ 
tion to the profit of the opium cultivation. 

1703. Do they levy a higher rate of duty upon the poppy grounds, than upon 
the other grounds?— Much larger than upon the ordinary cultivation. The soil 
upon which the poppy is grown is called garden soil; rich soil, which is carefully 
prepared and manured. The rent levied upon opium ground is as high as upon 
almost any species of cultivation; sugar and tobacco, for instance, or any crop of 
the most valuable description. 

1704. And in addition to that, there are transit duties?—Yes, 011 all opium from 
Central India not belonging to government; and further, the cost of insurance 
must be added to the expense of Malwa opium, for they pay an insurance, to 
secure its safe transit through the countries they are obliged to traverse. A system 
has lately been introduced, under which individuals receive a pass or license, paying 
us a certain amount, and then their opium passes through our territories without 
interruption. 

1705. From what port does it go ?— Heretofore from the ports of Diu and 
Daniaun, Portuguese settlements. 

1706. Has that change been lately effected by orders from the supreme govern¬ 
ment?—Yes; in consequent of its being supposed that our former or monopoly 
system produced a bad feeling in Central India. 

1707. Has there been any opportunity of knowing the effect which it has pro¬ 
duced ?—It commenced just when I was leaving India. The revenue that the 
government formerly derived from the Malwa opium would doubtless suffer a 
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'Jblc decrease, but it was assumed, upon fair grounds, that a revenue of 
(cs of rupees would still be collected. 

i your opinion, would the net revenue diminish much ?—Yes, it certainly 
considerably. 

— l^oy. Was the direction that the price of the passes should be fixed at some¬ 
what below the difference of the cost of transit ?—Yes. 

1710. Will you explain why you conclude that the revenue will suffer so much? 
—Because the government before had great advantages in procuring opium in 
Malwa. A large quantity was obtained under engagements with the native States, 
on terms which were supposed to be injurious to those States. 

1711. Were there not considerable quantities of opium, under the former system, 
which escaped the revenue? — Undoubtedly; but then they were exposed to great 
hazards by a circuitous and a very long route. 

1712. Do you conceive, if this system were to succeed, and that large quan¬ 
tity which lias hitherto escaped the revenue were to be hereafter taxed, that there 
would be a large reduction in the net revenue? — In that case the net loss would 
be less considerable. It was the object of government that the price of the passes 
should be considerably under the expense of taking it by the other route. 

1713. Would not the transit through Bombay be more secure? — Yes; it would 
pass through territories under our own protection, and the route is also much the 
nearest. 

1714. Did not a great proportion of it go to the river Indus? — -Yes, it went 
to the Indus, through a part of the Sandy Desert, and by a very circuitous route. 

1715. In what vessels is the Malwa opium carried to China ?—In vessels under 
Portuguese colours generally, but l believe the capital employed is British. 

1716. What Chinese ports does it go to? — Entirely to Canton. 

3717. Have yon any knowledge of any American or Portuguese vessels finding 
their way to the northern ports of China ? —I have heard recently of one or more 
small vessels making a voyage along the coast of Chinn, smuggling as they went 
along. The attempt was, I believe, partially successful. I do not know under 
what colours it was done, but very possibly under English colours. 

1718. Do you think that the same amount of revenue could be levied upon 
opium by any change in the mode of collection ?— I do not. 

1719. Do you think it is absolutely necessary that the Company or governing 
power, be it what- it muy, should continue to trade in opium ? —The Company can 
scarcely be said to trade in it. 

1720. Does not the Company actually buy the opium to sell again?— It makes 
advances for the cultivation of the poppy. 

1721. In one portion of the progress of opium between the producer and the 
consumer, are not the Company in India actually the possessors of the opium ? — 
There is no doubt they are. 

1722. Is not that distinct from the process of levying a duty? — In that sense 
they may be considered as traders, but they never export it; they dispose of it to 
the merchants by public auction, in order to raise a revenue for territorial purposes. 

1723. What is the smallest quantity which the Company sell ?— I think five 
chests. 

1724. Is the trade confined to few hands? — No; I believe every commercial 
house in Calcutta is engaged in it ; it is a perfectly open traffic. 

1725. Will you explain precisely what the system was under which the opium 
was grown, under the superintendence of the Company’s officers in the States of 
Malwa ? —It was obtained chiefly uuder treaties with the native princes of those 
States, and by contracts with rich individuals. The government agent, Mr. Swin- 
ton, was the principal person employed ; he used every means in his power, by Ills 
own knowledge of the process of the manufacture in Bengal, to improve the* manu¬ 
facture in Malwa; he visited the different places where the cultivation took place, 
and by degrees improved the drug very materially. 

1726. The agent entered into a contract with the cultivator, making him an 
advance ?—No, not with individual cultivators. A large portion of the drug was 
furnished by contracts directly with the native princes and chieftains, each of which 
engaged to supply a certain quantity of opium of a certain quality, at a certaiu time, 
and if it was found to be of inferior quality, it was rejected. The agent explained 
why it was rejected, and what was necessary to bring it to the state of purity or 
oonsistence required. 
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17*27. Those States are bound by treaty?—Yes 5 they further agreed t 
e cultivation of the poppy beyond a certain extent* 

1728. When it. was delivered into the hand of the agent, how was it disp^ 

He had it manufactured into cakes of a proper size, and packed and sent off to 

Bombay. It was sold at Bombay by auction, on account of the government, in the 
same manner as in Bengal. 

1729. Then the agent had the whole of it iu his own hands before it went to 
market?—Yes ; it Was in his hands., and was generally examined and packed up in 
ehests, under his superintendence and direction. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Barnexvall, called in j and Examined. 

1730- YOU were employed for some time under the Bombay government, in 
- the land-revenue department?—I was, for 12 years. 

1731, What was your precise duty in that department?—I was Assistant to the 
Collector in Gujerat and in the zillah north of the river Mhye, from the year 
J806 to the year 1819. 

1732. Will you explain what was the system which prevailed in those countries 
for the collection of the land revenue?—At the time we got possession of the 
districts north of the river Myhee, by cession from the Gykwar, the country was 
in a very disturbed state, and it was thought expedient to follow the system for 
& limited period, which had existed under the native governments. 

1433. In what did that system consist ?—In settling the revenues by an agree¬ 
ment with the desoy, or the head hereditary district officer; through his agency 
the revenue was settled with the potail of the villages, who entered into a bond to 
pay the revenue of the village, and realize it according to the existing rates of 
assessment. 

1734. Are those officers appointed by the Company?—The desoy is the here¬ 
ditary district officer in Gujerat; the mujmoodar is the hereditary district record- 
keeper ; these officers perform the same duties for the district, as the potail and 
tullattie do for the villages. 

1735. Was tins the system that prevailed under the native governments ?—It was. 

1736. The desoy is an hereditary officer?—Yes, he is. 

1737. How is he paid?—By the produce of rent-free lands in the villages, anti 
also from fees and money payments, when employed by government. 

1738. lie was an hereditary collector of the revenue?—He was the hereditary 
head of a district, and performed revenue and police duties, under the control, of 
the native governments. 

1739. Iiow did you ascertain what he had to pay to the government?—This 
was ascertained from the collection of former years. The revenue that each dis¬ 
trict yielded to the former government is stated in the treaty of cession to us. The 
desoy, from the accurate information he possessed, was able to ascertain the detailed 
rents paid by the cultivator to the potail j they were regulated by the mamool, or 
the pergunnah rates, which were well understood in the district, and by them the 
revenue was assessed ; so long as the collector was not able to procure the accounts 
iu detail of the villages, he was obliged, for the safety of the revenue, to follow this 
system, and until the country was in an improved state of tranquillity. 

1740. After one or two years, what course was adopted r—After two or three 
years this system was relintpiished, and settlements were made with the heads of 
villages, or the potails. 

1741. What description of settlement?—A settlement with the potails of the 
villages. The potails entered into a bond for the amount of the revenue, realizing 
it according to the prevailing rates of assessment in their villages. 

1742. Did that arrangement vest in the potail any property in the land ?—None 
whatever j he had the usufruct, by inheritance, in the land he occupied, nothing 
more. 

1743. In what way were the ryots protected from any demand being made, by 
this individual, of a greater sum than was paid to the government ?—fti case of any 
attempt of the potail to over-exact, or to depdrt from assessing according to the 
village rates, the ryot complained to the collector for redress. 

1744. Under the system pursued*before the lands were ceded, was it understood 
that the ryots held on the condition that a fixed payment should bo made, or was 
it understood that they should always pay as much as they could ? —The practice, 
under the Mabratta government, rendered no assessment fixed, nor was the public 
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d, although it was restrained by attention to the prevailing rates of 
listing in the villages. The land is held by three descriptions of land- 
the permanent occupant, or the hereditary cultivator ; second, the 
t tenant; and thirdly, the temporary tenant. The title of the first class, 
btT permanent occupant, has descended to them from their ancestors, and they 
either cultivate or let their lands to the other two descriptions of tenants, or they 
employ labourers in cultivating them. 

1745. Were records always kept of the different tenures in those villages ?—The 
records were most imperfect, and not to be depended on. The country had been 
so much disturbed by disputes between the different branches of tho Gykwar 
family, and the system of farming had so long prevailed, that scarcely any district 
records were forthcoming, or if they existed, they were concealed and withheld by 
the local officers. 

174b. Has it been the habit of the Company’s government to ascertain rights 
and settle them?—Their object has been to acquire every information, to enable 
them to do so ; and to ascertain and define with accuracy ail rights, and afterwards 
to settle and confirm them. 

1747. What progress has been made?—The tenure of the landholder hits been 
ascertained, with the extent and class of the land he occupies; the assessment on 
it is no longer liable to increase; while remissions, where necessary or called for, arc 
granted. 

1 748. Of whom do they take the lands ?—The lands that have uo permanent 
tenants are usually let out every year on the best terms that are offered, through the 
mauaging agent of government in the villages, usually the potail. 

1749. Is the rate at which an annual tenant shall be permitted to occupy the 
land fixed by usage in such a way that if he agrees with the potail, the amount of 
rent, to he paid by him is always known ?—The lands that have no permanent 
tenants ire leased to cultivators, and the rents agreed upon are registered in the 
records of the village, and a writing is at the same time given to the cultivator, 
specifying the terns or rent he is to pay for them. The mamool, or customary 
rates of assessment on the land held by the hereditary cultivators, may always be 
ascertained by a local inquiry, in case of a complaint of over-exaction. 

1750. Do those lands that are permanently occupied, and those of the .second 
description that are leased annually, comprehend all the lands of the village?—They 
include all the arable land in the village m the zillah north of the Myhoe. Perma¬ 
nent occupants hold the greater portion of the lands, and but a very small portion 
arc annually leased. 

1751. Are there any lands that are let for short leases ?—-Yes > the permanent 
occupant often lets ■ his lands to tenants on short leases; hut the lands annually 
leased iu the villages are very inferior lands, and seldom taken beyoud the year. 

1752. Is there much waste land?—Very little waste land that is arable ; nearly 
all the land capable of cultivation in the districts north of tho Myhee is occupied or 
leased annually. 

1753. According to your description of the village arrangements for the culti¬ 
vation of the land, it would appear that you consider the property of the land vested 
in the village entirely ? — The hereditary occupant only claims the usufruct, not the 
ownership, of the land ; the impositions of the Mahomedan governments must have 
annihilated property, if it ever existed; and the demands of the Mahrattas not 
being limited, no property cun be said to have existed in the lands held by the here¬ 
ditary cultivators, when we succeeded to those districts, but the usufruct. 

1754. From your description of the system, are the occupants, cither permanent 
or annual, under the village corporation as the proprietor of the laud? — The village 
corporation are permanent occupants themselves; for most of them are the descen¬ 
dants of the original potails. They claim no property in the land. 

1755* When you use the term permanent occupants, do you mean to imply that 
they are really persons who have a right to claim the land without the fee-simple in 
the land, or that they are actually the proprietors of the soil r—No ; tho fields that 
the permanent occupant holds he derives from his ancestors; he does not claim 
a property in them ; government is vested with the property in them. 

175b, Upon the whole, are they upon the same footing as the ryots throughout 
the greater part of India may be supposed to stand upon, namely as occupants of 
the land, who continue in occupation as long as they pay their assessment according 
to thepergunnah rates?—That is all they either claim or possess. 
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1757. Are there any larger landholders in that province —Not any I 
in any part of those districts under the direct rule of our government; but fc 
Cool)' and Rajpoot chiefs who hold large possessions, in which they are t 
prietors of the land, paying an inconsiderable sum as t ribute to our government. 

1758. Is there any class that corresponds at all with the zemindars?—No, the 
zeinindary system does not exist anywhere in the Gujerat as at Bengal. The 
potail and other hereditary landholders are called zemindars in Gujerat, but are 
not the proprietors of the land, government being considered to be vested with the 
property in the soil, and as landlord, entitled to the rent of it, or a share of the 
produce equal to it. 

1759. Under this system has the amount of revenue collected by government 
increased or decreased ? — The revenue did increase from lamia formerly waste, 
since brought into cultivation ; no mamool or established rates of assessment 
increased, but in many cases the rates were reduced. 

1760. In your acquaintance With the country, which you say continued from 
its first occupation nearly to the present time, has the state of the cultivators 
improved or otherwise ?— The state of the cultivators, on the last occasion when 
I visited the districts in 1821, had, I think, improved ; but I believe their agricul¬ 
tural produce has since fallen in value, and the profits of the fanner and cultivator 
reduced proportionally. 

1 761. To what circumstance do you attribute the fall in value of the agricultural 
producer — To the altered condition of the country, and to tho large establish¬ 
ments maintained by the Gykwar government and other States being reduced; 
this has caused u less demand, while a state of internal peace prevents all extra 
demand : nearly the whole of the population has become agricultural, and the 
supply of grain so far exceeds the consumption, that there had been a glut in all the 
markets for one or two years in the provinces on the western side of India before 
1 left it ; the effects of importations of cotton cloths from England had greatly 
lessened manufactures, and commerce was also languid. 

1762. Has the currency remained the same? — The currency has not been 
altered. 

1763. What has been the currency in those countries?—The currency is th» 
old sicca rupee, coined by us at the mint of Ahmadabad. 

1764. In consequence of the fall in the value of the produce, has an abatement 
been made in the rents? —I believe very large abatements had been granted before 
I left India, to the extent, I understood, of several lacs of rupees. 

1765. Did it ever happen that those rent* fell into arrear ?—I believe there has 
been some arrear of late years; but this is a point on which my information does 
not enable me to speak with auy accuracy. 

1 7 66. If the potail should have occasion to enforce the payment of rent which 
has fallen into arrear, what means must he have recourse to ? — He would probably 
apply to the collector in case of any measure of coercion becoming necessary, or ba 
responsible if he did not. 

1767. What would the collector then do? — The collector would be regulated in 
his conduct by the circumstances of the defaulter: if the arrear arose out of a 
revenue balance, he might probably remit the arrear, or he might distrain or 
imprison the cultivator; but such a course would never be resorted to where a culti¬ 
vator was not well able to discharge the arrear. Mr. Elphinstone’s Minute of 1821, 
which is in the Revenue Selection, will afford the Committee a. most comprehensive 
review of the tenures and condition of those districts, from the period of their 
coming under our government till 1821; shortly before this period the districts had 
become more settled, and measures were then adopted to ascertain with the 
greatest accuracy the extent of the lands in cultivation, and the assessment realized 
from every field; and in 1816 a regulation Was proposed and passed by govern¬ 
ment for establishing a strict system of village accounts; this was acted upon iu 
1817, and in that year I was employed in the district of Nenyad, inspecting all the 
fields and registering them in the books of each of the villages. I received aid from 
the inhabitants, when fully aware that the object of government was to confirm 
their rights, and to protect our own, and that we had no object of revenue. I re¬ 
ceived very correct information on this occasion, after an inspection in the village 
records, which contained the name of each field, and also the class and the quan¬ 
tity of land the field contained ; and a few years after this registry was made, the 
surveyors under Captain Cruikshank, measured those lands, and on comparing this 
measurement with the village records, they were found, with a very trifling 
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[cftp be correct. The rents registered in the accounts were those the several 
landholders had been lor years assessed at, but liable to abatement in bad 
/this formed a record which was examined and revised every subsequent 
d was rendered complete and accurate, and is now acted upon, with great 
0 the people and advantage to government. 

1768. Under this system did any such difficulties arise as induced the natives to 
})ave recourse to the courts?—There were cases where they had recourse to eourts 
of justice, but in very few revenue cases, 

1769. What were the sort of disputes that arose r—About the partitions of pro¬ 
perty, about family inheritance, or debts; disputes they could not settle among 
themselves they carried to the courts. 

1770. What law prevailed there with respect to inheritance ?—The inhabitants 
being chiefly Hindoos, their law of inheritance prevailed j but among the few 
IVlahoraedans, their own laws. 

1771. In what way are those inheritances effected?—The Hindoos in general 
bold the family property in common, dividing the annual income or produce in 
proportion to each share of the claimants upon it: in some cases they separate, 
but this is not very common amon^j the agricultural classes; but when a separation 
does take place, the general estate is valued, and the proportion of it fixed by an 
arbitration is put in possession of the party separating himself from the other 
sharers. 

177a. Is that system still in progress ?—The system I have described is that 
I believe now acted upon. 

1 773* Does it tend to occasional subdivision of the land ?—Yes, a very consider¬ 
able one. 

1774. Has the effect of that been to impoverish the country r—This effect is not 
very apparent in the villages in Gujerat y but in the petty stutes of Rattiawar, where 
the state of property and power is very different, but where the same law of in¬ 
heritance prevails, the subdivisions of property there lead to great poverty and 
discord; in that country power subdivides with the property, and it is often common 
to find as many independent authorities as separate estates : from a few principali¬ 
ties originally, or zemindaries, there is now nearly 200 large and small states in 
Rattiawar who pay a tribute to us, and we are bound to maintain tranquillity between 
them. 

177,5. Those persons subdivide not only the land, but monarchical power ?— 
The usage with them is, that the chief of a large possession provides for his 
younger brothers by the alienation of three or four villages, which are assigned to 
him from the family patrimony, and this provision he has a claim to by the rules 
of his tribe. When he succeeds to and occupies these villages, he assumes all 
power, and is quite independent in their internal government; and when this estate 
divides by succession among his descendants, the power and property subdivide 
likewise. 

1770. This sort of gavelkind empire depends upon the number of children a rajah 
may have?—In case of many male descendants the largest possessions (where this 
custom prevails) soon divide and subdivide into many petty independent posses¬ 
sions ; but from the more dissipated habits of the chiefs, they seldom of late years 
have more than one male heir, and very often none. 

1777. Do they leave one descendant ?—They do generally, otherwise they adopt 
an heir. 

1778. In fact, it is not the same family ?—They adopt usually from some branch 
of the family, but not always so among the Jahrejah tribe; this latter are distinguished 
by the practice, so revolting to humanity, of destroying their female offspriug, a prac¬ 
tice we have not been able to overcome, from the difficulties in procuring any proof 
of the commission of the offence sufficient to justify the enforcement of the penalties 
they arc under by their engagements to relinquish it. 

1779. Why do they destroy their daughters ? It is pride and avarice that stimu¬ 
late them to commit this barbarous crime ; whenever they preserve daughters they 
only marry them to persons of the highest rank, and from this circumstance, the 
expense would distress them and beggar their means; these are the causes to which 
this horrible practice is supposed to owe its origin. 

1780. You have given the Committee information with regard to districts that 
you were immediately connected with ; what system of revenue collection prevails 
over the greater part of Bombay, that is immediately under the rule of the Com¬ 
pany ?—The system I believe generally is the ryotwar system, but a ryotwar system 
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re you engage with the potail, after you settle the demand of governtnei 
. » of the ryots or landholders; the potail only engages with governor 

&!i2e thti assessments settled previously by the collector with the ryot. 

1781. Is that system prevalent over the whole of that presidency?—I cannot 
speak from official knowledge of this fact, hut I believe it is geuerally the system 
that is now established; the collector first settles the demands against each class of 
the landlords, according to the season, and the potail undertakes the collection of 
the revenue determined upon; this appears to secure the benefits of a ryotwarry 
settlement as fully as if We collected more directly from the landholder or ryot. 

178 2. Ia each held separately specified ?— Yes, each field in Gujerat ; the 
districts have not been subjected to a new assessment; we have adhered to the 
mamool, or to the old rates of assessment, reducing them where tliey required to 
be abated; in no case were the mamool rates increased, unless ic a case where, 
through connivance and fraud, they were improperly reduced from the customary 
standard from interested motives. 

1783. Do you conceive that the difference you point out between the system in 
those provinces and the ryotwarry system ns it existed in the Madras territories, 
namely, that of constituting the potail the collector of the assessment, leads to 
the more cusy realization of revenue, or do you think it would be better for the 
revenue if it were collected immediately from the ryot?—I do not think there is 
much difference whether the revenue be realized through the potail, or direct from 
the cultivator, if the rights of individuals are well settled and defined, and the sum 
to be demanded from each landholder is registered in the village accounts; the 
potail, if properly controlled, cannot increase the fixed demand upon the ryot; this 
is the ryotwarry system, but with the potail in his natural station. 

1784. Entrusting the collection to the potail, is it likely to render the collection 
more easy than if it was collected under the Madras system by native agents ?—* 
1 think the collection through the potail, as a ministerial officer of the collector, and 
as the natural channel, to he the preferable system, when the rights and demands 
on the individual ryot are well defined and settled. I belie ve Sir Thomas Muuro’s 
object was to limit and define the demand, by an individual settlement with every 
ryot or landholder; after this object has been effected, and correct village accounts 
obtained, that form u register of the rights of government and individuals, I con* 
sider the potail’s agency in realizing the revenues to be preferable to any othor 
servant of government, as it is calculated to preserve him in bis proper station, and 
is in conformity with the ancient usages of the country. 

178 '). Will you be so good as to explain in what manner the potail is paid for 
the collection of the revenue?—Hy fees and lands in some cases, and in some 
provinces hy a per-centage; there arc different rules prevail in each, hut I think in 
Goojeraut the potails have lost much of their profits since the introduction of our 
government. 

1786. Under this system, has a very considerable increase of the population of 
the country taken place?—I believe a very considerable one. 

1787. In the Bombay presidency lias much waste land been brought under cul¬ 
tivation of late years?—A great deal of waste land has been brought into cultivation 


in all the districts. 

1788. Does much remain uncultivated still, which is capable of any profitable 
cultivation?—Very little waste land that is fit for cultivation remains unoccupied 
in the eastern zillab, north of the Mhye. 

1789. Does cultivation extend much in the Deccan? — I cannot speak positively 
to this point; 1 believe a great quautity of waste land has coiue into cultivation in 
the Deccan since the war of 1817. 

1790. Is the tract of Malwa occupied by us? — Malwa is not subject to our 
direct rule, the chiefs within it are under our protection. 

1791. Has not the improvement in that country, which is described by Sir John 
Malcolm ns begun in so able a manner, continued to this timer—I believe it has. 

1 792. In effecting the detailed survey, which you have described, in those pro¬ 
vinces of Gujerat in which you were employed, to what extent did you make use 
of native agency ?— I made use of none but the collectors establishment and the 
village establishment. 

1 793. Did you find them quite competent to perform the duties ? — It was a 
survey inspection of the lands, not a measurement. Every field was inspected and 
was registered ; Its name, its position, and its rent and the quantity of land ascer¬ 
tained, from the evidence of the potail and the occupying cultivators. The same 
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•©•Measured by Captain Gruikshank, who afterwards surveyed all the lands 
istrict, and the result of the actual survey showed a difference of little con- 
/with the accounts on record. 

-*7$4* Suppose that instead of making your settlement upon the village records 
as you found them, there had been reason to suspect the accuracy of those records, 
and you had proceeded to actual survey, would you have been able to find materials 
from the officers of that district to enable you to make an effectual survey?— 
I think so ; but it would have been necessary to teach people to survey. 

1795. Did you afterwards correct your assessments ?—’We did, by revising them. 
That was easily effected after we had obtained this information. If we found in 
any case that the potail had lessened the assessment upon himself, and increased it 
upon the inferior ryot, we remedied this common occurrence, and relieved the ryot. 

1796. Suppose it were the policy of the government, where the village accounts 
could not be depended upon, to put the rents upon a different system ; in what 
manner do you imagine it would, be practicable to proceed r— I should adopt the 
plan of a survey assessment, otherwise a register of the land Every field has 
a name and limits, and it only requires to register those limits, with the name of 
the cultivator who occupies the land, and the rent he pays for it, to form the village 
accounts. 

1797. Supposing that you had no data to apprise you of the actual extent of those 
lands, and the produce that might be derived from them, how would yon proceed to 
distribute an assessment of that description upon the land ? — Local inquiry would 
give data to ascertain from the cultivator the situation of his land, the rent he paid 
for it, that paid for similar land in the neighbouring villages; and with this informa¬ 
tion, and the aid of other local information, the land would be assessed. 

1798. Supposing he gave you an amount which was far below the fair amount of 
the land, what would you do in such a case ?— For a time I might be deceived ; but 
by information afterwards obtained, and by revisions, you would soon get accurate 
data to assess upon. 

1799. May he not deceive you in two ways ; by telling you that the amount of 
rent on the land was very much below what it should bear, or that the land com¬ 
prised within his limits was smaller than it really was?—He might do so ; and 
without a. measurement you can never ascertain the exact quantity of the land, but 
can do so very nearly by inspecting it, knowing the extent of laud, the situation of 
it, and the fertility of it. The rent could be ascertained by local investigation, or 
a near approximation to what should be levied upon it. 

1800. When you spoke of a survey, did you mean a valuation?— There was no 
new valuation. The register contained tiie extent and class of every field, and the 
rent it paid. 

1801. You spoke of a subsequent survey, which was found to correspond with 
this; was that merely a measurement of the land, or a measurement and valuation 
also ? —A measurement only. 

1802. If you had found the measurement to differ, how would you have adjusted 
that with the new measurement P—I should have entered in the village accounts 
the correct measurement, noticing it was from actual survey. 

1803. Under any circumstances you would say, if it was the object of the 
authorities to obtain a detailed survey, the easiest mode would be to obtain the 
village accounts ? — They would be of much Use to those entering on the survey, and 
an essential record before a survey is completed, to protect the ryot from over- 
exactions. 

1804. Are you sufficiently acquainted with the system pursued by Sir Thomas 
Munro, to inform the Committee how tar he made use of the village accounts, and 
of the local information which he could obtain r-—No, I am not; but I believe, from 
what Sir Thomas Munro states, that the village accounts could not be relied upon, 
and that his settlements with the people were made from the information they gave 
him, corrected by his own inquiries, and his information from the surveyors, 

1805. There has never been any actual valuation of the land, but the rents have 
been received ?— The rents that are registered are the actual assessments that we 
found existing when these districts were ceded to us, in some instances reduced. 

1806. Has there been any investigation made to ascertain how far those rents 

were fair, according to the value Of the land ?—The state and condition of the land¬ 
holder in these districts were so prosperous under the assessments they paid, that 
government thought it expedient that no new assessment of the land should be 
entered Upon. 1 
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. 1807. Have you reason to think that; they are fairly assessed ?*- 

7 think so when I was employed in.those districts 13 years ago. 

180S. The result of any test of the fairness of the assessment must be entirely 
in favour of the cultivator, because it would give you no criterion at all as to the 
deficiency of the assessment, although it might tell you if it was too great ?— Judging 
from the prosperity and condition of the landholders up to the year 1821, when 
1 last saw the districts north of the Mhye, their ryots appeared in a better state 
that any of the same classes I have observed in any other parts of India; but I still 
think these assessments require to be reduced when the necessities of government 
will admit of it. 

1809. Is it a flat country?—The Gujerat is a flat country, and very rich and 
fruitful; the fields are inclosed in the eastern districts, and the prosperity of the 
ryot within them is marked by his dress, the comfort of his dwelling, and the high 
cultivation of his fields. 

1810. Have there not of late been several attempts made for the introduction 
of the cultivation of cotton into Gujerat ?—Yes, there have ; there is a farm 
established by the Compauy now at the town of Baroch, and every pains is taken to 
improve the cottons, and show, by experiments, the benefits arising from attending 
to the improved cultivation of it, and from greater care in the gathering of and 
cleaning the cotton. 

18ti. Are you practically acquainted witl^the success of those improvements ?— 
No, I am not. 


Lima, 9° die Aprilis, 1832. 


THE RIGHT HON. THOMAS FRANKLAND LEWIS, 
in the Chair. 


Henry St, George Tucker, Esq. called in; and further Examined. 

U, St. Geo. Tucker, 1S12. IT is the wish of the Committee to draw your attention to the state of 

JEsq. the land revenue; can you call to mind what was the precise situation and duty 

---of the zemindars previously to the permanent settlement ?—The zemindar has been 

9 April 1832. called i,y some authorities an officer of revenue. My own opinion is, that he 
enjoyed a beneficial interest in the land. I do not attach always great importance 
to jiames ; hut when I find the import of names corroborated by the actual state 
of things, the coincidence certainly gives authority even to the name itself. The 
zemindar, or landholder , was in possession of the land ; he was allowed to enjoy, 
even when dispossessed, certain advantages from the land; he received, even when 
deprived of the actual administration of the land, what is termed nankar (.sub¬ 
sistence), or malikana (the proprietary proportion). We found the zemindars in 
Bengal in this situation; and when the question, arose, in 1789, with whom the 
settlement should be formed, Lord Cornwallis, after a great deal of discussion, 
determined in favour of the proprietary right existing in the zemindars. 

1813. Was the zemindar an hereditary officer ?—He was the hereditary adminis¬ 
trator, I should say, of the revenue, with a, beneficial interest in the land. 

1814. Did the eldest son succeed the father ? — In general, I believe he did; for 
although the Hindoo law admits of a subdivision of property, the Mahomedan 
government found it more convenient to recognise a single individual in the 
management of the land, the family being usually subsisted from the nankar or 
malikanii of the zemindar, or from some particular lands, called generally “ neez/’ 
a term which means “ your own,” or “ pecuJium.” 

181.5.. Can you state, previously to the permanent settlement, what was the 
remuneration of the zemindar ; was it partly by an allotment of land of the nature 
of glebe, called ueez, and partly by a portion of the rent he collected ?—When the 
zemindar was id actual possession, be was required to account for the revenue 
(the “ malguzary sircar,” as we term it). I believe, according to the usage of the 
country, the rent or produce was divided into different portions. The government, 
as I find in the Institutes of Aebur, was accustomed to reserve about one-third, 
as its dues or land-tax. The remaining portion was divided between the actual 
© cultivators 
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id the zemindar; the various officers employed under him in the 
oh of the land (canoongos, putwarries, inirdahs, pasbans, &c.) receiv- 
f .. y f ‘russoom,” or customary fees. In the same work (the Ayeen Akbery) 
_s'^bsefved, if I recollect, that the rulers of Hindostan in former times re¬ 
served only one-sixth of the produce, but that the husbandman was subject to other 
taxes (kheroje). 

i8t6. Did the zemindar take a fixed proportion ?—T do not believe that there 
was a fixed proportion assigned him. 

1817. Have you ever heard he took a tenth?—We recognised a tenth, as the 
most usual proportion. 

1818. In addition to that customary tenth, did he also have the enjoyment of 
his “ neez ?”—He very frequently held family or “ neez” lands. 

1819. Can you say whether, at the death of the zemindar, the “nee/.” was 
divided among all his children, or whether he who performed the duties of the 
zemindar enjoyed the usufruct?—According to Hindoo usage, the heir or head 
of the family, where there is an undivided property, usually provides for the main¬ 
tenance of the whole family. I speak not merely with regard to land, but property 
generally. A Hindoo family very often retains for a very considerable period 
a joint undivided estate. 

1820. Then the Committee are to understand that those glebes that you call 
“ neez ” constituted an undivided property in the possession of the zemindar for 
the time being?—Generally, I believe they were. The zemindar provided for the 
subsistence of other members of the family. 

1831. In one of your answers, you stated you conceived that the zemindar was 
in reality in possession of the land in the zeinindary ; can you describe what was 
the difference between his possession in the land in the zeinindary generally, and 
that peculiar possession which you describe him to have had in the part called 
“neez?”—The zemindar held and administered the land generally; his own 
pocuiium, or “neez,” he managed, I believe, more immediately through the 
agency of his family, servants, and dependants. 

1822. Was his neez actually cultivated by his own family?—I do not say 
always by his own family ; but rather by his family, his dependants and servants. 

1823. In one case, arc the Committee to understand he was occupier and 
cultivator, and that in the other case he was collector of the dues from other ryots 
who occupied the remainder of the zeraindary ?—The remainder of the zeniindary 
was of course cultivated by the ryots or peasantry of the country; and I would 
observe that ryot is a generic term, signifying cultivator or husbandman. There arc 
different descriptions of ryots. 

1824. In the case of malversation, was the zemindar liable to bodily punishment ? 
—I am sorry to believe that he was liable, even under our own administration, 
previously to the permanent settlement, both to confinement, and I fear, in some 
instances, even to bodily punishment. 

1825. Was it the practice also occasionally to suspend them from their duties, 
and appoint other agents ?—I believe that this sometimes happened ; but that the 
government still considered the zemindar to have a beneficial interest in the land, 
and was accustomed to provide him with a subsistence while he might happen to be 
dispossessed of it. 

1826. Was it usual to appoint one of his own family to perform his duties, in the 
case of personal suspension r— 1 fancy it was very much at the discretion of the prin¬ 
cipal administrative authorities in the particular province. 

1827. Can you say whether the personal property, and whether the land which 
you call “ neez,” held by the zemindar, could be confiscated in the case of his 
being removed ?—I should suppose that a despotic govemoient can confiscate 
without much regard to the rights of property ; and I would not undertake to 
say what may have been the practice generally, cither of the Mahomedan govern¬ 
ments or our own, previously to the establishment of a regular system of law in our 
territory. 

1838. The question pointed to what was the practice that prevailed under the 
Mogul rule, or our own, previous to the permanent settlement?—The Mogul 
government, it is notorious, was a very arbitrary government; but still the Mogul 
government respected rights und usages. 

1 820. Did not the system of farming the land revenue at one time prevail under 
the Mogul government?—I believe that it did; or rather I should say, that the 
Mogul government, as well as our own, were much in the habit of employing 
735—HI. t 3 aumils 
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mails or managers, whenever they found that the agency of the zemfokliS 
'answer'their purposes. _ 

1S30. In that case, when the zemindar was superseded, but not for any parti¬ 
cular fault, was not it usual to make him an allowance of a tenth over the 
inalikitnfl ?—1 will not undertake to say that this allowance was always made, 
because the necessities of the Mogul government, and the necessities of our own 
government even, prior to the permanent settlement, may have sometimes abridged 
the tenth, They, the zemindars, may not have received a full tenth, nor the raR 
malikana, or nankar, which by usage they were entitled to receive. 

1831. Still, however, there was an allowance made to the zemindar Upon beibg 
superseded from his duty ?—Generally speaking, the zemindar was considered to 
have an interest in the End, and to be entitled to receive subsistence from the land. 

183a. You describe the zemindar to have been entitled both to nankar and 
jQEudik<\n4; it has been elsewhere stated that the latter allowance is only derived in. 
the event of the zemindar being deprived of his office, and that nankar, on the 
other hand, is understood to be strictly an official tenure; is that so?—My under¬ 
standing is, that both nankar and malibWt arc different terms fbr what may be 
considered the same Bring; that is, the subsistence allowed to the zemindars- whpn 
deprived of the possession of their lands. • 

1833. Under the system that prevailed before the permanent settlement, was not 
the zemindar also a magistrate; and superintendent of the police ?~~The large 
zemindars were very generally employed as police officers, and were held responsible 
for the police of the country ; we exonerated them from that charge on the forma ¬ 
tion of the permanent settlement. 

7834. i \s the position of the zemindar and his duties must necessarily have given 
him an intimate knowledge- of all the individual cultivators in. the country, was not 
he from his position and natural means eminently well qualified to discharge the 
duty of superintendent of police and magistrate ?— My own opinion is, that some 
of the zemindars might have been employed with great advantage ip superintending 
the duties of the police ; but it was apprehended at that time that those powers 
might be exercised oppressively towards the people. The zemindars, from their 
connection with the inferior officers of the villages (the parks, pashans and others), 
had great means of procuring information, and had great influence in the country. 
Those circumstances would seem to have given them great facilities as officers of 
police ; but I believe that our-government wa» afraid of strengthening their hands, 
and of .giving them a power over the peasantry of the country, which might have 
been abused. 

1835. Were you personally acquainted with the state of the Bengal provinces 
before the permanent settlement, as well as afterwards ?— M- resided for about twelve 
mouths in the district (Gya, in South Bebar,) where the permanent settlement was 
first commenced. I was then (in 1787) not in the service ; I was, indeed, a mere 
boy. In 1788 and 1789 I. resided chiefly in the district of Rajashahy, and for 
a short time in Dacca. 

1836. Did you continue in the British provinces uninterruptedly down to .1811 ? 
—Yes, I did ; 1 returned to India in 1812, and left the country finally in 181.5. 

1837. To a resident in the country, is the apparent condition of the ryots very 
different now to what it was before the permanent settlement ?—The visible condi¬ 
tion of the ryots may not be very different, because their habits, and clothing, and 
food, and houses, are all very simple; but iny belief is, that the ryot, is in a better 
condition now than he was formerly ; that he obtains more food, is enabled to pay 
his rent more easily, expends more probably at marriages and other festivals, and is 
absolutely free from personal oppression. 

1 838. Still- keeping your attention to the position ef the zemindar, the Com¬ 
mittee wish to ask you, whether the permanent settlement'dkl not vest the nominal 
property in tire land in the zemindar himself r—The permanent settlement, and 
the measures connected with it, had three great and important objects : the first was, 
to fix in perpetuity the demand of the government upon the land; the second, to 
recognise the proprietary right in the possessors of the land ; and the third, to 
establish regulations for the purpose of maintaining their rights and all existing 
rights, and of subjecting the government itself and its officers to the dominion of law. 

1839. L it your opinion that the , permanent settlement has ei Fee ted those 
objects In a very great degree. 

1840. Has it vested the proprietary right in the persons whgo must be considered 
the original , possessors of the iau(M-r~My opinion is, that in inventing the pro¬ 
prietary 
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<ir rather, in recognising the proprietary right as vesting in the 
/were the actual incumbents, the permanent settlement made the 
if#illicit the government could resort to at the time; but in making 
Jjjtfon, the permanent settlement allowed all other panics who might be 
to have or to claim rights, to bring those rights before the regular courts 
of justice: so far the permanent settlement did not involve the final adjudication of 
the rights of parties. 

1841. Do you not consider thak the permanent settlement conferred new rights 
upon the zemindars?—The permanent settlement conferred very great benefits 
upon the zemindars, no doubt. and the permanent settlement may be said to have 
created a valuable pvoperty which did not l>eforo exist except, in name j that is, 
the permanent settlement gave valve to that which was before only a nominal 
pvoperty. 

1842. Did it not give to the zemindar the means of acquiring a much larger 
share of the produce of the land than he could have obtained before'—The 
zemindar, most assuredly, has obtained much larger rents now than he could ever 
have done, perhaps, under the former system ; he has also had very great advantages 
from bringing into cultivation waste lands, which have formed a new source of rent 
to him. 

1843. At the time when the permanent settlement took place, did the zemindar 

f ive up altogether his judicial and financial authorities? —The zemindar was 
oprived of all judicial authority under the permanent settlement and the regula¬ 
tions of 1793. 

1844. Was not he at the same time exempted from all liability to personal or 
bodily punishment in the case of his payments going into arrear?—That was one 
of the great benefits of the permanent settlement, namely, that the zemindar was 
absolutely exonerated fi-om everything like corporal punishment or bodily infliction. 

1845. In the case of the rent running iu arrear, and his being unable to collect 
it from the ryots, was not he liable to be deprived of his newly-acquired estates ?— 
His lands were made liable to public sale for any arrears of revenue, and this was 
the species of coercion which the government reserved to itself as the means of 
realizing the land revenue. 

.1846. Is there no imprisonment in default of payment ? —In the event of the 
estate selling for a less sum than the arrear, he, like every other debtor, was liable 
to be confined ; but this is a power which I believe the government seldom, if ever, 
availed themselves of. 

1847. Suppose the case of rent being in arrear more than a month, were not the 
collectors required to put the estate up for sale ?—When the kist, or instalment, 
became due, the usual process was to advertise the lands for sale, giving a certain 
notice, the zemindar having been previously called upon to pay the government 
demand, 

1848. According to the manners, habits and customs of the country, which do 
you think that an ordinary zemindar would have preferred ; losing his estate by 
the process of sale, or being subject to corporal punishment or imprisonment ?— 
T really cannot undertake to answer for the zemindars generally or particularly; but 
I should think that it is in human nature that men should abhor and avoid corporal 
punishment. 

1849, Is it not equally in human nature that men should wish to avoid having 
their estates sold; the question went to which they would dislike the most ?— The 
sale of his estate must, no doubt, be considered by the zemindar a very great evil; 
bnt which evil, in his estimation, would preponderate, I am not prepared to say. 
A Rajpoot would, I imagine, sacrifice both laud and life rather than submit to 
disgrace. 

1850. In the case of the non-payment of rent due by the ryot to the zemindar, 
hod. hi', by the regulations under the permanent settlement, the power of proceeding 
in as summary a maimer against the ryot as the government could proceed against 
him ?—The zemindars had the power of levying distress, but from the poverty of 
the ryots and other circumstances, they could not always realize their rents as 
rapidly as they were called upon to make good the public revenue \ it had indeed 
been round by experience, during,several years after the formation of the permanent 
settlement, that the zemindars had not power sufficient to realize their rents in due 
time. 

1851. Will yon describe to the Committee the power of distress which the zemin¬ 
dar obtained under the settlement of 1793?—lie was obliged to give previous 
73 >— III. t 4 notice 
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notice of distress; and in cases of contested demands, I believe the i 
tenant, could remove the question relating to the demand lor rent i 
justice. 

185*2. Practically then, in every case, was not he compelled to bring an action 
against the defaulter in a public court, and lay out of his money until a decision 
was given ?—I believe not: he had the power of levying distress, but not in so 
summary a manner as he was afterwards empowered to do under Regulation VII. 
of 1779. Without referring to the regulations of 1793, I could not undertake to 
detail the particular process by which the rent of the zemindar was enforced from 
the ryot; but we found generally by experience, that in cases of combination 
among the ryots, the hands of the zemindar were not sufficiently strong to enable 
him to realize his rents as expeditiously as he was called upon to make good his 
revenue. 

1853. Did not the courts to which the ryot resorted become very rapidly 
choked up with business ?—The courts of justice, immediately after the institution 
fee was taken off (in 1793, I think), were extremely burtbened with suits. 

1854. Is it within yonr knowledge, that as early as the year 1795, in the dis¬ 
trict of Burdwan alone, 30,000 suits were depending in the courts ?—I have no 
precise knowledge of the particular fact of 30,000 suits being’iiistituted ini Burdwan, 
but I do know that a very great number of suits were instituted in that district, and 
in the district iu which I myself held a judicial situation in 1793 and 1704, the 
district of Rajashahy. 

1855. Was the increase of suits in those coui-ts very rapid immediately upon the 
settlement of 1793? -Prior to 1793, I would say, there was scarcely a regular tri¬ 
bunal for the administration of civil justice in the country. In 1 793, regular courts 
of justice were established by Lord Cornwallis throughout the country ; and very 
speedily after their establishment there was an extraordinary influx of suits; but 
this was considered to hnve arisen, in a great degree, from the removal of that 
check which had previously existed ; I mean the “ institution fee,” or tax upon 
judicial proceedings. This tax was, I think, taken off in 1793. We had courts 
of justice prior to 1793, but the collectors were the judges, and everything gave 
way or was subordinate to the duty of collecting the revenue. 

1S56. Previously to the establishment of the system of 1793, was any attempt 
made to ascertain and Tecord the rights of the hereditary cultivators usually known 
by the name of Khode-kasht and Kudeemy ryots, and thereby to secure to the 
judicial authorities means of deciding questions affecting this numerous class of 
persons? — The regulations of 1793 recognised the zemindars, talookdars and 
others as the proprietors of the land. There were under-tenants of various 
descriptions who held Jam! under the zemindars; one class of these, bearing the 
designation usually of “ khode-kibsht ” ryots, were cultivators domiciled in the 
village, and generally favoured by the zemindars as a fixed and useful peasantry. 
There were other descriptions of ryots or cultivators, called paye-kasht (pnyeen- 
k^sht), who were not domiciled in the village, and who cultivated from time to 
time, as they found employment under the zemindars. There were also ryots who 
may be considered as mere labouring peasants; there were under-tenants, under 
the designation of “ dependent talookdarsand there were other descriptions of 
persons holding a more permanent interest in the land, or rather a right to pay 
a fixed rate of assessment, designated “ mocurreydaiV’ and istimzardars j” and 
in all cases where it should appear that the latter description of persons'had held 
their lands at a fixed assessment for the period of 12 years, which constituted, in 
various instances, with us a sort of prescription, the right of those persons to con¬ 
tinue to pay at the same rate is clearly recognized aud established by the regula¬ 
tions of 1793. There is a provision also in Regulation VIII. of 1 793 » section fiOy 
clauses one and two, in favour of the under-tenants and khode-k;\sht ryots ; the object 
of that section being, I believe, to continue to the khode-kiisht ryots, who might 
have obtained, under pottahs or usage, a right to pay particular rates, a continu¬ 
ance of those rates, unless it should appear that their pottahs or leases were collu- 
sively obtained. With respect to the more general question, whether any 
measures hud been taken to inquire into the. rights of the different parties 
connected with the land, I should say that those questions were most elaborately 
considered and discussed by the government of India, and under them, by their 
officers; and that the result of this consideration was a recognition- of the rights of 
the zemindars as landholders, a reservation being made at the same time iu favour 
of all other existing rights. 

1S57. The 
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J'fbe Committee understand you to Lave stated by that answer, that accord - 
j/e tueory of the settlement of 1793, all the lights belonging to the persons J 

_ ’§:• named, according to the peculiar form of tenure of property in Bengal, 

to those persons $ will you be so good os to inform the Committee 
"“'whether any means were resorted to for the purpose of delining and ascertaining in 
detail, in the different districts in which the permanent settlement was put in 
operation, the rights aud properties of the different individuals described as here¬ 
ditary cultivators; were there such previous examinations and records of their 
rights as enable the government now to maintain and secure to the persons the 
rights that were in them at the time the settlement was put in force r 1 —If it be 
intended to ask whether there was u general Classification of rights, either under 
the permanent settlement, or by the regulations of 1793, I should say that no such 
classification was attempted; for my belief is, that the peasantry were upon 
a different footing in different provinces, and that it would have been extremely 
difficult to have ascertained precisely the rights of all parties, under usage or other¬ 
wise. With respect to “ Bengal Proper,” we have a timid and feeble peasantry j 
and I should very much doubt whether this peasantry ever obtained what may be 
called rights q( property in the land. When we ascend to the Western Provinces, 
beginning with Behar and Benares, we find a different race of men, a bolder and 
more sturdy peasantry, men who may have acquired some rights in the land ; in 
point of fact, the malic mocuddaras and village zemindars of Behar, Benares and 
the Western Provinces, have, I believe, rights ; aud in regard to Benares, 1 should 
say that those rights are recognised by the regulations of 1 795. The zemindar of 
Benares for some time opposed the recognition of the rights of the village zemindars 
in that province, when the permanent settlement was first undertaken hy the. late 
Mr, Duncan ; but he, the rajah, afterwards waved his objection, and the settlement 
was finally made, with his concurrence, with the village zemindars. In the Ceded 
aud Conquered Provinces, where I was employed fora short j»eriod, and where 1 was 
deputed in 1807 for the purpose of forming a permanent settlement, one of my 
great difficulties arose from the uncertainty which appeared to me to exist with 
respect to landed tenures in that country. The superior landholder is there desig¬ 
nated “ talookdar j” and there were at the same time under him village zemindars, 
wlm appeared to me to have certain rights in the land, although the revenue was 
paid generally through the “ talookdar,’* or principal landholder. 

1838. In the provinces that were first made subject to the settlement of 1793, 
had the original constitution of society, which appeal’s to have prevailed pretty much 
over the East, been much disturbed by the Mogul conquest; were the village rights 
in existence there in their perfection, or had the property been much disturbed by 
the events that had taken place?— I cannot undertake to say precisely how far the 
Hindoo institutions were in force iu particular provinces after the Mogul conquest. 

I believe that there existed under the Hindoo government, various institutions, 
which have been called elsewhere tc corporations aud it appears to me that the 
Mogul government, though extremely arbitrary and rapacious, was disposed to 
maintain the institutions which it found established j and in general it employed the 
agency of Hindoos in the collection of the revenue, and in all financial concerns. 

1839. In a previous answer, you have alluded to the change that had taken place 
in the year 1799 ; at that period, was a summary power grunted to the zemindar of 
distraining upon the ryots, in case of their rent running in arreur ?—-A very summary 
power was granted to the zemindar to enable him to levy distress, under Regulation 
VII. of 1799- This regulation originated in the circumstance of a combination 
having taken place among the inferior tenants (“jotedars”) and ryots, chiefly in 
the district of Jessore, where the zemindurs were set at defiunce, and where it was 
found by the government, that under the then existing regulations, they could not 
collect their rents in time to admit of their paying the public revenue. 

1860. Previously to this regulation being enforced, had not a very considerable 
number of ancient zemindars been dispossessed, by the sales that had been, resorted 
to, in cousequence of the non-payment of the rent or land-tax?—Some of the 
zemindars had been dispossessed by the sale of their lauds, under the operation 
of public sales. 

1861. By sonic, do you mean a small proportion ? — I could not undertake to give 
the proportion. The larger zemindarits were those of Burdwan, Nuddeali and 
Rajashahy. The whole of the Rajashahy estate had I believe been brought to sale 
prior to 1799, and a portion of the Nutldeuh zemiudary - t but the Burdwan zemin- 
dary, the largest in the country, exists to the present day. 
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j 862. Can you form any idea, with respect to the whole territory, wKi 
been transferred; was it a half, or one-third, or what ?—<-1 could not ulp 
to detennine the proportion: my belief is, that in many instances where s 
place, the estates were purchased in Binarne, as we call it, either by the proprietor 
himself, or by some of his family or dependants, so that the actual transfer of 
property was not so great probably as the account sales would seem to indicate. 

1863. You have no doubt it had taken place to a consiotrable extent ?—Certainly 
a very considerable number of estates were brought to sale ; into what hands they 
passed we cannot exactly say. 

1864. What class of persons became the purchasers of those lands?—The nativp 
Capitalists. The merchants and bankers of Calcutta have purchased estates in very 
many instances. 

1865. Have banyans, money-lenders, menial servants of Europeans, and the 
under officers of courts, become purchasers to any extent of the zemindjiries, or 
have they upon sales fallen into more respectable and better hands?—I should say 
generally the native capitalists in Calcutta were the chief purchasers j but instances 
have no doubt occurred, where the native officers, and the vakeels of the courts of 
justice, have become purchasers of land. 

1866. ' What was the effect of vesting a new and summary power of recovering 
rents in the hands of those new zemindars ?—They were enabled to collect their 
rents more regularly, and I am not prepared to say that it did not give them the 
power to commit abuse; we went perhaps rather to the other extreme, ill our wish 
to strengthen the hands of the zemindar. 

1867. Practically, was not a great change in the state of society in India pro¬ 
duced by the new power vested in the hands of the zemindars ?—Practically, I clo 
not know that any great change took place in the condition of the people. 

1868. Do you think that any oppression was exercised by means of this new 
power ?—I think it very possible that those new powers may have been abused, as 
all power is liable to be. 

1869. Did it come to your own knowledge, or do you believe from what you know 
of India, that such powers have been abused?—I could not undertake to detail any 
instances where such abuses may have taken place. I can only state generally, that 
I think it not only possible but probable that the zemindars may have exercised their 
new power, in particular instances, in an oppressive manner. 

1870. Has not a species of theft and robbery, called “ decoitv, 5 ' prevailed 
latterly in the lower provinces of Bengal “ Deeoity ” has prevailed in Bengal 
more or less, I believe, at every period of our government. The degree has 
depended very much upon the activity and vigilance, the intelligence and energy of 
our officers. 

1871. Did the regulations of 1799 manifestly tend to increase that crime?— 

I think not. 

872. When a sale of land took place in order to enforce the payment of the 


leases (farming leases) were cancelled by the operation of the sale. This provision 
was made in order to prevent the alienation of the public revenue by means of 
fraudulent and collusive leases in contemplation of the sale of the land. 

1873. Do you know whether the decisions of the courts have been consonant 
with the opinion you have expressed ?—I have heard that the courts have maintained 
different opinions. I can only state what my own construction of the regulations is. 

1874. Practically, however, if the courts decide and maintain opinions different 
from yours, must not those who had rights on the estates sold, have lost their rights ? 

•—I should snv, if any individual lias lost his rights, it must have arisen from the 
misapprehension and misapplication of the law, because my belief is that the law 
intended to uphold all rights. 

1875. Has the permanent settlement been established in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces ?—I am sorry to say that it lias not. 

187C. What has taken place upon that subject ?—In 1803 the government of 
India proclaimed to the landholders in the Ceded Provinces, that the settlement, 
which was concluded for 10 years (in three different divisions of three and four 
years), should be made permanent, in the event of the lands being brought huo 
a sufficiently advanced state of cultivation, and in the event of .tne landholders 
having fulfilled, during the period of their decennial lease, then engagements with 
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dent. A similar assurance was given to the landholders of the Con¬ 
vinces in 1805. The Court of Directors recognised the promise made 
^Verrunent of Bengal to the landholders in the Ceded Provinces; but no 
was passed on the reference made with relation to the Conquered Pro¬ 
vinces. In point of fact, different opinions began to prevail in this country with 
respect to the expediency of declaring the settlement of those provinces per¬ 
manent; and latterly, that is from the year 1814, the Court of Directors have 
discouraged all such settlements. 

1877. Can you state to the Committee what is the nature of the change that 
has taken place in the opinions entertained upon this subject?—The ostensible 
reason has always been that we were not sufficiently acquainted with the rights of 
parties, with the nature of the tenures, and the state of the country, to enable us to 
do justice to the people ; but I cannot divest myself altogether of the idea that we 
were unwilling to relinquish the chance of increasing our revenue. A very large 
increase did actually take place after the expiration of the decennial leases; but 
we seem now. to have arrived at our maximum, for in several instances the revenue 
has, I believe, declined. My simple opinion is that there was a violation of faith 
with regard to the “ Ceded Provinces,” where the settlement ought to hove been 
declared permanent in any and every case where the two conditions had been 
fulfilled. ' 

1878. In the case of the permanent settlement being established in the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces, would you establish it under precisely the same rules 
and regulations that have taken place in the Lower Provinces?—I would not say 
prackm/i From the impressions I have received, 1 should he disposed (although it 
is a large and a nice question, and perhaps 1 may be considered as giving opinions 
out of place), but I should have been disposed to have formed a settlement with 
the village zemindars, employing the agency of the talookdars or principal land¬ 
holders, as administrators of the revenue, with a beneficial interest in the land. 

1879. Would you have vested the property in the land in the zemindars?-— 
1 should have recognised a beneficial interest in the village zemindars, and also in 
the superior landholders; and I should have given both, as far as possible, a per¬ 
manent tenure, I am, however, I fear, travelling out of the record in hazarding 
opinions upon a very great question. With respect to the ryot, I may add, that 
although I consider it not only highly desirable, hut necessary, to recognise and 
uphold all rights which may have been acquired under prescriptive usage or other¬ 
wise, I cannot consider the right to cultivate and to occupy as any substantial right 
whatever. 1 should call it the obligation, rather than the right to cultivate ; and 
this very obligation may be so onerous as to destroy the value of what is called 
the “ right of occupancy.” I consider the term right to be altogether misapplied 
to mere occupancy under an obligation to cultivate upon uncertain terms. 

1880. Can you inform the Committee whether upon estates called jaghircs, there 
existed a class of officers called zemindars ?—Jaghircs were land tenures given to 
particular public officers and other favoured individuals, for their lives ; but I con¬ 
sider them generally to convey the right of the government to its proportion of the 
produce of the soil. In some instances, where jaghires were granted, a small 
peisheush, as an acknowledgment of sovereignty, was reserved by the government ; 
but I do not consider the grant of a jaghire as annihilating the rights of land¬ 
holders. The East India Company ’received from the Nawaub Meer Jaffeer 
sunnuds or grants for several purguimahs or districts; but I do not understand 
those grants as conveying anything more than the fiscal dues of the Mahomedan 
government j the rights of all zemindars, talookdars, chowderies and other’s, remain¬ 
ing precisely the same as they existed before such grant was made* 

1881. What has been the effect of the permanent settlement upon the possession 
and occupancy of land, as it is transferred upon the death of one possessor to 
another ?—The permanent settlement has not changed or superseded the Hindoo 
law; estates are now liable to be divided under that law. The Mahomedan 
government, I believe, in the instance of the larger zemindaries, exercised the 
power of continuing a particular individual of the family as zemindar, usually 
observing the right of primogeniture. 

I 882. Is there any doubt that that system universally prevailed previously to the 
settlement of 1793, both under the Mahomedan government and our own r—Pre¬ 
viously to 1793, the country under our administration was either farmed or was 
administered generally by aumils. The zemindars paid their revenue to those 
aumiL or farmers under the same system, I believe, which prevailed under the 
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Mahorncclan government. The head of the family was usually, I believe, r 
as the zemindar, but many of the zemindars were ousted by the farmers, ajjdj 
fugitives in different parts of the country. 

1883* Has not the effect of the permanent settlement been, as far as it has 
applied to the inheritance of land, that on the death of the zemindar it has been 
divided, whereas formerly one individual succeeded to the powers, the property and 
the right which the zemindar enjoyed ?—On the death of the zemindar it is not 
necessarily divided, because he can, by bequest, assign the property to any one of 
his children, or divide it among his heirs. In Cases where no such disposition has 
been made, the law takes effect. We recognise the right to convey property , 
generally by sale, gift or bequest. The zemindar is perfectly master of his pro. 
perty, and be can dispose of it, or leave it subject, perhaps, to certain provisions 
and limitations imposed by law or usage. Where no destination shall have been 
made by the zemindar, the Hindoo law of inheritance takes place. 

1884. In point of fact, is it not customary upon the death of the zemindar for 
his property to be divided equally among all his sons?—When no particular desti¬ 
nation has been made by him, I believe it is. 

1885. Is not that the most frequent course of practice r—-I could not undertake 
to say what has been the general practice. 1 believe that, from family pride and 
other circumstances, it frequently happens that property is left to a particular indi¬ 
vidual. In other cases, estates are held as joint undivided property, and we are 
sometimes called upon, under our regulations, to divide that property among the 
heirs. 

1886. In the case of a sale of land, in consequence of the rent having run in 
arrear, is it not necessary that the defaulter should have due notice of the intended 
sale, before such sale can be rendered valid ?—Invariably. 

1887. By Regulations XXL and XLVIII. of the year 179& is not every transfer 
of landed property paying revenue to tire government required to be registered ?— 
If the regulations referred to (which I have not in perfect recollection) be those in¬ 
tended for the establishment of quinquennial registers and registers of intermediate 
mutations, I should say that all transfers of land, whether by public sale or other¬ 
wise, were required to be registered; but I am afraid that those regulations have 
not been duly enforced, and that the registers have not been regularly prepared 
and kept up. 

1888. Are you aware that Mr. Elliot has stated that the transfer of names in 
the collectors’ registers, in 90 eases in 100, have been totally unattended to in every 
district in Bengal ?—l am not acquainted with this particular fact; but I have great 
reason to believe that those registers were not properly attended to. In point of 
fact, those registers were by no means calculated to be as useful, in my opinion, as 
the registers maintained formerly by our canoongoes. 

] 889. What was the duty of the officer called canoongoe ?—'The duty of the office 
of canoongoe was to'register all transactions of any importance relating to the rents 
and revenues of the land. It is, I think, much to be regretted that this office was 
abolished at the period of the permanent settlement; for although it was assumed 
that it had become inefficient, from having been much neglected, and that the 
records were often fabricated for the purposes of fraud and abuse, yet it is an ..office 
which, under proper superintendence, was likely to have been extremely useful. 
In reality, as a commissioner employed in the “ Ceded and Conquered Provinces,” 

I strongly urged that this office should be maintained, and it was maintained; .sub¬ 
sequently, as a member of the board of revenue in Calcutta, I concurred with my 
colleague in recommending that it should be re-established in the Bengal provinces. 

I consider this office, under proper regulation, to have been much more efficient 
than our regulations for the formation of periodical registers. 

1890. What attempts have been made to restore the office of canoongoe in the 
Bengal provinces ?—The office has been re-constructed, although our proposition 
was not immediately adopted. It was submitted to the government in 1808, but 
was not acted upon at the time. Since I have been a Director, I have had occa¬ 
sion to refer to the records; and although I find the recommendation upon the pro¬ 
ceedings of the board of revenue, it does not appear on those of the supreme 
government. 

1891. Do you think it would be possible, with the assistance of that officer, to 
restore the original frame of society and tenure of property in Bengal, and restore 
the rights of the original cultivators?—! really do not know what the rights of the 
original cultivators in Bengal actually were. Under the regulations of i793, the 
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fit required to consolidate all arbitrary cesses, termed by us abwaubs 
i, and to take from the ryots a ready-money rent, according to the 
pergnnnah rates. I do not know that by means of the office of 
e could now establish particular rates for the rent of land ; these rates 
are liable to alteration : they have in many instances, where indigo and other valu¬ 
able products have been cultivated, very greatly increased. I should doubt extremely 
whether we could now fix any rates to which the zemindar could be restricted in 
collecting rents from his ryots or cultivators. 

*892. Is the litigation that is said to have arisen from the change that took place 
in' 1793, respecting landed property in the Bengal provinces, upon the increase 
or decrease?—Prior to 1793 there was very little subject-matter of litigation, 
because there was very little that could be considered valuable property in the land; 
no doubt the land, having now become valuable, is the subject of great litigation, 
and we have found very considerable difficulty in subdividing estates (in making 
hautwarras). I have no reason to believe that litigation is increasing. In the 
Bengal provinces it was very much encouraged at one period, by the total inability 
of our courts to overtake the business, and adjudicate the numerous suits, both for 
land and other objects, which were brought into the courts of justice; but we have, 
by means of the appointment of native raoonsifs or judges, kept down our file of 
suits very materially. I believe, I cannot speak with confidence from recollection, 
but my impression is, that our later reports of the state of our judicial proceedings 
arc ■satisfactory* inasmuch as they show that a very large proportion of the suits 
instituted have been decided or settled within a moderate space of time. 

1893. The Committee understand you have not information that will enable you 
to state whether upon the whole the questions that arise from the uncertain tenure 
of property are increasing or decreasing ?—~I am not prepared to assume as fact, 
that uncertainty with respect to the tenure of lauded property actually exists; nor 
can I undertake to say, whether suits originating in the tenure of land have mate¬ 
rially increased or not of late years. 

1894. You were one of the commissioners appointed by the Govemor-gener.il 
in the year 1807 ?•—Yes, for introducing the permanent settlement into the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces. 

.1895. In the Report of the 13th of April 1 P.08, it appears that you considered 
yourself compelled to represent to the government, that it would not be expedient at 
that time to carry their instructions into effect with regard to the Ceded Provinces? 
—*i was of opinion that the Ceded and Conquered Provinces were not in a con¬ 
dition at that time to admit of our forming a permanent settlement immediately, 
without making a sacrifice of the public revenue, nor without perhaps recognising 
the rights of parties with respect to whom some uncertainty existed ; but I have 
always maintained and advocated the principles of the permanent settlement, and 
even at that period I proposed, with my colleague, to introduce the permanent 
settlement in the district of Agra, and in a small pergnnnah (or division) of Etawah, 
where I thought the settlement could be made without much sacrifice and with 
great advantage, Agm was at; that time a frontier district, it was under excellent 
management, and it appeared to me desirable to give the landholders on our frontier 
a permanent interest in the stability of the British Government. 

1896. Then the Committee are to infer, that you considered it unseasonable at 
that moment ?r~ I considered that the country was not in a state of preparation for 
it; that we had not sufficient materials; that some of our collectors were not suf¬ 
ficiently experienced, and that there was a large quantity of waste land which could 
not be assessed ; and that without assessing this land, we must necessarily have 
made a considerable sacrifice of the public interests. The event has justified this 
caution and delay, for a very considerable increase of revenue took place after the 
period when the commissioners recommended that the permanent settlement should 
be, postponed. 

1897. The government of course entirely concurred in your views ?—Some of 
the members of government, did not concur. Mr. Colebrooke, Mr. Lumsden, and 
indeed Lord Minto, I believe, did not concur, and they sent up commissioners to 
form the settlement after the expiration of the decennial leases; but it has not yet 
been concluded. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel William Henry Sykes, called in; and Examined. 

1898. HOW long were you in India, and what situations have you held there? 
—About 28 years. For many years I was interpreter in the Iliudostanee and 
Mahratta languages to a regiment ; during the last Mahratta war I commanded 11 
regiment in the field; i’rom November 1825, to January 1831, I was statistical 
reporter to the government of Bombay, combining also the office of naturalist. 

1899. With what districts were you principally couvcmnt?—The four eollector- 
ates of the Dufchun. 

1900. Will you have the goodness to state what is the principal source of revenue 
in the Dukhun? — The land-tax is the principal source of revenue, 

1901. What proportion does it bear to the whole revenue?—In the four col- 
lectorates of the Dukhun the proportion is 82 ^ths per cent, of the whole revenue; 
it varies a little in the different collectorates. It is 78 nearly in Poonah; 89 in 
Ahmednuggur; 83 ^ths in Dharwar ; and about 83 £ per cent, in Khandesh. 

1902. Does that comprehend the whole of the provinces of which the Dukhun 
consists?—It comprehends the whole of the British provinces of the Dukhun. 

1903. Will you have the goodness to inform the Committee what is about the 
size of the Dukhun The size of the Dukhun is 48,987 square miles, including 
the Rajah of Sattarrah’s and Southern Jagheerdars’ territories, equal to the size of 
England, and not quite so large as Ireland and Scotland conjoined. 

1904. What is the population of the Dukhun, as nearly as yon can stater — The 
population of the four collectorates, Rajah of Sattarrali’s and Southern Jagheerdars’ 
states, is 3,285,985. 

1905. Do you believe the returns to be accurate?—The returns from the col¬ 
lectorates are accurate, no doubt; I have no reason to question them, and in many 
instances I have proved their accuracy. 

1906. In what year was that?—It was 1827-28. The population of the Southern 
Jagheerdars’ territories and the Rajah of Sattarrah’s territories is by computation ; 
the rest is from official returns. 

1907. Of what class of persons do they consist? — Principally Mahrattas, who are 
cultivators of the soil; these constitute from 69 to 74 4 percent, of the whole popu¬ 
lation in the different collectorates. 

1908. Of vvliat class does the remainder consist? — The remainder consists of 
outcasts, or low castes of Mussulmans, Brahmins and Rajpoots. The Brahmins 
varying from 4 4 per cent, in Dharwar, to 11 4 per cent, in Poonah ; the Rajpoots 
from a half per cent, in Poonah, to 3 4 in Khandesh ; the low castes from 9 per 
cent, in Poonah, to 14 'i in Khandesh j and the Mussulmans from 4 J per cent, in 
Poonah, to 8 4 in Dharwar. 

1909. If the Mahrattas are Hindoos, in what way do you distinguish between 
the portion of Hindoos which are called Mahrattas, and those that are not ?—The 
Mahrattas are a nation speaking a language peculiar to themselves. The nation 
comprises Mahratta Brahmins, Mahratta low castes, and other various castes of 
Hindoos ; but the genuine Mahratta belongs to that great division of the Hindoos 
denominated Shoodrah, a division comprising an infinity of distinctive groups or 
races, none of the members of which will eat or intermarry with Shoodrahs not be¬ 
longing to their own group pr race. There are certainly minute shades of difference 
amongst the Mahrattas, but no distinction of caste. There are local circumstances 
that probably prevent one family intermarrying with another, but still every Mah¬ 
ratta can cat with his neighbour Mahratta, unless the latter should have been 
expelled from his caste, an event of no unusual occurrence. 

1910. In what situation arc the Mahomedans in the Dukhun? — Precisely on a 
footing with other subjects of the government. 

1911. Have they purchased property? —Yes, they have ; they are in possession 
of considerable property. 
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D| they hold permanent offices under government? — Yes, in common 
he.ofher subjects of the state, where individual talent is applicable. 

' re they in a more elevated situation tlun other subjects?—I think, on the 
ininds of the Mussulmans are superior; the Mussulmans are men of 
*fevation of sentiment, greater energy of purpose and dignity of character j 
they are more luxurious and dissipated, but they are decidedly more martial, manly 
and cultivated, as a people, than the Hindoos: they are, however, great bigots, 
which the Hindoos are not. 

1914. Do they harmonize well with the Hindoos, oris there much prejudice and 
jealousy and ill-will prevailing?—They harmonize very well indeed ; the Hindoos 
even assist to celebrate some of their religious festivals ; and it is very remarkable 
that ail the butchers’ meat consumed by the Hindoos (which is considerable), is 
prepared, as far as the slaughter and cutting up of the animal goes, by Mussulman 
butchers only. 

1915. Do they, when in power, treat the Hindoos kindly ?— I could not say to 
the contrary, within my own knowledge^ 

1916. Does the land revenue, as it is collected in the Dukhun, press heavily upon 
the cultivators?—From its amount it would not seem to do so ; but it is a question of 
comparison; 1 s. an acre may be more onerous whore there is not a profitable sale 
for its produce than several pounds per acre where there is a sale. A beegah, in 
the Dukhun, is as neurly as possible three-fourths of an acre by measurement. The 
average assessment for the whole country, taking all the beegahs of land under cul¬ 
tivation, and the amount of land-tax levied from them, is 2 s. gd. and one-eighth 
per acre, including all classes of land. 

1917. In that statement do you mean to exclude all waste land and unappro¬ 
priated land?—Only the land on which tax has been levied is included, excluding 
all waste land, of course. 

1918. Is this land inclosed ?—Very rarely, except in gardens; there are seldom 
hedges to field-lands. 

j 919. Are its boundaries well known and defined ? — The boundaries are well 
known by stones ; and it is the duty of one of the village officers to look after the 
boundaries constantly. 

1920. What proportion does the land thus occupied and defined bear-to the whole 
surface?—That I only know for two of theeollcctorates, Dharwar and Khandesh. 
The proportion of waste land in Khandesh is 84 and 68 decimals per cent, of the 
whole land; the proportion of waste land in Dharwar is only 38 and 89 decimals 
per Cent. 

1921. In the districts with respect to which you cannot speak so accurately, is 
there a larger or a smaller proportion of waste land ?— I would infer one-third waste 
in Poonah and Ahmednuggur. 

1922. Of that which is waste is a considerable proportion capable of profitable 
cultivation ?—Certainly so. 

1923. Is there a large portion of this district that is so mountainous and poor as 
to be incapable of profitable cultivation ?—The country is a rocky country, and 
mountainous also, to the westward, with very steep sides to the hills ; in very many 
instances I think that land of that kind is not capable of profitable cultivation, but 
it makes good pasture land. In the western hilly tracts the slopes of the hills are 
frequently sown with the bread-grains, sawa (panicum frumentaceum) wuree (pani- 
cum miliare) and natch nee (eleusine coracana). 

1924. Is that answer confined to the two districts you are conversant with?— 

I believe it to apply generally * but I would rather confine it to Ahmednuggur and 
Poonah. 

1925. Is there a considerable portion of it forest, or covered with either timber or 
brush wood?—There is a great deal of wood in Khandesh. I have not personally 
visited Khandesh ; but 1 know it to be over-run with jungle. Along the western 
Ghauts, comprising the Dharwar frontier, the Sattarrah frontier, and the Poonah 
frontier, and part of Ahmednuggur, there is a depth, I think, of from 30 to 50 miles 
of mountainous vallies, studded with clumps of forest trees; and there is also a good 
deal of jungle. 

1926. In whom is the property of this land, in the government or in individuals ? 
—I think along the Ghauts individual property is not so distinctly marked as it is 
in the flat country; but wherever the villages are well settled, the property of the 
soil is undoubtedly in the villagers, even in the Ghauts. I think government has 
n right to all the wood on unoccupied hand along the Ghauts, and possibly to the 
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land also, which is comparatively of such little value, and is so much 
upon the cutting down of the brush-wood for yearly cultivation, that the 
can rarely occupy the same site for two successive years. This species orctiltiva- 
tion is assessed by the hatchet. Lands in the vallies are nearly on the same footing 
as in the flat country. 

1927. Does the climate of the Ghauts vary much from that of the plains ?—Yes 
it does; the temperature is much lower, and from five' to eight times the quantity 
of raiu falls ; rice is cultivated in consequence to a considerable extent in suitable 
situations. 

1928. With respect to the land that is not actually cultivated, if it belongs to 
a village, may the Committee presume that the village regulations would he such 
as to enable persons to cultivate it if they had means and wished to do so ?—I think, 
as far as my inquiries go, there is no land whatever in the country that is not com¬ 
prised within u village boundary, whether in the Ghauts or on the plains ; there is 
nothing in which the people are so particular, so rigid, and so tenacious, as of their 
village boundaries. On the ryotwar system government claims the right to dispose 
of waste lands; on the mouzawar, or village system, the villagers did as they 
pleased with them; but in either case there would r L c be any difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing them. 

1929. Has the tillage of late years been much extended in the collectorafces ?—ft 
is a very curious fact, but from returns I have taken of eight towns in different 
parts of the country, for the purpose of ascertaining this point, and comparing the 
quantity of their lands in cultivation under the British, with the quantity under the 
Mahratta government, I found that there was certainly less under our government 
thnb under the Mahratta government; the general belief is, that the cultivatiori is 
increased. 

1930. Upon what is that belief founded?—Probably upon the unusual cheap¬ 
ness of grain, which would seem to imply extended cultivation and increased 
produce. 

1931. Do you speak to extensive districts, or only to parts?—For the purpose 
of ascertaining the fact, I took eight towns in different, parts of the country; the 
result was, that there had been less cultivation in 1828 than under the Mahratta 
government in those eight towns. 

1932. Is the cultivation diminishing or increasing at the present time?—I should 
hope it were increasing again. 

1033. T)° y°u think it is increasing?—To the last two or three years I cannot 
testify ; but if the Committee will rdlow me, I will give the identical comparison 
previously referred to. Under the native government the cultivation was 43,458 
beegahs, nnd the assessment was 44,307 rupees, comprising years from 1787 to 
1818. Under the British, in 182S, those identical towns had under cultivation 
39,817 beegahs, assessed at 35,711 rupees, a diminution of 3,(141 beegahs. The 
average assessment per beegah under the native government, was one rupee and 
eight reas. The assessment under the British was three quarters and 58 rCas. 
These are takcu from the original native papers, and not from any European 
document. 

1934. Can you at all explain or account for that unexpected state of things? — 
It may be referred to the exceeding cheapness of produce, which induced peoplo 
probably to withdraw their labour from the cultivation of land. 

1935. I n what way do you think the demand is actually diminished ?-r- By a con¬ 
siderable decrease in the number of manufacturers; by a possible diminution of the , 
population from cholera; and similar cheapness of grain in neighbouring states 
may have prevented exportation. The problem may be solved by supposing con¬ 
sumers converted into producers; but if such be the case, increased cultivation 
s hould appear on the returns. 

1936. Were there under the native powers greater military establishments, 
which constituted a class of consumers that have since been withdrawn?—There 
were great masses certainly ; but most of those people are in the country still, they 
equally consume now; neighbouring powers have reduced their armies, and could 
not employ them. 

1937. I las there been a larger import of grain from more fertile parts of India ? 
—That 1 can scarcely suppose, because if the native grain was so cheap in the 
country that it could not be sold, there would necessarily be no buyers for such 
foreign grain. 
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Opposing the fa!! of prices to have taken place, which has been the c;tse 
J in all India, would it not have been natural that the worst classes of 
, district like the Dukhun would have been thrown out of cultivation, 
part of the supply which was drawn from those sources be taken from 
more fertile parts of India ? —Where there is so much choice from waste land of a 
good quality, it is to be presumed the class of lands alluded to* would not generally 
be cultivated. The superfluous produce therefore cannot be accounted for in the 
way proposed. 

1939. Taking the Dukhun generally, is it a less fertile country than the other 
parts ? —A less fertile country than Berar, I believe. 

1940. Do you think it could be accounted for by the diminution of the popula¬ 
tion ?—The population I think has been nearly stationary. The population may be 
slowly diminishing while cholera prevails. I have the returns for one year. The 
deaths exceed the births, but not to any great extent. 

1941. What circumstance has tended to check its increase?—I think in tropical 
climates there is a less tendency to increase than in extra-tropical. I have reason 
to believe that women of the Dukhun average a smaller number of children than 
the women of Europe. 

1942. Was there any prevalent disease in the country?—The cholera was in the 
country at the time. 

1943. Did it c p"se great ravages ?—Yes, it did. 

1044. Were there not formerly very wealthy classes in the Mahratta Court, who 
expended large sums of money? — There were wealthy classes, who expended more 
money than they do now, but they have all got their houses in Poonah still, and 
they come there yearly. 

1945. But the consumption produced by the establishment of those persons must 
be very much reduced? — Yes; but with regard to the increase or diminution of 
consumption, it does not appear to me that the breaking up of the armies of the 
Peishwa is sufficient to account for it, for the people are still in the country and con¬ 
suming still, although not in arras. The army was constituted principally of culti¬ 
vators ; every Mahratta went from his farm to his horse, and returned again to his 
farm when he was thrown out of employ. 

1946. Have you reason to believe that the mortality caused by cholera in the 
district of Dharwar was 25^000 ? —That I am quite ignorant of. 

1947. What is the operation of the ryotwarry system ?— I think under the ryot- 
warry system there are very great facilities afforded for collusion. I think that the 
ryot has an opportunity of concealing bis land, and I think with the multitude of 
ill-paid potty revenue officers employed, the probabilities are in favour of collusion 
between the ryot and them, to conceal lands. That it does exist, I know from per¬ 
sonal inquiry. 

1948. Do you think it likely that the apparent diminution of cultivation may be 
greatly explained by that circumstance ? — 1 think myself that there is much more 
land in cultivation than appears upon the public returns. 

1949- Is not that likely to have been the case under the former government ?—~ 
Under the former government there was a different system pursued. The govern¬ 
ment arranged with its pattells of villages for the whole village. It had nothing to 
do with the details, there was no inquisitorial inspection or inquiry ; a village was 
assessed at a fixed sum, which it was called upon to pay at certain periods of the 
year, without the government troubling themselves at all about details; all the cul¬ 
tivators were responsible for the government revenue, no man therefore would allow 
his neighbour to conceal land and thereby risk addition to his own assessment to 
make up the government dues. 

1950. Under what system is the land-tax now taken?—It is upon the ryotwar 
system at present in the Dukhun. 

J951, Will you be so good as to explain under what management and superin¬ 
tendence it is carried into operation ?—The ryotwar system proceeds upon the sup- 

{ josition of the government settling directly with every individual cultivator upon the 
and ; to examine his field, to see its produce, and that every year. This it is im¬ 
possible for the collector to do, aided by numerous European assistants; it is there¬ 
fore only to be done by numerous native agents, and those native agents of course 
endeavour to profit by the authority that is put into their hands. 

1952. What are the comparative advantages aud disadvantages of the ryotwar 
and mouzawar or village system ? —I think 1 have mentioned some of those. The 
advantage of the mouzawar system is the facility of collecting the revenue at a trifling 
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:pense, and the support it gives to a highly valuable class of men, the pattfl 
e falling to decay; and the disadvantages are, that it throws the cultivated _ 
the authority of the pattell of the village, aad possibly exposes them to oppression*. 
The advantages of the ryotwar system are, that it professedly enables the cultivator 
to settle every year personally with the government for his lands; and in discussions 
with respect to them* or their produce, of course he is enabled to profit from his local 
experience and knowledge, and it puts him on an equality also with every one in 
the village. Its disadvantages are, that it enables the cultivator to conceal lands 
under cultivation without the risk of his neighbour informing against him. It enables 
him also, in case the government officers are disposed to fraud, in collusion with 
them to diminish the revenue. The numerous petty revenue officers that it is neces¬ 
sary to. employ in an inquisitorial capacity is a serious evil, on account of the expense, 
and of the power that is given to them either to oppress, or, in collusion with the 
ryot, to defraud the government of its revenue. 

1953. Ts not the ryotwar system professedly founded upon an accurate actual 
measurement of the laud r—The ryotwar system ought, to he so j in fact, every 
system of land revenue should be founded on. a knowledge of the exact extent and 
productive power of the land. 

1954. If an accurate measurement did actually take place, would the concealment 
of land to any extent be possible ?—Certainly so; there is nothing to prevent a man 
from saying, “ My land that was under cultivation last year is not under cultivation 
this year •** a petty officer is sent to ascertain the fact; he takes a bribe, and the land 
is withdrawn from the books. 

> 955* Would not the collector he able to make such an examination of the dis¬ 
tricts as to be able to ascertain whether the land was cultivated or not He is 
supposed to do so every year, but I do not think he can do it 5 if he does do it, it 
must be by means of a multitude of petty officers, and their salary is necessarily so 
small, that if they gained even a trifling benefit by acting in collusion with the cul- 
vator, it would be a sufficient inducement to them to forego their duty. 

19.56. When the land revenue is collected by the village officer, whom you call 
the pattell, is it not possible for the pattell to take a larger sum from the ryot than 
he pays the government; do the institutions of the village prevent that r—Land in 
the Dukhun was not measured under the Hindoos; a land-tax was levied upon it, 
agreeably to its productive power, and not agreeably to its superficial extent. To 
a piece of land producing a certain quantity of produce, a certain name was given j 
all land of similar denominations, whatever the superficial extent might he, in the 
same village paid the same sum from year to year, and this was known by the name 
of the sosteedur, or usual rate. Under those circumstances, therefore, each indi¬ 
vidual knows what he has to pay for his land under cultivation, and therefore the 
pattella, on the land alone, could.not obtain more than they ought; but there are 
numerous extra cesses, many of them in. kind; somb of them in money *, they amount 
altogether, I think, to about 60 in the Dukhun at large, and from three to a score 
are found in one village. In apportioning these cesses to the inhabitants, it is very 
probable that the pattell could, and I have no doubt that he does, raise more than 
he is entitled to raise. I must always join the koolkurriee or village accountant to 
the pattell in all his acts. 

19.57. Under what authority are those cesses levied ?—Under the former govern¬ 
ments they were levied for the most part for temporary purposes, and they have 
become the usage of the country. 

1958. To what purposes are they applied?—'To augment the revenue. 

1959. Do they go into the hands of the government ?—Certain portions go into 
the hands of the government; the rest to district and village officers and others. 
They now fall upon the land, and therefore render nugatory the permanent land- 
tax, or the sostee dur, which did and does exist. The substitutes for land measure¬ 
ments were quite indefinite in the Dukhun ; in no two villages had they the same 
denomination ; sometimes they were called doree, which means a rope; sometimes 
they were called a pice, which means a copper coin j sometimes they were called 
a seer, which means a. weight. In fact there were no specific or uniform land 
measurements in the country. The Mussulmans endeavoured, when they con¬ 
quered the country, to substitute the definite measurement of the beegah for the old 
Hindoo denominations, but they have only completely succeeded iu supplanting them 
in garden lands. On the field lands of some villages they have been occasionally 
successful; but in general the old Hindoo denominations prevail, and they are con¬ 
verted into beegahs by estimation. 
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it you give the Committee any further information with respect to those 
/Mast of them profess to bear directly on the land, such as those for grain, 
ip/s to government, dry grain to ramooses, havaldars, gossawees and 
is tax, and tax for sugar. Others which originally fell upon trades, such 
;; for skins, shoes, wool, blankets and oil, &c. &c. are no longer derived from 
their legitimate sources, hut fall upon the cultivator. Other cesses are for milch 
cattle, fowls, mango trees, pumbkin beds, ghee or butter, sour milk, fowls and 
fruit ; all these extra cesses are called puttees. Some of them involve personal 
labour, such as those for cutting grass, furnished gratis to government for fire wood; 
for dinner plates, made up of leaves ; for Monsoon great coats, made of wicker work 
and leaves, and for sticks to pound rice with. The rabta mahr is in lieu of personal 
service. Some of them in their name indicate their temporary character, such as 
the eksallee, or for one year; yet they have been continued ever since. There are 
many others; the shadee puttee, or marriage cess, at Angur, pergunnah mohol P. C. 
amounts to nearly 1 2 per cent, upon the whole revenue. That could only have 
been for a passing event, yet it has been continued. 

1961. Under the village system, the Committee understand that these cesses were 
all collected by the pattell ?— Collected by the pattell, but levied by government 
distinct officers, and appearing on the village accounts. 

1962. Under the ryotwar system, do those fall to the ground ?—No, they 
do not. 

1963. Who collects them under the ryotwar system ?—They are collected by the 
government; the cesses formerly paid in kind are commuted into a money-tax, and 
such of course bear with considerable severity upon the people, and it is exceedingly 
desirable that they should be consolidated, and thrown upon the land as a land-tax. 
They vary from village to village; there are probably no two villages that have the 
same number of extra cesses. 

.1964, Has each village an accurate record of the extra cess imposed upon it?— 
Yes, in the koolkurnee, or village accountant’s hands. 

1965. Are they hot productive of considerable inconvenience? — Of considerable 
inconvenience, and do doubt of oppression. 

1966. In a far greater degree than they are productive of revenue to the govern¬ 
ment ? — They are no doubt profitable to government, but' they should be abolished 
or consolidated on the land. 

1967. Could they be commuted into a land-tax? —They eould be commuted into 
a land-tax to ascertain extent. 

1968. Do you know whether the attention of the government has been called to 
it?:—Yes it has. A revenue survey was taking place in India when I left, under 
the very able superintendence of a Mr. Pringle, a civil servant. Its object was to 
measure the lands accurately, to assess them agreeably to their productive powers, 
and as far as was consistent with individual rights; for many of those cesses depend 
upon individual rights, to make them merge in the land-tax. 

1969. Would such an arrangement be acceptable to the people ?— It certainly 
would. 

1970. Would the government be very great losers by a sudden and immediate 
abolition of the whole f—The government would lose certainly to a considerable 
extent. 

11)71. Can you form any idea to what entent?—I think I have not the means of 
determining exactly, because in the village accounts transmitted to the collector 
these sources of revenue are not sufficiently distinguished. 

4972. Arc those cesses confined to the Dukhun, or do they prevail over India 
generally?— I think over India generally. 1 would infer that they prevail over 
India generally from the character of the native governments. 

1973. Are they contributions of particular articles ?—Contributions of particular 
articles in the first instance, and provision for particular officers, and those have 
been perpetuated by the successors of those officers. 

1974. Do you know how they were apportioned ? —The government officer of 
a district wanted leaf plates to supply his table for a year; a village was called 
upon to supply them, and did so. The government officer required grass for his 
horses, the village was called upon to furnish it, and did so. The successor of this 
individual did not wish for grass and for leaf plates, but he wished for money, and 
it was therefore converted into a money tax instead; and the snme took place with 
other articles. Other government officers levied other matters; government in 
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heard of them, took a share from its officers, and thus perpetul 
es. 

975. In any parts of the country, in consequence of the prevalence of wm 
village system which had existed in former times been so entirely overset that it 
■was impossible to resort to it: and was the ryotwarry settlement, by which the collec¬ 
tion of the revenue was placed in new hands, rendered necessary ?—There are very 
many villages in the Dukhun, from which the ancient inhabitants have been totally 
swept, away ; hut whether on their being re-peopled it was necessary that the new 
inhabitants should be assessed on a new system, I cannot say. 

1976. Would it have been easy in this case to have created a new pattell and a 
new koolkurnee, and to have established society upon its ancient footing?—Cer¬ 
tainly so. 

1977. Under which system, the village system or the ryotwarry, do you think that 
the government obtains most revenue l —I would say under the mouzawar or village 
system. It occasions little trouble either to the government or its officers. The 
sum is fixed on the village every year, agreeably to its means, or it may be leased 
fob a term; it is paid without trouble, and the system does not instigate fraud. 
It gives the pattell authority in his village, and maintains a respectable class of 
persons in society; and saves the inhabitants from the oppression of petty govern¬ 
ment officers. 

1978. Under which system do you think the ryots or cultivators are most pros¬ 
perous ?-—Really if I judge from appearances, I must say, in going over the Dukhun, 
and living amongst the people for many years, passing from village to village, and 
district to district, from the Company’s to Jagheerdars’ villages, I have found the 
Jagheerdars’ villages, in eight instances out of ten, more flourishing than our own ; 
there lias been a great extent of garden cultivation about them, and a greater ap¬ 
pearance of substance and comfort in the people; and yet tire Jagheerdars are not 
so liberal in remissions as the Company. Their system is mouzawar. 

1979. Would that mouzawar system he equally well regulated under the Com¬ 
pany as under those Jagheerdars ?—I do not see any objection to its being equally 
well regulated; the same government officer would be kept up ns under the native 
government, but not the intermediate minor agents of the ryotwar system. 

1.680. Does the mouzawar system not prevail in the Dukhun in any degree?— 
I think not under the government in any degree. I think the ryotwarry system 
existed in all the villages I went to. 

1981. Is there auy difference in the rate in our territories and in the Jagheerdars'; 
can you say that the cause of the difference in the cultivation of the laud might be 
that the assessment was lighter in the one case, than in the other ?—No, that I should 
not say ; hut I should say, that under the Jagheerdars they admit the people to use 
the waste land to a considerable advantage to themselves, which we do not. 

1982. In case of their occupying the waste land, do wo charge them according 
to its value?—Yes. There has been a system of Istawas in the Dukhun, which is 
letting waste land for a certaiu number of years, paying the first year one-eighth or 
one-tenth of its value, and progressively increasing it until the last year, when the 
whole rate was payable j but 1 think it was found to occasion n good deal of col¬ 
lusion, and it was found also that it induced the meerasdars, or hereditary pro¬ 
prietors, to throw up their fully-assessed lands to get rid of them. 

1983. Is it the practice with the Jagheerdars to allow the cultivators to take the 
waste laud without any burden at first?—They pay a very trifling sum ; but then 
the Jagheerdars take care that they do not throw up the fully-assessed lands, being 
on the spot to observe them; and the same tiling might be done by the government, 
if they had persons on the spot: but this of itself would be a difficulty of course. 

1984. Do you think that the assessment is too high under the ryotwar system ?— 
All those matters are by comparison; the charge upon an acre of land in India at 
■2s. gd. and one-eighth per acre, may press more severely upon the cultivator, from 
his obtaining little or no profit from it, than 5 1, an acre would in England, where 
the profit would be proportionable to the outlay. 

198-5. Is the Dukhun a dry district ?—The Dukhun is generally a dry district, 
watered however by a great number of rivers that run down the vallies from the 
Ghauts. 

1986. Does irrigation prevail to a great extent ?—There is no garden-land without 
irrigation. 

1987. What proportion does the irrigated hand bear to the whole ?—I could only 
mention that in two colleetorates. 
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Wit considerable ?—In Khandesh in 1826 it was 9.36 per cent, of the 
rxultjvated land, while in Dharwar it did not amount to one-half per cent. 
Sa/vV'hat proportion does the value of the irrigated land bear to that of the 

_dand? 1 —I can give the rate per beegah for 40 towns in different parts of the 

Dukhun : garden land irrigated averaged three rupees and 41 reas per beegah, or 
S s. 3 d, and one-third per statute acre ; this includes land producing all fruits, sugar¬ 
cane, aromatic seeds, and garden produce. This is the average of the tax. There 
arc some particular situations where the assessment runs much higher; but in those 
40 towns the highest tax paid is i6<s, 8 d. per statute acre. 

:i 990. Can you state what the difference is between the produce of the watered 
land and that which is dry ?-—No, I cannot ; I have not ascertained that point; 
but garden land is infinitely the most profitable. 

1 §9 1. Is the Dukhun a large extent of country r— I have stated its sue previously. 
It is divided into the Mawhrns, or hilly tracts ; and the Desh, or fiat country. The 
Mawhuls are ft long strip along the face of the Ghauts, and the Desh extends to 
the eastward in very extensive flats or plateaus, descending by low steps. 

1992. Do you happen to know what is the geological character of that land ?■— 
It is a trap formation. 

1993. Does the trap formation extend far on the eastern side? — As far as I have 
gone to the eastward, to Arungabad ; and as far as I have gone north and south. 
Along the coast, the stratum is precisely of the same character as above the Ghauts. 

1994. Of what stratum does Cape Comorin consist? — Of the primitive rocks, 
granite and gneis, I think; but I do not know from personal observation. 

1995. Is there any chalk in the Dukhun ? —No chalk whatever in the Dukhun. 

199(5. Is there any chalk in any part of Asia? —T do not know; but there is lime 

in the Dukhun, in a powder, which has most of the characters of chalk, and is used 
as a substitute for it. 

1997. Are there any of the more recent strata in the East Indies ? —I have seen 
Only Western India, and there it is exclusively a trap formation. The trap con¬ 
sists of a succession of basalts, green stones, (crossed by dykes of a very close grain); 
amygdaloides, toad stones, &c. lying almost entirely in horizontal beds. 

3998. Was there any permanent land assessment under the native governments? 
— Similar denominations of land were assessed at a similar sum in the same village, 
which was unchangeable, and which was called the sostee dur. 

1 999. Did that prevail extensively ?■ — In every district, and throughout every 
village. 

2000. Have those rates been altered by the British Government ?— No ; unless’ 
under the revenue survey ; probably the revenue survey lifts altered them. 

2001. Is the land revenue of the Dukhun levied at a fixed rate generally ?— 
Under the native government the land-tax as such was a fixed tax, known as the 
sostee dur, and it still continues ; but In addition there were extra cesses levied upon 
each beegah, or other denomination of land, which rendered nugatory the perma¬ 
nent land-tax, or sostee dur. A cultivator paid, for instance, a rupee for a certain 
quantity of land of a particular denomination. This his ancestors had paid before 
him, this his neighbours paid around him, this his children would pay after him, 
because his land, being hereditary, would descend to them. So far as this continued 
it was a permanent land-tax, and the same rate is traceable in village papers for 
100 years j but there came governors requiring additional revenue, and they put on 
an additional cess, calling it by a certain name. This imposition upon the whole 
village was divided amongst the cultivators proportion ably to the land held by each ; 
but it did not affect the land-tax. There came another cess after that, then another 
and another, each for some specific purpose. In this manner the taxes paid by 
the cultivator became burdensome, but the original land-tax remained the same. 

2002. Then taking the whole of those cesses together, the proportion of the tax 
must have been altered?—Very much altered; but still the original tax is the 
same. 

2003. Have those cesses continued at the same rate under the government of the 
Company ? —Yes, they have ; they have certainly not been increased, but there are 
cases in which they bear upon the people more severely than formerly : in those 
which were paid in kind and have been converted into money. 

2004. If the commutation you have alluded to were to take place, the whole 
would become a permanent and fixed cess upon the land ? —Yes. 

2005. And the government would give up its power of enforcing its charge 
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thout having recourse to fresh cesses ?—Yes, anti I believe that is eonB 

the revenue survey. _ 

aoo6. in case of the land producing more than is Sufficient to pay tEeTccss 
charged upon it, and the maintenance of the cultivator in the usual state in which 
he exists, would in that case a profit-renfc arise, and a sort of landlord be created, in 
the same way as has existed in other countries '—Certainly _there is nothing to 
prevent it. 

2007. Docs that prevail to a great extent?—I do not think there has been a 
rent: I understand by rent a net profit arising from the cultivation of the land. 
One of the great causes, in my opinion, of the present impoverished state of the 
people, is the law of succession of property; its divisibility into minute portions, 
and the consequent want of concentration of capital. 

2008. Can you state what number of beegahs are occupied, upon an average, by 
each occupier ?—It does not vary very much in the different, collectors tes. It varies 
from 29 beegahs a farm to 43 $, I have known farms to hold, in the name of one 
person, much more land, but he would still have probably his brothers and his other 
relations upon it. holding as low as two or three beegahs. I have known one farm 
at 202 beegahs, I think. 

2009. What would be tlve effect,, in your opinion, of permitting Europeans to 
acquire land and to bold it upon the English tenure, in which the right of primo¬ 
geniture was recognized ?—I think that one great source of improvement of the 
people would be the introduction of capitalists, with the energy the tact and the 
enterprise of Europeans setting an example, and showing the advantages of the 
adaptation of cultivat ion to the particular calls of commerce ; and under these cir¬ 
cumstances it would no doubt be beneficial. It would create exportable articles, 
cottonj indigo, silk and sugar, for instance. The tea plant might be introduced, 
wine might be made. 

2010. Has the land in the Dukbun, with which you are acquainted, any saleable 
value?—It has not had of late years, except in the site of towns, and in the vicinity 
of populated places. 

2011. In the districts which you were mentioning of the Jagheerdars, is there any¬ 
thing that would indicate a saleable value,?—I do not think that land has had a 
saleable value for the last ten or twelve years. Spots have been sold to sink a well 
upon, for the production of garden produce ; but I am not aware, generally speaking, 
that arable land has had a saleable value. 

William Henry Trant^ Esq., calledin ; and Examined. 

2012. HOW long is it since you have returned from the East Indies?—Twelve 

years. 

20 J 3. What situations did you hold there r—I began In Lord Wellesley’s office, 
in what was culled the Governor General’s Office in the Political department ; then 
1 was for a short time in the Military department, assistant to the secretary in the 
Military department; and then 1 went as assistant to the Board of Commissioners 
for the Revenue Affairs of the Western Provinces, the Ceded and Conquered Pro¬ 
vinces they are commonly called and there I acted as collector of three districts, 
first of Alleegur, of Agra, and Barelly latterly ; and then after that I was a short 
time in the Judicial department, judge of the 24 pergunuahs, the districts adjoining 
Calcutta ; and then I became secretary to the Board of Revenue in Calcutta; and 
after that, for about a year, secretary to the government, succeeding Mr. Tucker 
in what was called the Territorial department, which included the Financial and 
Revenue, and Colonial departments; I was succeeded in that office by Mr. Holt 
Mackenzie, who took temporary charge of it, in consequence of my sudden illness ; 
then I was appointed a member of the Board of Commissioners for the Revenue of 
the Western Provinces, which I was forced to quit on account of ill health ; and the 
last year I was in India I acted as a member of the Board of Revenue in Calcutta-; 
that was the lust office I held in India. 

2014. When you went to the Western Provinces, which have lately been ceded 
to the Company, in what state did you find the collection of the laud revenue?— 
On the whole, in a tolerably satisfactory state. 

2015. Was it then in the same state as it lmd been when those provinces were 
under the rule of native princes ?—No ; I should think very much improved. 

2016. I low' long was it after the cession of those provinces that you went there : 

—About five years after the cession of tfic provinces which had belonged to the 
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^ culled the King of Oude, and about four years after the conquest from 
-jrittaj/ of those provinces which were called and still are the Conquered 
^vtTrcejjg^iuired nndcr Lord Wellesley's govemmenU Those two formed the 
(st hc fern of that Board to which I was attached. to April 183a. 

2017. On what footing was the collection of the revenue established? —On the 
footing of a temporary settlement, made at first for three years, and continued 
without any increase' for another three years; that term was just then at the point 
of expiring, and a permanent settlement was then to be made, or intended to be 
made, by Lord Miuto, the then Governor General. 

2018. With what class of persons was the settlement made ?—Made with those 
generally who were called proprietors ; however, the first settlement had been made, 
in very many instances, to the exclusion of those who were supposed to be the 
proprietors, and the lands let to farmers; but still, in a very great many cases, 
those supposed to be the proprietors were in possession, and paying revenue to 
government. 

2QUj. When you allude to proprietors, what class of persons had a property in 
the land ?—A variety of classes, I should say, beginning with Rajahs among the 
Hindoos, persons of high rank and large possessions, and Nuwabs, and persons of 
that class, among the Mussulmans or Mahomedans; then persons of inferior 
grades, still possessing a considerable amount of property; and below those, those 
possessing, either individually or in partnership with others, single villages ; and in 
some eases what are called the Moeuddaras, or the heads of villages. 

2020. What was the character of the property possessed by them?—I think very 
much the same character as that. of property possessed in this country, except that 
in some cases those holding under them had certain rights which were not deter¬ 
minable at their pleasure, as leases and rights commonly are in this country, at the 
pleasure of landlords. 

2021. Was the zemindar a person of that description ?>—Yes, I suppose so. 

2022. What other village officers were there under those proprietors r — You have 
the head of the village, called the mocuddam ; generally you have under him the 
putwarry, the man who keeps the accounts of the village; you have the different 
tradesmen, the blacksmith, the barber, for instance, and others, who are useful in 
the village community > all those have in general small holdings of lands, or some¬ 
times, where they have not lands, they are paid by a contribution of a certain portion 
of the grain or produce of the lands. Watchmen are paid in the same way. 

2023. In what way was the government able to obtain the customary share in 
the produce, which appears to be looked for in India, if* those persons had a property 
in the land which entitled them to receive the value of it ?-—By requiring the person 
who calls himself zemindar, for instance, to pay a certain portion of the produce, 
a certain amount according to an estimate of the fair proportion which he ought to 
pay to the government, after giving the shares of those who are actually engaged in 
the cultivation of the land, with all the necessary expenses attendu g this village 
community, such as I have endeavoured to specify. 

2024. What share did the government require the zemindar to pay?—The, 
nominal rule of our government was, that the zemindar should pay all that he 
received, minus five per cent, for the village expenses, as they were called, and 

1 0 per cent, for his own profit, or malihanee, as it was called. That was the gene- / \ 
ral rule laid down in the settlement. 

2023. In those provinces did the government actually obtain so great a share of 
the produce as that rule would give them ?—No ; I should say certainly not, from / 
my own experience. 

2026. What proportion did they obtain?—I reckoned, in my own work, to leave "S( 
to the zemindars 25 per cent., about a fourth of the net produce. 

2027. Who were the persons generally engaged in the actual collection for the 
government ?- -Sometimes it was one single person, the zemindar, and sometimes it 
was the head of a village, who was not looked upon in the light of a proprietor so 
much as the others were. 

2028. In case the zemindar undertook to make to the government so large a pay¬ 
ment as you have alluded to, in what way did the proprietor come in for his share r 
— The village community consists, first, of the mocuddam ; I am not talking of 
a man who may have a title to several villages, but I am merely attempting to de¬ 
scribe the village community, setting aside the superior landlord; 1 say there comes, 
first, the mocuddam, who is the head of the village, and then there come the dif¬ 
ferent classes of persons holding land, such as the brahmin, &c. 
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2029, Do you think that the zemindar was able to raise more from the 7 , 

!/ cn y he was compelled to pay to the government?—Undoubtedly lie was, or \ 

'_ J^/ never have been worth his while to enter into the engagement. 

Apian}#*. 2030. Was the regulation of the detailed payment and the amount which was to 
be paid by each ryot determined by the zemindar?—It cannot be said exactly in all 
eases, or in most cases, to be left to the zemindar, because it has been settled by long 
usage. Certaiu persons I found to have prescriptive rights, which were disturbed 
by the zemindars, and ought not to have been, and were not generally ; others who 
cultivated, lands, not residing permanently within the precincts of the village, had 
not such rights, and tile zemindar might put them out at any time and get others 
that would cultivate the land on more advantageous terms to himself. 

2031. Did the people complain that the rate charged upon them Was too high ? 
—No, except that I think that all people 1 have met with in every part of the world 
complain of taxation more or less. They hove complained Very much against me 
and against others who have found that the government revenue might be consider¬ 
ably increased; but on the whole, I should say, after very considerable experience 
of the revenue, as a collector, and afterwards as a member o-i the board, that tluj 
revenue taken by the government was very fair, and that the country was flourishing 
under the system established. 

2032. Did any of the payments run in arrear during the existence of those three 
years’ leases ?—Yes, in some districts it did. 

2033. What steps were taken to recover the arrear ?—The usual steps were con¬ 
finement in prison of the zemindar or whoever engaged for the payment of the re¬ 
venue, the sale of his personal effects, and, in default of payment through those; 
means, the sale of his rights in part of the village. That was resorted to perhaps 
oftener than it ought to have been. 

2034. What portion of the land in such case was put up ; was it the part that was 
appropriated to the zemindar or the whole village?—No, the rights and interests 
of the person who engaged with the government, clearly specifying that only his 
rights and interests are sold. 

2035. What rights accrued under a three years leaser—They would be of the 
same nature as under a permanent lease. 

2036. If the existence of the profit-rent, to which the zemindar was held to be 
legally entitled, was found greatly to exceed the 10 per cent., which, according to the 
regulation, he was to be allowed for his payment, would not, in reality, the whole 
scheme of the settlement be nugatory, and would not the persons engaged in effect¬ 
ing it, in point of fact, know that they were giving the zemindar the possession of 
rights and profits which might and ought, if taken at all, to be taken For the govern¬ 
ment. ?—That would depend upon the vigilance of the collector; no doubt the utmost 
vigilance could not in all cases secure to the government the precise amount to which 
they were entitled by law or by reason. 

2037. Under the system which prevailed in India under the native powers, 
when violence and war did not disturb it, was not the payment made to the zemindar 
by the ryots strictly the amount which he was bound to pay to the government, 
minus only his per-centage, and was be not to maintain himself upon that per¬ 
centage, and the produce of a portion of the land, of the nature of glebe, which 
was set apart for his support?—-1 should say, that in some cases he had such lauds 
as have been described as glebe, commonly called nankar or nidjot (nicljot means 
his own proper cultivated land); however, I should say that, according to what 
I understood to be the practice under the native governments, it depended so much 
upon the degree of power and strength which the zemindar or talookdar, or what¬ 
ever he might.be called, that it is very difficult to say that any general system pre¬ 
vailed, so much depended upon might above right. 

2038. Can you state at all what proportion of the zemindaries were brought to 
sale in consequence of the default of payment in the short leases of three years?— 
I do not think they were numerous ht that time; in those districts that I was best 
acquainted with there had not been many, but some, under circumstances of decided 
malversation on the part of the collector, at Allahabad particularly, which were 
quite notorious. 

2039. When you say that these cases are very notorious, to what proportion of 
the whole number of leases do you think they extended ; to a half or a fourth ?— 
No, not anything like that; according to my recollection of Allahabad particularly, 
having been the first district that 1 entered upon, as assistant to Sir Edward Cole- 
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iiippose there were 1 oo cases or so brought Forward at that time ; I speak 
ra guess at the preseat distance of time. 

L)ut of what number of zemindaries was that 100?— I should suppose 
that ithe number of estates at that time amounted to between 2,000 and 3,000. 

'2041. Owing to what circumstances was it that those sales took place?— To 
speak plainly, the dishonesty of the collector; that district had powerful proprie ¬ 
tors, the rajah of Benares, and one or two other powerful men, who overwhelmed 
him with temptation. At that time there was no board or control nearer thai. 
Calcutta, and therefore it was very difficult to detect any deception that was 
going on. 

2042. Was there reason to believe that in all the cases, alluded to the zemindars 
had actually collected the money ?— No ; in many cases, I believe, as far as my 
recollection goes, they had actually paid the amount due from them to the govern¬ 
ment officers ; the tebsildars appointed to make the collections in sections of the 
districts, in pergunnahs, as they are called. 

2043. At what period did the malversations exist which led to these sales ?— 
Very soon after ^tve obtained possession, in 1803 j I went up with Sir Edward 
Colebrooke in 1808. 

2044. Were these sales held to be lawful ?—They at that time passed ns lawful j 
persons who made the purchases at the auctions cdtered into possession ; but at 
that time the board to which I belonged made inquiries, and recommended to 
government that special measures should be takpn to investigate the claims of those 
persons who asserted that their.estates had been illegally and improperly sold; but 
at that time the government thought it not expedient to resort to any extraordinary 
measure, but merely said that the persons so claiming must be referred to the re¬ 
gular courts' to establish their claims. However, afterwards, they acceded, and 
appointed what is called a special commission, two gentlemen, whose special business 
it was to make inquiry into those claims. The consequence was, that in many 
cases, in most eases, those persons had their claims admitted. 

2045. Under the native powers was it the practice to sell the rights of the 
zemindars? — No, I do not think it was. 

2046. Do you think it a desirable step to take, with reference to the interest of 
the government, or the benefit of the people ?— I think it is a measure that ought 
only to be resorted to in very extreme cases. 

2047. T ou think it upon the whole disadvantageous to the people, and 
injurious to their interests ?--*Yes ; at the same time I beg leave to say, that I am 
not prepared to admit that it would be right for the government to give up the power 
of transferring the rights of defaulting proprietors, or mulgoogars as they are com¬ 
monly called, because cases have arisen where the zemindars, to my knowledge, 
have wilfully withheld the just amount of government revenue, trusting to the power 
which they have of cither openly resisting or fraudulently defeating the attempts of 
the government officers to realize the amount of arrear and the amount of current 
revenue, by what is called khas, or detailed management; therefore I do not think 
it would be right altogether to give up the power, though I say that it should be 
very carefully uud very rarely exercised. 

2048. By those three years' leases, although it is a contract binding for so short 
a time, does it not appear that the government conceived that they had vested in 
the zemindar rights which ho did not possess under the native powers ?—No, I do 
not think that they had; though, as I said before, there was perhaps very little 
regard to actual rights, yet I do conceive that there was a right of property under 
the native governments. 

2049. Have the goodness to explain to the Committee the grounds on which you 
rest that opinion ? —They are these : for instance, I found in Agra, where I took 
charge of a tract of country which had, properly speaking, not come under our regu¬ 
lation or dominion, native institutions and native practices quite fresh. I found 
there several persons who were in possession of such a share of the produce of dif¬ 
ferent villages, and in possession of those means of living in splendor, haying large 
retinues, in the maintenance of which, as in our own feudal times, landlords were 
in the habit of spending their money. These means they derived from the produce 
of the land, which was given to them in right certainly of possession, and what I 
should call property, by the actual cultivators. 

2050. Were these people, strictly speaking, zemindars? —I should call them 
zemindars. They were, according to my European notions of property, in posses¬ 
sion of a share of the produce j for I take it that that is the substance of property, 
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....ter ail, which enabled them to live well, and to maintain that appea^^j^yMch 
^’'they could not have clone if they had not large revenues ; and that waa^hf cjief J 
source from which their revenues were derived. 

•3051. Have you any other reason for thinking that the officer called a zemindar 
had a property in the lands than seeing them live in such style as to indicate that 
they had considerable wealth ?—Yes, I found the cultivators of lands inclined to 
acknowledge them as such, speaking of them as such, and treating them as such. 

2052. Can you say whether, in the case of an officer who acted strictly and 
solely in the character of zemindar, or collector of land revenue in a village, upon 
his death it would have passed as a property to all his sons ; or whether his duty, 
as zemindar, would have devolved upon the eldest son and one individual only ?— 

I should say that that would depend a great deni upon what may be called, s family 
arrangement. If there were several Sons of the deceased zemindar, who considered 
their elder brother as more capable than themselves, from age or from circumstances, 
to manage the estate, if I may so call it, to ileal successfully either with the native 
government at Delhi, or with the representatives of that government, that eldest son 
would be considered as the sole zemindar. In other cases oflfe or more of his 
brothers might be admitted to share this ostensible situation wit!) him. I should 
say that it depended so much upon circumstances that it is difficult to answer. 

2053. Is there not a known law among Hindoos which regulates the descent of 
property, as well landed as personal ?—Yis. 

205,4. What is that law ?— I cannot at this moment, without reference to books, 
detail the shares. There are certain shares laid dawn for the widow, and for the 
sons, according to their seniority; I cannot at this moment undertake to point out 
the details. 

20,55. In the provinces in which you were connected with the settlement of the 
land revenue, suppose the case that no lease for three years had been granted, and 
that the zemindar had been called upon to collect the revenue from year to year, 
and that the zemindar had died, who would have succeeded to his duty ?—The 
government would have admitted his heirs, or one or several representatives, to 
have stood in the place of the deceased zemindar or contractor. 

2056. Would it have been one individual or many who would have been chosen? 
— In t he case of a man leaving sons, and those being all of age, they would all have 
been admitted as joint proprietors, if they hud so desired it. 

2057. In the next descent would that equally have taken place; would all the 
sons of all those sons have become equally zemindars and collectors for the govern¬ 
ment?—! should, say that they would, generally speaking; but then they might 
determine their relative proportions if they chose it, or settle any dispute that they 
might have, by an appeal to a court of justice ; but really, on the face of the record 
of the government, they would stand as the successors to their deceased father. 

2058. Arid so on from generation to generation, let the number of male descend¬ 
ants be what it might ? — Yes, they would stand as the recorded proprietors. 

2059. Has not the opinion prevailed that originally each village or district had 
but one zemindar at a time?— No, I do not think it has. I found that, for instance, 
what is called in the district of Barelly a record, made by Mr. Deane, the first col¬ 
lector, often years previously to our possession, and in that I found, several persons, 
more names than one, standing as proprietors of a village. 

2060. Would it not be better, do you think, and would not the duty which the 
zemindar has to perform, be in all probability better administered, both for the 
government whom he serves on the one hand, andf for the ryot from whom he col¬ 
lects un the other, if the. duties of that office should be confined to one individual ? 

—-Yes ; I should think, generally speaking, as a mere executive officer, it would be 
better to have one known good man to do your business, than several who might 
not be so efficient, or who might clash with each other. 

.. 2061. If the character of permanency, which appears to have been given to the 
settlement in the Ceded Provinces by a lease of so short a duration as three years, 
has a tendency to lead to the subdivision of the duties of the zemindar in the way 
you describe, do you not think that even that limited degree of permanency has a 
tendency to produce an injurious effect both upon the interest of the Company as 
governors, and upon the interest of the ryots as occupiers of the land ?—As I said 
before, there can be no doubt that if you are to set aside all rights, if you are to 
'consider then government free and at liberty to appoint whom they may please to 
"make tjieir collection and manage their estate, it would be better that they should 
select one known trust-worthy person, than to leave it to chance with regard to 

several. 
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11 beg leave to say, that l do not consider this matter, as between the 
md the land, to be one in which it is at all proper to disregard the 
lindars or landholders. 

'"The question pointed only to the interest of the government and to the 
welfare of the cultivators, who are the most numerous class of inhabitants of 
the country *, the rights and interests that may exist in the zemindar form entirely 
a separate consideration ?—I should repeat, that one person, whom the government 
might be at liberty to select, would do the business better than several whom they 
have not the power of choosing. 

2063. Would the extension of the permanent settlement, as it has been esta¬ 
blished in Bengal, give the class of pensons who are known by the name of zemindars 
in the*Ceded Provinces any new rights and privileges?-—I do not think it would 

give them new rights ; it would confirm to them, in a manner exceedingly satisfactory \ / 
to them, and, as 1 think, very advantageous to the government, rights which they 
had possessed more or less before the introduction of our government. 

2064. You have in your answers once or twice used the word “ zemindar or 
landowner; ” ismis title to the land derived from the native institutions, or from 
the provisions declared in the regulations of the Bengal government?—I said 
before that, with regard to one district with which I was best acquainted, a record 
had been made with great care, in which the names of those considered by the 
collector, a gentlemen of very great ability (Mr. Deane), as having bonajidc titles 
to the possession of rights tantamount to ownership, or what was called indeed 
a proprietory right (that is the term we use in the regulations, I think, eertaiuly iu 
the correspondence,; were inserted, and such rights were admitted by that gentle¬ 
man and by the commissioners at that time appointed for the management of that 
territory. 

206,5. Would any other class of persons than the zemindars he benefited by 
the extension of the permanent settlement, as it exists in Bengal, to the Ceded 
Provinces 1 — Yes ; f think that all classes of the cultivators would. 

j*n66. What reason have you for entertaining thut opinion ?—In the first place, 
because that degree of interference of the collectors and native officers, which is 
necessary under a system of occasional or temporary settlement, would in a great 
measure he abolished. That I consider a very great benefit indeed. In the next 
place, supposing there to be some room for improvement, as there is undoubtedly 
in many and most villages, the fruits of that improvement would belong to the 
village community und the zemindar, the person engaging lor the revenue of 
government. 

2067. Iu what way would the village community get any share of it; would not 
the zemindar take care to appropriate rit to himself?—No, I do not think he would 
the Whole ; because certain classes of the village community have rights wliich they 
are very well inclined to maintain. 

2068. Do you believe the persons in a village community who have rights, have 
also the power of maintaining them ? —They would have much the same means, 

I think, that they had before the settlement. 

2069. Has it not been found practically that in Bengal, where a permanent 
settlement has taken place, the rights which previously existed in a village copi¬ 
um nity have been held altogether to have ceased 1 —Yes, I am aware of that j but 
I do not think it need be so, and I do not think it should be so. 

2070. Has not the effect of the permanent settlement in Bengal been almost 
entirely to destroy the rights which existed in the village community ? —No, I dp 
not think it has, because I am sure that they could be no worse off than they were 
before it was established, for now they cau do what they could do then, light for 
their rights, which they do sometimes we know, and they cau appeal to a court of 
justice, which is not always a sure remedy, but which is as sure u remedy as they 
had before. 

2071. Does the appeal which persons under those circumstances make to courts 

of juatierf afford a speedy remedy?—It bus not been hitherto, but it hu> become 
more speedy latterly, in consequence of the power given to the judges to refer such 
cases to the collector ; indeed now, I believe, such cases may be, in the first 
instauce, brought before the collector with less form, and therefore admitting 
of more speedy settlement than under the more tedious terms that were formerly 
prescribed. ' § 

2072. Have you any reason to know that within two years after the permanent 
settlement was established in Bengal, 30,000 suits were depending in the district of 
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liirclwan alone, which had arisen from the difficulties created by the settle 

-Yes, L am pretty well acquainted with that case, having been secretary* 

Board of Revenue. It arose nut of the proceedings of the rajah, for that district 
was peculiarly situated, one of the largest districts being entirely under the owner¬ 
ship of one naan, the rajah, who paid but little regard to the rights of the ryots k . 
However there was an alteration, if I recollect right, in the regulations at that 
time in consequence of the destruction of inferior rights. The facility with'which"' 
the zemindars could dispossess, and could oppress the ryots, l think was limited 
by a regulation passed about two years after the permanent settlement had been 
effected. 

2073. But had it not been for that change, the facilities with which the zemindars 
could oppress the ryots might have still continued to produce the mutifude of 
grievances which led to such numerous applications to the courts for remedy, as 
you admit to have existed in the province of Burdwan?—Yes. One great abuse, 
as 1 believe, of this destruction of rights arose from the abolition of the office of 
eanoongo, or registrar of rights, immediately after the permanent settlement was 
formed, which, as I think, was an unfortunate measure, one whidh the government 
endeavoured to remedy in my time by the re-estahlishment of the office, which was 
difficult to do at that distance of time; but which office exists, and always has 
existed, in full efficiency in the Upper Provinces; and therefore I should say that 
there exist at present (there did when 1 left those provinces, and such is the case 
now, I believe), very superior means to ascertain and determine, the rights of all 
classes to those which have existed in Bengal. 

2074. If permanent indefeasible property, rights and powers are granted to the 
zemindar, do you think it is possible that the eanoongo clanne, or village officer, 
can maintain his right in opposition to him ?—1 certainly do, with the support that 
he ought to receive from the government officer. 

2075. Do you think that the government in Bengal would he able to give hirij 
such support as would enable him to make head against the powerful zemindar* 
in whom such rights were vested ?—Yes, I should say that they have the power. 
I, as collector, think that I coukl have maintained the right of those people. 

2076. By what means, or under what authority, could you have done anything 
but sell the zemindaries?— A zemindar is liable to a fine, for instance, for an 
attempt to the improper dispossession of a person. The canoongoe clanne is dis¬ 
tinctly paid by the government; over him the zemindar has no control whatever. 

2077. At the time that those successive leases were granted in the Ceded Pro¬ 
vinces, was there not an intention on the part of government to have gone further, 
and to have established a permanent settlement, similar to that which has taken place 
in Bengal?—Certainly. The Committee is no douj?t aware that Lord Wellesley,-- 
in the regulation which was enacted for the settlement of the Ceded Provinces, 
prescribed three settlements, two for the term of three years, and one for four 
years ; that made a term of 10 years, commonly called the decennial settlement, 
and from the end of that period the settlement to be formed was to be final and 
perpetual. Lord Minto, soon after his accession to the government in 1807, 

I think, thought it would be well to anticipate the period fixed by Lord Wellesley, 
and to make the settlement at the end of the sixth year permanent, subject to the 
approval of the authorities at home. That settlement 1 was engaged in making 
in three districts. The authorities at home did not consider it right to confirm 
that arrangement, as it forestalled the period originally fixed by Lord Wellesley ; 
but the government in India considered themselves, in consequence of the answer 
from the Court of Directors, fully at liberty to declare that the next settlement, 
that is to say, the one to be formed at the period fixed by Lord Wellesley, 
should be permanent. However, the authorities in England, in consequence, very 
much, as I believe, of a change of the men who regulated those matters, withdrew 
that sanctioii which the government thought, and which certainly I, as an officer 
of the government, thought, they had fully given to the permanent settlement of 
the Western Provinces ; and 1 think it right to say that the zemiudars and others, 
all those connected with the land, when it was announced to them that the settle¬ 
ment which had been made at the conclusion of the decennial period fixed by 
Lord Wellesley was not to be permanent, and that the Court of Directors had 
interdicted the government from giving any assurance that it would be made 
permanent at any time, expressed to me repeatedly very great dissatisfaction, nay, in 
round good set terms taxed the government with a direct breach of faith, and, 1 am 
sorry to say, that I think they were fully justified in so doing, and I would more- 
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Pbeglefyb, as I think ifeof great importance, to state one circum>unce, that there 
serious insurrection of the people at Hardly, where 1 happened to be, 
fty'otlicial capacity, for I had just come from Calcutta, and my appointment 

. rrtewher of the board had not been made out. However I went there, and 

vJjNE j&uj^LLhe people in open rebellion, assembled in vast multitudes, armed at all 
points. The immediate cause of this I found to be some dispute, arising, in the 
first place, out of an imposition of a police tax, for the purpose of maintaining the 
town police, something very much indeed on the plan of our London police, f was 
requested by the authorities there, by the Judge of the Court of Circuit and by 
the magistrate and others, though I had no official capacity, to undertake to com¬ 
municate with the people, arid to endeavour to ward off, if possible, the very 
unpleasant consequences which threatened us all from this tumultuous assemblage 
of the people. I am sorry to say that circumstances, which it is not necessary 
to detail, prevented my making that accommodation with the people which I was 
authorized by the authorities there to make, and it ended in a conflict, an attack 
upon the military party we had there, and a most grievous destruction of the 
people, which was quite necessary, to the amount of about 600. I found there 
that the people of the country generally had flocked in with arms to support the 
people of the town, as they honestly confessed to mo afterwards, very much in 
consequence of their dissatisfaction at the announcement which had shortly before 
been made to them of the non-confirmation of the permanency of their land set¬ 
tlement. I therefore have reason to conclude that they did consider it a very 
important object to them, and that they did consider the withholding of a boon so 
pledged and so offered by the government as a cause justifying in some degree 
an appeal to arms. 

2078. Do you think that those people were duly apprised that the sort of settle¬ 
ment which would be extended to them would leave unsettled the amount to bo 
paid by the cultivators for their land, but would leave the zemindar not only the 
power but the disposition to take from the ryots as much as he could extort from 
them?—No, I never understood that; I understood that all inferior rights held by 
the village community were to be respected, and that if they were infringed, redress 
was to be given by the ordinary operation of law in the courts of justice, or by such 
other means as the government might find necessary if those courts did not prove 
effectual. I never supposed, nor did the people ever suppose, that they were to be 
left to the mercy Of the zemindars altogether. 

2079. ' Have not the ryots of Bengal been left to the mercy of the zemindars ?--- 
I think they have to a considerable extent ; but that they need not have been, and 
would not been, under a more cfficieut system of revenue management, such as has 
been established in the Wester^ Provinces. 

2080. What limitation was there to the power of the zemindars ; were not tlie 
ryots completely at the mercy of the zemindar as much as men could be ?—No, 
I do not think they were. In many cases they did appeal to courts of justice and 
did obtain redress, and in other cases they were ready to maintain their rights by 
•their own strength; but, generally speaking, there has been great disregard of 
rights in Bengal. 

2081. Would such a settlement as has taken place in Bengal, if extended to the 
Ceded Provinces, be beneficial to the ryots in those settlements or not ?—I should 
say that you would be, as to a permanent settlement, exactly where you were, 
or nearly, under a system of temporary settlement; for what I contend for when 
I say that a permanent settlement of the revenue was promised, is for a limitation 
of the public demand ; and if the Committee will allow me, I will refer to the 
opinion of Sir Edward Colebrooke, who is better fitted than anyone to give 
.a sound opinion upon the subject. He was for 1 2 years a senior member of the 
Revenue Board to which I belonged, in the Western Provinces. This is the 
extract from a Minute by Sir Edward Colebrooke, who was then a member of the 
Supreme Council of Calcutta, dated the rath of July 1820:—“ Iu the Minute 
which I laid before the Honourable Board on the 17th of March, suggesting the 
expediency of some early measures for giving effect to the promise of a permanent 
settlement in the Western Provinces, I confined myself wholly to the question of 
limiting tile demand of government from the land, without any reference to the 
rights of the parties with whom the engagements for such limited demand should 
be made, or in other words, to the question of the permanency of the assessment as 
between government and the country at large, distinct from the question of the per¬ 
manency of tho settlement as between individuals-holding, or claiming to hold, 
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fight to engage. The two questions are, in fact, so entirely distinct^ 

... „f them may be fully considered and finally decided without any refers 
' / other; that is to say, the present, assessment might be declared permanent without 
any inquiry into or decision on the rights of the parties with whom the settlement 
is to be made ; and, on the other hand, these rights could be finally set at rest 
although the assessment should continue temporary.” This extract explains my 
idea upon that part of the question. 

2082. Then the assessment that you would wish to establish would be permanent 
as far as affects the demand from the cultivators of the land, but would be under 
regulations entirely different from those which prevailed under Lord Cornwallis’s 
settlement?—-Yes; making every possible inquiry into the rights of all parties 
interested in the possession and the cultivation of the land. I do not think it at 
all necessary to enter into a minute examination of rights and claims in every case, 
because, according to my experience, that would he endless; but that you should do 
that only in cases where rights are set up, and where a call is made for inquiry; 
for I have known many cases where people declined, when ; they seem to have 
a right to engage with the government; they said ‘ No,’ they would rather not, 
they were contented to remain as they were : therefore I think it is a very different 
thing to have the means of giving a right where it is demanded, and to pry into 
those details in cases perhaps in which people would much rather you should keep 
away. I think that is a matter always to be held in view. In the system lately 
adopted, within the last ten years particularly, at the suggestion and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Holt Mackenzie, who succeeded me in my office in the 
Territorial department, according to my knowledge of this matter, and confirmed 
by all that I have heard since, from information given to me by those who have 
been engaged in those matters, the details are so endless, and I should say also, so 
vexatious as respects the natives, that 1 hope that system will be revised, ancl that 
the government will adopt some plan which is feasible and practicable, and the end 
of which you may see, and not put off the people, as has been done up to the pre¬ 
sent time,* with a pretence of inquiry into their rights, thereby defrauding them, as 
I contend (for I must use strong language), of a right which you have over and 
over again pledged to give them in the limitation of the assessment, and this under 
a pretence of a tender regard to their rights; therefore, I say, until the govern¬ 
ment alters its present plan, and adopts some shorter and easier plan of settling 
this question, the people will still continue to tell my successors, what they have 
told me, that, the government are be eeman , that is, without religion and without 
faith; and that they will deserve to lose, as their former rulers did lose, the 
dominion of the country in consequence of their bad faith, 

2083. If what you promised to the people, namely, the extension of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s settlement, would have beeu an injury and not, a benefit, why should you 
complain of that settlement not being given them ?—No man will contend, 1 think, 
that limiting a tax can be said to be an injury. 

2084. Has it not proved an injury in the provinces of Bengal; has it not injured 
both zemindars and land cultivators?—No ; 1 should say certainly not. 

2085. Have not nine-tenths of the zemihdaries been put up to public sale, 
and the ancient zemindars deprived of their possessions by this process?—There 
is great difference between estates being put up lor sale and their being sold. 
There is one most important proof that, I should bring. The state of the country 
before the permanent settlement was such, that perpetual famines were occurring, 
and they kept tip large buildings for storing of grain, in order to provide for 
such exigencies, and nothing of the kind has been known lately", not only 
have they fed themselves, but supplied their neighbours with considerable quan¬ 
tities of grain. 

2086. Would not the mere cessation of war be sufficient to explain that dif¬ 
ference?-—It arises from the violence and all kinds of uncertainty existing before 
the permanent settlement. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel William Henry Sykes, called in ; and further Examined. 

2087. According to the regulations established in the Dukhun for the col¬ 
lection of the land revenue, is the farmer ever certain of the exact amount of the 
cesses that he will have to pay for one yeur 7 —No, he is not, from many of the 
cesses being in kind, which are not converted into money until the end of the year, 
at the money price at the time. 

2088. By what 0dicer is the estimate made, according to which the conversion 
into money is fixed ?—It is arranged between thq government revenue officer, the 
village authorities aud the cultivator; but the latter has little influence in the. deter¬ 
mination. 

2089. Is it necessarily a very troublesome aud uncertain process?—Certainly, it 
is a very troublesome and uncertain process. 

2090. Are many persons necessarily employed in collecting those cesses, and in 
making the valuations ?—There must be a number of persons, of course, employed 
in. a large collectorate. 

2091. Are they all natives?—They are all natives for those minor duties. 

2092. Are the persons employed in a situation to obtain the means of living 
from property of their own, or are they maintained entirely by the pay that they 
get for the discharge of those public duties?—They are occupied, I believe, in 
public: duty only, and dependent for subsistence upon their salaries. 

2093. Is it possible to carry into effect a commutation of those different cesses 
for a land-tax, without recurring, in the first instance, to an actual measurement 
aud actual valuation of the land?—It could be don0 certainly by arranging with 
those who have claims upon those cesses, and with the cultivators themselves, for 
such cesses at least as the cultivator has to pay. 

2094. If the cesses are extremely unequal in themselves, and in their distribution 
amougst the individuals upon whom they fall, would there not be some injustice in 
commuting them for an equal and general land-tax ; in that case would it not put 
a tax upon some who now may be exempt from a ccss?—Where persons are now 
exempt, they should bear a share; where not exempt, the new apportioning the 
cesses would ensure a more equal pressure. Some of them certainly could not be 
thrown upon the land, such as commutations for personal labour of individuals or 
families, &c. &c.; but all those falling upon the cultivator might be commuted into 
a land-tax without injustice. 

2095. In the collection of the land revenue, what proportion of the gross produce 
of the land is taken by the British Government ? The average assessment of 
a beegah of land is one rupee and 14 reus for the whole of the four eollectorates, or 
2 v. q d. one-eighth per statute acre. The produce of a beegah of medium land has 
been determined to be about 240 seers; but the collector of Poonah, Captain 
Robertson, from personal observation, has determined that good land produces 
412 seers; taking, however, the lowest estimate, and supposing the average price 
of mixed grains to be 30 seers the rupee, the assessment per beegah being a rupee 
and 14 reus, the proportion of the produce taken is not one-seventh. If the price 
of grains were 40 seers per rupee, it would be nearly one-fifth ; if do seers per rupee, 
not two-sevenths; if only 15 seers per rupee, the proportion taken would only be 
one-fifteenth. Of course, if Captain Robertson’s estimate be taken, those propor¬ 
tions would be doubled ; there would be one-half less taken. 

20qtr. If the land is not of uniform fertility, and a fixed quantity of produce is 
assumed to be a certain proportion of the whole produce, must not the actual pay¬ 
ment. from poor land exceed that from rich land?—I have thrown together the rich 
and poor laud, and taken a medium produce; and I have also given an average of 
the assessment for the whole country, and reduced the two elements as nearly to 
a medium state at possible, thus making the conflicting anomalies compensate each 
other. 

2097. In the actual detailed application of the charge upon the land, is there 
such an adaptation made as makes the tax regular, it being lower upon poor land 
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ban it is upon ricli r—I have mentioned that there were no laud measure 
ttrjllvf&y mi & cr the old Hindoo government, and that the tax was levied upon prcV 
'ii .' '3 i '* P ovm ‘> ant ^ I,ot ll P on superficial extent, consequently there was an adaptation. 
«ru#33. The partial introduction of beegah measurements by the Mussulmans may have dis¬ 
turbed it. 

2098. Do you tbink that is clone with tolerable accuracy?—The result of the 
revenue survey will be tbe test of that. 

2099. Is there a revenue survey now going on in the Dukhun ?—When I left 
India in January twelve months there was. 

2100. What time will it take to complete it ?—They have been three or four years 
about it, and I think it will take two or three years more, unless unfortunately it 
should not be allowed to go on. 

2101. lias the revenue of the Dukhun increased or diminished of late years ?— 
It has diminished considerably. From 1822 to 1827-28, it diminished five lacs, 
33,399 rupees, independently of commissions; in 1827-28, four lacs and 15,000 
rupees in Ahmcdnuggur, and four lacs and 16,320 rupees in Poonah, amounting to 
a total diminution of 13 lacs, 607,025 rupees, three-fourth? and five reas, equivalent 
to 15 and 16 decimals per cent, of the revenue of 1822. 

2102. To what causes do you attribute the decrease?—It is certainly an ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult question to answer; it probably involves several causes. An 
apparent cause is the exceeding cheapness of agricultural produce, which disables the 
cultivators from paying their full assessments. 

2103. It is stated by Sir John Malcolm, in his account of Central India, that 
the sudden cessation of war, and the return of the population to peaceful habits 
and the cultivation of the land, had both diminished the number of consumers, and 
greatly increased the number of producers, and to that he attributes a very remark¬ 
able fall in prices in the countries north of those of which you are now speaking; 
Can the fall of prices in the Dukhun be attributed to a similar cause ?— If such 
were the case, there would necessarily appear a much larger extent of cultivation 
upon the returns than formerly; but I have shown, from a comparison of eight 
towns under the Mahratta government, and under our own, that the cultivation has 
diminished. 

2104. Was there formerly an export of produce to any district or country which 
is now supplied from any other quarter ?—1 do not believe there was. The only- 
probability of export would be to the coast; on the land side the country is more 
fertile, and the produce therefore cheaper, consequently there would not be an 
export that way. There always has been considerable difficulty, from the descent 
of the Ghauts to the westward, in communicating with the coast; and I do 
not think the bread grains usually went, unless in small quantities, if I except 

CicerArictimim. probably wheat. The exportation has principally consisted in gram*, aromatic 
seeds, condiments and garden produce; also rice, of which there are several 
varieties cultivated in the Ghauts; but ou the whole, I do not consider any alter¬ 
ation in the amount of these trifling exports ulone sufficient to account for the great 
fall in prices of agricultural produce. 

2105. To what is the fall of prices popularly attributed in the country by the 
people themselves?—The people appear as much at a loss to account for it as 
ourselves: some absurdly assert that the fall of prices is attributable to the failure 
of crops ; but that is utterly inconsistent with a low price. One reason assigned to 
me was the diminution of the currency in the country. Another was, the super¬ 
fluity of grain. 

2106. What facts have come to your knowledge upon that subject?—In con¬ 
versing with the natives as to the causes of their distress, and their inability to pay 
their assessments, the above were then explanations. Tbe superfluity of grain 
cannot be doubted. The failure vf the crops was uu unfounded assertion; and 
with respect to the diminution in the circulating medium, as the yearly disburse¬ 
ments in the Dukhun are said to exceed the receipts, it cannot be the fact. The 
relative valuo of silver and copper has been singularly altered in favour of copper, 
and yet uncoined copper is much cheaper than formerly. 

2107. Of wliat does the circulating medium consist; can its standard in any way 
have been changed ?—Silver and copper only. The relative value of copper and 
silver has been altered 26 per cent, by the money changers (shroffs). 

2108. What may be the value of the annual exports in the Dukhun?—Very 
trifling. The customs in Dharwar amount ouly to 5.84 per ceut. of the whole 
revenue, and in Poonah, where they are highest, they amount only to 12.10 per cent. 

of 
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[he tv hole revenue. I have a list of the imports and exports for the inspection 
h/ Co/imittce. 

What government expenditure is there in the Dukhuu ?—The civil and 
Ttftfj brv establishments, and numerous pensions to natives; the absolute amount 
know. 

2110. Where is the silver coined of which the currency consists?—There is a 
large mint now established in Bombay for a uniform coinage ; but I do not know 
whether it has commenced operations or not, certainly not on a large scale. The 
rupee current in Bombay is coined at Surat; the rupee in which the assessments 
in the Dukhun are made, and establishments paid (the Ankoosec), at Poonah : but 
there are rupees of many other mints current in the Dukhun, all of them at a dis¬ 
count ; and rupees of the same mint and of the same standard, coined in different 
years, have a different marketable value, agreeably to their age, the oldest being 
the most depreciated. 

2111. lias the standard of currency been altered of late yearn?—Certainly not. 

2112. Was there any depreciation of the actual currency under the native powers? 
—I could not testify to that definitely. A very strange alteration has taken place 
in the relative values of copper and silver within a few years in the Dukhun. Under 
our government, between the years 1825 and 182y, the relation between copper 
and silver has varied from 80 pice in the rupee at Serroor, in May 1825, to 56 pice 
in the same rupee at Poonah, in June 1829. 

2113. Can you state whether any variation has taken place between copper and 
gold in like manner?—No, I cannot; gold is not current in the Dukhun. 

2114. Is the currency uniform through the Bombay presidency?—No, it is not; 
there are many coins received : there is the Surat or Bombay rupee; the Ankoosee, 
Belapoor, Waphgaon, Chandwur, Shree Gondce, Juree Pntka, and 50 others pro¬ 
bably, each of them divided into Nirmul, Chaapee and Soolakee, or “ clean,” 
*" stamped,” and “ proved,” all differing in value. 

2115. Is the proportionate rate at which they circulate uniform throughout the 
different parts of the Bombay presidency ?—I would say not. 

2116. Is there then a varying rate of exchange between one part of the presi¬ 
dency and another ?—Certainly; not only between Bombay and Poonah, but between 
district and district; in one district the rupee shall be worth 76 pice, and in its 
neighbour it may be worth 80. 

2117. Does the rate at which these coins circulate in the different parts of the 
presidency exceed the amount of the cost of the transport of coin from one part to 
another?—It certainly does amongst the natives. 

2118. Is there any paper circulation ?—None whatever; there are bills of exchange. 

2119. Where those principally government bills?—No, native bankers' bills. 

2120. Are remissions of the land revenue charged upon individuals frequently 
granted?—Very commonly, and I think with great facility. 

2121. When you say with great facility, do you mean that the persons granting 
them are often deceived and over-persuaded, and that they make them in cases 
where they arc not required ?—I mean that they are given very readily; that 
government is exceedingly considerate in that respect, and permits the collectors to 
remit very large sums ou their own inquiry and observation. 

2122. Have remissions always been granted with equal facility?—I cannot speak 
to the time preceding my occupying the office of statistical reporter, from November 
1825. From an extensive inspection of village papers, remissions appear to have 
been rare under the native governments. 

2123. The Committee see that the terms tunkha and kumal are constantly 
occurring in the revenue accounts; be so good as to explain their meaning? — 
Under the Mussulmans, the revenue system was mouzawar or village ; a whole 
village was assessed at a certain sum; this was the tunkha, which is a Persian word 
for an “ assignment,” i.e. the village was assigned to pay a definite sum ; but beyond 
this sum the villages required to raise money for the village expenses, huqdars 
and other matters. The total sum raised was the kumal,- which means “ total,” 

“ totality,” and those terms arc not applicable to revenue systems, but to those 
simple circumstances. 

2124. What are the branches of revenue in the Dukhun besides the land revenue, 
and what jproportion do they bear to the whole revenue ?—The customs, the sayhev 
and miscellaneous. 

2125. What cldcs the sayher tax average per head ?— For the whole country it 
averages nine rupees, a quarter, and 52 reas. 

735—III. z 2126. What 
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I staff. What items (lo you include under the name of sayher ?—-Sk^aHl 
irigin is a Sanscrit word, meaning market. It is divided into two greaihj 


mohturfa and bullooteli; the first embraces taxes on shops, trades, &c , the sminu, 
the bullooteh taxe.s. Many of the extra cesses, previously alluded to, which are paid 


by the land, I observe in village papers are improperly classed under sayher.. 

2127. Did these taxes, which you denominate sayher, exist under the native 
powers ?—'Yes, they did, 

2128. Exactly in the same state in which they do now?—Exactly in the same 
state they do now, as far as numbers go. 

2129. As far also as the mode of collection goes ?—As far as the mode of 
collection and the variety of the taxes go; but I have mentioned that some of the 
extra cesses in kind are now taken in money. 

2130. Do you think they are a well-arranged system of taxation?—Many of them 
are objectionable. The shop tax, which is paid as a licence, I think is suitable. 

2131. Is it high?—The average dock not exceed 1 8 s. a year for any one 
tradesman. 

2132. It has generally been found that taxes of the nature of licences have a 
tendency very much to discourage persons of small capital from entering into business 
of auy kind ?—No; in India that will not often be the case, because every man's 
son is bound from caste to follow the trade of his father, whatever it may be ; and 
the licences are low. 

2133. Suppose the son has not capital to enable him to carry it on, what happens P 
—In that case he probably turns soldier or labourer, or religious mendicant. 

2134. Does the amount of sayher frequently prevent persons of small capital 
from engaging in business ?—The amount does not appear here sufficient to produce 
that effect. 

2135. Is there much trouble in collecting it ?—It is collected by the patted and. 
koolkurnee of the village, under the superintendence of the revenue officers, with 
some trouble of course. 

213d. Is there much imposition in collecting it; do the officers take more than 
•goes into the pockets of the government ?—Some, no doubt. Taxable persons under 
the sayher can be withdrawn from the lists. 

2137. Is that capable of remedy?—By making it the interest of the village 
officers not to conceal taxable persons; and in the revenue officers’ means being 
made such as to release them from inducements to petty frauds. 

2138. What other tax do you include under the head of sayher ?—The bullooteh, 
which is a tax upon the fees in kind received by the village artisans from the culti¬ 
vators, and upon their eenam (or jeft) lands, when they hold them. I see also that 
a per-centagc upon bad coins is included in the accounts of one village, under the 
head of sayher. 

2139. Have the goodness to explain to the Committee in what way a tax can lie 
levied upon bad coins?—This isnsually called the shenisteh butta, or customary 
per-centage on the difference between the coin in which the lands were originally 
assessed and the coin in which the cultivators paid their taxes. It is possible the 
cultivators may have paid in inferior coins to the coin of the state, and it was 
found necessary to fix a rate at which such coins should be received; the difference 
would be levied on the whole village, as the pattell paid in the lump; but when the 
assessments were paid in the current coin, there should not have been any per¬ 
centage ; nevertheless, in all the village accounts I have inspected, ancient and 
modern, throughout the country, this article appears a permanent charge, although 
the cultivator may have paid in the government rupee; and in case lie pays in any 
other inferior coin, of which there are many in the country, he has to pay the per¬ 
centage upon that particular coin, agreeably to the bazaar rate, and this is Called 
bazaar butta. The cultivator in such cases, therefore, pays double per-centage. 

I suppose the shenisteh butta to have beep one of those inventions to increase the 
revenue without affecting the sostce dur or permanent rate upon the land. 

2140. Did you not state on your last examination, that under the native powers, 
as well as since the Dukhun had been in possession of the Company, the land-tax 
itself had not been increased ?—Yes, I did. 

2141. And that the only increase of taxation was through the medium of these 
cesses ? —Yes. I do not think I mentioned before that those extra cesses are called 
babtees. 

2142. Do the people of the country consider the government, as pledged not, 
under any circumstances, to increase the amount of the land revenue ?—Unless 
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iaiiou of the whole system. I think they consider that should be the 
, eye are certain districts, however, in the Mawuls, where they consider it [ym. 
«s^utC 4 rom changes in the direction of the rivers or rivulets, or from other 
Mental circumstances, that a new valuation of the land should take place every 
six or seven years. 

2143. In cases where remissions have taken place, if the price of produce should 
again rise, would they not think it fair that the laud revenue should be increased? 

—I think it would not be advantageous that any cultivator should have the prospect 
of an increase before him; he would admit, of course, the propriety of it, if he 
found, his profits quite sufficient to meet their increased demand ; but 4 man will 
not lay out money upon his land, it' he has the prospect of having his profits shared 
by government in any proportion it chooses to fix. 

2144. What does the whole revenue of the Dukhun average, viewed as a capita¬ 
tion tax ?—Viewed as a capitation tax, it is four rupees and two reas per head, or 
about 8 s, 

2145. By the account that you have given, it does not appear that the taxes 
and assessments are so heavy as to be very bnrthensome upon tiie people ; how do 
you account for the general poverty, and for the recurring calls for remissions in 
the rents ?—1 would my that the law of succession of property is one principal 
cause of constant poverty, and the immediate pressure arising from the exceeding 
cheapness of produce. 

2146. Are the Committee right in believing that the Mahomed ana, according to 
the tenure on which they hold property, are at liberty to leave it as they please, 
but that the Hindoos leave it to their sons, or all the children? — I have not studied 
the jyiahomedun law sufficiently to answer that question ; but I think the Mussul¬ 
mans may leave it as they please. Division is the Hindoo law. 

2147. Is there any doubt, that amongst the Hindoos the property roust be divided 
amongst all the sons, and that they have no power of disposing of property by will? 

— I think the impression of the people is, that they are bound to divide their pro¬ 
perty equally among their'sons. 

2148. Whatever the law may be, the Committee understand you to say, that in 
practice the property, be it what it may, is divided among the descendants upon the 
death of the father? — Yes: the people think themselves bound to divide it equally, 
from usage. 

2149. And this process, in your opinion, tends to keep the people poor ?— This 
process necessarily tends to keep the people poor, from its preventing accumulation 

of capital. 

2150. Docs anything occur to you as likely to improve the revenue, or to ame¬ 
liorate the condition of the people in the Dukhun? —The first thing is the exact 
measurement of the lands, and a new valuation of them -, raising exportable articles, 
the abolition of transit duties, the abstaining from^inquisitorial examination into the 
lands and habits and speculations of the cultivators, leaving them to themselves as 
much as possible, and, of course, the adaptation of the taxes to their means, leaving 
them a rent; also the settlement of enterprising capitalists in the country. 

2151. Are there any products which could be profitably raised in the Dukhun 
for exportation ?—Sugar, to 4 great extent; there are four kinds of sugar-cane in 
the Dukhun. 

2152. Do you think that sugar, under the present regulation, could be raised at 
such a price as to compete with the West Indian sugar in the market ?—I should 
think so, from the price of field-labour varying from 1 d. to 4 d. per diem. 

2153. Is there any market, for sugar in the East?— There is a considerable con¬ 
sumption for it, but not such a consumption as to absorb all that is or could be 
produced. 

2134. How is China supplied with sugar? — Chiefly from its own resources, and 
probably also from India and Siam. 

215,5. What other productions could be raised besides sugar, which might he 
profitably exported?—Silk aud cotton to a limited extent, and indigo. 

. 2156. Is silk raised in the Dukhun now ?—Yes, and it is improving. 

21.57. Under what circumstances Is it. rai»sed, and how is it managed? — It is at 
present in the hands of a very few people, and there is some difficulty in extending 
it, from the want of capitalists. 

21.58. l's the white mulberry cultivated in the Dukhun for the sustenance of the 
worm ?—There are three or four species of mulberry. 
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2 159. Is it the same mulberry that is raised in Europe ?—I think notl 

ulberry. Here is the first species, here is the second species, and hen 

third species [1 referring to sketches in a manuscript book J: the white mulberry is 
one species, the Morus Indies is the second, and there is a third species; also 
a smaller shrubby kind, producing an exceedingly nice fruit. 

2160. Why do the natives object to the cultivation of silk?—I do not know 
that they object; it is a troublesome operation, and the Hindoos do not like 
beginning anything new. 

•2161. Is it a profitable employment ?—It must be a profitable employment, but 
it requires energy ; it requires tact, and it requires perseverance. 

2162. Were any Europeans eugaged in the produce of silk in the Dukhun?— 
When I left India there were three or four that were disposed to undertake it. An 
Italian of fcho name of Mutti had taken a garden in the neighbourhood of Boon ah ; 
the civil surgeon Graham, a friend of mine, had taken a large garden at Ahmed- 
nuggur, for the purpose of planting mulberry trees, and cultivating silk ; I think 
he nad got a lease of it for a number of years. Dr. Owen, a medical gentleman at 
Serroor, was raising worms on a small scale, and the collector at Dharwar had 
raised them successfully. I saw several specimens of the silk. 

2163. What do you know of the quality of it?—The quality was looked upon 
ns equivalent to some of the China silks. 1 attended with Sir John Malcolm at 
the examination of some of Mr. Mutti’s silks at Poonah, aud they were pronounced 
to be very good. His establishment presented a pleasing picture in the cheerful 
and busy faces of the men, women and children employed, all of whom had learnt 
the management of the worms and cocoons with great facility. 

2164. Is there any other article suited for export ?— I would mention a wild silk, 
which appears to lie very valuable, the cocoon or which is very large, and the fibre 
is 15 times stronger, bears 15 times the weight of the ordinary cocoon. I sent 
a drawing of the insect and an account of it to the Royal Asiatic Society, through 
the Literary Society of Bombay, some years ago. 

2165. Is this an article that is known in commerce?—It is not known in com¬ 
merce ; but it might be cultivated certainly. 

216G. In what respect does that worm differ from that already known?—In the 
larva beiug of a much greater size, and spinning a stronger thread. The cocoon is from 
an inch and a quarter to an inch and a half in length : it is a new species of worm. 

3167. In what parts is this wild worm found ?—111 all parts of the Dukhun. 

2168. Could it be domesticated, do you suppose?—I made repeated trials, and 
although the females laid their eggs, I could never get the eggs previously impreg¬ 
nated by the males, and the eggs would never fertilize. But I am told the worm 
has been bred in Dharwar. 

2169. Can the cocoons bo collected from the wild worm?—Yes, in great num¬ 
bers, l have a great number of cocoons in my possession now, and they are always 
for sale in the bazaars of the DuHlun, under the name of Kolesurra. 

2170. Is wax an article that could be profitably exported ?—To a great extent * 
there are four species of bees producing honey, ami the honey is remarkably fine, 
and very abundant. None of the bees have been domesticated, but honey is so 
cheap that you get n pounds for 2$. The finest wax candles are made, and could 
be imported into England but for the duty, amounting to a prohibition. In my 
individual instance, on landing in England, I had a large supply remaining of my 
ship store, and it was necessary to pay half-a-crown a pound duty upon the supply 
or abandon the candles, which is the common practice. 

2171. Could not the wax be imported at an early state of preparation, and before 
it has been manufactured into candles ?—Certainly. 

2172. Is the importation of wax into Europe from the East Indies increasing? 
— I have not seen the returns. There are a number of gums, dyes and lacs, that 
might be exported from the Dukhun. The Dukhun produces genuine gam arabic 
to an unlimited extent, if the people chose to collect it: the woods also produce 
many gums and medicinal plants. 

2173. What was the organization for the collection of the revenue, and what 
were the regulations of the police under the Hindoo government in the Dukhun ? 
— Each village formed a community within itself, consisting of the pattell and his 
assistant, the chowgalla, the koolkurnee or village accountant, the barah bullootoh 
or twelve artisans, and the mahr, whose duty it was to look after land marks and to 
assist in collecting the revenue. The lands were divided into family estates called 
thills, bearing the family name, and hereditary in the family ; the owner of part of 
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lese estates being called thulwahee or thulkurce, corresponding to the 
duced by the Mussulmans to designate the rights of these holders, viz. 
or holder of hereditary land. A certain number of those villages were 
•‘tWo^n together into a naik warree, over which was a uaik; a certain number of 
mik warrees constituted a desh mokee, under an hereditary officer, always a 
Mahratta, allied a desh mook ; the desh raook was assisted by a desh chowgalla: 
the accounts were kept by a desh pandee, or provincial accountant. Above those 
officers again there was an intermediate link between them and the prince, in sir 
desh monks and sir desh pandees. The desh mook had the civil charge and the 
police of the province ; the desh pandee had the charge of the accounts of the pro¬ 
vince, and he was always a brahmin. The division of the country into soobahs, 
tialooksi pei'gunnahs and turruff’s, was the work of the Mussulmans. I would take 
advantage of the present opportunity to say, that the persou usually called Potail, in 
works on India, is only known in the Dukhun by the name , of Pateel, the way in 
which the word is spelt in the Mahratta language. 

2174. Are the officers in this organization still retained in active employment ?— 
They are still retained, but only the village officers in active employment. 

2175. What authorities have been substituted in their stead?—Our own revenue 
servants. 

2176. Europeans or natives?—Europeans and natives. Our collector corresponds 
to the sir desh mook, and our native mamlutdars correspond to the desh niooks 
under the Hindoo system. 

2177. Are the lands and emoluments which were originally possessed by those 
people continued to them ?— Yes, they are. 

2178. Then they still remain a charge upon the public?—They still remain 
a charge upon the government and upon the cultivator, as they were paid partly by 
a per-centage upon the revenue, and partly by fees in kind. They have in most 
villages also lands tax-free. 

2179. Do they constitute a heavy charge upon the public ? —Very considerable. 

2!80. Can you form any idea of the amount?— It varies in different districts 

from one to five or six per cent, upon the revenue. 

2181. Why has it been thought necessary to set aside those persons, and sub¬ 
stitute others in their stead ?—They were dispossessed by the Mussulman govern¬ 
ment. 

2182. Wonld it not be a wise measure to restore them again to their employ¬ 
ments, and to get rid of those who have been more recently appointed nt a more 
modern date ?— Certainly so. 

2182. Have you any doubt that they would discharge their duties with fidelity? 
— -There is much more reason to believe that they would discharge their duty with 
fidelity than those who are at present appointed ; they are men who have a perma¬ 
nent interest in the lund, and have something to lose. Our revenue servants are 
adventurers. 

2184. Would not such a measure be very acceptable, by restoring the ancient 
institutions ?—No doubt, by restoring to them their ancient functions and authority 
they would be pleased and grateful. 

2185. Does the tenure ofland, and the manner in which the revenue is levied, 
produce much uncertainty of property, and much litigation, in the Dukhun r—The 
tenure of laod is so simple, and intelligible and unquestionable, that I do not think 
it can produce more litigation than the possession ofland does in Europe j property 
is hereditary there just ns estates are hereditary in England. 

2186. Is there such a doubt as to the rights of the occupants as to create much 
. dispute and dissatisfaction ?— There may be amongst families in some cases. 

2187. What courts are there for the resort of litigants 1 — Courts of the Euro¬ 
pean judges, and the collectors are also magistrates. But most of those minor matters 
are decided by the punchayet amongst themselves by arbitration. 

2188. Do the punchayet courts still prevail in the Dukhun according to their 
ancient forms and institution?— The people are left at liberty to decide by arbitra¬ 
tion if they please, and assemble punchaycts. 

2189. Do the zillah courts exist in the Dukhun?— There are judges, and cri¬ 
minal judges, and courts of circuit. 

2190. Are they choked up with business ?—I believe there is a good deal of 
business in arrear, but I do not consider myself competent to give ao answer to 
such questions, not having collected facts connected with the administration of 
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sjustice. I could only speak to the feelings of the people in regard to ouj?| 

■/Ustice. 

•j 191 - Are there extensive manufactures iu the Dukhun?—Scarcely an^ 
are reduced to the production of the very coarsest cotton cloths and blankets. I took 
a list of almost all the cloths in Poonah for sale, to see front whence they came, 
and I found, to my great surprise, that the four provinces of the Dukhun produced 
scarcely a thing for sale beyond the coarsest articles. Valuable articles either came 
from the Jagheerdars’ territories, or from Seendeh s (Scincliah’s), Holkar’s, or from 
Berar, or they were of European fabric. 

2 102. Have the manufactures been affected by the importation of the British 
coinmodities?—Very seriously indeed. 

521 93 « I n what articles have the British commodities interfered with thenv?-— In 
all the cloths beyond the coarsest cloths. * 

2194. Do the lower class of people wear British cloths ?—Yes, cottons ami 
woollens, when they cun afford to buy them. 

2195. Do they appear to be better clothed in consequence ?—Yes, I think they 
wear liner fabric of cloth than they d id before. 

2196. What is the rate of interest paid by the cultivator for the advances of 
capital, and what persons arc in the habit of making those advances?-—About two 
per cent, a month, but it is sometimes much higher ; and in borrowing seed-grain, 
it is frequently 100 to 150 per cent. The lenders are brahmins, and tliafc class 
of shopkeepers called the warees, who correspond to grocers and grain-dealers in 
Europe. 

2197. Are the ryots in such a situation as to make it necessary for them fre¬ 
quently to borrow at this most extravagant rate of interest ?—-I am afraid they are, 
as there is a great deal of improvidence in the ryot. 

219S. Is the land property in the Dukhun much encumbered. ?•—I think a great 
number of mortgages exist upon it, but all in the small way. 

2199. Do you know whether it is the habit of the landholders of that district to 
subdivide property into very minute portions, for the purpose of mortgaging?-— 

I have no doubt that they do do it. 

2200. Have the ryots much fixed capital on any of their farms ?—I do not think 
that the ryots have any capital beyond their land, their cattle, their ploughs, the 
ornaments upon their wives, and a few household utensils; most of them have arms 
and many of them horses. 

2201. Are the agricultural implements which they use of an expensive kind?— 
Very cheap and simple, but quite sufficient for their purpose. 

2202. Do you think the land tolerably well cultivated?—The return are very 
large indeed, and would indicate an efficient cultivation. 

2203. How many fold for the seed?—For wuree * the returns are 240 for one. 
For bajraf, which is the sujgoora^f the Mahrattas, 2,120 seeds upon one head ; 
but I have founds plants with eight or more heads, giving a return of 16,960 seeds 
for one. For jondla £ or jowaree the return was 2,895 seeds for one, and I think 
the kodroo § or bhurtee gives the astonishing return of 61,380 seeds for one. Wheat 
80 for one, with three heads ; but. 1 have specimens of wheat with 25 stalks from 
one seed ; and the return of the kateh guhoon, a field wheat, is from 380 to 480 
for one. 

2204. Is the banana or plantain cultivated in the Dukhun ?—Many varieties are 
cultivated. 

2205. Does it form to a great extent the food of the people ?—The fruit is very 
much eaten. 

2206. Is tobacco cultivated in the Dukhun ?—Tobacco is cultivated to a con¬ 
siderable extent, and one kind of tobacco is very good. This variety is cultivated 
near Meeritch. 

2207. Is it an article of export ?r—I think the Meeritch is. 

2208. Might the export be increased?'—Yes, I think it might. 

2209. Wlmt tax is levied upon it ?—I do not recollect that the lands grown with 
tobacco are assessed expressly in the Dukhun. 

2210. In what way are the taxes levied on pasture lands?—The Bunjarees, who 
have many thousand head of cattle, and the dhunghurs or shepherds, who have 
millions of sheep, make arrangement with the collector or district officer to pay 
a certain sum for liberty to feed on certain tracts of waste land : this is done annu¬ 
ally. There is in every village a certain portion of land on which the gr<«ss is 
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«rpw, called a koorun or park. These kooruns, I believe, arc put up 
9 At is very common for a European gentleman, who has u large stud, to 
*nem. Hay is not made in India. 

^Ya^i’l^Are horses bred to any.extent in the Dukhun ?— Sir John Malcolm has 
endeavoured to extend the breed on the banks of the lleema river, at Allygoor, 
where there a Company’s stud, and I think successfully. Arab horses were 
introduced as stallions in different parts of the country, and premiums offered to 
the natives for improved crosses; but the Mahratta horse was an exceedingly 
valuable beast. Mr. Elphinstone did a good deal to improve the Dukhun breed. 

2212. Are they used by the natives in the cultivation of land :—Not at all. 

2213. Are they used by the natives in the transport of commodities from one 
■part ^jf the country to the other ?— -The tuttoo, or pony, is a common means of 
transport. 

2214. Not bullocks only?— Not bullocks only. They are principally used to 
carry' salt and grain ; an immense quantity of salt is taken every year by those re¬ 
markable people the Bunjarces into the Dukhuu from the coast. 

•2215. Who are the Bunjarces ?— Their origin is involved in great obscurity, but 
they are entirely a pastoral people, who never live in houses, have no fixed rcsi- 
dence k but are constantly under canvas. They have millions of cattle, are always 
armed, and have certain privileges of character, so that they even pass between con¬ 
tending armies without being attacked or molested. 

2216. Are they predatory ?— ' They are an unruly body of people, and no doubt, 
where they are strongest, help themselves as they pass through the country ; but 
they are an exceedingly useful class of people, and armies could not move without 
them in India. 

2217. Are they distinct from any other class of the people? — Quite distinct. 
Their persons, their ornaments, their arms, their habits, and such religious notions 
as they have, are quite distinct from those of any other class in India. They mny 
ultimately be found to be the descendants of the ancient persecuted inhabitants of 
great part of India, the Boodhists. 

2218. Are they distinct in their language ?—The language they speak is that 
generally spoken in the country in which they wander. 

22U). Have they anything of the uature of caste among them?— Not among 
themselves ; they are evidently a low caste people, that is, they are free from the 
prejudice of caste which exists among the Hindoos. 

2220. Are they treated as a low caste of people by the Hindoos ?-—They can¬ 
not associate with the Hindoos ; but, in fact, the Hindoo distinction of caste goes 
so far, that even among the outcasts, a man of a certain race or family will not eat 
with one of another race of family. 

Thomas For fescue. Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

2221. WILL you be so good as to state wha? was the last situation you held in 
the civil service in India ?— Commissioner for the Civil Affairs of Delhi. 

2222. How long did you hold that office ? —I was there ubout ten months, whither 
I was deputed for the purpose chiefly of reporting upon the state of the country, 
which I did in all its branches. 

2223. Was your attention particularly' drawn to the collection of the revenue ?— 
It was, though not more so than to the other departments, the judicial, the customs, 
and the jaghire tenures; very full reports on these points were sent to government. 
1 described minutely the state of property in the country. 

2224. What was the extent of the district to which your attention was particu¬ 
larly drawn ? —The whole of what was called the Reserved Territory of Delhi, which 
was distinct from that part of the country over which the regulations operated. 

2225. Does it include what is called the Ceded and Conquered Provinces?— 
No; the territory of Delhi is quite distinct, and on the opposite side of the Jumna. 

2 226. What is the nature of the influence of the Company in the distinct to which 
you allude ?— The same as in other parts of our territories, except that the regula¬ 
tions were not .specifically introduced there for the administration, though the spirit 
and outline of them were followed. 

2 22?. As much under the British Government as Bengal? —Precisely, with no 
difference, except regarding the regulations. 

2228. Can you inform the Committee what were the original regulations for col- 
lectiug the land revenue in the district of Delhi when it was in the power of the 
native government ?—The minute details of those points are contained in the report 
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the revenues of Delhi, which I have referred to; hut I may repeal 

word, by saying that there was no regular code of regulations or system. 

2220. Was there no regular system in practice ?—So far in practice as t 
arrangement that the weak and irregular government could effect for the realization 
of the revenue ; barely the name of a system. 

2230. Did the village officers, who appear to have existed in early times through¬ 
out the East, continue in authority and power under the Mahometan government ? 
—In no part of our provinces where I have served have I seen the organization of 
society so good as it was in the territory of Delhi. 

223!. Be so good as to describe the detail of that organization, either in districts 
or in villages, or on whatever footing you found it r--The nature of the Mahomcdnn 
government, before we got possession of the Delhi territory, was such, that &e vil¬ 
lages, many of them, united together for their own protection, and they organized 
themselves entirely with reference to every point connected with their security and 
their advantage. Almost every individual in each village had an acknowledged 
portion of the soil, and a right to it; and the revenue which the government ob¬ 
tained was generally in proportion to its power to collect. Large villages containing 
a number of inhabitants, or small ones connected together, who could defy the 
power of the government, paid little or nothing ; so that when we got possession of 
the country some villages actually contributed no revenue ; but others, which were 
weak and unable to resist, paid to the extent of their capability. The local officers 
were few, and those appointed by the inhabitants of the villages themselves. 

2232. In the districts in which rent was collected for the government, was the 
amount paid by each ryot uniform and well ascertained ?—Extremely so amongst 
themselves. There was generally a person, named the mocuddam, and one of their 
own society, who was elected and selected, according to their own notion of his 
capacity, to manage their affairs, and who was the forward person to adjust every 
tiling with the government. 

2233. Have there been tolerably accurate surveys of the district ?—Subsequent 
to our obtaining possession most of the villages have been surveyed, not scientific 
cally, but cursorily, by the revenue officers. 

2234. Have the villages themselves any records of the property before our con¬ 
quest ?—The property was so strongly recognized in the territory, that the families 
who had absented themselves from various causes for years, returned, claimed and 

f ot possession of their lands without any opposition, in the old villages which they 
ad formerly occupied. 

2235. Was there any dispute with respect to the boundaries?—None. There 
were, as well as I recollect, about boo villages, the names of which were on the 
records when we got possession, uninhabited ; and when I had to report upon the 
province, there were 400 of them re-peopled, and chiefly by persons who had 
themselves, or as the descendants of former occupants, hereditary and admitted pro¬ 
perty in those villages. 

2236. Was there in those villages any officer known by the name of the zemin* 
dar ?—The word zemindar generally was not known there ; it is, I may say, a word 
of such wide and ambiguous meaning, that it is always requisite to apply it with 
some precise restriction, otherwise one is misled considerably. 

2237. What individual was employed by government to collect the revenue?— 
Government officers, such as the tehsildar, who collected from the chiefs, appointed 
by the aggregate proprietors of tbe villagers themselves. 

2238. Was there in those villages any class of persons living upon rents, aud not 
actually cultivating the soil?—There was no person between the proprietors aud the 
government. 

2239. Will you be so good as to define what you mean by the term proprietor? 
—In Delhi, a person who has had hereditary possession from time immemorial of 
certain portions of land included within the nominal boundaries of the village; that 
hereditary possession gives him the right to dispose of the same as lie pleases, to 
hire it or lend it, subject Only to certain local customs of their own, aud his heirs 
become the proprietors : such constituting what I call a proprietor. 

2240. Are the Committee to understand, that in the answer you have given you 
allude to the right of possession which is inherent in the actual cultivator of the 
land, or do you allude to a class of persons living upon rents paid to them by per¬ 
sons residing upon the land ?—No, I mean the former, though they have persons 
often assisting them in their cultivation. The most perfect description of prcffeity 

that 
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lia vej' personally met with in India is found in that territory, in the manner 
FencMavoured to describe. 

Z2#1'. AVas the office of tehsildar, the person whom you have alluded to as col- 
__ Jtjngftho rent for the government, an hereditary officer ?—No ; a mere officer of 
government, like any other individual officer. 

2242. What hereditary village officers were there in tins district? —I do not 
recollect that there were any hereditary, for this reason, that the people always 
appointed officers who were best suited to their purposes for internal government, 
and for dealing with the ruling power. 

• 2243. Were they always appointed by the inhabitants themselves ?•—-Always; 
and changed also by them. When, for instance, making a settlement of a village, 
sometimes one or more, in the name of the village, would come forward calling 
theinfuves mocuddams; these were dealt with, and the village was satisfied with the 
arrangements they came to. Those ntocuddams might be changed at pleasure; but 
when an individual proved clever, and conducted himself to their satisfaction, they 
maintained him in office; he was a principal, who held that situation mostly on 
account of his capacity. 

2244. Did he consider himself authorized to hold his office for life ?—Never; 
only at the will and pleasure of the village, changeable as they chose. 

2245. Was the office made hereditary ? —'Sometimes it was hereditary, as might, be 
that ofputwaree or canoongo, but it was a contingent matter; it was not necessarily 
so; it depended entirely upon the pleasure of the inhabitants of the village, and 
upon their opinion of his abilities. 

2246. It would appear, therefore, that those persons had no power of oppressing 
the ryot? —I cannot say that they might not have power to do so, but I am not 
aware that they did. There must be exceptions ; but taking it as a general thing, 
they did not by any means. 

2247. Do )’ ou think they collected the revenue fairly for government?—Very 
fairly; and particularly fairly towards the inhabitants, generally speaking. 

224S. What communications had they generally with the collector of the district? 
—They were the people who communicated with the collector in respect to the 
revenues of the village; they collected it, and paid it either to the collector imme¬ 
diately, or to his appointed tehsildar or other officer. 

2249. Since the district has come under the authority of the Company, has the 
same system continued in operation? — Up to the period when I left Delhi, in 1821, 
it was so. I suggested that it should remain, as being at that period of time not 
advisable to make any change; that is to say, it was extremely good. 

2250., Jf you were asked whether this was according to the permanent settlement, 
or to the ryotwar settlement, or to the mouzawar or village settlement, should you 
»ay that it came under the description of either one or the other ?—I should not. 

•2231. Is there any name habitually given to this description of settlement ?— 
No, I cannot say that such mode of settlement is known in the Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces; it, may be called a village settlement, because you settle with an 
entire village; but the distinction is generally this, that in Delhi you settle with the 
whole of the villages through the medium of those deputed by them, who are only 
the organ of their will, whereas, in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, the person 
engaging is considered more in the light as a very extensive proprietor, even as the 
whole proprietor of the village for which he engages. 

2252. Under the system which you have alluded to, do the government rents run 
in arrear? — Rarely so: there are of course, however, instances in which, they do. 

2253. What mode of compelling the payment was resorted to in case of an arrear 
accruing?—Generally speaking, when arrears do occur, they happen, on inquiry, 
from some reasonable cause. 

2254. Are abatements made or arrangements made for the payment at some 
future time ?— According to circumstances. If disputes among the proprietors 
cause a delay in the realization among themselves of the revenue, and on in quiry 
that appears, the demand is naturally delayed; if it has proceeded from climate or 
from any failure of produce, it is remitted ; but there is an equitable mode of pro¬ 
ceeding which prevents any great balances or difficulty. 

2255. Has any great change taken place in the value of agricultural produce since 
it has been in tho possession of the Company ?—I do not think that there has. I am 
not aware that there is any great change in the value of crops; the value of pro- 
perky ims become more. 
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2^56, Has there been any remission of the government rent* or 1 

as high as it clid ? — The gross receipts from the territory are very greatly jncn 
hut the reason is owing to causes which I have described. 

2257. Was not that a district that suffered very much by war?—Very greatly 
indeed, and by famine too. 

2258. Has not the restoration of peace tended materially to improve the district 
and to restore the natives to the possession of their laud, and to renew the cultiva- 
tion of it ? — Very greatly, I think ; and the system of administration also has beeu 
peculiarly adapted to the state of the country. 

2259. That, in your opinion, has succeeded ?—Extremely well. law not aware 
that any system could be more successful. 

2200 . What courts of justice have been established there ?—I cannot speak upon 
that with reference to the period since I came away; but when I was there, the 
system was, four gentlemen, denominated assistants, were appointed under me, and 
placed in different parts of the territory; those gentlemen had all the powers of 
collectors, magistrates and judges to a certain extent, superintended by myself. 

2261. Was there anything known in that district of the system called punchayet ? 
—Very well known indeed, aud very often practised. 

2262. Is that mock* of settling; disputes, either personal or with respect to pro¬ 
perty, approved of by the natives?—Very much approved of: it was almost the 
only means which they hud, previous to the British Government, of settling their 
disputes. 

2263. Have the zillah courts been established in that district ?—Those gentlemen 
to whom I have alluded constituted the zillah courts while I was there. Under 
them were natives, who had inferior tribunals. 

3264. Were the zillah courts crowded w ith business?—By no means. 

2265. Is there anything in the habits and manners of the people in that district 
which would lead you to think that they were disposed to litigation 1 —Certainly 
not. 

2 * 400 , Upon the whole, you entertain no doubt that that district of country is 
rapidly improving?---Up to the period when I left India, it bad improved very 
rapidly indeed. 

2207. Do you think that the condition of the actual cultivators was improving ? 

-Their condition was very comfortable; I think they felt satisfied noth the manner 
in which they were treated. 

2268. Does the difference which you describe, between the authority of the 
engaging parties for the village rents in the Delhi territory, and the authority of 
the engaging parties in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, arise out of the different 
institutions prevailing in the two provinces, or out of the mere terms used in the 
regulations of our government in describing a person entitled to engage ?— Out of 
both ; the institutions with reference to Delhi, and the regulations in the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces ; the authority of each was derived from each source. 

2269. Do you conceive that there is an essential difference in the institutions of 
the two districts, or that the difference has been created by the regulations « 
Greatly created by the regulations. 

2270. Then in fact they were identical ?—I would not say exactly identical. 

2371. But very similar?—Very similar ; in the territory of Delhi the people 

were It’ll much more to themselves, and more obliged to bind themselves to them¬ 
selves for the sake of their own protection, than the people on the opposite side of 
the Jumna, and consequently their organization was more perfect. The individuals 
(the roocuddams) whom I have mentioned were more like generals and chiefs who 
managed for them, ami took care of their interests, than was necessary on the 
opposite side. 

2272. Were the persons whom you describe as possessors or proprietors, and 
who were the actual cultivators of the land in the district to which you have alluded, 
ill a better or in a worse situation than those in the Lower Provinces of Bengal ?— 

I shpuid say better, and in a more happy situation ; more independent. 

2273. To what do you attribute that r— I attribute it to their feeling of security 
in their possessions, and the privilege they have of arranging for and paying their 
revenues themselves to the officers of the government. 

2274. Arc the Committee to conclude from your answer, that you think that 
the cultivators in the older provinces, where the permanent settlement prevails, are 
so completely under the jurisdiction of the zemindars, that they have little or 110 
security in the property w’hich they cultivate? — Certainly ; I think that the opera¬ 
tion 
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fij&f tfie^rigulations has been such as to render the situation of the ryots generally 
■rtgalyc-ry insecure in the enjoyment rtf their land. 

KXWhat, situations have you held which have enabled you to become 
puamted with the system under which the revenue is collected in the Bengal 
provinces?—I have heen in charge of three collectorates ; viz. the district of 
Midnapoor, in Orissa; the districts of Dacca and Moorshedabad, in Bengal. In 
Debar I was judge and magistrate of the city of Patna, and subsequently officiating 
judge of the Court of Circuit and Appeal at Benares, when I visited on circuit 
most of the districts in that division ; besides which, I have been secretary to three 
revenue commissions; one for the province of Cuttack, on the conquest of it, one 
for the Ceded Provinces, on the cession in 1801, and one for the Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces united, during which latter period I had occasion to officiate rn 
two districts, viz. Allyghur and Mynporee, as collector, and have sojourned 
repeatedly in each of the zillahs of those provinces. 

• 2276. Can you inform the Committee at all what wus the situation of the 
zemindars in those provinces where the permanent settlement has taken place, pre¬ 
vious to the introduction of the permanent settlement?—Generally speuking, the 
zemindars were not what the operation of the regulations afterwards made them. 

2277. Was he an hereditary officer?— In very many instances the office was 
hereditary ; exceptions there were ; that is to say, that the person known under 
the regulations now by the term zemindar, was then often a proprietor of parts of 
a village, of an entire yillage, and even whole villages, obtained by various means ; 
by such, for instance, during his authority, as getting cultivators to clear wastes 
and establish themselves, or by grants for lands. 

2278. Are the Committee to understand, that you mean that a person who pos¬ 
sessed property obtained from other sources might be a zemindar, but that he had 
hot that property because he was a zemindar? — Yes. 

•2279. Was it always an hereditary office in the Lower Provinces of Bengal ?—• 
No. 

2280. What was the right of succession ; or, in case of its not being hereditary, 
who appointed ? —The ruling power appointed ; and it often became hereditary from 
various circumstances; from the rank and influence of the family with the rulers, 
the efficiency of the management from local considerations, large douceurs, &c. 

2281. Did you ever hear of a case under the permanent settlement in which the 
office of zemindar was held by all the sons of the former zemindar? — Yes; but that 
does not imply that the father was in authority as possessing the right to all the 
property. 

2282. Was not the usual course for one son to inherit from the father?— It was 
and is the usual course for sons to inherit.: but though that did obtain, it did not 
yield to him necessarily any proprietory right beyond what he had of his own and 
family's; his was a right (to which he succeeded perhaps) of arranging for the 
revenues of his extensive holding. 

2283. It was an hereditary right to perform a given duty ? — Often hereditary, 
but not necessarily so; yet, even if it was so, it did not affect the rights of the 
ryots. 

2284. Can you give any account of the manner in which the title zemindar 
arose and became attached to the office of which you are speuking, understanding 
that the term zemindar means, in the language of the country, landholder?—That 
is a very indefinite expression; it does not imply any right in itself ; it is merely 
a relative term, “ zameen meaning land, and “ dar,” a person Having that, relation ; 
but in itself it expresses no precise relation ; and we see consequently that the 
term zemindar is at tiroes applied to a person who neither himself claims, nor 
is supposed by others to have, the proprietory right in the soil over which he is 
zemindar. 

2285. Therefore the term zemindar might have been applied with perfect pro¬ 
priety to a person who had nothing more than a connexion with the revenue of that 
country?—Quite so; and when we obtained possession of tbe Ceded Provinces, and 
proceeded to form settlements, the persons with whom engagements were made were 
often indifferent under what term they were accorded. It was not till individuals 
knew the advantage, as transferred from the Lower Provinces, of having the name 
of zemindar recorded, that the party engaging selected it. It was then that great 
mischief and destruction of property commenced in those provinces. 

228b. Are you aware that the present. Rajah of Benares is a person who acquired 
a zenflndary power over his district only a short time before the acquisition of the 
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Country by the British Government, ?—A zeintndary must be described ; 

it is as indefinite in itself as the word zemeendar. The advantages of the ztfcniij_ 

were often contingent, and derived from many indirect sources, as well as their own 
and family's private property in the soil ; but the term .zemeendar implies not the 
right to the property within his holding , for that is the only term Lean make use of 
to prevent the supposition being entertained, that'they were or are necessarily land 
proprietors of all, because they are zemindars. 

2287. Before the permanent settlement of 1793, was not the zemindar understood 
to be paid by a pet-centage on his collection, and also by an usu fructu of some 
portion of the land of the district ?—Very often so; he bad various advantage;; 
within the jurisdiction that he possessed, as I have endeavoured to describe. What 
I wish is particularly to guard against any expression which should lead the Com¬ 
mittee to suppose that the zemindar possessed property in the zemcendary beyond 
that which was accidental. 

2288. In case of malversation, was he not liable to bodily punishment, previously 
to the permanent settlement ?—Constantly; so was every individual who was an 
officer of government; it was not limited to him ; they were often confined, mal¬ 
treated and beaten in every way by the government. 

2289. Were they not liable to the confiscation of their land and personal 
property ?—Quite so ; but that confiscation did not go to disturb all or other actual 
occupants of the soil and their properties. 

2290. Do not you understand that the effect of the permanent settlement has 
been to vest in the zemindar a nominal property in the soil ?—Neither the spirit 
of the regulations, nor the minutes recorded anterior to them, meant to convey any 
right which should injure the subordinate holders. 

2291. But practically speaking, have they not done so?—Practically speaking, 
it has been so ; not that it was so intended to the prejudice of the ryots. 

2 292. Was not it a part of the regulations that the zemindar should be deprived 
of all judicial and financial authority Quite so. 

2293. At first, was not the zemindar subject to a summary power, on the part of 
the government, in case liis payments were in arrear ; was he not liable to have 
his lands sold of which ho was supposed to have possession ?—Quite so *, he was 
subject , to have his interest in the lands sold; but that does not imply that he 
owned them all as his personal property. 

2294 . At the same titne, was he not left without a summary power of enforcing 
a payment of the rent from the ryots ?•—-No. . 

2295. What power had he ?—He bad the power of attaching and distrainiug. 

229b. In case he distrained, could not the cultivator appeal to the zillah court, 
and so interpose a delay ?—That was the case; but held out, as the measure was, 
as a means by which the ryot might protect himself, it proved nugatory nearly in 
effect, for the courts were too.distant and expensive, and they were not informed 
sufficiently of what the regulations declared with reference to the rights of the 
ryots. The regulations declared enough to intimate to the courts that there were 
rights, but tht»y neither pointed them out, nor assisted them in obtaining a know¬ 
ledge of them. 

2297. How do you account for the immense increase of litigation on the intro¬ 
duction of the permanent settlement ?—I think it is principally to be accounted for 
by the bad distribution of the aggregate business of the country amongst the various 
tribunals, and not calling in the aid of natives; our processes, too, are more formal 
than efficient. 

2298. Had the same course been pursued in 1793 which you have informed the 
Committee has been subsequently followed in the Delhi province with so much 
success, do you think it would have led to the same results do not think the 
state of the province in 1793 was such as to authorize the same course ; in fact, the 
course of Delhi was, when I left India, what we found it, undisturbed and preserved, 
with only few and simple changes of improvement; whereas the course pursued 
below was rather more to derange what it certainly W8S a primary object of the 
regulations to adjust for the ryots, by omitting to follow up a declared intention on 
their behalf. 

2299. Could such a system as you have described have been established in 
Bengal ?—No, not such, as in Delhi 

2300. Did not all the materials exist at that time in those provinces r—I do not 
think they did so perfectly. 

0 2301. Were 
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Were the village institutions iu the Lower Provinces disturbed previous to 
'hey were a good deal ; but the village institutions and internal organiza- 
aeeu greatly broken up since. 

Has it at all assumed a permanent footing dowu to this time in Bengal ?— 
By no means ; it is as confused now as it can be. I find it owing to this greatly 
that measures respecting the ryots’ interests have proved so difficult. 

2303. Having given the zemindar a property in the soil b v the regulations of 1,793, 
and a right to hold his territory, provided only that he pays a fixed rent, in what 
way can the government interfere, so as to restore to the ryots those rights which it 
appears desirable that they should possess?—I would premise, in the first place, 
that neither the intention of the government, nor the .spirit of the regulations, went 
to give any right to the zemindar that was to interfere with subordinate rights; 
next I would say, that had the rates by which the ryots were formerly liable to be 
assessed been recorded at the permanent settlement, and fixed, the value of the 
rights of the ryots would ere this day have been very considerable, and rendered 
them secure and comfortable. Such rates, in some instances, were recorded, and 
have been appealed to ; and, if ray recollection is correct, are to be found inserted 
an some of the ryots’ pottahs. 

2304. Has not an attempt been made to force the zemindars to grant leases or 
pottahs ?—Yes ; but they have not generally succeeded. The ryot as well as the 
zemindar lias objections; the former have always opposed themselves to recognize 
any person, in the character of proprietor, which they consider themselves t.o lie ; 
besides, by binding themselves by such a deed, they might be ruined by untoward 
events beyond their reach, although they do not object to pay the demand of 
government. 

2305. Do you think that the cultivators look forward with hope to the possibi¬ 
lity of the overthrow of the British power, in order that they may be able to re¬ 
establish the ancient system and the ancient rights ? — N 0. 

2306'. On what basis do you think that the right of the ryot is fixed ?— On this 
point I looked into the nature of the Mahomedan law, as applied to India, and 
found that it was that of conquest, which enables the conquerors to dispose of the 
conquered territory in different ways. It authorizes the conquerors to carry off 
the inhabitants, and to make them slaves ; to bring in others in their stead, or to 
divide the territory amongst themselves, in which latter case a demand is made 
from each person who.shares, being but a tithe. There are other modes ; One of 
which is to let the original inhabitants remain on the conquered territory, paying 
a tribute called Khiraj, or revenue. The conduct adopted by the Mahomedans to 
India was of the last description, namely, that of permitting the conquered to remain 
on the soil, imposing upon them the khiraj. In the Mahomedan law the culti¬ 
vator is called Rub-col Lfruz, which means “ master or owner of the soil,” and the 
property described to be in the cultivator, under the term Milik, meaning the most 
indefeasible right of property. The Eoiaum, or governor, in his instructions to 
his agents' for settling with the cultivators for the khiraj (for no third claimant to 
the produce of the soil is ever mentioned), directs that he, the cultivator, shall 
retain of his produce enough for the subsistence of himself and family till the next 
harvest, with seed to sow again. 

2307. Is this Mahomedan law so far recognized by the Hindoos that they feel 
that they could claim any rights that it gives them ? —They have not brought it up, 
but it. is part of the law, unaltered by any proceeding of government. 

2308. Would the zemindar recognize the authority of this law ?—The zemindar 
could not dispute it: the right of all persons by that law must be preserved, till 
repealed or altered. 

2309. After a zemindary has been sold, has not our government decreed that 
the auction purchaser has an absolute full right to the land which he has purchased, 
and that all the subordinate rights of the land have merged in the rights which he 
has purchased?—I never can come to that conclusion from what I have seen. 

2310. Have not our courts giveu decisions to establish that?—Our courts, it 
must be particularly noticed, have always been doubtful. They may have decreed 
so, but it certainly is not consistent with the intent of the regulations that they 
should, nor with the letter or spirit of the Minute by Lord Cornwallis, and the 
voluminous records of that period. 

231 x. To your knowledge, have nny suggestions been made to the Court of 
Directors that those decisions are at variance with the law upon the subject ?—I do 
not know that there have. There has always been a difficulty to know how to de- 
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scribe the iyots’ rights t and yet referring' to whnt I have just now said! 
to the Mahomedan law, a basis for determining their very lowest, thought 
rights, is given ; the means, too, are accessible by local inquiry. 

2312. The Committee have been informed that, whatever the theory and prin¬ 
ciple may be, practically the rights of the ryots have pretty much ceased in the 
Lower Provinces; is that so ? — 'Yes; but not, however, by formal act of the Legis¬ 
lature. An unrestrained practice, convenient indeed, perhaps, has grown up at 
variance with principle ; but that is no reason for perpetuating the injustice. 

2313! Does it not appear to be an inevitable consequence of the regulations’? ~ 
I do not see that it should have been, or continue to be , it was certainly not their 
principle. A person fairly studying the sense and spirit of the regulations, and 
knowing their object, could not say that it was competent to the courts to deny that 
the ryots had rights. 

2314. Supposing that you make the zemindar responsible to the government, 
assuming a power of compulsion over him, and find it necessary also to communi¬ 
cate the same power of compulsion to him over the actual cultivator of the land, does 
it not constitute him to all intents aud purposes their landholder .-—No, I think not; 
the government itself could give no more than it had, that is, its entire interest, as 
far as it went, but no further ; and the practice of all the preceding governments, 
whether under settlements by Aekbor, Toreo, Meal, or others, was that the arrange¬ 
ments for the revenue were formed with reference to ryots’ right:. The term is 
constantly made use of, “ Huq c reyaea,” or rights'of the ryots.” fu the grants 
of former governments, declarations and stipulations are made to secure that “ huq,” 
or right; therefore if such terms are made use of, they must have had reference 
to some right. 

2315. Was it not found necessary, after having made the zemindar responsible 
for the revenue derived from the district under his authority, to give him a power 
pver the cultivators of that district which should enable him to secure to himself 
the revenue for which he was responsible ?—The regulations aud the practice of 
the country from time immemorial gave him authority to collect the government 
share of the produce, hut always allowing the cultivator or owner of the soil to 
reserve thereof, in the first instance, that portion I have already described as requi¬ 
site for his comfortable support and that of his family. 

2316. The zemindar was to receive from that district an amount sufficient to. pry 
a revenue to government and to remunerate himself as the collector of that revenue ; 
when you gave to that zemindar the power of compelling the cultivator to pay that 
proportion to him, including his own remuneration, ami in order to enforce that 
payment enabled him to distrain upon the property of the cultivator, did you not 
place him essentially in the relation of proprietor of the land which that person cul¬ 
tivated, namely, you gave him the power of dispossessing the cultivator, because he 
failed to pay to him not only the rent of the government, but that which was to be 
Ips remuneration for the collection of the tax, which might bo considered in feet .us 
a portion of the laud ? — I do not consider that the government gave hitu any right, 

/ or implied any right iu him to justify his dispossessing a ryot, who yielded up that 
/ proportion of his produce which was over and above what I have described. The 
zemindar couhl no doubt render himself liable For what lie pleased to govem- 
A inent; but can it therefore be said that he became armed by law to desolate the 
/ \ountfy, by visiting his bad bargain, or senseless cupidity, on the ancient proprietors, 
ofcjthe soil ? 

2317. In what way, if the zemindar is rich, and the cultivator is poor, can you, 
under the present system, euable the ryot to maintain his right against the zemindar r 
4 -He would be able to maintain it if there was a competent tribunal sufficiently 
near, or a commission to investigate locally. Supposing Ins right to be admitted, 
that is to say, from his cultivation, he was entitled to that which I have described ; 
aud again, the rates of the pergunnah being ascertained and fixed, they too would 
secure him. 

2318. Have you ever had the means of forming an opinion of the number of 
zemindaries which have changed hauds since the permanent settlement ?— I am not 
able to speak to the number ; I know that they have been very great in Bengal, 
and also that there were many in the Ceded Provinces, in consequence of the 
hasty introduction of the regulations. 

2319. Arc the regulation* permanently established in the Ceded Provinces !— 
They are ; they were introduced into the Ceded Provinces, if I recollect right, iu 
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»8t>4 into the Conquered Provinces. The regulations arc the same 
/Regulations, modified of course for those provinces. 

'■ Am that irrevocably so ?-—Exactly as the course of proceeding is in the 
^ f\'e*r’Princes. 

2321* Do you think that one in twelve of the zemindars of 1793 continue ill 
possession of their zemindaries?—I would not like to hazard an opinion. 

2322. Is the uncertainty and confusion which has arisen in that state of pro¬ 
perty, increased by the death of the proprietor, and by the division of the land 
among his numerous descendants? — Yes, it does very frequently create great dis¬ 
putes, fijr the landed property is so much in fictitious names, and so intangible, 
that difficulties constantly arise. 

2323. What is the object of putting the land in fictitious names? — Very often 
a prejudice, to avoid the service of the court’s and collector’s processes, to pre* 
elude detection of those who hold property illegally, &c. 

4*324. Is not the power of the collector very often set at nought by his difficulty 
in finding who is the person to be served with the process ? — Yes, frequently ; and 
the courts, too, I remember in my own experience, when in the district of 
Dacca, instances in which there was no finding the land at all, so many fictitious 
names, transfers ami butwars (or division of property), had been artfully contrived, 
that actually a purchaser, or attaching officer, when he went to seek for the land, 
could not find it. But much of this has been rectified since. 

2325. Upon every transfer from possessor to possessor, do not the regulations 
require that there should he an entry made in the books of the district ?— Yes, they 
do, but it is not much attended to. 

2326. Is that generally neglected?—Yes. 

2327. Are not the inconveniences arising from that every day increasing?— 
Yes; it was a point too, that, amongst others, during my residence in India, I 
referred to the government, suggesting that the ancient native officers of the interior, 
as the cawzies and moofties, should have the power of registering deeds, transfers 
and sales, which would preclude much of the inconvenience complained of. 

2328. Where estates consist partly of poor land and partly of rich, is there not 
a means by which persons may fraudulently divide the assessment and sell a part, 
so as to throw a larger portion of the assessment upon the poor part of the estate 
than it will properly bear, and by selling that, retain the rich portion very lightly 
assessed ?—Formerly that was the ease, and particularly in the district of Dacca, 
to which I have alluded ; a great deal of excellent land was withdrawn from the 
public rental, but subsequent regulations have prevented it; formerly butwars (or 
divisions of estates) could be made without being reversed by the collector; but it 
is otherwise now. 

■2329. You told the Committee some time since that you considered that the 
cultivators in the Upper Provinces with which you were acquainted, were in a better 
condition than the cultivators in the Bengal Provinces ?— I did. 

2330. Is it not a fact that the inhabitants of those Upper Provinces have of late ex¬ 
pressed a strong desire for the introduction of the permanent settlement? — Individuals 
who understand the advantage of our permanent settlement in the Lower Provinces 
are desirous of it, but. I do not think that the generality of the old resident inhabitants 
of the Upper Provinces are particularly eager about it ; they are told of advantages 
to he derived from it, but I do not think that they are the pebple who make the 
greatest stir. 

2331. In those districts to which your remark related, with respect to the con¬ 
dition of the cultivator, do you conceive that it is the fact, or otherwise, that there 
prevails a wish among that class of persons for the introduction of the permanent 
settlement?—I do not.' With regard to some there is a dislike to the notion, from 
fear of its affecting their local interests; others, again, are desirous of it. 

■2 332. Have there not been of late years representations made to government of 
the expediency of introducing the permanent settlement ?—I would not say very 
generally ; there were individuals; but, as I think, chiefly instigated by persons 
coming from the old provinces, of whom there have been a great many in several 
of the districts, urging on the fulfilment of the original declaration. 

^333- Your opinion, then, is that the persons who have pressed for that settle¬ 
ment are persons who are not fully aware of the operation of the permanent 
settlement ?—1 think those who have pressed for it are not mainly the original inha¬ 
bitants of the Upper Provinces themselves ; they were people who had come them- 
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lives, or sent their agents there, knowing the benefit of the permanent seft 

anti anxious to get it introduced. | __ 

2334. When you speak of knowing the advantages of the permanent settlement 
Bengal, whnt are the advantages which those persons conceive they would derive 
from its introduction into the Upper Provinces?—All the practical influence mul 
authority in the districts given to persons with whom the permanent settlement is 
mode. 

233,5. Then you conceive that the persons who have made those representations 
are a class which would have entitled them to be regarded as landholders ?— I am 
talking of the persons who are considered as the zemindars of the village, because 
they engage as such. 

2336. Are the Committee to understand that your opinion is, that that wish is 
confined to the persons who hold the station of zemindars < —Chiefly. 

2337. And that the actual cultivators under the zemindars would not he very 
desirous of its introduction ? — I do not think that the cultivators under the zemindars 
think about it, generally speaking. 

:2338. Have there or have there not been violent popular disturbances arising 
from the supposed breach of the promise on the part of the government of the 
introduction of the permanent settlement?—There have been disturbances, and 
I believe connected with that. 

2339. Does it or does it not indicate a popular feeling upon the subject?.No r 

Ido not think it does; and I believe, generally speaking, that the ryots know- 
little or nothing about it. 

3340. Do you conceive that those disturbances were instigated by persons who 
were interested in the introduction of the permanent settlement ?—Yes, I was 
inclined to think so ; but there were also other causes. ' 


fVm. Henry Trant, 
Esq. 


William Ilenry Trant , Esq., called in ; and further Examined. 

2341. YOU were asked, on your last examination, whether nine-tenths of the 
zemindaries had not been put up to public sales, and the ancient zemindars been 
deprived of their possessions by this process?—I would say that nine-tenths of the 
lands have been advertised; there is a great difference between being advertised 
and being put up to sale. The practice in Bengal, especially in the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces, has been to advertise for sale the estates which may be in balance at the 
exact time when the instalment becomes due, and it becomes quite a matter of 
course with the zemindars, in most instances, not to discharge their instalments 
punctually; the estates are advertised for sale; and I recollect very well, when 
secretary for the Board of Revenue,, observing that an abstract of sales, which was 
drawn up for the government, for the purpose of being sent to the Court of 
Directors, was so framed as to give an idea that all the estates mentioned had been 
put up to sale; whereas perhaps not one of the estates where advertisements had 
been issued were put up to sale; and 1 am particularly anxious to make this 
statement to the Committee, because I have observed in recent publications this 
assumed as a proof of the destruction of private rights and of property which has 
been entailed upon the country by the operation of the regulations; and I would 
also say, that my experience proved to me that in some cases where estates were 
actually sold, they were sold not so much from any want of means in thu persons 
who were under engagements to fulfil those engagements, but because the sale at 
the office at the Board of Revenue, at which they were sold (my own office), was 
considered as the most advantageous mode of disposing of the property. 

2342. Subject to that explanation, what proportion of the zemindaries should 
you think have been actually sold since the permanent settlement?—It would be 
impossible to answer that with any degree of precision. Certainly within the first 
few years after the introduction of the permanent settlement there were a great 
many sales; hut for a good many years during the time of which I have experience 
of revenue affairs, the sales were but few; and I should say, within that period, that 
the transfer of property was not greater than that which takes place in tills country 
from various circumstances; not so great, I should soy. 

2343. It appears from different documents to which the Committee have access, 
that an opinion generally prevails, that a very large proportion of the zemindaries 
have actually been sold since the permanent settlement of 1793 ; can you give the 
Committee any reason for doubting the truth of this statement?—Yes ; the grounds 
of that doubt are chiefly those which I have stated, that persons have assumed that, 
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j[h& advertisements of sales are very numerous, therefore the actual sales 
rirfionate. 

statements to which the question alludes are statements of actual 
sales, m+d not of advertisements for sules ; do you douht that to a very great extent 
Actualsales ami transfers have taken place since the permanent settlement?—No; 
I should say that mv own experience, which was pretty considerable, as secretary 
of the Board of Revenue in Calcutta, and afterwards as a member of that Hoard, 
does not lead to that conclusion, that the transfers are very numerous, considering 
the great extent of country. 

23.1.5. You speak only to the period of time during which you yourself were 
connected with the Revenue department?—Yes ; nor should 1 say, from the means 
I have of judging of the records of government from the time of the introduction 
of the permanent settlement, that the sales have been ut all so numerous as is sup¬ 
posed by a great many individuals. 

2346. Do you doubt that, one-balf of the zemindaries have been sold?—No, 
I should say not. 

2347. Have you any documents, to which the Committee can have access, that 
would give accurate information upon that ’point ?—I doubt whether it would be 
easy to find in this country documents which would be satisfactory in that respect, 
for the reason I have stated, that there was no sufficient distinction made between 
the cases of estates advertised for sale and those actually sold, up to the time that 
1 was secretary to the Board of Revenue ; as far as I remember, I made a correc¬ 
tion iu the modes of return, which l suppose has been continued. 

2348. Is there any power in the collector of the revenue, which gives him the 
authority of a magistrate, which, in your opinion, is likely to he either beneficial or 
injurious to the community?—I think the power which, before I left India, the 
government had in a few instances conferred upon collectors, if at all extended, is 
likely to lead to very prejudicial consequences; it is likely, I think, to debar the 
natives from that protection against undue exactions and illegal treatment by the 
revenue officers which they have, and which they avail themselves of in many 
instances, to my knowledge, with effect. According to my observation of certain 
individuals who exercised the powers of collectors, there was some difficulty in 
restraining them even under the powers vested in the magistrates, and those 
powers ceasing, and the criminal jurisdiction being vested in such individuals as 
collectors, I have no doubt would have been used to the great oppression of the 
people. 
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Alexander Duncan Campbell , Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

2340. WHEN did you return from the East Indies ?— I left Madras in February a. jy. Campbell 
1831. Esq. 

2350. How long were you there?—I have been upwards of 2 2 years in India. - 

2351. Were you always in the Madras presidency?—I was always employed >4 April 1832. 
under the presidency of Madras; I have occasionally visited Bengal, but not on 

duty. 

2352. What situations have you held in the Madras presidency?—I have been 
employed principally in the Revenue department. I was 12 years in the Board of 
Revenue, in which 1 rose from Assistant to be Secretary to the Board. In 1820 
I was appointed Collector and Magistrate of Bellary, one of tho divisions of the 
Ceded Districts, where 1 remained four years. In 1824 I was nominated Judge 
of the Provincial Court of Circuit and Appeal, in the centre division. In 1826 
I was appointed a member of the Board of Revenue, when I accompanied Sir 
T. Munro on his tour through the southern provinces, and I was selected in 1827 
from that Board to introduce Sir Thomas Munro’s system of ryotwur field assess¬ 
ments into the Tanjore district; whence, in 1828, I was removed by his successor 
to ray former appointment of Judge of Circuit, which I relinquished in iSsS for 
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. (ihe situation of Registrar to the Suclder and Foivjdary Adnvriut at Madras, t 
/in 1829, was added the situation of Teloogoo Translator to the governoiei _ 

23,53. Have the goodness to describe generally to the Committee the Tooting 
upon which the system for collecting the land revenue of the Madras presidency 
was placed at the time you were first conversant with it The laud revenues of 
Madras, in 1808, when I arrived in India, were realized from zemindars in the 
Northern Circars, the Company’s Jaghire, a great part of the Salem district, the 
Timievelly, Ramnad, Shevagunga, Bomrauz, Vencatagherry and Calastry Pal lams, 
all settled on what is called Lord Cornwallis’s permanent system. In the Carnatic 
and Ceded Districts, Madura, Dindegal, Tinnevclly, Taujorc and Triehinopoly, the 
revenue from the land began to he collected about this time from the Judders of 
the village leases, then recently introduced, or about to be introduced, for they 
were not established in all these provinces simultaneously. These village leases 
superseded the system of realizing the government dues from each individual occu¬ 
pant of the land, on what is termed the ryotwar field assessment, which had just 
been abandoned, and which was retained in the provinces of Malabar and Canara 
alone, on the western coast of the Peninsula, in consequence of each landholder 
there residing 011 his own estate, and the people not congregating into villages, as 
on the eastern Coromandel coast, where the village leases were introduced. 

2354. To what period of time do you now allude?—180S. 

2355. Describe to the Committee in what state the collection of the land revenue 
was, practically, before the establishment of the zemindary system in the districts 
in which it was established by the directions of Lord Cornwallis?—In that part of 
the Salem district into which it was introduced, the ryotwar field assessment had 
been in operation ; and in the Company's Jaghire, a set of middle-men contracted 
for the government dues from a whole cluster of villages on short periodical leases. 
But by far the greater part of the territories under the Madras government, settled 
in perpetuity on the zemindary system, consisted of the Northern Circars, in which 
the collection of the land revenue had, for a very long series of years, become vested 
in the descendants of the ancient rulers or rajahs of the country, or in the descen¬ 
dants of the principal officers of the Hindoo dynasties which preceded our govern¬ 
ment, under the denomination of deshmooks, deshpondiahs and poligars, the three 
principal of whom, near Madras, had been created by the Emperors of Delhi com¬ 
manders of 5,000 horse. The government, came to periodical settlements with 
those zemindars for the land revenue, very much on the same system that they uow 
do under the permanent settlement of Lord Cornwallis, except that the demand of 
the State was not then fixed in perpetuity as it is now. Throughout the whole of 
the Northern Circars there were also what were termed havclee lands, or lands in 
which the government rights had not been alienated to zemindars, but retained 
under the immediate management of the government officers; and in these lands the 
government realized their revenue chiefly through renters, to whom they leased out 
the privilege of collecting the government dues for periods of years. 

2356. Were those havclee lands extensive?—Not in proportion to the zemindary 
lands ; hut they were, in some districts, considerable in value. I think chiefly in 
the Masulipatam district. 

2357. What lands were included in the zemindary settlement besides the North¬ 
ern Circars?—The permanent zemindary settlement, after it was concluded in the 
Northern Circars, and the Pallams, with the persons I have described, who may be 
considered to represent the ancient aristocracy of that part of India, was introduced 
into the havelee lands, and also into the Company’s Jaghire, or the district imme- 
deately round Madras, held by them from the Nabob of A root, and likewise into 
the Salem district. But as the government dues had, in these lands, never been 
alienated to any hereditary class, but were realized either directly from the here¬ 
ditary occupants, or from temporary middlemen, we have newly created a set 
of hereditary receivers of the government dues, perfectly distinct from the ancient 
hereditary aristocracy of the country. Those new men were subsequently distin¬ 
guished by the appellation of Mootahdars, and were created by putting up a cluster 
of villages', termed a mootah or zemindarv. to sale by public auction. The highest 
bidder became the new hereditary zemindar, the government revenue having been 
previously fixed in perpetuity, not upon each field, nor upon each village, bat on 
the whole raootnh or zemindary. 

235H. In the Northern Circars, where the zemindars appear to have been on 
a more settled footing than in the district, round Madras, which you call the Com¬ 
pany’s Jaghire, was the zemindar removeable under any circumstances by the 
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uppo&ng the rent ran into arrearr— The government preceding ours ^ 
ly government j but scarcely in any case of tire ancient hereditary A< 
l they ever venture to remove the family from the zemindary. In case 

_ _y may have assumed the temporary management of a district until the 

"arrears were liquidated ; but I do not think that in any case, except for open 
rebell ion, either the government which preceded us, or ourselves, ever removed the 
ancient hereditary zemindary families. 

2359. Is the Northern Circars a raouutainous district ?—It is a mountainous dis¬ 
trict in general, particularly the northern parts, as Gan jam; and a little way from 
the coast, throughout the Northern Circars, they are hilly. The ancient zemindars 
there are more on the footing of the old Scotch chieftains than any other descrip¬ 
tion of persons in this country. There is a strong hereditary attachment on the 
part of the occupants of land to the family of their noble chiefs, a race of remark¬ 
ably fine men. 

2360. Have the Company’s officers ever interfered much in the detailed manage¬ 
ment of the collection of the revenue in the Northern Circars, uudqr any system r — 

Not in the ancient zemindary lands : they have in the liaveleo lands. I should 
add, that a committee of circuit was appointed to ascertain the resources of the dif¬ 
ferent ancient zemindaries previous to the permanent settlement, but the result of 
their inquiries was necessarily vague. 

, 2361. Previous to the permanent settlement were not the zemindars also in some 
sort police officers and magistrates ; had not they the power and the means of com¬ 
pelling persons to make the payments which they demanded, and had they not also 
the power of deciding disputes by summary administration of justice?—The zemin¬ 
dars must always have had the power and means of compelling the peasantry to 
pay the established dues of government ; hut any extensive arbitrary demand 
011 their part would have organized resistance against them. I should l ather think 
that previous to the permanent settlement few civil disputes or criminal offences 
ever came before the European officers of our government; and that the zemindars 
generally must have exercised a loose police jurisdiction throughout their districts, 
but I do not think there were any established tribunals for the decision of civil 
suits. In the Pallams, the poligars were originally police-officers of the Telinga 
pvinces, controlling their southern conquests in the Tamil country. 

2302. Do you know at all in what mode the zemindars actually managed the 
collection of the revenue ; did they employ local officers, did they obtain accurate 
knowledge of the extent of cultivated land, and did they go into much detailed 
examination as to the nature of the produce on the land of each particular occu¬ 
pier, or was the whole thing done arbitrarily? — There is only one mode of realizing 
the laud revenue in India, namely, collecting it from each individual occupant of 
the laud ; but whether the ancient hereditary zemindars entered into this detail, or 
deputed this duty, and the detailed inquiries incident on it, to the village officers, 
to their owu hired servants, or to contractors or middlemen for one or more 
villages, during each year, or for a term of years, no one knows, because we never 
interfered much with them. The system now pursued by them I apprehend is 
nearly the same pursued in fiprtner times, except that we now require them, by our 
regulations, to enter into written agreements with the renters of the government 
dues, or with the actual occupants of land under them. These, in former periods, 
were more loosely framed than they are at present, being often verbal and depend¬ 
ant on the common law or local custom j but throughout India the people well 
know what is the proper due of government, what arbitrary exaction. It is to be 
regretted that we have not everywhere ascertained and recorded their knowledge, 
especially as in the Madras territories we have ample village accounts. 

2303. Do you prescribe the conditions of the agreement which you compel them 
to enter into with the cultivators ?— Our regulations do not prescribe the amount 
(say 40/.) which the zemindar shall realize from his under-farmers, tenants or ryots, 
but they limit his rates to a maximum (say 2 /., or (> bushels per acre, or 40 per 
cent, pt, the produce), to be entered in written agreements, which they require to 
be interchanged between the zemindar and those under him. These agreements 
may be for a division of the produce, for tt a money-rent, or for a rent in kind. But 
“ where disputes arise respecting the rates of assessment in money, or of division 
of the produce in kind,” section 9, Regulation 30, of 1802, in the Madras code, 
declares, that they “ shall he determined according to the rates prevailing in the 

cultivated lauds in the year preceding the assessment of the permanent juinma* on * The zemindar': 
such lands, or where those rates may not be ascertainable, according to the rates fixed tribute to 
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Wished for lands of the same description and quality as those respect# 
thle dispute may arise.” The village accounts in the Madras territories eu 5 l 

ascertain these rates better than where no such records exist. ^ 

2364. Do you believe that that regulation has any extensive practical operation T 

1 have decided cases in the Court of Appeal upon that regulation; and though 

written agreements are still in many cases not exchanged, especially in the Northern 
Circars, where reciprocal attachment between the people and their chieftains renders 
them often unnecessary* yet the very knowledge of this regulation, on the part 
both of the zemindars and the ryots, has a great effect in practically preventing 
over-assessment, or anything in addition to the rates above-mentioned. In nu¬ 
merous zemindaries, particularly in the neighbourhood of Madras and in Salem, 
where the zemindars were newly created by ourselves, the regulation in ques¬ 
tion is strictly observed, and the files of the courts were loaded with suits of this 
description. Since the enactment of that regulation in 1802, the government, in 
1822, rendered suits summarily cognizable under it by the zillah courts, cognizable 
only by collectors; but from a great mistake in the framer of this new regulation 
of 1822, regarding the nature of the particular suits summarily cognizable under 
the enactment of 1802, great difficulty has been experienced in acting upon the 
new regulation of 1822 ; and when I left India a new regulation was framing to give 
effect to the intentions of the home government, under which Regulation 5 of 1822 
was framed. I myself was a party to a discussiou on that subject, in which the 
Court of Sudder Adawlut coincided with me in the great importance of upholding 
the principles of Regulation 30 of 1802; and the Board of Revenue, under a most 
mistaken view of the subject, were inclined to oppose them, on the ground that in 
many parts of the Northern Circars it had become a dead letter. What the ryots 
themselves, in all the zeraindary districts, consider their magna charta, should never 
be allowed to fall into disuse. 

2365. What led the government to enact Regulation 4 of 1822 in the Madras 
code ?—The object of that law was to declare, that the previous enactments of the 
government in 1802, fixing in perpetuity the tribute payable by the zemindars, and 
limiting to the rates above-mentioned their demands on the inferior peasantry for 
the public dues, were not to be construed as interfering with any private rights 
existing in the land. The government could transfer to others nothing but their 
own public right to revenue from the land ; and whether they give this to a jag- 
hired a r free from all tribute, to a shotriumdar liable to a small tribute, or to a zemin¬ 
dar on a tribute fixed in perpetuity, (calculated at 90 per cent, of the public dues 
from the lands then under cultivation, but which may not be more than 30 per 
cent, of that realized from the entire lands now under the plough,) they had no 
intention nor power to interfere With the distinct private rights existing in the sail. 
These, under the Madras Presidency, are manifold, consisting chiefly of the here¬ 
ditary rights of the slaves; the hereditary rights of the labourer, and the hereditary 
rights of the master of the land, or ryot; often saleable at many years purchase. 
But from Englishmen not distinguishing any proprietor except one, and from that 
unhappy word having been employed in the enactments of 1802 to designate the 
holder of the public right transferred to the zemindars, some of our tribunals con¬ 
founded it with the private rights in the soil, from which it is distinct, though both 
are concomitant in tne lands of India. 

2366. Have you reason to believe that the private rights which existed in the 
Northern Circars before the permanent settlement have been practically interfered 
with, or do you think they are still retained by the persons who ought to possess . 
them ?—I have no doubt that, in general, the most valuable private property in the 
land has descended without injury in far the greater number of the families of the 
cultivators. There may he instances of an oppressive zemindar interfering with 
those rights, and of the ryots being backward to assert their rights in court; but 
those are the exceptions to the rule, and the actual result has been the preservation 
of private rights by our laws. 

2367. Are the inhabitants of the Northern Circars a bolder and a hardier people 
than the Hindoos of Bengal?—I consider the inhabitants of the Northern Circars 
far the finest class of men, both in appeurJmce and in private character, of' any of 
the natives of India with whom I am acquainted. They are infinitely superior to 
the natives of Bengal Proper, and assimilate to those in the Western Provinces 
under the supreme government. 

2368. At the time of the permanent settlement were the zillah courts established 
in the Northern Circars on the same footing they were in the other districts?—The 
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ijaifof zillali courts into the Northern Circars took place about the same 
ic introduction of the permanent settlement. 

. they immediately become crowded with business? I should say that 

a great deal of business; but not having been in India at the period 
wherrthey were first established, I speak more from subsequent inquiry than any 
personal knowledge. 

2370. During the time you were acquainted with that district were those courts 
extremely crowded with business?—I should say, from my inquiries iu the Court of 
Sudder Adawlut, that the courts were speedily occupied by suits, as soon as they 
wore established j indeed fully occupied in nearly all the districts. 

23171. Suppose zillali courts had been established in these districts before any 
permanent settlement had been made, under the system which preceded it would 
they have been as much occupied with business ?—1 ara inclined to think that the 
regulations promulgated in 1802, at the period of the permanent zemindary settle¬ 
ment, had rather a tendency to create new suits, not from the government limiting 
iu perpetuity the tribute payable by the ancient aristocracy, or their newly created 
poiittenus, but because we then, for the first time, introduced regular tribunals, and 
gave to the peasantry new means to assert and preserve their rights, which previously 
were held more by sufferance and local custom, or common law, but were now 
recognized by whut may be considered the statute law of India. 

2372. Are any of the zemindaries in the Northern Circars of considerable extent ? 
—Some of them are very considerable. 

2373. Are they very unequal in size ?—They are unequal. The largest zemin¬ 
daries are those belonging to the ancient hereditary chieftains. Some of the smaller 
zemindaries consist principally of what were the havelee lands ; but generally, I 
should say, that the zemindaries arc considerable in extent in the Northern Circars. 
In some of the Paliams they are very large. 

2374. Do you happen to know the largest amount of revenue paid by any one 
zemindar ?—1 do not recollect, but I should think that under the Madras presi¬ 
dency there are few zemindars who pay upwards of three lacs of rupees per annum. 
It would be a high tribute. 

2375. Are the zemindars resident, or do they leave the management of their 
districts to subordinate officers, and live themselves elsewhere ?—I should say that 
at present there is hardly a single zemindar in the Madras territory who does not 
reside permanently on his estate, and that none of them were ever resident else¬ 
where, except a few of those parvenus whom we created in the Jaghire, in the 
neighbourhood of the presidency. 

2376. Have many of those zemindaries been either put up to sale, or actually 
sold, on account of the rent being suffered to run into arrear ?—The zemindaries in 
the Company’s Jaghire were reduced in 1826 to 651 villages, paying a fixed jummu 
of two lacs, 97,04') rupees, the principal lands having reverted to Government, to 
the extent of 1,217 villages, paying 0 revenue of four lacs, 88,960 rupees, in that 
year. This arose from the government purchasing in the zemindaries that fell in 
arrear. The same, to a considerable extent, has been the result in the Salem dis¬ 
trict. I ought to have mentioned, that the zemindary settlement was introduced 
also into the Dindigul district in 1804-5, but it entirely failed in consequence of 
gross over-assessment; and the whole of the lands, with scarcely any exception, 
reverted to the government in the course of 1806-7. 

3377 - When you Say. on referring to the document you have in your hand, that 
• 651 villages still remain under the zemindary settlement, and that 1,217 have 
reverted to the government, to which district do you allude?—The whole of those 
villages comprise the 1,866 villages of which the Company’s Jaghire consists, now 
known by the name of the Chiugleput Zillali. 

2378. With respect to the Northern Circars, can you inform the Committee 
whether any considerable number of the zemindaries in that district have been sold 
in consequence of the rent having run into arrear?—In consequence of the tribute 
falling in a near, a few of the havelee lands, I think, have reverted to the govern¬ 
ment, and there have been instances in*whieh some of the more highly assessed 
undent zemindaries have been sold for an*ears *, but they were purchased by other 
persons, at high prices, and the government did not therefore buy them. I11 some 
rare cases, those sales gave rise to the most serious rebellions, and the government 
found it necessary, by private arrangements, to obtain them back from the pur¬ 
chasers, and restore them to the ancient families. 
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2379. Have the goodness to explain the circumstances connected yvitOTi 
which were so unsatisfactory to the inhabitants of those districts?—I al^idd 
ticularly to sales in the Gunjam district, connected 1 think with tiie Kimideemmlly, 
and which were purchasod by a branch of the family of Sirigauachitty at Madras. 

•2380. What was there in that purchase to make it so objectionable to the per¬ 
sons connected with the territory ?—The total aversion of the hill people to any but 
their own ancient hereditary zemindars. It led to a most serious rebellion, and the 
government were obliged to despatch one of their most distinguished officers, who 
by negotiation, rather than by the use of the troops, succeeded in restoring the 
zemindary to the family, and quelling the disturbance. A most able report was 
made upon this subject by Mr. William Thackeray, which has been printed, in the 
Indian selections. It has of late years been considered a great object for the 
government to obtain repossession of the old havelee lands, with the view of coun¬ 
teracting the local influence of the hill chieftains in the Northern Circars. 

12381. Was the assessment on the hill lands in the Northern Circars a moderate 
one?—Very generally a moderate assessment, especially in the hill districts ; and 
in a few of the more remote Ganjam zemindaries nearly a nominal tribute. 

2382. It would appear, from the account you have given, that those persons were 
in the situation of petty sovereigns, paying a small fixed tribute?—Yes j the hill 
zemindars still occasionally hold the government quite at bay, from the nature of 
the climate being deadly to the inhabitants of the plains, and the difficulties con¬ 
sequently attending the employment of troops in those districts. They are, in fact, 
very independent in their own country, and look upon the government as the old 
Scotch chiefs did upon the earlier kings of Scotland. 

2383. Do they nay their revenue with much regularity, and without hesitation? 
—With great regularity, of late years particularly. A few of the great families 
have occasionally fallen into difficulties, which have led the government* under in¬ 
structions from the authorities at home, to assume charge of the country, until its 
resources recovered, without putting the zemindaries up to sale. The Government*, 
in some cases, have come forward with large funds, especially in the cose of the 
zemindar of Vizianagrum, paying oft’his debts to the extent of many lacs of rupees, 
and recovering the amount gradually, in addition to their own tribute, from the 
management of the country, through the collector. Ou the liquidation of the 
whole, the lauds were restored to the management of the zemindar. 

2384. With respect to zemindaries where the rent is regularly paid, is there 
much communication between the government and the chiefs ?— Hardly any com¬ 
munication. 

2385. Is there anything in the nature of disagreement and discontent shown on 
the part of those chieftains under those circumstances ?—The conduct of the 
zemindars in general is decidedly that, of docile subjects of the British Government. 
There are very few exceptions. It is only when parvenus are introduced into the 
country of the ancient aristocratic zemindars that any hostile feeling is exhibited 
on the part of the people. 

2386. Have you reason to believe that the rent collected by many of those 
zemindars from the ryots greatly exceeds the amount they pay to the government, 
and that they are themselves m the situation of very wealthy proprietors ?—Most 
of the ancient aristocratic zemindars are in easy circumstances, and some of them 
are wealthy men. I have, as a member of the Board of Revenue, acting in the 
capacity of court of wards for minor zemindars, known of surplus funds in some 
zemindaries to the exteDt of four or five lacs of rupees. Similar accumulations 
occur in zemindaries contested in our courts; and generally all persons of that 
description expend a great deal of money in celebrating marriages or festivals, and 
in keeping up the usual establishments of the family, such as elephants, horses and. 
alms-houses. 

2387. Do they supply themselves with military?—They have a number of armed 
men, some of them clothed like our sepoys, by way of attendants. 

2388. Are the Committee right in believing that according to the Hindoo law 
of descent, a person cannot make a will, but tliat his property is divided amoug his 
descendants ?—The Madras government, by the enactment contained in Regula¬ 
tion 5 of 1829, declared it incompetent for a Hindoo to make a will contrary to 
the Hindoo Jaw, thereby meaning that certain testamentary provisions may legally 
be made by a Hindoo previous to liis death; such, for instance, as empowering 
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r fe) adopt a son ; but that it is not competent to a Hindoo to dispose of 
^rdjr/generally by will, the law having already disposed of it for him. 

what way does the Hindoo law dispose of a man’s estate ?—A Hindoo 
4tih«i / power over yelf-acquired property than over that inherited from his ances¬ 
tors, particularly if it be real property. Ancestral landed property descends to the 
sons, and in particular cases, termed rajs, to the eldest son. Considerable doubt 
exists whether a man, having sons alive, is competent even to dispose by sale of his 
ancestral landed property, the Hindoo law recognising the right of the son in the 
ancestral land, concomitant with his birth, in some degree similar to our law of 
entail. I do not, of course, speak of any but the general Hindoo law. On the 
western coast the anomaly exists of the Hindoo being succeeded by his sister’s son, 
to the entire exclusion of his own children. 

3390. Do the daughters take any share?— Not if there are sons. A daughter 
who marries, thence forward claims from the family into which she is admitted. If 
unmarried, she is merely entitled to maintenance and nuptials. 

2391. With reference to the Madras Presidency, are there many of those estates 
which you describe as rajs, which are confined to the eldest son ?— Many zemindars 
inherit the title of rajah without their zemindary being raj. What constitutes that 
right is so undefined, that, under the Madras Presidency, our courts I think would 
be inclined to follow local custom, and to decide against the property being raj, on 
the general principles of the Hindoo law, requiring those who state the contrary to 
prove that it has descended to one son to the exclusion of others ; that being the 
exception to the general Hindoo law. In fact I recollect a case so decided by the 
Sudder Adftwlut at Madras. But it is exceedingly dangerous to lay down any 
general rule in this respect. On the western coast, what is well defined raj descends 
to several distinct branches of the same house, who succeed each other in a mode 
peculiar to that coast, quite opposed to the general Hindoo law of the rest of our 
territories. 

2392. With respect to the zemindaries in the Northern drears,, arc any of them 
termed rajs?—I rather think there are some zemindars who, if required to prove, 
might succeed in proof of that description ; but the case has seldom coma before 
our courts. 

2393. Speaking generally, do the zemindaries upon the death of the holders 
descend to the sons, and are they divided in equal shares between them ?—Prac¬ 
tically, few of the ancient aristocratic zeniindancs have been divided; but where 
claims of brothers have come forward, the decisions of our courts, on failure to 
prove the raj, have been in favour of n division. But the party in possession has 
generally appealed to England, and left the matter thereby unsettled, for there has 
been only one appeal from Madras ever decided in tliis country. In some cases, 
where brothers feel that they have claims, they may have come to an arrangement 
among themselves, leaving the senior to manage the property for their common 
benefit. 

239.4. What happened in the case of the Nozeed family? —The Nozeed zemin- 
dary was held by Apparow; and, on his death, was divided by our government, on 
the permanent zeminrtlary tenure, between two of his sons, to the exclusion of 
a third, then a minor, who has since claimed a portion of tlio country. Our courts 
at first were favourable to the justice of this claim, hut their ultimate decision was, 
that the permanent grant issued to the two brothers by government, at the period 
of the permanent setnindary settlement, barred them from any investigation into 
the lights of the third brother. Regulation 4, 1829, was then enacted by the 
Madras government, annulling the sunnuds in question, on the ground that the 
goremmont in 1 802 directed the settlement to be formed with the family of Apparow 
generally, and that, by some mistake or oversight of the third brother, it had been 
made with the other two, to his exclusion. That proceeding of the Madras govern¬ 
ment was disapproved of by the supreme government, who thought that anuulling 
the original sunnud was calculated to shake the confidence of the people in the 
permanency of the zemindary settlement. The operation of that regulation was in 
consequence suspended, and I understand^that its enactment has been disapproved 
by the authorities at home. 

2395. Has the permanent settlement already led to the division of zemindar ie3, 
or in your opinion is it likely to do so ? —Except in the peculiar cases of the raj, 
the general Hindoo law is likely to be followed by our courts ; and that law, rather 
than any thing involved in the permanent zemindary settlement, is likely to lead to 
a division of zemindaries Uu^er section 10, Regulation 25, in 1802, of the Madras 
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:ode, no separate estate could be formed of which the assessment should ! 
than 500 pagodas per annum ; but this restriction was modified by Regull 
1819, declaring that the minimum of division should be one village, with defined 
boundaries. 

2396. in what way is it proposed to cany that regulation into effect: wheu 
a zemindar is possessed of one village, and he dies leaving two sons, will the court 
rule arbitrarily, in defiance of the principles of Hindoo law, that one son only 
shall possess all the privileges of the zemindary, to the exclusion of all others ; or 
will the claim, as founded upon the Hindoo law, in anyway be permitted to prevail, 
and will a distinction take place between the duties of the zemindar ns officer, and 
his property ns a landowner?—To view the zemindars us separate from the zemin¬ 
dary property would lead to erroneous conclusions. To treat them now as.officers 
of the government would be still more erroneous. The ancestors only of some of 
them were so perhaps several centuries ago; and the whole of them, in these days, 
on condition of paying a fixed tribute, hold hereditary possession of all the govern¬ 
ment or public rights in the land of the zemindary districts, which, in most cases, 
have become as valuable as the other concomitant private rights involved in it, if 
not more so. In the case supposed, the zemindary would remain undivided, assessed 
at its amount in the revenue books, but the courts would cause it to be registered, 
in the joint names of all the brothers ; the limit to subdivision in our regulations 
regarding the tribute only payable to government, and not the rights of the indivi¬ 
duals liable to pay that tribute. Au endeavour was made by Sir Thomas Munro, 
during his government, to induce the principal aristocratic zemindars in the 
Northern Circars to consent to an arrangement similar to entail in this country. 
The collectors were called upon to communicate to them the object of the govern¬ 
ment, which was to prevent the breaking up of the great, families of that country, 
and to preserve the aristocracy entire, the government being averse to legislate on 
such a subject without the consent of the parties more immediately affected by it. 
The consequence was great alarm on the part of all the heads of the zemindary 
families in the Northern Circars, and an aversion to commit themselves in writing, 
so as to deprive themselves, as the arrangement in question contemplated, of the 
power that they now possess, under section 8, Regulation 25, 1802, to dispose of 
their zeraindaries during their lifetime, subject to the general provisions of .the 
Hindoo law. But I apprehend that a general feeling would exist in favour of such 
a measure, on the part of those zemindars, if accompanied with the power of mort¬ 
gaging or disposing of their lands during their lifetime. 

2397. Since the establishment of the permanent settlement, has the condition of 
the cultivators, or the wenlthof the proprietors, in the Northern Circars, improved ? 
— I cannot speak from personal experience upon that subject. 

2398. Do you think much increase of population has token place in those 
districts r—No regular census has ever been taken of those districts ; but my 
impression generally is that the districts have improved. 

2399. Uo you think much laud has been brought into cultivation?—I think, 
a considerable extent of waste land has been brought into derivation. 

2400. According to the statement you have made, it would appear that the 
effects of the permanent settlement have been very different in different parts of the 
Madras territories in which it was established : vour evidence has related principally 
to the Northern Circars j will you have the goodness to explain to the Committee 
the particular circumstances which led to the failure of the system in the other parts 
of the district subjected to it?—The great cause of the failure of the permanent 
zemindary settlement in those districts in which we newly created zemindars, was 
no doubt over-assessment, especially in Dindigul and the Jaghire, but less so in 
Salem, where the zemindaries have stood better. Another cause was the want of 
all connection between the peasantry and the parties who made the purchases, who 
were in general unfit for the agricultural duties devolving on zemindars. They 
were chiefly monied men, or speculators, who merely wished to raise themselves to 
a level with the nobility or ancient rajahs of the country, by purchasing a right 
similar to theirs. The head of one of the mosLopulent families at Madras, Cliin- 
niuh Moodely, was induced, I believe partly by the opinion of the European revenue 
officers of the government in favour of the system, to speculate largely in such 
purchases. But he and all others who engaged in similar speculations gradually 
failed, partly from their own unfituess for the duty, but chiefly from over-assess¬ 
ment, and their families have been involved in much consequent distreSvN. 
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i jfow Jong did the Company persevere in the attempt to establish the per- 
.settlement in those districts?—la Dindigul it failed very speedily ; I think 
ydoml year alter it was established. In the Jaghire and in Saleiu, the zcmiii- 

_lapsed annually to government by sales on account of arrears of tribute, 

-2402. Was much distress and difficulty produced by the operation of the regula¬ 
tions for carrying into effect the permanent settlement? —I think the ryots in many 
parts of the three districts above mentioned, where we newly created zemindars, 
laboured at first under considerable oppression from the Overbearing disposition of 
these parvenus, but they gradually diminished in number, and ultimately the ryots 
vindicated their own rights in the courts, by prosecuting many of the remaining 
zemindars. In the Salem and Chingleput districts, where the remaining portion 
of our newly-created zemindars still exist., the complaint I think is nowon the part 
of the zemindars against the ryots, rather than on the part of the ryots against 
them. 

2403. In what proportion of those districts to which you have last alluded 
does the permanent zemimlary settlement still prevail?— I should estimate it. at one 
third in the Jaghire or Chingleput district, at rather more in Salem, but in Dindigul 
as not a tenth part, 

2404. What system was resorted to in those districts in which the permanent 
zemiudary settlement was necessarily abandoned? —On our first obtaining posses¬ 
sion of the ceded districts of JBellary and Cuddapa, about the year i8oq, a survey 
and field assessment of the country was introduced there, by Sir Thomas Munro, 
on the principle previously adopted in the Baramahl and Salem districts by Colonel 
•Head, whose;assistant he was*; Similar surveys and field assessments were afterwards 
introduced into the Carnatic, consisting of the two divisions of Arcot and Nell ore, 
also into the provinces of Coimbatore, Madura and Dindigul ; and under those 
surveys, as well as in the districts of Canara and Malabar, where no surveys took 
place, annual settlements for the government revenue of the lands actually occupied 
were made with the occupants individually, on what is termed the ryotvvar system. 
But under a mistaken idea that this system entered too much into detail to be 
compatible with the judicial tribunals established in 1802, it was abandoned about 
x8oH, when I arrived in India, and the right to collect the government revenue for 
the period of ten years was then rented out to the ryots of each village, or to such 
of them as would agree thereto, on a lease, stipulating for a money payment to 
government, fixed on each entire village, including both arable and waste. With 
the exception of Malabar, and Canara, which continued to he settled ryotvvar, this 
village lease was gradually extended to the whole of the provinces above mentioned, 
and also to Triehinopoly, Tinnevelly, and Tanjore. 

2405. How was that village system found, to work? —It operated variously in 
various districts. In a few, where the decennial rent was least excessive, for it was 
high in all, and the greater number of the ryots of the village entered into the lease 
with the collector, its effect was more favourable than iu others ; but, generally, the 
result was that a few only of the villagers entered into the lease, and thus stood as 
temporary middle-men between the government and the rest of the peasantry. The 
inferior ryots were shut out from all immediate communication with the government 
officers, oppressed by their more powerful brethren the renters, who in good seasons 
pocketed all the profits, and in bad east upon them, by extra assessments, or sad¬ 
dling them with, waste land, the greater burden of' the leases; so that at the expiration 
of the to years the villages generally returned into,the hands of government in 
a:lamentable state of impoverishment, and in some districts, particularly in Bellary, 
in a state, as described by Mr. Chaplin and Mr, Thackeray, of absolute “ bank¬ 
ruptcy.” 

2406- It would appear by the account you have given, that this system did little 
more than create a temporary village zemindar, whose object must naturally he to 
realize as much money during the existence of his lease as he could obtain from 
the cultivators ; was that practically the operation of this system ?—The intention 
of the system was to include, if possible, the whole of the ryots j but practically, 
most of them,having declined the lease, its operation I fear was that stated in the 
question. 

, . 2407. Have those village leases altogether ceased ?■*—Entirely. 

2408. What system has since been adopted ?-— Thu government, on the expira¬ 
tion of the village leases, have generally reverted to the ryotvvar mode of settlement 
which, preceded them, but under considerable modifications, and with great reduc¬ 
tions of the original assessment in many cjistricts. . In the southern division of 
; 735 —-III. c c Coimbatore, 
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batore, the original survey field assessments have been reduced 37 per 7 
the Ceded Districts, 33 on well, and 25 on other lands; and 12 J per cek 
S*orth Arcot; and I recommended reductions in Dindigul, when I accompanied 
Sir T. Munro on his southern tour. 

2409. Is what is usually called the ryotwar system uniform in its effect and 
operation, or is it different in different districts ?—The great principle of the ryot- 
war system consists in annexing an assessment in money to each field, cultivated or 
waste, of the country, and coming to a settlement annually with each individual 
occupant of those fields for the particular lands he occupies. The details of the 
ryotwar vary considerably in one district from those in another, and the principles 
under which the assessment has been fixed upon each field also materially vary in 
the different districts. 

2410. What is the nature of those variations ?—The great variation in the assess¬ 
ments upon each field in different districts consists, in the first place, in the pro¬ 
portion of the gross produce assigned to the occupant; that varies in every district, 
as explained in the Minute I drew up in the name of the Board of Revenue in 
January 1818, printed in the Indian Selections, and is regulated upon no uniform 
principle, depending chiefly upon the opinion of the officer who happened to make 
the survey of each district. 

2411. Is there much variation in the fertility of the land from field to field?— 
Most material; not only in different districts, but in the same district, and even 
in the same village, in different fields. 

2412. Are not all the assessors of opinion, that the proportion of the produce 
that should go to the cultivator of poor land must be much larger than the propor¬ 
tion which would necessarily be withheld by the culti vator of rich land Certainly. 
The assessments on each field were generally fixed by an estimate of the produc¬ 
tive power of each particular field. In some districts, as in Madura, the nature of 
the soil was recorded ; in others, as in Dindigul, the field was recorded as estimated 
at 100 or 50 bushels. Iu the former case a defined money assessment was attached 
to each description of soil; in the latter, the estimated produce was divided between 
the government and the occupant. The proportion depended upou whether it was 
Irrigated land or not; and in irrigated laud, whether it was watered by tanks, or by 
wells, or other artificial means. 

2413. What allowance wus made for the different value of the different crops 
which must be cultivated on the same land in different years ?—In one district the 
assessment on dry land was regulated with reference to the crop or stubble on the 
ground, so much for one grain, so much for another; in others an average was 
taken. In all districts land irrigated by tanks or streams produces rice only j such 
land, when producing only one crop annually, is distinguished from two-crop land, 
two crops of rice being often produced in the same year, where the supply of water 
is plentiful; but the general result of the ryotw ar surveys has been to assess the dry 
land without reference to the particular grain to be ^rown upon it, more with 
reference to its own productive powers than to anything else. Thus poor land 
would be estimated, say at 50 bushels, rich land at 100, and good and bad soils 
would, to a certain extent, be proportionally assessed ; but the great defect of our 
best ryotwar surveys, I'fear, has been, not assessing the various descriptions of soil 
in>tliat very nice proportion to render the cultivation of the more fertile and highly 
assessed preferable to that of the less fertile hut more lowly-assessed soils. 

2414. Upon the average, what proportion of the gross produce is taken by the 
government ?■— It varies so exceedingly in different districts that I could not under¬ 
take to give any average; indeed, the truth would merge in any average; but, 
deducting the reductions above specified by me, from the proportion of the produce 
assigned to the ryot in each district, of which the paniculars will be found in the 
Minute of the Board of Revenue of January 1818 before mentioned by inc, some 
idea may be formed of the extent of the present demand upon the ryot in most of 
our districts. 

241,5. Are there auy instances in which the government takes more than half the 
produce"'—In some it may come near that rate; but the instances would be rare, 
now that the survey field assessments have been so greatly reduced. 

2416. What is the lowest the collectors take in any case?—My impression is, 
that it is as low in some well lands as 20 per cent. 

2417. In the collection of the revenue on the ryotwar system, has it been found 
easy to carry into effect all the detailed surveys and valuations which appear to be 
necessary?—Nothing is more simple than the ryotwar system when once it has 
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iced, and in no district is such facility afforded to the collection of the 
here it is well established ; the great difficulty is in the introduction 

not the introduction of it dependent on an accurate measurement of the 
quantity of every field, and an accurate estimate of the productive power of the 
buid 1 —Entirely. 

241 y. Has it been found, on experience, that those estimates can be correctly 
made?—With great iucility, particularly in some districts where peculiar classes of 
tbe people have no other profession than that of estimating the produce of fields.; 
I allude especially to Taujore. In other districts various difficulties may have been, 
experienced at first; but the persons employed under the direction of the ryots 
themselves gradually acquired very great facility, both in measuring land, and in 
estimating its productive powers. I should state, that after the productive powers 
of the land are cstiniated, anil tiie produce divided between the government and 
the ryot., the next process in the money-assessed districts lias been to convert the 
government dues into money. This second process has also been subject to great 
variations in different districts. In some an average price has been taken for the 
whole district; in others different averages applicable to different parts of the same 
district; and in all the ryotwar field assessed districts, after the ascertainment of the 
assessment in money upon each field in detail, the gross amount never lias formed 
the amount of the assessment. That has always been corrected, with reference to 
the collections of former years; so that the detailed survey rather equalizes the 
assessment than fixes it. It is subject to such percentage of addition or subtraction, 
in a certain number of fields, or in a certain number of villages, or in. a certain 
number of districts in each province, according to the best information which the 
collector may possess of the aggregate amount which should.form a just assessment 
on the entire country under Ids charge. 

2420. In making these estimates, are persons connected with the different 
villages employed, or are they entirely government servants, whose duty it is to go 
over the whole district r—Tlie person employed to make the field estimate is always 
a government servant, and is held responsible ; but he has generally been directed 
to be guided entirely by the opinion of - the ryots themselves, provided they make 
a fair estimate of the field, he acting more as a check against undcr-assessment than, 
actually assessing the lands himself. 

2421. According to the original form of society among the Hindoos, it appears 
there wore always village officers who had each Ids duty to perform. If any such 
officers existed in the districts to which you alluded, are they entirely set aside 
under the ryotwar system ?—In no districts are the village officers in such a situa¬ 
tion of efficiency as in the best ryotwar districts. One of the great objects of the 
ryotwar system is to register, not only each field and its assessment, but those par¬ 
ticular fields which are appropriated to the village officers, or the various rates of 
money-assessment or other privileges appertaining to the village officers; so as 
to ensure to them the full enjoyment of those privileges. I should say that far the 
most complete set of village officers under the Madras presidency exists in the Ceded 
Districts and in Coihnbatore. In Tanjore, which has not yet been surveyed com¬ 
pletely, a lamentable want of all village officers has been the constant theme of 
complaint, not only in the revenue, but in the police department. 

2422. To what circumstance do you ascribe the absence of those police officers; 
was it that they had been destroyed by the previous vyars and miseries to which the 
country has been subjected, and that no others hud been created in their place ?— 
Wherever the privileges exist, no want of claimants to the office is ever found. 
The want of those officers has arisen, partly from the usurpation of their rights by 
the leading men in the village, or in some parts of the country, from no payment, 
either in money, grain or land, having been affixed to the performance of the office 
at all, and no one being willing to perform it gratuitously. 

2423. According to the original frame ami arrangement of Hindoo society, it 
would appear that the village officers were all provided for by local arrangements; 
that they were maintained either by the proportions of land set apart for the pur¬ 
pose, or by some per-centage on the collection of the revenue; are the persons 
now employed in the collection of this revenue so provided for, or have they what 
may be called government salaries ?—The proper village officers, wherever they 
exist, are not only the servants of the village, but the hereditary servants of the 
government also. They are far the most useful and attached class, though the- 
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Ilk humble of our native agency. They collect the government 
superintend the police. In the ryotwar districts, in consequence of the gowrnl 
interfering to secure to them their hereditary rights, they look more to theq^ovi 
tnent than to the inhabitants, and constantly the inferiors expose the frauds of their 
superiors to the collector ; whilst in other districts where the village institutions are 
not thus secured, the inhabitants themselves occasionally employ mere hired stipen¬ 
diaries of their own, without any fixed allowance or public emolument, holding office 
by the tenure of their pleasure only* and entirely in their own interest) and thus the 
service of the government and the public is left to the mercy of a class of men over 
whom the public have no control. It is in these last-mentioned districts that the 
villagers are in the worst state, that revenue frauds are always organized the most 
extensively, and are never successfully exposed, for there the stipendiary officers 
of the village combine with the people themselves to keep the European officers of 
the government in the dark, both regarding the fiscal state of the village, and often 
regarding the state of crime. In the best regulated ryot war districts, the efficiency 
of the village police is as remarkable as the want of all organized corruption, and 
the consequent improved morality and character of the people. 

2424. It would appear from the answers you have given, that the whole object 
of what is called the ryotwar system is to establish such ru!t\sand regulations as shall 
secure to the cultivator the beneficial operation of the ancient Hindoo village sys¬ 
tem, which, under the village leases, it was found, from particular reasons, could 
not be carried into effect?—Whon I left the presidency to become a practical col¬ 
lector, I was strongly impressed in favour of the village-lease system, as described 
in the Minute of the Board of Revenue of January 1S18; but practical acquaintance 
with the revenue in the provinces, both as collector in the Bellary division of the 
Ceded Districts, and as principal collector at Tanjore, has satisfied me that the only 
good revenue management in India irt the ryotwar. It in fact exist* everywhere in 
Indio, the land always being cultivated by certain occupants, and the ryotwar sys¬ 
tem merely registers the names of those persons, and defines the government tax 
payable by each. According as the ryot changes his fields yearly, and increases 
or diminishes his annual cultivation, the government tax rises or falls. The whole 
details of the village are publicly registered, open to all. Each ryot possesses a 
lease, specifying his own fields, and of course can distinguish at once his own from 
his neighbours; he is annually brought in contact with the European officer, who 
redresses all complaints, and the wdiole arrangements connected with the village 
establishments are fully enforced by the established officers of government. The 
only difference between that system and the village lease is, that in the latter govern¬ 
ment interpose a particular class of persons between them and the peasantry, and 
shut their eyes to the details of what actually takes place in the village, seeing 
nothing except through such middle-man. The contrast between the village estab¬ 
lishments in Beilary, and in Tanjore, where I have been practically employed, is 
most striking. No oue who has visited the two provinces, and has compared the two, 
can fail to see that in Bellary the village institutions are in perfection, whilst in 
Tanjore they have degenerated, and many of the village emoluments have been 
usurped by a tiuss of persons who are totally unconnected with .the duties for the 
performance of which they were given. 

2425. Are there any very remarkable differences between the ryotwar system 
as it is carried into execution in one district and in another ?—In the year 1826 
Sir Thomas Munro made a tour through the southern districts, where chietiy the 
ryotwar system is in operation, though it also prevails iu the Ceded Districts qjnd 
Nellore. I accompanied him on that tour, as a member of the Board of Revenue, 
and submitted to him a report, showing in detaiL the state of the several districts 
through which we passed. It illustrates better thau cnything I can state from 
memory the differences in the ryotwar system, as existing in the several provinces. 
It compares that in Coimbatore with the same system in the neighbouring districts; 
touches on the tenures of land as occasionally affected by it, and notices its chief 
defects, as well as other errors in the local administration, which required amend¬ 
ment. I have it in my hand, and, with the permission of the Committee, will 
deliver it in. 

[The witness delivered in the same ; vide Appendix.] 

242(1. Under the system which prevails in Coimbatore, whatever concessions 
are made by government are actually enjoyed by the occupier himself, and are not 
© intercepted 
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by any intermediate person ?—Exactly so ; but this also is the ease in 
yotwar district. 

t your opinion, after the experience you have had, that the arrange- 
province of Coimbatore arc the best which have been adopted in any 
parHjrthe Madras Presidency ?—I think Coimbatore has been more lightly assessed 
than any other ryotwar district under the government, and that therefore the result 
of the ryotwar there has been more favourable than elsewhere where the assessment 
has been highei*; but since the reduction of Sir Thomas Munro’s assessment in 
the Ceded Districts, to the extent of 25 per cent, on all lands, and 33 on well 
lands, which I carried into effect in 1820 in the Bellary division, I believe the state 
of the Ceded Districts lias improved astonishingly, and that they are now very 
nearly on a par with Coimbatore. 

2428. What is the present state of the Company’s Jaghire in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Madras ?—It is fully explained at the commencement of my report to 
Sir T. Munro above-mentioned, under the bead of “ Chingleput.” 
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The Honourable William Leslie Melville , called in j and Examined. 

2429. IN what service were you iu India?—In the Bengal civil service. 

2430. For what length of time?—For 22 years actually resident in‘India. 

•2431. What principal stations did you fill?—I was first in the commercial ami 

salt lines for a short time; I was then in the judicial department. Certain dis¬ 
turbances broke out in one of our provinces, Cuttack, to which I was sent 
down with some other gentlemen ; in that I was employed in the judicial and 
revenue departments, particularly in the settlement of the revenues of certain 
estates in that district. I was subsequently judge and magistrate of Gliaziepore, 
and afterwards was agent to the Governor-general, and officiating Judge of Appeal 
and Circuit at Moreshedabad; and finally, for one year I was Commissioner of 
Revenue and Circuit at Bareilly. I have not been much employed in the revenue 
department. 

243,2. At what time did you return ?—I quitted India to return to England at 
the end of 1830. 

2433 * Were the districts that you were acquainted with principally under the 
permanent settlement r—The greater portion of my service was in districts under 
the permanent settlement. 

2434. On vvliat footing is the collection of the land revenue in the province of 
Cuttack ?—Similar to the other unsettled provinces. 

2435. Td what provinces do yon particularly allude r—To the Western Provinces; 
the settlement is with the landholders, generally speaking, for a term fixed by the 
regulations applicable to the subject. On the termination of one settlement a regu¬ 
lation is passed specifying that a fresh settlement will be formed, with any excep¬ 
tions that may be marked out. 

243C. What persons do you allude to as the landholders ?—They differ very 
much from each other in extent of possessions, but the zemindars are the persons 
usually designated in Bengal as possessing the proprietary right. 

2437. Are those persons whom you describe as landholders on the same foot¬ 
ing now that they were under the native powers?—I have understood that settle¬ 
ments rarely existed with them under the native government; that they were very 
seldom in possession of their estates, but were allowed a certain per-centage from 
the Mahratta government, which preceded ours, in the collections; I believe it 
was a very small allowance; we recognized them as proprietors, and in general 
they engaged with us. 

2438, Were they proprietors under the Mahratta powers; had they any actual 
property in the land, or was not theirs rather an office with certain duties annexed 
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to it, for which they were entitled to deduct a certain fixed remuneration 
revenues which they collected ?—I rather understood that they had s< 
prietary right ; but the short period in which I was engaged in revenue 
Cuttack was chiefly occupied in remedying some unfortunate mismanagement, and 
trying to restore order into the practical administration of the revenue affairs of the 

E rovinee. Subsequently one of the ablest servants the government ever had, the 
ito Mr Stirling, who held office in the district for some years, entered into a very 
minute inquiry on the subject of the tenures of land in Cuttack, the result of which 
is printed in one of the latest volumes of the Asiatic Researches, and I believe it 
is calculated to throw’ light upon landed tenures generally throughout India; his 
information was so much more profound and accurate than any I can pretend to, 
that perhaps it will be sufficient to refer to it. 

2430, Wlmt was the nature of the disturbances to which you allude ? — They 
seemed to me partly connected with the administration of the revenue, and partly 
the judicial administration. 

2440. Mow had they arisen? — In so far as they were connected with the 
revenue, it appeared to me that there had been some neglect in the superintendence. 
Satisfaction was always expressed by government at any increase of the revenue 
assessed iu the province, but sufficient attention was not paid as to the fact of its 
being actually realized. It was discovered on the breaking out of the disturbances, 
that the actual collections were about a year in advance of the year of account. 
Collec tions were made through 1818, for instance, and the sums were carried to 
the account of 1817 ; this, among other circumstances, led to great disorder in the 
revenue affairs of the provinces. The extent of over-assessment thus escaped notice, 
and very extensive sales of estates to the rich native inhabitants of Calcutta, who 
were unacquainted with the habits of the natives of Orissa and with the people alto¬ 
gether, and much discontent arose. In the judicial department there were charges 
against the gentleman holding the office of judge and magistrate, and he was finally 
dismissed from the service. 

2441. Will you state briefly to the Committee what the nature of this charge 
was?—There were charges of extortion and corruption. 

2442. Who were the persons to blame for this over-;issessment. that you 
describe, and for the collection of the revenue in anticipation of the payments 
which became due in the ensuing year?— There was some neglect ascribable to the 
several authorities. A succession of young and inexperienced men as collectors ; 
a Board of Revenue in Calcutta, which had numerous other duties connected with 
Bengal, and did not advert sufficiently to the peculiarities existing in Cuttack; 
and if I ought be permitted to say so, I think that the government itself had not 
paid the attention to Cuttack which the unsettled state of* the land revenue should 
always exact. 

2443. Were the persons Europeans or natives who were most to blame in this 
matter ; 1 mean with regard to the anticipation of charge, and the over-assessment? 
—I should say, certainly, that there was a neglect in the superintendence, and iu 
the European management. 1 am not aware that there was any particular mis¬ 
management ascribable to the natives. 

2444. Were natives employed in the subordinate situations in the collection of 
the revenue, in the usual manner?—Certainly ; but the revenue officers frequently 
personally superintended making settlements; for instance, I personally made the 
settlement of several estates, and the natives merely committed to paper the engage¬ 
ments which I entered into with the people. 

244,5. Do yon happen to know what steps were taken for the collection of the 
land revenue in Cuttack, when that province first came into our possession ? — We 
acquired the province from the Mabrattas, and their system, as I understand it, was 
wery loose; they, I think, had no certain demand, but fixed their claims at a high 
rate, collected what they could, and forgave the remainder. 

2446. Was there any accurate detailed village assessment, founded upon the 
valuation and measurement of the land, under the Mahratta powers?— Not that 
I am aware of: if it existed, it was not adhered to. 

2447. Do you happen to know whether there existed in Cuttack the usual village 
officers, and whether there were records of the measurement, as well as of the 
value of the land?—I distinctly recollect that there were. 

2448. Were they such as were acted upon under the Mahratta powers ?— They 
might serve in some, degree as a guide, but not as a check, The principle with the 
Mabrattas was, I imagine, to take all they could realize; but I am not well 
, acquainted 
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the details; their rule had ceased many years before I went to 

Ken that province was transferred to us, do you think that the amount 
_ inf was increased or decreased, as compared with what it had been of 
sbF years under the Mahrattas ?—1 do not happen to recollect that. 

2450. Can you state what was the nature of the agreement first made with the 
zemindars of Cuttack upon our coming into possession of that district?*—! do not 
recollect examining their engagements. 1 conceive, however, that it was to dis¬ 
charge the revenue demanded from each with punctuality, and in other particulars 
to conform to the clauses of a proclamation which was published by certain com¬ 
missioners who were appointed for the management of the affairs of the province, 
and which was subsequently incorporated into one of our regulations. 

2451* Do you know what steps were taken in order to ascertain or to record the 
rates at which the old hereditary cultivators of the district had held their lands; 
were any such steps taken ?—No ; I am not aware that any such steps were taken. 
I remember inquiring, but found that few or no Mahratta documents had been 
transferred to us, either at the time of the conquest or cession of the province ; and 
I think l wrote to Mr. Jenkins, at that time the resident of Nagpore, upon the 
subject; but I was removed from the province, and 1 do not know whether the 
papers were subsequently obtained. 

2452. Was there in the different villages in the district an officer known by the 
name of konango or keeper of records ?—-Generally, the usual establishment 
both of pergunnah and of village officers existed. 

2453. Were any courts of Judicature introduced into the province at the time of 
its cession to us?—There were the usual courts ; the civil court, and the court of 
the magistrate or criminal court, with superintending courts at Calcutta. 

2454. In what respect did the system established in 1803 in Cuttack differ from 
the permanent settlement established by Lord Cornwallis in the Bengal provinces 
in 1793 ?•—The system was similar, but the amount of the assessment was not per¬ 
manent ; and the importance of that particular with all its attendant circumstances 
was not sufficiently adverted to. 

2455. In the case of the land revenue not being regularly paid, what steps was 
the collector enabled to resort to in order to enforce the payment; did they differ 
in any degree from those which prevailed in Bengal under the permanent settle¬ 
ment : had he recourse to sales in the usual way ?—The steps taken were similar to 
those adopted in Bengal. 

2456. Was the collector under the necessity of giving a notice of sale, and of 
putting the property of the zemindar, or whoever it might be, up to public auction ? 
-—Certainly. 

2457. Can you say whether many zemindaries had been put up to sale previously 
to your going there ?—A great number had been actually sold two-thirds of the 
province had been frequently put up to sale, and a very large proportion actually 
sold. 

2458. What class of persons have become the purchasers?—Frequently opulent 
natives of Calcutta, who were disposed to speculate in land. 

2459. Did the purchase of those rights by strangers produce much dissatisfaction 
in the province?—I should think it did ; they were non-resident principally ; their 
agents were principally inhabitants of Bengal, who are foreigners to the inhabitants 
of Orissa, and understand neither their language nor their habits ; and the demand 
of government increasing while the demand of this new body of landholders 
increased, the consequence was very general misery. 

2460. Do you happen to know whether the rights, whatever they may have 
been, which existed in the actual cultivators as occupiers of" the land, were affected 
by those auction sales; was the purchaser of the land supposed to have bought 1 
a complete and unlimited right in it ?—Certainly, I understand not; under the 
regulations, I conceive the purchaser merely acquired the right of the seller, as 
declared at the time of the original formation of the settlement. 

2461. Was this declaration contained in the proclamation to which you have 
alluded in a previous answer?—Reservation was made, I believe, in that proclama¬ 
tion of the rights of the under-tenants. 

2462. Do you recollect what those lights were defined to be?—No; the code 
was principally borrowed from that of Bengal, and probably corresponded with the 
general, though perhaps somewhat loose and inaccurate declarations made in the 
Bengal regulations. 
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2463. Do you happen to know whether much litigation had arisewJ^kpilfhe 
arrangements which you describe; had the cultivators brought many 

and actions into the zillah courts?—No, I do not think there were many ; I am 
afraid the people were too poor to gaiii easy redress from our courts. 

2464. Do you believe that, under the circumstances in which the cultivators 
existed’ in the zcminclaries created in Cuttack, they would have been able to pro¬ 
tect themselves against the power and authority of the zemindar, and maintain the 
rights which by the proclamation were reserved to them, by the instrumentality of 
out* courts or by any other means r—No, I atil afraid they had little beyond the 
usual resource of the tenantry in India, that of the landholder dreading the depo¬ 
pulation of his estate, 

2465. Do you believe that that is the natural and practical limit, to the pressure 
which a zemindar is likely to put upon his ryot ?—It is too frequently; I recollect 
feeling this impression very strongly, and in consequence suggesting in one of my 
reports, written at the moment, some mode of empowering the head of a village to 
sue as representative generally of the village: 1 wished to provide a remedy for 
the individual helplessness of the ryot, but I doubt if that mode was attempted. 

2466. You think it has never been carried into effect?—No; I left that district 
soon after, and had not an opportunity of observing. 

2467. Do you know whether any of the zemindaries in the country of Cuttack 
have been divided, either by sale or by the descent of property from father to r -ons? 
—1 do not happen at this moment to recollect any such case of division. Many of 
the principal estates in Cuttack are held under a peculiar tenure by hereditary rajahs, 
whose property, under the general regulations, I think is declared not to be devis¬ 
able : there are two kinds, one surrounded by our provinces, whose estates are 
subject to the general regulations; the other bound the Western side of the province; 
and the rajahs pay a small quit rent, merely as feudatories of the government, but 
are not amenable to any of our tribunals, nor do we interfere at all in the internal, 
administration of the raj. 

2468. Is that district now entirely tranquillized, and is the revenue collection 
put upon a footing satisfactory to all parties ?—It was; the inquiries which were 
commenced at the period I referred to led to the employ ment of many of bur ablest 
public officers there, and the district has been one of the most prosperous I believe 
in the Company’s provinces ever since. I think I have understood, though, thut 
in the northern parts of it some increase in the revenue might probably he obtained, 
no revision having taken place since the conquest of the province; 1 allude to the 
vicinity oFBallysore. 

2469. Do you think that the productive power of that part of the province 
is materially increased; has more land been brought into cultivation, or has that 
which was in cultivation before been rendered more productive?—The assessment 
was originally formed on insufficient data; so that where it was excessive^ in the 
natural course of things it has failed and been reduced, but where too low it has 
not been raised. 

2470. What is the total amount of the land revenue raised in the province of 
Cuttack ?—I do not happen to recollect it. 

2471. Is the amount levied upon the cultivators’ land in Cuttack confined 
strictly to the land assessment, or do they pay anything of the nature of village 
cesses?—Not that I am aware of; the regulation of Bengal abolishing all cesses 
was extended to Cuttack. 

2472. Are there any peculiar dues that arise from the worship of Juggernaut ?—■ 
There are collections made on the part of government at the temple of Juggernaut, 

2473. In whit way are they charged and collected ?—It is on the admission of 
pilgrims to perform their devotions at the temple. 

2474. Are there not lands appropriated to the services of the temples?—There 
are. 

2475. Does all that matter remain precisely on the same footing on which we 
found it when the province was transferred to us at the conquest?—I think so; 
everything has continued, I believe. 

2476. Were you at any time particularly conversant with the salt manufacture, 
and the mode of levying a duty upon it for the government ?—I was for about 
a year, during the early period.of my service, an assistant to one of the salt agents ; 
so far I became in some degree conversant with the subject. 

2477. Has it ever occurred to you that any mode could be resorted to by which 
the public could be supplied with salt better in quality and lower in price, and yet 
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my lose nothing in the amount of revenue ?-—No, I am not aware of any 
iccoraplishing that j the tax at present appears to me to be collected with 
c/tion to the people, and to be very productive to the government. I am 
to Bengal generally. 

2478. Do you think that it stands now upon as good a footing as it can rest 
upon ?—I have never seen any plan which appeared to me to hold out the promise 
or equal advantages with so little inconvenience. 

2479. Do you entertain the same opinion with respect to opiumYes. 

2480. Have you at any time been at all conversant with the transit duties, so as 
to know what is the effect produced by them upon the internal commerce of the 
country?—I should say that they were vexatious and burdensome, not only to 
traders, but also to individual travellers. The delays and extortions practised by 
the officers of that department arc a source of great evil. 

3481. Docs the collection of those duties render necessary a frequent and trou¬ 
blesome examination of all goods transported both on the Ganges and on all other 
lines of communication, either by land or by water, throughout the country ?:—That 
examination either does take place, or the officer isfee’d for exempting them. Such 
is the general complaint, and I have no doubt but that it is well founded. 

2482. Has any mode ever suggested itself to you by which those transit duties 
could be commuted for any other charge of revenue that would be equally produc¬ 
tive ?—A mode was suggested of limiting the custom-houses to one or two principal 
points, to Calcutta and to frontier places, I think, and to leave the internal traffic 
free; but I am not sufficiently acquainted with the details to be able to speak with 
any precision upon it. 

Captain George Augustus Underwood , called in ; and Examined. 

2483. WERE you in the Company’s service in the Madras presidency ?—Yes, 
in the corps of engineers. 

2484. For what length of time?—For 10 years. I have been more than 14 years 
in. their service, but only io years actual residence in India. I have been home 
three years. 

2485. What situations have you filled in the civil service of the Company?— 
I have never filled any other civil situation in the service of the Company but that 
of civil engineer. 

248!).. Is that a new class of officer in the service of the government?—It was 
originated about 18 years ago, to the best of my recollection, and then only one 
officer, Colonel Caldwell, was employed for the whole of Southern India. 

2487. How many persons are now employed in that office ?—There are three 
principal officers employed for the whole of Southern India j they have some half- 
caste assistants. 

2488. What duties had you to perform?—Duties of very great importance * 
checking all disbursements for tank repairs, for channels of irrigation, roads, bridges, 
and in fact every expenditure of a civil nature. Without the counter signature of 
the civil engineers, no disbursements are supposed to take place in the tank depart¬ 
ment. According to the regulations of the service, all the estimates and bills of 
adjustment must puss through their hands, and be reported on, before the inspector- 
general at Madras will forward them to the Board of Revenue. 

2489. Had you any duty to discharge connected with the survey and measure¬ 
ment of land ?—A great deal. 

2490. With a,view,to ascertain the amount of revenue to be charged upon it? 
—Not exactly with that view, but in order to check frauds, to ascertain any 
errors in the accounts that were produced, and for the purpose of improving the 
irrigation of the country. 

2491. The accounts you allude to being the result of surveys made by natives ? 
—Made by natives, and on the records of the villages or places which were under 
examination. 

249 2. What number of civil engineers are now employed in the Madras pre¬ 
sidency?—When I left India three years ago, there were three principal civil 
engineers of districts ; the whole of Southern India being divided into three grand 
divisions, northern, centre and southern. I had charge of the southern division, 
upwards of 30,000 square miles in extent. 

2493. Is there any establishment in Madras for the education of persons for 

this department ?—-Not for European officers, but half-caste boys are trained up 
under the inspector-general at Madras. y 
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.94. Where did you receive the education which was necessary to qu; 

Wthe discharge of those duties the Honourable Company's military serum! 

Addiscombe. ^ 

2495. What persons had you under you to assist you in the detailed operations 
that you superintended One or two young half-caste assistants, and latterly 
a cavalry officer. 

2496. Were the duties committed to your charge altogether new, or had they 
been before performed by any other class of public servants ?—They were quite 
new as to the department generally, but Colonel Caldwell was the first engineer 
officer appointed, about 18 years ago, to this particular purpose of supervision; 
consequently, it was anew order of things: he was called the superintendent of 
tanks. 

2497. Under the native powers, had the establishment or the management of 
tanks attracted ranch of the attention of the rulers of the country r—I fancy » very 
great deal ; but I cannot speak with certainty. 

0498. l)o any recorded regulations for the maintenance and management of the 
tanks remain in the hands of the village officers ?—No regulations that I am aware 
of before our own government ; but as in many parts of the country a very ancient 
custom prevails of preserving or allotting a certain portion of the gross produce for 
tank, repairs, &c. &c\, I doubt not certain rules did and may still exist. 

2499. Are there not to be traced, in various parts of the districts with which 
you have been conversant, the remains of tanks to a very considerable extent which 
have gone out of repair ?—Yes, to a most extraordinary extent j and at the present 
day the tanks are almost innumerable. 

2500. Do you suppose that those tanks ever were in existence and in operation 
at one time, or have they been the works of successive occupiers of the country?— 
.1 imagine that they must formerly have been all in operation at one time, i speak 
of many years ago. 

2501. Is there any record as to what time those tanks were in operation?—I am 
not aware that there is any record as to the exact period j but J. should suppose, 
from my own observations, about the period of the wavs that took place in the 
Carnatic antecedent to 1750. 

2502. Were the tanks destroyed during those wars?—Not destroyed by design, 
perhaps; but 1 imagine from the country being depopulated by wars, famine and 
other causes, they fell into ruin. 

2503. Did the depopulation of the country destroy the tanks, or was it the 
destruction of the tanks that depopulated the country ?—I should think that it 
was the want of population originally that caused the neglect of the tanks, and 
afterwards the absence of water increased and aggravated all the evils which the 
remaining people experienced. 

2504. To what extent have those tanks been restored ?—They have been restored 
to a greater extent than is absolutely necessary for the present cultivation , con¬ 
sideration being paid to the wants of their cattle. Vast sums have been laid out 
annually for the repair of those tanks; from 60,0001. to 80,000 l on an average; 
120,000 L was the amount disbursed in 1829-30, according to the published 
accounts. 

2505. Is there any account which will show the number of tanks restored, the 
situation of them, and the cost ?—Certainly; such a record is kept monthly at 
Madras, in the office of the inspector-general of tank estimates. 

2506. Is there any copy of that record in England?—I believe not. In England 
no account can be ascertained of those details which are conducted by the civil 
engineers’ department in India, in consequence, I fancy, of the very voluminous form 
they assume. 

12507. Are they more voluminous than is necessary?—Not at all more than is 
necessary: the civil engineer being ordered, while traversing his district, to measure 
all work, even of the least dimension, either in stone masonry or earth; to see the 
workmen paid himself, if possible ; to check all frauds, and to make a record of his 
daily proceedings, which is forwarded monthly to the inspector-general for the 
information of the Board of Revenue and Government. These records or diaries 
were considered of so much importance, that the late Sir Thomas Munro invariably 
made a point of perusing and examining one or more of them. 

2508. Gf how many collectorates does the district of which you are speaking 
consist?—Five, and probaldy the most important in Southern India. They are 
Tiunevdly, Tanjore, Madura, Coimbatoor and Trichinopoly. 

2509. In 
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’hich of those districts has the restoration of tanks been carried to 
extent ?—If I confine myself to the term tanks, I should say in two, 
and Madura; but that is the least important branch of duty in my 

2510. What branch of duty in your division do you consider ns more important? 
—That connected with Taujore, Coimbatoor and Trincliinopoly, which are watered 
by channels of irrigation from large rivers. 

2511. Which channels are under the management of the civil engineer? ~ 
Entirely. 

2512. Be so good as to describe to the Committee the extent and character and 
the construction of any one considerable tank, the regulation of which you super¬ 
intended ? — The generality of the tanks in the southern division are small compared 
with those of the northern and centre. In the latter district 13 very large tanks 
are met with, each from 15 to 25 miles in circumference ; such as the Cauvorypauk, 
Carangooly, Cumbum, &c. &c. tanks : a reservoir of this kind is formed by 
damming across a large valley, into which several streams from the mountains 
or otherwise empty themselves. It may be further supplied by a canal cut from 
some great river in the neighbourhood, which has been dammed across by masonry, 
stone or earth. Some of those canals are 60 and 70 miles in length ; along their 
course other minor branches are taken off, irrigating vast tracts of country on both 
sides yielding revenues to a very large amount, sometimes 7,000/., 8,000/. and 
9,000 L (70,000, 80,000 and 90,000 rupees) per annum. 

2513. With reference to the tank to which you particularly alluded, be so good 
as to say what are the dimensions of the dam-head, and of what it is constructed ? 
— The bund is generally constructed of earth faced with some revetement, either of 
stone or brick. The bund supporting the water varies according to the locality ; it 
is sometimes 15 and 20 feet high, made of earth reveted with loose stone or with 
fine masonry of stone and brick. The bund of Cauverypauk tank is five miles in 
length. 

2514. Do you remember wlmt was the cost of the particular baud to which you 
are alluding? —I am not aware that any reservoir I now speak of has been formed 
since the adoption of a civil engineers’ department ; I cannot therefore state the 
cost that such a tank might have created originally, but the expense for a similar 
one at the present day can be readily assumed. 

2515. Do you mean that these tanks have been restored only, and not created ? 
— Restored and maintained for the purpose of irrigation ; our present efforts being 
directed to the preservation of the existing revenues. 

2516. Can you state the cost of the restoration?— I can. One tank, the 
Carangooly, in Chingleput province of the centre division, was destroyed by the 
storm of 1827, which ruined 1,100 others in North Arcot alone. The estimate for 
its repair, framed by the native servants in the absence of the civil engineer on sick 
certificate, and submitted by the collector at tho close of 1828, amounted to 
64,000 rupees, or 6,400/. ; the civil engineer repaired it in 1829, for 8,000 rupees 
(Soo /.) (I am assuming the exchange at 2i\ a rupee for brevity), and the tank was 
immediately filled, 110 loss being subsequently sustained in the revenue; the differ¬ 
ence was 56,000 rupees, 5,600/.; 12,000 rupees (1,200/.) were afterwards recom¬ 
mended and laid out. 

2517. What was the actual cost ?— The actual cost was 20,000.rupees (2,000 /.), 
1,200/. being added afterwards as above-mentioned to strengthen it, and render 
this reservoir, supplying 13 villages, safe from all further damage ; but the actual 
cost for repairing it at the moment was 800 /. It is fair to remark, that the natives 
did not appear on this occasion to be prompted by fraudulent motives; ignorance 
and want of science were their great faults. 

2518. Do those bunds frequently give way in floods?—Constantly. 

2510. Is there no mode by which they can be rendered strong enough to resist 
the weight of the water ?—Yes, certainly ; and we have of late years adopted such 
modes, and have obviated all such violent attacks ; but I may say that judicious 
and scientific management is constantly required. In one district alone, that of 
North Arcot, (1,100) eleven hundred tanks burst in one year, 1827. They had 
been neglected for a long time, owing to the want of officers to superintend and 
properly direct the repairs. The regulations of the government are such, that all 
repairs of an ordinary nature require the authority of the civil engineer ; while 
such an authority exists, some difficulty arises as to disbursements during his 
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Absence, and delays occurring, ultimate injury is the consequence. In tft 
while so inefficient, the department sometimes is worse than useless. 

2520. TIow many begahs of land can be watered from one of those tanks ?— 
That depends upon the nature of the crops. If only one crop is obtained, a large 
tank will water a very vast tract of country; if two crops, they Will probably 
cultivate less of ground, reserving a supply for the second. 

252 j. Is it a very considerable tract, that either under the one system or the 
othev can be watered by a tank?—By a large tank, a very large extent of ground. 
From the tank of which I have been speaking, which is 25 miles in circumference, 
1 should think about 5,000 acres; but I am speaking now only from memory, and 
from imperfect data. 

2522. You said just now that the inspector’s superintendence was in some cases 
worse than useless ; do you mean that it is so at present ?—I mean at present. 

2523. Are you enabled to state what the increased value of the land is, by the 
power of irrigating it ?—The proportion between dry and wet cultivation is as oue 
to five ; by being irrigated, the average land is increased five times in value. 

2524. Has the government revenue increased in that proportion?—I should 
think if. has; subject however to subtraction on account of the extra difficulty of 
the collection, aud the expenses incident to the change, for clearing watercourses, 
Ac. &c. 

2525. In what way does the collection of the land revenue become more 
difficult?—In consequence of its being a different kind of crop; rice, for instance, 
while the other is dry grain. When the assessments are such that the revenue is 
derived by takiug a proportion in kind, the collections become of course more 
difficult. 

2526. In what way is the distribution of the water among the different proprie¬ 
tors regulated ; by customs that are known among the inhabitants themselves ?— 
By customs among themselves, and partly by the nature of their tenures. 

2527. What is there in the nature of their tenures which enables them to 
regulate that distribution?—From the tenure of my duties as a civil, engineer, 
I cannot speak properly as to the nature of tenures; but in the course of my 
examinations I found that many of the people holding lands held them upon the 
condition, that government should keep their reservoirs and channels of irrigation 
in perfect repair; consequently, every man under such circumstances is entitled to 
his fair share of the water. 

2528. Is that the usual tenure in cases of irrigation?—I think it is. 

2529. Theft in case the government neglect to keep those tanks in repair, of 
course they are bound to make a deduction from the amount of revenue on the 
land?—I believe so; but as I said before, my duties are so distinct from that of 
the collection of revenue, that I only speak under correction. 

2530. Notwithstanding the destruction by floods, has the state of the tanks 
improved of late years or deteriorated?—Very vastly improved. 

2531. Would you propose an increase upon the number of superintendents?— 
They have been increased lately, and the government have now taken into consi¬ 
deration this very branch, which requires further increase, as it has forced itself into 
notice, from the peculiarity of its duties, from the great saving it has already made 
in the disbursements, and from the increase of the revenue which it has already 
occasioned. I am persuaded that the responsibility and duties of the civil engineer 
are second to none in the service. As an improver of their resources, and arbiter 
of their disputes, a friend to the poorest workman, and a foe to all peculation, the 
civil engineer has opportunities of raising the British character among the natives, 
which can be enjoyed by few. To do this properly, he must know their languages, 
customs and rights; be active, clever and experienced, but above all, patient and 
gdod tempered. 

2532. Docs the maintenance of the tanks, when once restored, depend upon 
constant and vigilant watch, especially during floods?—Certainly, every tank has 
or ought to have a sluice of discharge. 

2533. I s there any person appointed to watch that sluice of discharge?—Yes; 
there is a village gomasta or other person generally paid for the purpose, whose duty 
it is to keep his eye upon the tauk, to see that the sluices are open in ease of 
flood, and to open them when required. A very injudicious method prevalent 
among themselves, and which has been forbidden by us, is cutting open the bund, 
adding of course to the evil. I have known villages materially injured from that 
very cause, 
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scribe the southern division generally? — The southern division con- 
reat rivers ; across one of them, the Ambrawaddy, there are 39 dams, 
Mother, the Noel, 33, white from the Cauvery nearly 53 k lacs of rupees, 
T /tQQOl. annual revenue, is derived. 

Across which river arc there 39 dams ?— The Ambrawaddy river, in the 
Coimbatoor district. 

2536. Are they all in good repair ?— They are generally in good repair, and 
many of them well constructed. 

2537. Are they strong? — Very strong, though rough ; but many of them are of 
vfcry ancient date. 

2538. Are they sufficiently watched to make it improbable that they will suffer 
by floods ?•— They are not much watched, because they occur in parts far from 
villages generally, from the nature of the case In order to water the lands of 
a village, it is necessary to go many miles to form a dam. 

2539. Are the dams exposed to as much risk in case of flood as the bunds which 
you have previously described ?— They are a great deal more exposed, but from 
the nature of their construction they are not _so liable to be damaged by floods. 
They are placed across the rivers, in order to force the water out of its natural 
course into an artificial one. 

2540. Is the whole body of water forced into another channel ?—The bund goes 
across the whole river, and the water runs over it. Another river, the Noel, in 
Coimhatoor district, lias 33 dams. Those two rivers are very important. The 
third, the Bowany, likewise in the Coimbatoor district, has three dams : the 
Dcnaiekencottah, the Codavelly near Sattimmigalums, and the Calingaroyen, near the 
town of Bowany. The south channel of irrigation from the Codavcfiy runs 54 miles, 
yielding a 1 revenue of about C,ooo/. ; the northern channel is of less importance. 

2.541. Is the land which is under irrigation from its own nature so level as to 
be easily flooded, or are the inhabitants forced to go to considerable expense to 
adapt their land to the channels of irrigation ? —Generally speaking, the land is 
taken with that slope and on that level that it is easily watered ; there are cases 
where they require to raise up a few small banks at the ends of the slopes, in order 
to. prepare their ground. 

2542. Are there other dams of importance? —There are; and there are various 
other rivers in this district of much importance. 

2543. Is the establishment of civil engineers to which you belonged, equal to 
the discharge of the duties that are required from it?—Certainly not. Sir Thomas 
Munro, in whose train 1 had the honour of travelling when that lamented nnd 
distinguished individual made the tour of the southern division in 1 826, was aware 
of this inefficiency, and promised as much remedy as circumstances would admit: 
but notwithstanding the necessity of young engineer officers as assistants was 
admitted, I could never procure one. 

2544- Are great losses frequently incurred in consequence of the inefficiency of 
the establishment? —Very great losses. 

2545. What instances particularly have come to your knowledge in that respect ? 
— One in the Tiunevelly district, about the latter end of the year 1827. I* 1 con¬ 

sequence of the want of an officer to superintend the improvements recommended 
by the civil engineer in the Tambrapoorny river, that flows 70 miles through the 
Tinnevelly district, the clearances and repairs urgently recommended by myself 
after laborious surveys, and strongly supported by the collector of the province, 
could not be executed. Floods unfortunately occurred, and as predicted, the 
banks burst in all directions below the town of Tiunevelly, and it is reported, 

I believe with truth, that about 10,000/. were lost to the revenue that year, 
besides the destruction of many lives and much property: the annual deficiency 
since has been very considerable. Another instance occurs to me in the Trichi- 
nopoly district. I was called upon to immediately survey and level a channel of 
irrigation 60 miles in length, traversing the district and passing through the can¬ 
tonment of Trichinopolv. Being absent and urgently required elsewhere, my half- 
caste assistant took the necessary levels, but from some error in the survey (imme¬ 
diately detected by inyself) the work was delayed, and loss of revenue to a very 
vast amount occurred that year, and a deficiency of water has been the consequence 
ever since. 

254b- Describe the nature of irrigation in Tanjore.—Tanjore, probably, is 
the most important district we have : it is very highly cultivated, and there is not 
much room for extended cultivation, Everything depends on the supply of water 
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from the Cauvery river, which is forced through innumerable branches ^ 

’/tracts by a large mound situated opposite Trichinopoly. For the presei 
'x?y this mound great science ami attention are required. The beginning of th(h 

is about nine miles above, or west of Trichinopoly, extending many miles below 
that large town, aud divides the large Cauvery river into two branches. The north¬ 
ern one is known by the name of the Colleroon. The “ great dam,” a masonry 
work of very ancient construction, occurs about nine miles below, or east of Tri¬ 
chinopoly ; about two miles above it, a large artificial channel, like a river, called 
the “ Vennaur,” branches from the Cauvery. From this and the main branch, 
running 70 miles across the district, 17 or 18 large branches spread themselves in 
all directions. Over these, in most places, bridges are built, sluices are every¬ 
where seen, and the roads raised nine or ten feet in many cases. 

2547. Is that about the level required through the district?—Through 
a portion of the province, parallel to the coast, 30 miles inland, it requires 
that elevation; and there is a vast sum expended for those roads annually. 
There are numerous branches leading into the Trichinopoly district from the 
Cauvery, above or west of that large town, on both sides of the river, north and. 
south, yielding a revenue of about 35,000/. annually; and as Tanjore yields 
about 500,000 /. annually, some idea may be formed of the importance of this 
branch of our duties. Relating to the very point now under observation, two 
letters severally written by the collectors of these two provinces, in August 1828, 
will at once serve to show the very great importance attached to the opinions and 
decisions of the civil engineer, and the vast concerns at stake whenever that officer 
is emergently called upon to act. In the one case the collector of Tanjore remarks, 
that “ on the verdict of the ,<pvil engineer depends the whole of the year’s revenue” 
(500,000/.) ; and in the other, the Trichinopoly collector states, that if the engi¬ 
neer’s suggestions prove fallacious, (as he anticipated', and was warranted in fearing 
from the alarms of the people far aud wide,) “ not only would the cultivation and 
villages for miles round be destroyed, and many lives lost, but even Trichinopoly 
itself might be washed away,” (or words to that effect). The responsible officer, 
however, in both instances, can appeal to the public records to prove that his plans 
and suggestions; while they succeeded most satisfactorily, were the means of avert¬ 
ing a very great expenditure of time and money. 

2548. Under the increased powers of irrigation which have taken place of late 
years, has an evident improvement taken place in the condition of the people?— 
Very great. One district alone, Coimbatoor, has increased 60 per cent, in popu¬ 
lation/and tlie condition of the people generally has improved from that of poverty 
to respectability. This happy result may with justice be attributed to other causes ; 
however, irrigation and improvement keep pace with each other. 

2549. Is that the case in any other district that you are acquainted with ?—Very 
much in Tanjore ; not so much in Madura. 

2550. Owing to what circumstances; is it to a difference in the settlement of the 
revenue ?—1 am not aware that there is any difference in the settlement, but I fancy 
that the means of artificial irrigation have not been so much improved upon there as 
in other districts, similar supplies of water not being so constant and abundant. 

2551. Does the care of bridges fall under the corps that you belong to ?— 
Ehtirely. 

2552. Are the bridges in that district entirely maintained by the government/ 
—Entirely by the government. 

2553. Are they very numerous?—Very numerous; across one road upwards 
of 100 occur in a short space of perhaps 30 miles. 

2554. Are they of ancient construction ?—All new that 1 speak of; there are 
very few bridges, cornpa ratively speaking, of ancient construction. 

25,55. Though tanks were abundant, bridges were not, under the native govern¬ 
ments?.—Bridges were not so numerous under the native governments, as far as 
I have observed. 

2556. Of what materials are the new bridges made?—Of stone masonry and 
brick. 

2557. Have they been well constructedr—We believe so. 

2558. Have many of them been washed down?—They were all planned by 
engineers, and many of them have been washed down, not flora the fault of con¬ 
struction but from sudden inundations setting in before the materials were dry, as 
also from a waut of proper superintendence. 

2559 - What 
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;gj What description of alone are they made of?—A sort of sienite, gene 
$bmfcttmes a granite, but granite is not very plentiful; and very frequently of r 

„_pjf r/A iron-stone, and also of a very strong description of sand-stone. 

Where does the sand-stone occur?—We lind it on the sea-coast; it is 
very' soft on first cutting, and hardens very quickly on being exposed to the 
atmosphere. In the southern districts, in Tinnevelly and Rninnad, 1 know it has 
been found. 

8,561. Do you know anything of the expense of those bridges?— They vary 
according to the size of the bridge and the locality j some bridges consist of 10 
ajrches. 

2562. Can you say what is the spun of the bridge and height of the pier usually? 

—The height of the pier is in those large cases about 12 or 13 feet, and the span 
about 14 or 15 ; the object of those bridges generally being more for the purpose 
of communication over large canals of irrigation than over rivers. 

2563. Are there any bridges over the great rivers?—None ; from the nature of 
the case it is useless almost to construct them. For instance, one river, the Cauvery 
river, is in some parts three-quarters of a mile across, and easily fordable half the 

S The traffic is comparatively so little that it would not be at ail advisable to 
a bridge across it. 

2564. Have you an acquaintance with the river which is called the Godavery ?— 
Very little ; I crossed it in the early part of my residence in India* when I wan 
ordered into the field. 

2565. Is there any irrigation derived from it ?—I fancy very little, 

2.566. To what cause do you attribute that ?—Owing to the steepness and height 
of the hanks; any water derived therefrom must necessarily be brought from 
a great distance, and the cost would therefore be very great. Its rapidity some¬ 
times is such, moreover, that a datu across it would, I imagine, be difficult of 
construction. 

2567. What other works of a civil nature are there?—Bungalows (houses for 
travellers) have been built in all parts of Southern India, throughout the Madras 
presidency, at a very vast expense; they are met with at every principal station 
and along all the great roads. One road through the Neilore district, over miles of 
cotton ground, cost, it is believed, upwards of 10,0001 ., with an almost innumerable 
supply of bridges from one to ten arches. The road up the Japoor Pass, between 
Salem and the JBaramahl, has also been lately ma^le, and is a splendid work. 
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Holt Mackenzie, Esq. Called in ; and further Examined. Holt Mackeiime, 

2568. IN what way does the tenure of land in Bengal now differ from that Eso .' 
under which it was held in the government which preceded ours? — The primary 
distinction, in the permanently settled districts of Bengal and Beliar and Orissa, is 
that the amount payable to government is fixed in perpetuity. The mode and 
degree in which the arrangement has affected the great body of the people will be 
found to vary considerably in different places, and to explain the matter satisfac¬ 
torily a long detail would be necessary. Indeed, that the terms used may be 
understood, it seems necessary, as the foundation of all discussions on the subject, 
to define the different tenures, as far as they are known, by which land is held, 
commencing with the lowest class of occupants (meaning by the term those by 
whom or at whose risk and charge the land is cultivated), and proceeding upwards 
to the persons who stand upon the government records as responsible for the 
government demand. 

2.569. Be good enough to begin with the lowest, and explain what you consider 
to he the actual rights of the cultivator, and so upwards to the zemindar ?— In 
some instances, ordinarily when cultivation and residence are in separate villages, \ / 
the temiro of the persons occupying land (the parcels held by individuals of all \ 
classes of occupants are in India generally small) seems to be nearly analogous to \ 
that of farmers in this country, the cultivator holding generally from year to year/ 
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/whjiout any fixed right of occupancy. And even in the cast' of such persi 
.-ndes by which the rent is adjusted, are subject to considerable variations. S] 

. , Vi yT/tnnes the tenant pays a certain sum for a stated extent of laud, varying sometimes 
according to the quality of the soil, sometimes according to the kind of the crop, 
and sometimes with reference to both ; but being still defined as so much per began. 
In other cases he has to give a share of the produce, or to pay a money compen¬ 
sation in lieu thereof. But these and other varieties which might be mentioned, 
although they determine the manner of adjusting the amount payable by the 
occupant, do not materially affect the nature of his right in the soil, which is that 
of a tenant, holding, after the expiration of the period for which he may have 
engaged, at the will of another. 

2570. Do you happen to know whether he is generally entitled to hold by the 
year ?—I never heard of anything under a year. 

2571. Have they a right similar to that which prevails in England, that they car. 
only be called upon to quit their farm at a known period of the year ?—It is gene¬ 
rally understood that the interval between the getting in of the last crop of one 
year, and the ploughing for the next, is the time at which it is settled. 

2572. Is there anything similar to notices to quit that prevail in England ?—*-I am 
not aware of any such form of notice being established. The class I now speak of 
usually reside in a different village from that to which the land belongs, and settle 
at the period of cultivation, with the zemindar or his manager, for the ensuing year. 
They have little or none of the local attachment which facilitates exaction from the 
fixed occupants; and though it may be expected to become every day more 
important to provide clearly for the rights of all classes, the necessity has as yet 
been little felt in the case oL these non-resident cultivators. Generally, in regard 
to them, it may be said thaerhe zemindar is as anxious to have the tenant, as the 
tenant is to have the land; and the adoption of measures to secure them from injury 
is not so much required as iu the case of the resident cultivators, who have fixed- 
rights. 

2573. Do persons of all religious sects hold by the same tenure ?—In respect to< 
the nature of the interest enjoyed, the tenure docs not appear to be influenced by 
caste or religious persuatiou; but frequently the amount of rent is found to vary with 
the caste of the occupant. 

2574. Is it customary for proprietors to cultivate their own estates, or are they 
usually let r—Before answering that question, I should wish to explain what I mean 
by the word proprietor. The class I have now been describing may be considered 
to have no fixed right of occupancy; but the more general tenure in Bengal is 
that of cultivators possessing a fixed right of occupancy in the fields cultivated by 
them, or at their charge and risk, whom I should call proprietors of the fields to 
which the right attaches. 

2575. Describe the nature of their right?—They may be generally described as 
( cultivators possessing a fixed hereditary right of occupancy in the fields cultivated 

by them, or at their risk and charge; their tenure being independent of any known 
contract, originating probably in the mere act of settlement and tillage; and the 
engagements between them and the zemindar,’“or (in the absence of a middle-man) 
the government officer, serving, when any formal engagements are interchanged, not 
to create the holding, but to define the amount to be paid on account of it. Tlicy- 
cannot justly be ousted so long as they pay the amount or value demandable from 
them ; that being determined according to local usage, sometimes by fixed money 
rates or rates varying with the quality of the land or the nature of the crop grown, 
sometimes by the actual delivery of a fixed.share of the grain produce, sometimes 
by au estimate and valuation of the same, sometimes by other rules; and what 
they so pay is in all cases distinctly regarded as the -government revenue or rent, 
whether assigned to an individual or not, in none depending on the mere will and 
pleasure of another. There are varieties of right and obligation which one could 
fully explain only by a reference to individual cases; but this is my general con¬ 
ception of the rights of the class whom I should consider the proprietors of the 
faclcls they occupy. In Bengal Proper they are usually called khoodkasht ryots 
(f. e. ryots cultivating their own), and by this class of persons I believe the greatest 
part of the lands in that province is occupied. 

257(3. Do those persons still enjoy those rights; are they protected in them ?— 
I am afraid that generally the protection afforded them is very insufficient jfr but it 
varies in different districts. Iu the immediate vicinity of Calcutta, lor instance, 
the old zemindars having been at one time excluded, and the revenue managed by 
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of the Company in the capacity of zemindar, a detailed measurement of 
Strict was made, and a record prepared, specifying the rates at which the 
he ryots were to be adjusted, with a detail of their holdings : the settle- 
lapjat 0 being in fact ryotwar. The arrangement continued after the restoration of 
the^emindars, in so far at least as concerned the essential rights of the tenantry, 
which were maintained notwithstanding the intervention of those persons. The 
decennial settlement with the zemindars, of which the last year's demand became 
perpetual, was made upon a measurement, and with specific reference to the rcuts 
Uemandable from the cultivators; and those among them who obtained pbttahs 
from the collector, or were recorded in the rent-roll as khoodkasht ryots, have been 
maintained, when the proof of the fact was forthcoming, in possession of their 
tenures, subject to the rent or revenue then settled ; the zemindars having only the 
right of collecting what was so settled, and the tenure of those rights having in 
many cases become a property of considerable value. 

3577. What is the extent of the district over which this system has prevailed ?—• 
The district of the 24 Pcrgunnahs yields to government about 100,000/. Its ex¬ 
tent is, I think, about 6,000 square miles ; but I cannot say what proportion is 
held by tenants of the description in question. In other places too, for instance 
in the district of Dinagepoor, though no detailod settlement preceded the decennial 
leases, I have understood that the rates payable lor the different descriptions of land 
were adjusted upon such a principle as to leave the ryot a tenure of value, and that 
those rates have been maintained. Elsewhere in general, though the right be the 
same, the enforcement of it is difficult, and its value is uncertain, for want of suffi¬ 
cient records ; and I am not able to say how far practically the rates dcmandable 
are such as to leave the tenants a valuable tenure or not. In the majority of cases 
I should say the demand is so great as to leave it of little or no value. 

2578. And in those cases the ordinary rent appears to press heavily upon the 
tenant r—Yes; and this in eases even where the arbitrary depends of the zemindar 
arc apparently prevented by fixed rates, to which the ryot may appeal; for these 
being fixed without a measurement by the government officers, to ascertain the pre¬ 
cise extent of the lands occupied by the cultivators, are frequently excessive when 
applied to the actual area, though the rent adjusted according to them upon the 
quantity of land supposed to he so occupied may have been moderate; the land 
actually held often exceeding the nominal extent. 

2579. Can you give the Committee any idea *f the prevalent size of those zemin- 
daries?—-The extent of zemindaries varies extremely; the zemindar of Burdwan, 
for instance, pays the government several hundred thousand pounds ; in other cases 
zemindars pay a few rupees. Nothing is so indefinite as the term zemihdary in 
Bengal; almost every man with whom a settlement was made was called a zemindar, 
whatever the exteut of his tenure might be. 

2580. In what manner was the revenue assessed by the government on each 
estate, and upon what principles ?—Generally it was assessed in Bengal with refer¬ 
ence to what the government had received in the preceding year. In a very few cases 
only was there anything like an accurate ascertainment of the assets, or of the amount 
justly dcmandable from the subordinate tenantry. 

2581. Has not that necessarily led to very great irregularity?—It led to the 
greatest possible inequality, and left everything in a state of utter darkness and 
confusion. 

2582. Is it known at all upon what principle the zemindars regulate the rate 
of rent paid by the tenants, in those cases in which the ryots do not hold at know n 
fixed rates?—The course pursued when fixed rates are not observed, nor the rule 
of dividing the grain produce applied, is so irregular and arbitrary, that one can 
scarcely say any principle is adhered to, excepting that they are more or less 
guided by usage and by the rates paid for similar lands. Generally they take 
what they can get, without any very distinct understanding of the grounds of their 
demand. 

2583. Do they receive their rents generally in money, or in produce, or in labour ? 

—In Bengal generally in money. Indeed throughout the country money rents are 
most prevalent. 

258^. Is it known in what portions it is paid ; is it paid half-yearly or quarterly? 

—It is generally paid by 4 ,io instalments, which are well known ; but the number 
and proportionate amount vary according to the crops and to local usage. 
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585. In what currency is the rent paid ?—Generally in the sicca rupe< 
ch the government revenue is paid; but in some districts old rupees are 
current, and a portion of the ryots’ rents paid in them. 

2586. Arc there different rupees known and recognized in Bengal ?—Various 
sorts of rupees used to circulate ; and until tire year 1773 the rupees coined by our 
government bore different impressions, ami varied in value according to the time 
they had been in circulation. In that year it was resolved that all rupees coined in 
future should have the same impression, purporting to be struck in the 19th year of 
the reign of Shah Alom. 

2587. From that time has the currency been fixed at the current rate ?—From 
that time the sicca rupee has been the standard of value in Bengalj but its exclu¬ 
sive currency was not finally provided for until the rules specified in Regulation 35 
of 1793 were passed. In Benares and the Western Provinces the Furruckabari 
rupee is the current coin : but on the subject of the currency I beg to refer to the 
evidence already given in the Finance department. 

2588. Would it be practicable to make treaties with the native princes to desist 
from coining, so that the same currency, though British, might be established 
throughout India ?-—The point has been discussed in Bengal, but the impression was, 
they would be exceedingly averse to such a measure, great importance being at¬ 
tached to the privilege of coining. 

2589. In the case of rents falling into arrear, what means are adopted by govern¬ 
ment for realizing them ?—In the permanently settled districts the general practice, 
when arrears are due from proprietors, is merely to give notice of sale 

2590. Is the person of the proprietor liable to be arrested?—Not in the per¬ 
manently settled districts, until after the sale, and a failure to realize the rent, which 
rarely if ever occurs. 

2791. May notice of sale be given if the rent 1ms been in arrear for one'month ? 
—Yes. 

2592. When the permanent settlement was first adopted, were not the powers 
of government, in recovering rent from the zemindar, far greater than the zemindar ’ 
possessed in recovering rent of the ryot?—Yes ; the powers of government appear 
to have been much more effectual than those possessed by the zemindars, till the 
passing of Regulation 7, 1799. 

2.593* What was the effect of the difference of power possessed by the one and 
the other ?—The general effect was that large sums remained due to the zemindars 
by their tenantry, and very extensile sales took: place in consequence of their failing- 
to make good the amount of the government demand upou them. 

2 .594- What alteration was made with respect to the power of the zemindar in 
enforcing his rent ?—By Regulation 3.5, of 1795, he was enabled to enforce his 
demand against the property of his tenant, notwithstanding the latter might sue to 
contest it; and by Regulation 7, of 1799, he obtained a more summary power of 
distraint and process against the persons of alleged defaulters. 

2595. What has been the effect of that summary power in the hands of the 
zemindar; has it been found to be oppressive tothe ryots ?—Yes; it has generally 
been so stated, and it lias been in some respects modified by Regulation 5, 
of 1812. 

259fi. Has it been much complained of by the culivators?—I believe it lias. 

2.597. Is there reason to believe that the rajah of Burdwau, who pays the large 
sum you have stated in a former answer as rent, was ever imprisoned as a defaulter ? 
—I am not aware of the fact, and I do not think it likely to have happened after the 
permanent settlement: at least, siuce 1794 defaulting proprietors jn Bengal have 
been liable to confinement only after sale of their estate. 

259S. It has been stated to the Committee that estates have been advertised for 
sale to a much greater extent than sides have actually been effected ; can you in¬ 
form the Committee what is the real proportion between the one and the other?— 

I cannot speak to the point from memory ; but the Committee can readily obtain 
the reports which are annually furnished, showing the revenue of the estates adver¬ 
tised and that of those sold. The actual sales bear a very small proportion to the 
advertisements. In several districts, owing to repeated advertisements, it will 
appear as if every estate had been advertised for sale, while very few are actually 
sold. In the district of Midnapoor, for instance, I think it has sometimes happened 
that the revenue of estates advertised for sale has been stated at nearly 60 lacs of 
rupees, the whole revenue being only about 15, while the revenue of the estate# 
actually sold has been only a few thousand rupees. 

2599. Is 
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Is the number of estates actually sold of .late years much less than those 1 
le early years of the permanent settlement ? — -Yes j they are now compa- 
rare. 

Have the goodness to look at that account {handing a paper to the 
is that a correct account r—I have no doubt it is. 

2601. What number of estates appear to have been put up for sale in Bengal of 
late years 'Tins statement I imagine includes the whole of the presidency, and is 
not confined to Bengal; but the greatest number of estates sold are in the perma¬ 
nently settled districts, the government having of late years prohibited sales in the 
other districts without express sanction, and they are now very few. 

j6ou. Does it appear in 1824-25-the number of estates actually sold was 276 ? 
—Yes. 

2603. And in 1821-22, 306? — Yes; and in 1822-23, only 197. 

2604. Can you recollect the proportion those bear to the number of estates sold 
at the beginning of this century? — No, I eannot. 

2605. In the event of land being sold for the arrears of the revenue, in what 
way does the collector proceed to bring it to sale ?— At the time appointed he holds 
an auction. 

2606. Do you know what period of indulgence is given to defaulters before 
a sales takes place ? — There is always a month after the advertisement. 

3607. Is it known what previous warning he has before the sale is advertised ; 
how long the arrear must exist before he has notice that the land will be sold on 
account of it ?—It depends in some degree upon the discretion of the collector; but 
generally the notice is issued immediately the arrear accrues. 

2608. Is it known what class of persons generally become the purchasers? —No; 
but 1 believe that it is not confined to any particular class. 

2609. Do the revenue officers purchase estates now, or are they prohibited pur¬ 
chasing ? —They are prohibited ; but how far the prohibition , is effectual it is diffi¬ 
cult to say, 

afiio. Is there reason to believe that the sales are conducted properly, and that 
them is no view to the private advantage of the persons connected with the sale?— 

I believe they are now generally conducted with fairness; but there were at one 
time great abuses in the Western Provinces. 

2611. Previously to the regulation to which you have alluded, by which per¬ 
sons connected with the collection of the revenue are prohibited purchasing 
lands, was not there reason to believe collusive sales were sometimes effected? 

- -I,am not aware whether such was the case; for the prohibition has existed 
in Bengal certainly since 1793, and I believe previously, being extended to the 
other provinces with the first regulations that authorized sales. The difficulty is to 
ascertain how far the prohibition has been effectual ; for, notwithstanding the law, 
many estates appear at one time to have been abusively purchased by the native 
officers in the Western Provinces, who took advantage of the ignorance of the 
people. 

2612. What is known of the vakie of land by the year’s purchase in Bengal or 
Benares, where the permanent settlement exists, as far as can be judged of by 
sales that take place ?—The sale statements are good for nothing as evidence of 
the proportion between the rent and the purchase- money, because the only thing 
stated in them, in regard to the property sold, is the amount of revenue payable to 
government,+to which the net rental bears no regular proportion. 

2613. Is the amount of the net rental 11 thing that can hardly be ascertained ?— 

It can only be. ascertained by attaching the estate, anti making the collection upon 
the ryotvvar system ; or by getting, what are seldom obtained, the real accounts. But 
I can furnish the Committee with a statement, exhibiting, in respect to u certain 
number of estates, taken indiscriminately from those under the Court of Wards, the 
rent obtained from farmers on account of the proprietors, contrasted with 
the government revenue, which shows that the former was more than double the 
latter. 

2014. In what district was that? — The estates belonged to various districts of 
Bengal. 

2615. Is it known to what extent the zemindars are in the habit of farming out 
their estates to middle-men? —Not I apprehend with any accuracy; there is no 
restriction in this respect. 

2616. Is it known for what length of time they let leases to middle-men ?•— I do 
not know that we have any certain means of information on thut point. 
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_ 12617. Do leases for lives or for years prevail?—Generally for a term 

W n ~y Vhere was at one time a rule that leases should not be granted for a period ei} 

^'^ying 10 years; but that restriction has been removed in the permanently i 

districts. *' 1 

2618. Is there any reason to believe that those sub-tenants are mote severe 
upon the cultivators than the zemindars?—I do not think we have any suliicient 
proof of that. I ought to mention a tenure which now prevails, especially in the estates 
of the Burdwan rajah, and is denominated a patnee talook; it is a perpetual heritable 
and transferable iease, granted at a fixed rent, subject to conditions nearly similar 
to those under which the zemindar holds of government; the reserved rent being 
however considerably in excess of the government revenue. Under this tenure the 
rajah is understood to have disposed of almost his entire estate, and the lessees, 
who are called patneedara, have sublet to others, called dur patneedars, who hold 
parcels of the original talook, with an advance of rent, but otherwise on the same 
conditions; these again similarly sublet the lands held by them, or rather the 
rent thereof; and so, through several successive gradations, to the renter of 
a single village or less. The same system has extended to other zernindaries, and 
has been made the subject of a distinct Regulation, viz.. 8, of 18 it). 

2619. Do those persons who successively derive a profit-rent reside on the land, 
or do they reside in the towns or in Calcutta?—Ihe lowest class, who actually 
collect from the cultivators, generally, I believe, reside upon the land : the. supe¬ 
rior tenures are held by various classes; some I have known living in Calcutta and 
in other 4 ,owns. 

2620. Have the powers of the collectors, in enforcing the collection of the re¬ 
venue, or in deciding disputed cases respecting it, been increased since the original 
establishment in 1793?—in respect to the collection of the revenue the following 
changes have been made since 1793 : collectors are now authorized (subject'to the 
orders of the Board gf Commissioners) to sell for arrears on any instalment within 
the year ; whereas originally, excepting when specially ordered by government, 
sales were only made for arrears remaining due at the close of the year, and then 
with the sanction of government. Sales might be stopped on the suit of a defaulter 
contesting the demand; now the sale ■•proceeds at the discretion of the revenue 
authorities, the zemindar having his remedy by a suit to set it aside if illegal. On 
the other hand, process against the person of a zemindar in Bengal has ceased. 
The powers of the collectors in deciding cases have been considerably increased : in 
all the districts to which the regulations extend they are now authorized to decide 
summary suits regarding rents, when referred to them by the courts, whereas they 
formerly only reported on such cases, the decision resting with the judge. In 
making settlements of estates not permanently assessed, they are empowered (sub¬ 
ject to a regular suit in court) to decide all cases arising between the govern¬ 
ment engagers and those holding under them, and generally disputes regarding t he 
possession of land and the rents of it: and it is competent to the Governor-general, 
(by a special order in. council) to vest any collector with similar powers w-ithin 
such limits as may be judged proper. They \um also obtained enlarged powers of 
inquiry and decision in regard to rent-free lancffif and touching forfeitures for illicit 
dealings in spirituous liquors and intoxicating drugs. 

2621. What class of cases come before them ; are they cases between the ryots 
and the zemindars ?—Generally disputes between the cultivators and the zemindars. 

2622; As the collector can only demand of the zemindar a fixed stun, it would 
not appear that the government has any direct interest whatever in the dispute, 
which is at variance with the object of seeing the cultivator placed in as good 
a situation as possible. Does it appear there is any objection to the entrusting the 
collector with those powers, on account of the duty he has in collecting the 
revenue?—That is certainly true in the permanently settled districts; and in 
the unsettled districts there arc stronger reasons, I think, for giving the decision of 
such cases to the revenue authorities, who shall decide what the government demand, 
shall be. 

2623. Have the collectors the power of acting as magistrates in the district?—' 
They had magisterial powers in several districts when I was in India, and since then 
I understand that the two offices have been more extensively united. 

2624. Are those powers recently granted?—Yes. The. system has been gra¬ 
dually introduced into Bengal, from the necessity of relieving the judges. Tho 
judicial duty in the permanently settled districts is very heavy ; the collector’s com¬ 
paratively light ; So that Ivhen the latter was a good man, and not fully occupied 
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t business, it appeared advantageous that he should undertake the rnngis 

■Ylas much benefit been found to result from it? — I am not able to say 
?ftainty; I do not think that the plan has been sufficiently tried. 

>. Do you think that the condition of the cultivators has improved, in your 
reeoUeetion, in the country over which the permanent settlement prevails ?—I have 
not been sufficiently in the interior to speak with confidence on that point. 

2627. Is the cultivation of the land supposed to liavo improved since the per¬ 
manent settlement? —I should say rather extended than improved; it Inis very 
greatly extended. I am not aware of any essential improvement, but I believe in 
some cases there has been improvement. 

2628. Are there any documents that would show the rent of the zemindar in 
171)3* when the permanent settlement was made, and what it is now?—No, none. 

21129. Do you think, the government have been losers by the establishment of 
the permanent settlement : do you think, if, instead of adopting that mode, they 
had had an accurate survey and valuation of the land, and had collected it either 
upon the village system or the ryotwar system, that the amount of reut would liave 
been greater than it is? — I should imagine that the amount of government rent 
might have been double what it is now, under a good system of temporary but long 
leases. 

2630. Do you think that the cultivators would have been in equally as good 
a condition as now ?—I should think, if the settlement had been made upon good 
principles, they would have been in a better state than they are now. 

2631. The only difference is, the persons now living upon profit-rent would not 
have existed ; do they exorcise a beneficial influence in Beqgal, or otherwise?— 

I think very little. Indeed 1 am not aware of their being of any use ; and although 
it is of use there should he persons in all countries who accumulate money, 1 am 
disposed to think that the aggregate accumulation might have been greater than it 
is, and that the mass of the people would liave been happier. 

2632. Are they a class of persons who assist to uphold die government, or do 
they embarrass the government r—I am not aware of their doing anything directly 
to uphold the government ; the indirect effect of a large body interested in main¬ 
taining the existing state of things may be considerable. But they still generally, 

I fear, dislike and fear us; and they certainly embarrass the government whenever 
they think their own interests are likely to be affected by its acts. Thus they are 
very much averse to any inquisitions into their collections from their tenants, and 
set themselves to baffle the government in all attempts made to discover the actual 
condition and rights of the great body of the people, though such attempts be pro¬ 
fessedly and actually directed to the better administration of justice. They appear 
to have been very successful in their resistance to all such measures, and so far 
have been, I think, very mischievous. 

2633. They stand between the government aud the people, so as to prevent the 
government coming in actual contact with the real cultivators of the land?—Yes. 

2634. And that to the disadvantage of the community at large ?—Yes, I think 
so ; and even to their own disadvantage. But of course, in speaking of the state 
of things that would have existed had there been no permanent settlement, I sup¬ 
pose good management, and especially moderation, on the part of government. It 
is a separate question whether the government might not have been tempted to 
have been more severe thau the zemindars have been. 

2635. Do the lands sold for arrears for the most part produce the amount of 
revenue claimed by the government; do they generally fetch their full value, as far 
as their value can be known ?—There are very few instances in which permanently 
settled estates do not sell for more thau the arrear, excepting occasionally land that 
has suffered from diluvion or some accident of that kind, and a few estates that 
may have been originally over-assessed ; but such cases are quite exceptions to the 
general rule. Ordinarily the value of the estates is far beyond the government 
demand ; and I have no reason to believe that in the Lower Provinces the people 
do not get their value at the public sales. 

2636. Where the khoodkasht ryots exist, and where their rights are protected, 
are there any instances of their accumulating capital to any extent?— I cannot say 
that I know of any such instances ; but 1 have always understood that in the 
vicinity of* Calcutta the khoodkasht ryots, who are protected, are in better circum¬ 
stances than the general body of tlieir class, and have the appearance of comfort 
as if they had accumulated stock. In Behar and Benares, too, the petty zemindars, 
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who might be called khoodkasht cultivators, are said to have frequently t 
substance. _ __ 

2637. What provision was made in the permanent settlement with rcgarc 
lands not brought into cultivation ; were they supposed to belong to the zenrindaries 
in which they were, included, or did the government retain the right to demand the 
rent ?—All that were included within the limits of any zemindary were given up 
to the zemindar, or person who contracted for the government rent. 

2638. Was there reason to believe that any considerable portion of concealed 
land existed, which in reality was held free of any charge whatever:—Yes ; there 
are lands to a great extent held by persons claiming the free enjoyment of the 
government revenue, under charters of special exemption or assignment, of which 
no complete record has ever been made : there is also much land held by zemindars 
in excess of what appears in the records of the settlement, in some cases many 
entire villages j but as the statements then prepared of the extent of zemirtdaries 
was professedly quite inaccurate, one cannot say with precision whether such excess 
was concealed or not. 

2639. Was an attempt made in 1828 to obtain rent from the rent-free lands?— 
There was then a regulation (Reg. 3, 1828) passed with a view of prosecuting the 
investigation of the titles of persons claiming rent-free lands, and the resumption 
and assessment of sqch as were held under invalid tenures, more successfully 
than had been previously done: but the same tenures had been the subject of 
several preceding laws, and the object was to enforce, though by a different agency, 
rights that were understood to belong and had been reserved to the government 
under the rules of 1793. 

2040. Was the attempt successful ?—1 believe the amount of revenue obtained 
has not been very large j but before I left India a good many cases bad been 
decided, some for government and some against it; statements were regularly fur¬ 
nished, which will be found upon the publie records, 

2641. Was it resisted by the zemindars?—It was petitioned against; I am not 
aware of its being otherwise resisted. 

2642. Do you happen to recollect what was the detailed provision of the regu¬ 
lation ; in what way the collector was directed to set about accomplishing the object ? 
—The chief provision of the regulation of 1828 was the establishing of special 
commissioners in lieu of the ordinary courts. The proceedings of collectors had 
been previously the subject of successive regulations, which it may be right 1 should 
briefly notice. By the rules of 1793 they were required to proceed by suit in 
court, as plaintiff’s, against any person supposed to hold rent-free land without 
a valid tenure, In 1811 (Reg. 8), collectors in the Ceded and Conquered Pro¬ 
vinces were authorized, with the sanction of the revenue board, to resume and 
assess such lands, leaving parties aggrieved to contest the resumption by a suit in 
court: the same rule was subsequently extended to Cuttack in 1813 (Keg. .5), and 
to Benares and Behar and several of the Bengal districts in 1817 (Kegs, n & 21.) 
In 1819 a regulation (2) was passed, providing rules for the conduct of the 
collectors’ proceedings, with the view of giviqg them judicial precision, and autho¬ 
rizing the re venue boards to decide in regard R> rent-free lands, iu all the provinces, 
their liability to assessment or otherwise; with this provision in cases in which the 
board decided for resumption, that if the party gave security for the payment of 
the revenue eventually demandable, he might not only contest the judgment of the 
board by a suit in court, but stay the resumption until the suit was decided. By 
the rules of 1828, on the other hand, the collectors of districts in which special 
commissioners were substituted for the courts, were authorized to give effect to 
their decisions when they might declare lands liable to assessment y the commissioners 
having the power of confirming or reversing or altering the order of the collector 
in casca appealed to them, and of staying the execution of it. 

2O43. Is not the Compauy exposed to considerable risk of loss under the per¬ 
manent settlement; in the case of lands being overflowed by rivers, or injured by 
accident, does not the loss necessarily fall on the government; would not a deduc¬ 
tion take place on that account from the charge made on the zemindar?—There 
have been abatements given in some cases, but they are only given when it is sup¬ 
posed that the zemindar’s loss has been so great as to render him unable to pay the 
assessment; so long as lie continues able to pay it, he has no claim to an abate¬ 
ment, taking indeed, the estate for better or worse. The cases that have occurred 
arc chiefly, I imagine, on the hanks of the great rivers, which frequently destroy 
and create extensive tracts; but so long as the loss does not incapacitate the 
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ir paying the fixed revenue of his estate, or cause him to ask for a new 
no abatement is made, and the amount of revenue lost by such causes 
Icen considerable. 

__ , appears upon the accounts that there has been an increase in the revenue 

produced under the permanent settlement, between 1790-1 and 1801—2 ; is it 
known in what way that increase hail arisen ?—The particulars are all minutely 
detailed in the statements that are annually furnished to government by the revenue 
accouutant, and transmitted home : by an examination of the records every altera¬ 
tion in the government rent-roll might be ascertained. The causes of increase that 
immediately occur to me are, first, the progressive increase that was in some cases 
demanded in the decennial settlement, which ended in 1800; secondly, the re-set¬ 
tlement of lauds held in farm ; thirdly, the assessment of estates held rent-free 
under invalid or temporary tenures. In Behar especially, extensive jaghires, which 
arc life tenures, have fallen in, and everywhere the same thing has happened j or 
rent-free lands, held without a valid title, have been resumed either under decrees 
of court, or in later times by an order of the revenue authorities, or subsequently 
to 1828 by a judgment of the special commission. In some cases, too, as in the 
Sunderbuns to the south of Calcutta, waste lands, not included within any zemin¬ 
daries, have been assessed and added to the public rent-roll. 

2645. Are many of the zemindaries now, in consequence of the descent of pro¬ 
perty from father to sons, held jointly ?—1 believe a great many. 

2646. Does that circumstance produce inconvenience to the government, or 
difficulty in the collection of the revenue, or does it lead to sales?—It sometimes 
leads to sales, and there are cases of considerable individual hardship ; hut the 
process for recovering arrears being the sale of the estate, which is not barred by 
any private disputes, it cannot be said to occasion inconvenience to the govern¬ 
ment. 

2647. Supposing that of the different persons holding in joint-tennney, one 
wishes to take advantage of the others, and to bring about a sale in which he may 
perhaps be able to purchase the other lots, is he able, by letting his own portion run 
in arrear, to force such a sale, or would only his own portion be sold?—It is com¬ 
petent to any co-sharer to apply for separate possession and assessment of the por¬ 
tion belonging to him, and after such application to save himself from the conse¬ 
quences of an arrear on the joint estate, by paying a proportionate revenue; but 
so long as the estate is held jointly, and there lias been no application for a separa¬ 
tion, the government looks to the whole as responsible for the aggregate demand, 
without any reference to the parties to whom it may belong ; and in such circum¬ 
stances one parcener might force a sale unless the others made good the amount 
due from him. 

2648. Was this mode of subdividing zemindaries known in India previous to the 
permanent settlement?—I believe that there was no such regular system of separa¬ 
tion previously to the permanent settlement. In some cast's a zemindaree seems 
to have been regarded as an office, generally of little value. In others there 
appears to have prevailed a spcci^custom of primogeniture ; and although the 
general systora was to recognize theproperty as hereditary and divisible, yet under 
short leases divisions could scarcely be made pending a settlement. 

2649. Are there muny districts in which the right of primogeniture is supposed 
to prevail?—I believe it prevailed in regard to some estates in all the provinces, but 
is now confined to certain extensive zemindaries on the Western frontier of Bengal 
und Behar, where the zemindars are the descendants of old rajahs, who were never 
wholly subdued'iby the governments that preceded us. In cases in whieh it had 
beeu adopted from considerations merely of financial convenience, the custom was 
abolished by the rules of 1793. 

2650. According to the regulations, upon each transfer or each subdivision of 
the zemindary, are not the different owners required by the regulations to register 
their separate possessions, so that the name of each proprietor shall be known and 
recorded ?—Yes. 

2651. Is there reason to believe that that regulation is not obeyed ?—Subdivi¬ 
sions, with a separate allotment of the government demand, must he recorded, 
otherwise successions often take place without registry •, and the people frequently 
use fictitious names. In Bengal, indeed, we inquire very little into the actual state 
of possession, looking merely to the estate as our security. 

2052. What object have they in concealing the names?—It docs not occur to 
me that there is now any sufficient motive. 
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2653. Docs it obstruct the process of sale?—No, it does not. 

2654. You would not know whom to give notice to?—We give notice 1 
spot, in the name of the person who stands recorded upon our books. Hut 1 
concealment of their names may enable them to escape some responsibility for 
offences against the police, or for failure to afford the aid required in the march of 
troops. It is however probably to be ascribed to habits of old date, and cannot 
altogether be accounted for now on any reasonable ground. 

2035. Is there not a portion of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces in which a 
temporary settlement, resembling in its details the operation of the permanent set¬ 
tlement, though made only for three years, has been established r—Many estates hi 
the Western Provinces have been settled upon the zemindary system ; that is to say, 
with middle-nien contracting for the revenue of large tracts, with tenantry under 
them, being owners of the land cultivated by them. 

2656. What districts do you allude to ?—There arc hardly any of the Regulation 
districts entirely free of it, except Bundlecund, in which it is understood that the 
whole of the hind was held by communities of village zemindars, themselves culti¬ 
vating their fields, and accounting to government through their head-men ; aiul 
even there, from the effect of our sales, (many villages having been sold for the 
default of the head-men,) there are many cases in which the contractors for the 
revenue now claim a zemindary interest in the sense of the Bengal code. In all 
the other Regulation districts there were when we got the country, and now are, 
certain portions held of government by tenures resembling closely the zemindarec 
of Bengal: but in the Western Provinces the holder of such a tenure is often called 
a talookdar, and there prevail extensively communities of village zemindars or yeomen 
cultivating the land, which they own either in severalty or in joint-tenancy; such 
communities sometimes paying their revenue to government through a head-man or 
representative, and sometimes through a superior zemindar or tufookdar. In the 
Delhi territory the system of settlement with the village communities through 
their head-men has generally prevailed, and there there have been no sales for 
arrears of revenue. 

2657. The Committee are informed, in the districts about Bareilly, and the 
neighbouring districts, leases for three years were granted to persons called zemin¬ 
dars, and instances occurred of rent running in arrear in that short period, and of 
sales having taken place of some beneficial interest that the zemindar under those 
circumstances was supposed to possess ; arc you aware of it ?—Such sales took 
place extensively in many of the districts; and in all, more or less, in which the 
printed regulations were in force. The tenure sold was sometimes the same with 
that of the Bengal zemindars. In other cases the persons recorded as responsible 
for the government revenue clearly stood forward as the mere representatives of 
a community. In some, though standing in that relation originally, they contrived 
to secure for themselves exclusively the profit arising out of the settlement with 
government ; and generally, though there might be some co-parceners, the two or 
three who catnc forward had their names recorded by our collectors, and stood upon 
the government books as if they were the only,zemindars, while they were merely 
members of a large community, haring equal rights. 

26.58. Whenever they fell in arrear, you sold them all ?—Nobody can tell what 
was sold in such enses. It is a puzzle to this day to say what was sold. 

2659. What state of things has been produced by those proceedings?—Great 
confusion has resulted; the purchasers generally claiming to have acquired a com¬ 
plete property in the villages sold, according to the Bengal rules relative to joint 
estates; and I am afraid that the same thing has occurred in Behar&iand still more 
in Benares, where there are many village communities of whom tne persons who 
appeared upon our books were the mere representatives. Mr. Duncan, indeed, 
prepared special rules for Benares that ought to have preserved the inferior holders; 
but unhappily his system was confounded very much with the Bengal system ; and 
I believe that the courts have ruled that the sale of a village for government arrears 
due by one recorded as a proprietor, absolutely conveyed to the purchaser all the 
rights of property in that village. 

2660. What has been the effect of this;—Infinite mischief. Greater injustice 
indeed no government ever inflicted upon a country. 

2661. Are any measures now in operation to remedy that evil?—It has long 
been an object with the revenue authorities to remedy the evil, as far as could be 
done by arrangements within their competence. The process of sale has nearly 
been abandoned in the Western Provinces; and in 1821 a special commission was 
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J, Vi tit largo powers, to enable them to set aside the sales that had occurred, 
>...d«mne the rights of all persons and classes in the villages sold. Latterly 
power has been extended to the revenue commissioners; and it was 
to form n settlement that should proceed upon a detailed census, speci¬ 
fying the name of every person in each village, with the rights possessed or claimed 
by him ; to lx; followed by a field measurement, and . tile allotment to each person, 
with a separate assessment, of the several fields belonging to hint. The arrangement, 
in short, was designed to define the rights of all, as well as to adjust and fix on 
fair principles the rent payable to the government. The commissioners were 
authorized to set aside sales in all cases of hardship, giving due compensation to 
bond jide purchasers for what they had bought; and in cases of illegal or 
fraudulent sales, of which there were many, the purchasers being government 
officers, they were empowered to set them aside without compensation. I believe 
extensive relief has been afforded by the operation of that law. 

2062. Has care been taken not to put any person in the situation of zemindar, 
by which those evils may recur?— It was specifically provided that the rights of all 
should be ascertained, and that the parties now admitted to engagements should be 
recorded in their real characters, so that the precise nature and extent of the 
interest belonging to them should appear. This may, I trust, without any great 
difficulty, though with much labour, be done, where the government assessment is 
still variable : and the great objection to the permanent settlement is its tendency 
to perpetuate uncertainty as to the rights attaching to the land, which can only, 
I conceive, be clearly ascertained and recorded by a measurement and inquiry as to 
property, conducted field by field. 

2663. Were there not some newly-acquired territories on the coast to the south 
of Chittagong, and those provinces acouired from the Furman empire, brought 
under the dominion of the Company ?— The whole of Arracan has been brought 
under the dominion of the Company. 

2(164. Was not there an attempt made to introduce the permanent settlement 
into those newly-acquired territories ?— Not a permanent settlement. There was, 
however, an extraordinary attempt made by the local commissioners to establish 
the zemindary tenure and Bengal system ; but the moment the government learned 
it, they gave directions to annul the whole arrangement. 

2665. In what way did that attempt arise ?— It arose I believe chiefly from the 
circumstance of the principle officer employed having been secretary to the board 
of revenue, and being full of fancies without knowledge. 

2666. Has not a system been resorted to recently, with a view to remedy some 
of the inconveniences that have been found to result from the permanent settlement, 
of purchasing the zemindaries that have been offered to sale by the government? 
—The Court of Directors have desired thnt it should be done, but I am not aware 
that in the permanently settled districts of Bengal it has been done to any extent 
worth mentioning. There have been a few cases in which the government have 
bought estates alter they had been sold to individuals, with the view of restoring 
and making a settlement with the original owners ; the immediate object being to 
afford relief from a great hardshipf and to repress disorder. But while 1 was in 
India I do not remember any purchase having been made on the principle stated in 
the question. Probably more peremptory orders have reached India since I left it, 
but I am not acquainted with their operation. 

2667. Do you know upon what footing the collection of the revenue has been 
placed in those zemindaries that have been purchased by the government ?— The 
estates I refemfl to were in the province of Benares, which were purchased by the 
government from the persons who had themselves acquired them ut public sales, in. 
order to make a settlement with the village zemindars. 

. 2668. Do you distinguish between the village zemindars and any other zemin¬ 
dars ?— rThe term village zemindars is generally used to distinguish a very numerous 
class of persons in the Western Provinces, often associated m large communities, 
forming, so to speak, the yeomanry of the country ; who ordinarily own and culti¬ 
vate a large portion of the land belonging to the villages in which they reside, and 
also claim a right, corporate or several, in all lands not appropriated to the use of 
others, comprised within the limits of the village territory. 

2669. In tho districts in which the ryotwar system has been established has 
land anything than can be called a saleable value ; have the ryots any interest in it 
of so beneficial a nature that they could sell it ?—I am not aware of any ryotwar 
settlement in Bengal, properly so speaking. I have already mentioned the case of 
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le ryots in the 24 Pergunnahs and in the Western Provinces; where the eu] 

mindars have had the benefit of a settlement with government, there are _ w 

eases in which the property of the individuals is of’ value. The precise value of 
course depends upon the amount of the government assessment. 

2670. Does it depend also upon the degree in which the government assess*- 
ment has been less than the amount which they might have obtained if they had 
not granted a permanent interest to the zemindar, and if they had taken-all that 
the cultivators could have spared, leaving the zemindar only the tenth supposed to 
be assigned to him?—The assignment of a tenth is in a great degree nominal, even 
in the case of contractors for the government revenue ; and in the ease of a joint 
settlement with the village zemindars, as the whole amount of the government 
demand is distributed among them, there is, properly speaking, no such allowance 
given to any one, each paying the quota revenue aud expenses chargeable on his 
own fields. The usual process is for the village managers to collect the rents 
payable by the contract cultivators, and to apply the amount to the liquidation of 
the government demand, as far as it will go ; and then the remainder of the 
government demand, and of the village expenses, is distributed among the culti¬ 
vating zemindars, usually in proportion to the extent of land owned or cultivated 
by each, calculated either by the beegahs it contains or the ploughs it requires to 
till it; sometimes in proportion to the estimated value of the crops grown, and 
sometimes in other ways established by the ofd custom of the place. It frequently 
happens that the amount payable by the villuge zemindars in this way is less than 
that demanded from contract cultivators, and that they have consequently a valuable 
property in their fields; but under our temporary settlements I do not imagine 
they are saleable. In the permanently settled districts of JBehar and Benares, in 
cases in which the communities of village zemindars prevail, the individual owners 
are I believe often able to sell their property for a considerable sum, or to let it for 
a rent much beyond the amount paid by them to government; and as such persons 
stand very much in the place of those who in Bengal have been called khoodkasht 
ryots, a system which secures them in their several holdings might in so far fee 
termed ryotwar. In fact, the distinction between the khoodkasht ryots of Bengal 
and many of the village zemindars of the West may perhaps be mainly attributed to 
this, that the latter belong to communities sufficiently- strong to maintain the 
aggregate demand of government upon their several villages as the basis of indivi¬ 
dual assessment, and to establish a right of property in the lands, their villages, 
corporate or separate, independently of cultivation ; whereas in Bengal, partly 
from the physical circumstances of the country, and partly from the want of vigour 
in the people, the property of the khoodkasht ryots is limited to individual fields, 
and each remains separately responsible for the full government revenue, notwith¬ 
standing the limitation of its demand upon the persons who have entered into 
immediate engagements with it. Where, consequently, the amount demandable by 
the latter has been left unsettled, the ryots of the Lower Provinces are left just as 
if the permanent settlement had never taken place, if not in a worse condition. 

2671. What steps could be taken that would have the effect of restoring to the 
cultivators in Bengal the rights and advantages they appear in many cases to have 
lost, in consequence of the permanent settlement in Bengal?-—It is very difficult to 
say what can be done ; my ovra persuasion is that nothing will answer the purpose 
short of a ryotwar assessment, to be made by officers of government on behalf of 
the zemindars; aud besides the practical difficulties of executing the work, there is 
some difficulty as to the principle to be followed. In cases in which it may appear 
that the legal demand of the zemindar is such as to leave a valuable property to 
the ryot, the object will be accomplished by the full ascertainment and due record 
of the fact; but in other, probably in the majority of cases, I am afraid it may 
be found that in strictness the legal demand of the zemindar is such as, if actually 
enforced, would leave the iyots’ rights of occupancy of no value 5 for the rates 
nominally existing will often be found excessive if applied to the land accurately 
measured ; and in the absence of established money rates, the ordinary measure of 
the government revenue is stated at one half of the gross produce, which I appre¬ 
hend would generally swallow up all rent. Now, subject to certain conditions, the 
contract of the government with the zemindar assigns to him the right off levying 
the full demand that it could itself have justly collected, anti without any such 
obligation as attaches to the government of considering the general good, and as 
makes it our duty to restrict our demand within the legal limit, so as to be con- 
aistent with the existence of private property and the improved comfort of the 

people. 
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bus, the rule authorizing the exchequer to take as revenue one half* of 
ice, which in the hands of government is in tt great manner nominal, (for 
tt ^/unsettled districts we do not, I believe, on an average get more than one 
rofth), becomes in the bauds of its assignees, the zemindars or revenue contractors, 
u real measure of demand : and those persons, in a great part of the permanently 
settled districts, have therefore the power of destroying the property of the inferior, 
just as in the unsettled districts government may, and sometimes does, destroy the 
property of the cultivating zemindars by an excessive demand. For I conceive 
that, taking the general average of the country, if more than a third bo taken 
by government, there can be no private property in the land; that is to say, 
no rent. 

2672. So that in that case the zemindar would have no beneficial interest ?— 
Nothing beyond the profits of tillage, excepting parties who might have some 
special allowances assigned to them, and the owners of particular estates w ho might 
be favoured. Of course different lands will bear very different proportions, but 
speaking generally, I should infer that the legal demand of one half does in fact 
entitle the government (as far as a government can have a title inconsistent with 
the general good), and it also therefore entitles the government assignee, to destroy 
all private property. 

2673. Would you found upou that state of things a right to interfere between 
the zemindar and the ryot?—-The right of interference is clear, and has indeed been 
specifically reserved; and in many cases, I doubt not, the rules against arbitrary 
enhancement of rent would enable us, in making a settlement with the ryots, 
unquestionably to restrict the zemindar’s demand within such bounds as would 
leave the former a property of value in their fields. But in other cases the question 
will arise how far, the government having assigned to the zemindars a right which 
if strictly enforced will swallow up the property of the inferior tenantry, we can now 
come and proceed on general principles to limit that right. If done without their 
consent, we must, I apprefyen^ interfere by a new law, and be prepared to give 
the zemindars compensation, or allow a reduction of revenue. Ihe difficulties of 
the case appear abundantly to evince the inexpediency of assigning to individuals 
such rights as belong to government over the landed property of the country, pre¬ 
viously to a settlement, without seeing clearly what they are and by whom to be 
enjoyed : and were there no difficulties of principle, still the practical difficulty of 
adjusting the relation of the zemindar and ryot, after an assignmeut to the former 
of” all that he can gain by destroying the property of the latter, must be of the most 
serious nature. 

2674. What, is the value of land by year’s purchase in Bengal, estimated by the 
zemindar’s net profit, and what is it in the Western Districts'(— In Bengal I believe 
generally it varies from 16 to 20 years’ purchase upon the net income. 

2675. Is it easy to ascertain what the zemindar’s net iucome has been, when the 
lands are put up to sale?—No, there is no information on that point obtained when 
estates arc sold for arrears. The rate at winch lands are purchased can only be 
ascertained from the general information the natives give as to what they consider 
a good return for their money, or from the sale of estates of which the collections 
may have been made directly by government officers from the cultivators, or in 
regard to which particular circumstances may have afforded the means of making 
a tolerably near estimate of the amount of the gross rental, and consequently of the 
net rent, after deducting the government quit-rent. 

267O. Caff you institute any comparison between the quit-rent and the net 
income, in the old provinces of Bengal and in the Western Districts'—No, J cannot 
with any pretence to precision $ but in the Western Provinces I believe the net rent 
left to individuals to be much less than in Bengal. In some places little if any 
thing is left; in other cases, as has appeared, particularly in regard to some of the 
estates which have been restored to the old proprietors under the operation of 
Regulation No. l of 1821, there has remained a considerable rental after providing 
for the government revenue. The prices paid at public or private sales form no 
just criterion of the net rental; for these must be comparatively trifling so long as 
the settlements arc for short periods. 

2677. Is there anything in the circumstances of the land revenue in Bengal, 
which holds out a reasonable expectation of its increasing in any way ?—Taking 
the whole country, there still remains a great deal of land to be brought into 
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euTtivation ; and other things being favourable, an increase may be expectel 
fat source. 

1678. Is that land all included within known zemindaries ?—In general it is so, 
and in the permanently settled districts the increase must go to the zemindars; 
but there are also considerable tracts not included within the limits of any zenffn- 
daree: for instance, in the near vicinity of Calcutta there is the tract of country 
called the Sunderbuns, which may ultimately prove productive, and which is at 
the disposal of the government. There is also much land held free of assessment, 
under titles stated to rest upon special grants; and if the government could 
resume all the land so illegally held, a considerable addition might be made to 
the revenue. In the Western Provinces, though there has been a great extension 
of cultivation since we acquired them, there still remains much land to be brought 
into cultivation, the whole of which may be assessed, if cultivated, on any fresh 
settlement of the country. 

2679. Is there such an increase of population in the country as to make it likely 
that large tracts will be brought into cultivation ?—The progress of cultivation 
since 1803 in the unsettled districts has been very great, and population I have 
no doubt has kept pace with it. Between Allahabad and Cawnporc, for instance, 
most men who traversed the country before the cession, speak of the existence of 
extensive jungle or forest where the country is now in a beautiful state of cultiva¬ 
tion, and so throughout most of the Dewab. In the district of Gorukpoor. too, 
the progress of cultivation has been equally extensive; but that country having 
been ruined by the Oude governments before we got it, there was a still wider 
field for improvement, and there there is a good deal of land still to be brought into 
cultivation, as there is in the northern part of Rohelcund and in the Upper Doab 
below the hills. 

2680. Is there not great room for improvement in the implements of husbandry 3 
•—Yes, I should think so, and still more by additional irrigation. In many places 
now cultivated with dry crops either wells may be dug or watercourses led, and nil 
immediate change made from very poor to very valuable produce. A considerable 
tract of country on the east and west of the river Jumna is traversed by caimls, 
which the government have recently opened, and which run for about 120 miles. 
The land on both sides, to a considerable extent, will be brought into fine cultiva¬ 
tion, and on the whole, as population increases, tillage may be expected to extend, 
and the government rent to increase. But, on the other hand, there has been 
a tendency in prices to fall of late years; and in so fur as that has arisen froni 
a diminished supply of silver, which has been complained of, I am not able to say 
whether it is likely to be permanent or temporary. If permanent, it must neces¬ 
sarily affect the money amount of the government revenue in the unsettled districts 
at least. 

2681. Do you think that the great apparent fall in prices that has taken place 
throughout the whole of the East is to be attributed to the want of silver ?—I think, 
in our Western Provinces, the fall of prices is probably owing to a diminished sup¬ 
ply of silver, because they had been gradually rising till of late years; and I do not 
see immediately any other cause of the change. In our more recent acquisitions 
the fall of prices is probably in a greut measure occasioned by a temporary glut, 
which seems generally to have followed the activity of agricultural industry, out¬ 
stripping the accumulation of commercial capital and the demand of the growing 
population. 

2682. Do you conceive that the fall in prices can have been ih any degreu 
the effect of a change in the course of trade between India and Europe, by the 
diminished export of Indian produce and manufactures, and a corresponding 
diminution of the import of the precious metals into that country?—The balance 
of trade has considerably altered, and the net import of the precious metals into 
India has been less of late years than it was, while at the same time the transactions 
requiring their use have probably been enlarged. I should think, therefore, that 
prices in India must have been affected by the course of trade, though we still import 
silver to a large amount, taking the whole world over. 
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THE RIGHT HON. THOMAS FRANIvLAND LEWIS, 

jly the Chair. 


Henry Netvnhum , Esq, called in; and Examined. 

•2683* HAVE you ever held the situation of collector in India?—Three times’ 
I have been employed as acting collector of Allyghur, of Cawnpoor, and of Furruck- 
abad, at intervals of several years; secretary to the Board of Commissioners; and 
a member of the Board of Revenue, Western Provinces ; and one of the commis¬ 
sioners under the new system. I arrived in India in September 1803, arid left it 
in January 1831. 

2684. Were you employed in those provinces when they were first ceded ? — No ; 
very soon afterwards. In 1808 I went into the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. 

2685. What were the steps that were taken for the collection of the land revenues 
in those provinces ?—The appointment of collectors and commissioned tehsildars 
in the first instance ; regulations were subsequently published, I believe. I was not 
employed in any distinct office there until 1S10. 

2$8f>. On what footing was the collection of the revenues in those provinces in 
a8lor—They were collected by tehsildars, upon salary and not upon commis¬ 
sion ; the same system as regards the revenue, only that the officers were differently 
paid. 

2687. Did the tehsildars collect the revenues in detail from the ryots, or was 
there any intermediate person between them ?—There were the sudder malgoczars, 
such as the zemindars and farmers of revenue, and other intermediate persons. 

2688. What class of persons do you allude to in using the word fanner? —- 
Fanner is a substitute for the zemindar. 

■2689. Does he contract to farm the revenue? — He contracts with government to 
farm the 'revenue. 

2690. And to collect it in the same way as the zemindar usually does?—Yes ; 
himself taking as his profit the difference between what he pays the government 
and what is paid to him. 

2691. Were they left entirely to the exercise of their own discretion in collecting 
the revenue from the ryots. Did they decide for themselves what portion they 
would take, and from what land it should be taken ? —I fancy they took the utmost 
that the ryot would consent to give; but then comes the great question, whether 
they were not bound to assess the tax or the revenue according to specific con¬ 
ditions and terms. 

•2692. Were there rights and privileges possessed by the different cultivators in 
the villages, which the farmer in the collection of the revenue was bound to recog¬ 
nize and to uphold ?—I should think certainly so, according to the custom of the 
country. 

2O193. Do you entertain any doubt that those rights did exist, and were recog¬ 
nized under the native powers before the provinces were ceded to us ?— They were 
fully recognized, but that they were adhered to in practice by the officers of the 
native government was not probably always the case; they were often invaded, 
and that led to the abuses by the farmers of revenue under the native government. 

2694. Were the native cultivators on the same footing with regard to the pay¬ 
ment of land revenue when under the Mussulman government, as they were pre¬ 
vious to the Mussulman conquest, and when they were under their original native 
princes ?—No ; 1 should think they were placed in a different situation, that they 
had a greater latitude and freedom under their own government than they had. 
under the Mussulman government, and that the Mussulmans took as much as they 
could (that is in the best times of the Mussulman government) consistently with 
the welfare of the people. But when you come to taking a half of the produce, the 
question is, a half of what v it is only a half of the corn produce, not of what is 
supposed the general produce of the country ; and in the corn produce, I fancy it is 
more than a half; because the cultivator is liable hot only to the demand of govern- 
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lent, but he is also liable to what you may call the parish-rate, < 

:penses incurred in collection and management. 

269,5. Do you mean that he is now liable ?—He is now liable. The v 
accounts of the village collec tion are kept shows that there is one head for the demand 
of the State ; then next comes the expenses of the village ; and then there are the 
expenses of the putwarry, or the clerk of the village. 

2696. What, has come to your knowledge respecting the situation in which the 
cultivators were under their native princes; is there any tradition upon that sub¬ 
ject ?—There is a great deal of tradition, and no great deal of historical writing upon 
the matter; there has been so much discussion and debate upon it, that it is 
very difficult to elicit what is exactly correct hud clear; but looking at the old 
established and populous villages, one finds men who have come down by general 
acknowledgment and their own, from time immemorial, generation after generation, 
who have stood in times of difficulty firm to the village, whilst, the zemindars have been 
in a state of perpetual change ; and their being so constantly resident, their digging 
wells and wat ercourses, planting trees, and cultivating the same fields from father to 
son, shows that they have a claim upon the soil, stronger probably than any other 
claim that exists in thq country ; and a3 far as I know, from the general opinion of the 
agricultural population, 1 believe that the right of the ryot is the greatest right in 
the country ; but it is an untransferable right; I do not believe that the ryot him¬ 
self can transfer it, or that the government can transfer it; which gives the ryot the 
advantage, that in case of his being pressed beyond justice, he leaves his lands 
uncultivated, and at whatever time he pleases he can go back and reclaim the 
lands, and ryots holding them will always resign those laudato him at whatever 
time he may return. This right never seems to die. 

2697. Have instances of that kind come to your knowledge in your experience ? 
—Certainly ; the right has been admitted by all ryots ; they themselves maintain, 
that directly the heir of an absconded ryot or the absconded ryot himself returns, 
all lie has to do is to come to a compromise for the crop on the ground, and the 
land is restored to him immediately. 

2698. Did there exist local knowledge as to the extent of the land possessed by 
each ryot, and were there recorded surveys of it and valuations of the land ?—Yes, 
in the village books in which the engagements or pottahs are recorded ; and these 
books exhibit the extent of lands cultivated by each ryot, the amount of revenue 
demanded, the actual payments, and indeed all particulars of the year’s transac¬ 
tions. 

26Q9. What description of pottahs do you allude to; by whom were they granted ? 
—Granted or rather adjusted by the men collecting the revenue, whether zemindar 
or farmer. 

2700. For what length of time were they usually granted?—Generally by the 
year, and sometimes for more, what they call Mooqururee, and go on from year 


to year. 

2701. Do you think that the rights of the cultivators are less secure and less 
efficiently preserved to them now than they were under their native princes ?—• 
They have never been acknowledged by the British, and the law does not recognize 
them ; and I believe most gentlemen of the service hardly admit that they have 
any rights. 

•2702. Do you think that the natives themselves regard the zemindar in the same 
position that we do and have done in our management of those provinces; do the 
natives consider that he is entitled to the rights and privileges, and is bound to dis¬ 
charge the duties which we expect of him ?—I do not know that in regard to the 
'/emeendaree, there is such a thing as an unreserved right, for under the Mussulman 
government the tenure seems to have been in reservation to the power of the 
monarch, or held of him. But the word zemindar is applied to such a variety of 
persons that it is very difficult indeed to answer that question. The village 
zemindar, who possesses what they call the Beswali, or the twentieth part, certainly 
comes very near to the proprietor; but even this right is with reservation to the 
right of the hereditary ryot; he cannot oust the ryot from his possession, and, 
speaking more generally on the zemeendarce, I think it is something more than 
a duty and something iess than a right of property ; you may call it a hereditary 
interest, for he certainly has during his lease a very direct claim upon the waste and 
on whatever may not be included in the engagement of government or alienated b 
grant. The tree, for instance, that grows upon the waste becomes his, as lord of 
the manor. 


2703. Have 
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btavc the village zemindars you are now describing any land allotted to 
ght of their office, in addition to the share which they take as the revenue 
^ cuuKwvy* r — Tliat is more a matter in the present time, I think, of arrangement than 

^ ! oTj uaTspecific acknowledgment, for the English officer, in forming the settlement, 
will give a deduction in money ; the village zemindar, on the contrary, in forming 
his own settlement with the ryots, finds his profit or convenience by ids own land 
being either made liable to a very small tax or being altogether free front tax. 

2704. In the collection of the land revenue in the Ceded Provinces, when they 
first caine into our hauds, by what rule did the collectors ascertain the amount of 
the claim which they were to make in the different districts ; was there an accurate 
survey or valuation?—There was *0 survey of any kind in the first commencement 
of the British rule. The first measure of the British collectors was an adjustment 
of accounts with the officers of the Nuwabof Luc now, which exhibited in detail 
the estates or villages; and their demands on the country, corroborated by the 
records of the canongoes, formed, I believe, the basis of the first triennial settle¬ 
ment which was made for the country. 

2705. Did they grant leases for three years? — Yes. 

2706. In granting those leases did they create any new rights in the persons to 
whom they were grauted ? —1 should think not by the leaSe. A proclamation of 
government was issued, recognizing ns proprietors the zemindars. 

2707. In each district wits there a zemindar at the time of those leases being 
granted r — Those who came forward as zemindars were recognized as zemindars; 
and in the tillages in which zemindars had not been forthcoming, or withheld from 
engagement, agreements were made with farmers who had power of collection. 

2708. What inducement eould any person who was a zemindar have for not 
coining forward : — Because he had the responsibility of a revenue without any 
profit, where the assessment was too high. 

2709. In the provinces which were ceded to us, was the assessment generally too 
high, or was it fair and moderate ?—I should think throughout the territory of 
U linns Alla Khan it was as high as it well could be with any sort of justice; he was 
a skilful but greedy officer of revenue ; and our great mistake was, that when we 
entered we levied an increase upon his settlements. 

2710. To wliat extept did we attempt to levy an increase?— I do not imme¬ 
diately recollect, but there was a considerable increase. 

2711. lias any reduction since taken place?— No. I fancy the gross demand 
has been on the increase generally j but the component fluctuations are so great, 
that it is very difficult to answer that question. 

2712. Is the assessment an even one, or is it unequal in the different provinces ? 
—I should think very unequal, even at this present time, and always has been. 

2713. Under the leases that you have described, what means are taken to 
enforce the payment, if a lessee falls in arrear ?— There is, first, a process against the 
person, a process against personal property, and u process of sale against the 
defaulter’s land. 

2714. Where the leases are of so short a duration as three years, what interest 
can a lessee have which is of a saleable character?—The priority of engagement is 
given to the zemindar ; and the purchaser of even a losing village has profited on 
a revision of the engagement. The sale by regulation transferred the immediate 
property of the lessee (if zemindar), such as his orchard, as well as the lease or 
right of collection. 

2713. Have many sales takeu place ?—I believe nearly the whole country has 
been sold, or a very great proportion of it. 

27iC. Of the Ceded Districts?— Yes. 

2717. Will you have the goodness to state what proportion has been actually 
sold, distinguishing between such properties as have been sold, and those which 
have been put up to sale only ?— It will be impossible to give an accurate reply to 
that question from memory. 

2718. Have you made any approximation to a correct answer? — No; the 
quantum of lands actually sold in each district varies considerably. 

2719. Has the half been sold, or a third, or what portion? 1 — In some cases the 
lands have fallen back again into the hands of the original proprietors, particularly 
when the purchase was made by government, so that it would be hardly possible 
to answer ; but I think that in Cawnpoor there has been one half. 

2720. To what class of persons have they been sold?—Chiefly the native officers 
of government became purchasers, or the persons who were acting for the native 
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/officers of government. The rajah of Benare purchased very largely ii 
wliere his representatives or agents were employed as tehsildars or native ^ 

2721. Have those purchases been interfered with, or have they been confirmed ? 
—I believe they have chiefly been upset by the commission appointed under 
Regulation i,of 1821. 

2722. Are the sales thought to have been imperfect and incorrect?—Yes, 
fraudulent sales* in most cases. 

2723. In cases in which portions of those districts have been actually sold, have 
the rights of the ryots been interfered with ?—I do not believe that we have upheld 
the rights of the ryots in any part; we have hardly yet acknowledged that they 
have any rights ; and the purchasers of lands ha#, throughout the country, left the 
ryots without profits, and often forced them from the lands. 

2724. Was there not a promise understood to have been made on the part of 
the government, that the permanent settlement should be established in those 
districts on the same footing that it was established upon at Bengal ?■—Yes. 

2725. What, in your opinion, would be the effect of confirming that promise ; 
would it be advantageous to the ryots, or advantageous to the zemindars, or to any 
class of persons whatever ?—In estates of considerable profit, by leaving the demand 
upon the ryot unlimitA, the zemindar would profit very largely. 

2726. What would be the effect in districts in which the assessment was so high 
that it could scarcely be realized?—In those villages where the rent was too high, 
the people would be very glad of the promise not having been maintained. 

2727. Are the Committee to conclude that the only persons that could benefit 
by the confirmation of this promise would be the zemindars^jn those districts in 
vvhicli the assessment was modelled and could be collected ; bin; that even in those 
districts the cultivators generally would not be gainers by the confirmation of this 
promise ?— Not gainers under the general regulations. The ryots would be so far 
gainers, that necessity not pressing on a zemindar, lie would have no ostensible 
reason for pressing too hard upon his ryots. In some of the villages there is a very 
great feeling between an hereditary village zemindar and his ryots, so that I believe 
a great number of the Zemindars would apportion their demand upon the ryots 
according to the terms demanded from them by government. In all other cases 
the zemindars would alone be benefited. 

2728. What is the actual condition of the ryots in those countries; have they 
sufficient capital to cultivate thejr own lands, or are they forced to borrow it ?— 

I fear that borrowed capital is the general character of the ryot ; but where he is 
iu full possession of his rights and privileges, and has security, there you will find 
that capital in his possession, and it is shown both in his own comforts and in the 
goodness of his farming stock : for instance, there is a material difference between 
a man ploughing with a pair of half-starved, inferior sized bullocks, Which are pro ¬ 
bably not worth eight rupees the pair, and another man ploughing with a pair of 
fine bullocks, for which he gives from 20 to 25 rupees each. 

2729. Does the system prevail in that district which has been alluded to before 
the Committee under the name of Tuccavy, an advance of money on the part of 
the government out of the collector’s chest, in maintenance of the cultivation of the 
ryot?—That has lately been put a stop to by the government. 

2730. Was it liable to much abuser—I think it was liable to some abuse; but 
of course where there is distress by season and assessment, it is an aid that may be 
absolutely necessary for government to afford, and if it is not done where there is 
distress, the village must become deserted. 

2731. Is the produce of land from season and other causes much more uncer¬ 
tain and variable in those districts than it is in Europe?—I could not say with 
reference to Europe, fori know very little about it; but in a village that is well 
managed, and has its proper agricultural stock, the year of less production throughout 
the country is considered the year of profit to the cultivator. In the years of 
abundant crops and cheapness, the revenue is oftcu tardily discharged. 

2732. Can that be so, except an allowance is made to the ryot in proportion to 
the deficiency of the crop ?—I suppose the price compensates. In the deficiency 
of the crop below a if average one, the price increases in a ratio beyond the propor¬ 
tion of the deficiency of crop. 

2733- Does the value of land vary so considerably that it would be safe for 
a cultivator to undertake for a period of 20 yeurs to pay a fixed money rent, except 
he was sure that deductions would be made to him, if very great deficiency of pro¬ 
duce should occur?—Yes, if the demand was fixed according to his own fair 
© valuation 
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jand estimate of the ability of the fields under him, and at the same time 
e that other people would consider fair on the part of the government, and 
1 some intelligible basis. 

Under the native powers, do you think that there was generally an adjust- 
m year to year? — The rates were generally fixed on erops and soils, and 
that on villages crops varied from year to year; in some years a greater proportion 
of revenue was collected by an estimate of the crop, or by a division of the crop, 
than in others. 

2735. Since the provinces to which you have alluded came under the govern¬ 
ment of the Company, has the general condition of the ryots, and* the general cul¬ 
tivation of the country, improve#? — I should say, that the cultivation had very 
greatly improved ; but I am not satisfied that the condition of the ryot, as fur as his 
own homestead or farming stock, is much improved. 

2736. When ceded to us, had not the country been desolated by wars ?—It had 
been desolated by wars, and it was very generally thrown out of cultivation. There 
were many causes probably which led to that state ; one cannot say that one cause 
operated more than another. 

2737. Has the zemindar any such property in land as ever induces him to invest 
capital in the improvement of it. Are there any instances 4 ^ a zemindar building 
houses for the ryots, or advancing money for irrigation or fencing ? — Many persons 
advocate the zemindary cause by alleging outlay of capital, but it is seldom more 
than a mere current loan, repayable at a very high interest, or, which is worse, the 
repayment in commodity at a very much lower price than the market price; but as 
for any permanent outlay of capital in digging wells and making tanks, 1 fear that 
there are very few Instances of the zemindars laying out capital in that way ; the 
great improvements in the country take place from the junction of the ryots in dif¬ 
ferent labours, at least I have seen them making bunds across rivers, sinking wells, 
making watercourses from tanks, or collections of water, and undertaking many im¬ 
portant works of that kind. 

2738. Do you entertain uny doubt that if the assessment was moderate, and the 
ryot was secure in the possession of his land, pi ovided only that he paid a fair and 
moderate assessment charged upon it, improvements such as you have described 
would be carried to a considerable extant, far greater than they are at present? — 

I consider myself the security of the ryot to be iudispeusable to the general pros¬ 
perity of the country. 

2739. What steps could be taken, in your view, in the Cedel»and Conquered 
Provinces, which would teud to increase the security of the ryot?— The granting of / 
pottahs by government to each hereditary ryot, and giving him a fair assessment. 

2740. How would you ascertain the value of his land, so as to enable persons on 
the part of the government to know that the assessment was a fair one for both 
parties ? — That depends a great deal upon what the government will be content 
with. While the government are urgent for increase of revenue, and apparently 
exciting their officers to assist in the augmentation of their resources, the collector 
probably has not that latitude that he might have ; but an assessment made with 
inference to the established rates of the country, or to some of the rules which the 
ryots recognize, and secured to them by pottali, would, I think, lead to an immense 
increase of production ; for when the ryots arc secured in their possession, most 
trivial things induce a greater produce : for instance, in the hot weather we are 
liable to occasional north-westers, and to showers of rain ; the ryot being secured in 
the possession of his lands, and knowing that he holds on a fixed money-rate, he 
ploughs his land, and the benefit resulting from one ploughing at that time is 
thought to be equal to one coat of manure. Now if he is not secured in his pos¬ 
session, as the engagement usually docs not commence till the period of the rainy 
season, he will not plough his field at that time when it is so important. 

2741. What steps do you think most desirable to be taken for advancing the 
general interest of the community in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, as lar as 
the collection of the laud revenue is concerned ? — Supposing the tenure of the ryot 
as to his hereditary possession, to be admitted, then apottah granted upon the rates 
considered equitable or proved to have becyn long established, weft Id meet the object 
intended in the question. 

2742. What steps would you take for ascertaining the quantity and quality of 
the land occupied by each ryot, so as to enable you to charge him with a fair rent ? 

—Tlfat should he the business of the collectors, who have the assistance of native 
officers of different capacities. The accounts of former years are a guide to the 
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lantity and quality of soil, and when both parties, the government officer ii 
e disposed to an equitable agreement, the adjustment of a fair rent of the i_ 
not a subject of so much perplexity and difficulty as generally represented, frd! 
extreme minuteness of the detail. 

2743. Would a new and general survey of the land be necessary ?—If you want 
the whole country surveyed and mapped ; the measurements otherwise, according to 
the native mode, is quite sufficient. The dealing of the government with the ryot 
should be upon the principle of liberality, and not too strict an inquiry into thomi- 
nutise of his returns and fields. 

2744. Should»the pottah or lease to be granted to the ryot emanate from the 
collector on the part of government, or would it bfe safe to permit it to originate with 
the zemindar or fanner ?—l think it is not very material, so that the pottah is 
recognized by government, and is maintained by the officers of government; pro¬ 
bably there would be a feeling of greater respectability if the pottah were executed 
by the officer of government; however, I am not altogether very clear about that, 
for the great security for the ryot was in times past the accounts of the putwarry, 
in which the operations of the villago were recorded ; and the pottalis inserted in 
that record were quite a sufficient guarantee, in former days, of the ryots against 
the oppression of the zemindar, when the government held a strong hand over all 
classes. 

2745. If the system were adopted, do you think it would have a tendency to 
impede the introduction of more valuable crops, if any such could be found. Would 
the cultivation of indigo, or the cultivation of sugar, be checked by it?—No j on the 
contrary, such cultivation would bo advanced, for you have ijuly to insure a profit 
to the cultivator, whatever may be the crop, uud the cultivation will be undertaken; 
for instance, that of the potato, in which, extraordinary as it may appear, the first 
experiments by the Europeans failed, but those by the natives were successful. The 
sgflltivation of the potato has been carried, or is now in the district of Furruekabad 
carried, to an extent that is scarcely to be believed. I may state, as an example in 
proof, that the fine class of cultivators alluded to grow on the same land a crop of 
indigo, which they cut early in the rains, and then prepare the lands for potatoes, 
and that the two crops will give a return of about 87 rupees per common beegah of 
the country ; but that the rent which they can afford from such a produce is not 
more than four rupees, or four rupees eight annas a beegah ; the produce of indigo 
and potatoes being pressed by an expensive cultivation, whether us regards labour, 
or the manure Employed. I think the men I now allude to would do anything 
possible in respect to cultivation ; they are a particular class of people. They will 
give any price for the manure from the stable ; it is with the greatest difficulty that 
people in the town keep manure from them. As another instance, I might, men¬ 
tion in the pergunnah of Jelaysir in Allyghur, 011 the ryots being satisfied of their 
security, by the execution of pottahs on the part, of government, they had resolved 
to introduce and were introducing the cultivation of sugar-cane, although the general 
opinion was, that sugar-cane had never been cultivated in tire pergunnah previously, 
iu consequence of the great disposition of tfie soil to produce the white unt, which 
is very destructive to the sugar-cane. 
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Henry Newnham , Esq., called in j and further Examined. 

2746. FROM your knowledge of the state of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 
do you think it likely that the amount of land revenue collected will increase or 
decrease under the present system of management?—The present management, 
I conclude, alludes to the settlement now in progress, which is a settlement by 
a very detailed inquiry into the state of the ryots, and the various dealings and rights 
in the villages. From the results which have already appeared in the proceedings 
of the collectors, I should be disposed to think that there will be considerable in¬ 
crease and considerable decrease in the assessments of the several villages; but 
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\fhoIe revenue of the country some small increase may appear ; and this 
l/ensue from raising the rates of land in villages held in^joiut-tenancy 
m the country. 

^ Do you apprehend that tliere has been much land, the existence of which 

' wSseoncealed from the collectors, and which will be brought to charge by the 
inquiries that are now making. Is that one of the sources from which an increase 
of revenue will take place? — I am inclined to believe that the quantity of sup¬ 
pressed villages is altogether over estimated ; but when inquiry into the lands 
of the villages which already stand upon the rent-roll may be extensively effected, 
the excess of land which may be found by measurement will not produce that 
increase of revenue which is anticipated. The ryot, in paying the fixed rates of 
the Mahomedan government, particularly on inferior soils, frequently evaded auy 
over-demand by diminishing the numerical amount of beegahs in Ins possession ; 
and in such case, although an excess of land by measurement may appear, an equal 
increase of revenue will not be obtained, in endeavouring to obtain an additional 
revenue in such cases, and particularly on inferior soils, the ryots are alarmed, and 
often great injury is done by a forced demand of revenue from had land. I have 
often had reason to think that it would be politic not to assqga the poor soils, upon 
which return is uncertain. 

2748. Do you think that any increase of revenue, to a considerable extent, will 
arise from fresh lands being brought into cultivation ?— The general character of 
the lands now remaining waste is, 1 think, of a sterile nature: and not having been 
cultivated in time past, it is probable that the cultivation will not he effected in time 
to come. The quality of land absolutely sterile, though recorded in the accounts 
as waste, is in a proportion that probably is notjunderstood by those who at a dis¬ 
tance hove to overlook and judge on the proceedmgs of collectors. 

2749. What proportion in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces does the sterile 
and unimprovable land bear to that which is cultivated ?— In some of the finest 
villages there are no improvable uncultivated lands remaining, but in other villages 
whole tracts ofland (under the denominatioifof Oosur, Slioor, Bullooa, Pauper, and 
other terms), some producing probably a little grass for the cattle during the rains, 
are entirely unfitted for all agricultural purposes, or even for the growth of wood; 
nothing grows on others. These tracts intersect the cultivated land. 

2750. Does that arise from the sterility of the soil, or from want of water?— 
From the sterility of the soil ; there are many sterile soils. There is the pauper, 
which is a small coat of soil above a substratum of sand; bullooa i.r*a yellow sand ; 
oosur is a soil which seems not to have the power of absorbing water; shoor is 
a soil combined with some salt, which is prejudicial to vegetation. There is another 
soil, called Scijjee, in which soda effloresces, and renders the whole surface white ; 
and there are many other soils, the names of which I can hardly recollect. There 
is one, Teekoor, which is a clay soil, and which, when the sun acts upon it after rain, 
becomes like so many tiles. 

2751. Have you anything to add with respect to concealed land ?—With Respect 
to the coucealmeut of whole villages, or parts of villages, in the Ceded and Conquered 
Districts, I am ihclincd to suppose that abuses ought not to exist, and do not to 
any extent exist; for the records of the Canoongo-office are in the Western 
Provinces nearly complete. And although by the alterations which have occurred 
in the boundaries of one village with auother, the total of lauds in each village, as 
stated in those records, may not exactly tally with the present quantity of land by 
measurement in such village, yet the total lands and total of villages in each per- 
gunnah will be found, on future inquiry, stated with tolerable correctness, or with 
that degree of correctness which may be sufficient to government in the general 
protection of its interests. 

2752. Have the persons who raise the revenue for the government shown any 
great averseness to having the exact state of their villages known ?— Much so, when 
the avowed object of the collector’s inquiry has been increase of revenue ; but when 
the people are satisfied that the inquiry is to lead to a lair and general adjustment 
of all interests and rights connected with the land, the aversion is not maintained. 
Although opposition might be in the first instance evinced, after a time, when 
satisfied as to the collector’s object, the people would rather have the investigation 
than otherwise. 

2753. Does an accurate examination into the quantity of land, and into its value, 
tend to put all parties connected with the payment of the revenue in a better situa¬ 
tion, as well those who farm the revenue, as those who cultivate the land?—With 
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«tbe reservation that the settlement is intended to he a fair one, it certainl^ 
liut then there is also ascertainment and record of the rights of nil the peoplft 
have land, which is excluded from the assessment of government, and the people 
enjoying those rights are generally influential persons, from religion or from service 
to the village. That is ti very considerable portion of land. 

2754. Be so good as to explain to the Committee the nature and extent of those 
rights ?—It is usual in the revenue accounts of the former government to find the 
revenue or jumma, and the ruckbah or lands, stated in totals; and the detail of 
money and land is to be found in the village accounts. Lands given by the govern¬ 
ment, as maaffee lands given .to priests, devotees and temples, by the proprietors or 
zemindars, with the sanction of the local officers of government, denominated Milkeu; 
the mango orchards planted by the inhabitants; lands held in service, such as the 
barber, the blacksmith, the watchman ; places of burial and burning, the site of the 
houses, and several other spots, all come under the head of deductions, and are 
excluded from the assessment of government and c ontrol of the zemindar. 

2755. Are the rights of those persons invariably preserved under all the different 
systems that have been adopted for the collection of the revenue ; or have they in 
any case been infringed upon by auction-sales?—I fear they have been fre¬ 
quently infringed ; but they maintain themselves, in spite of every thing, in a great 
d egrec 

275C. If trees are planted in the land, in whom is the right of the trees?— 
In the plantet; but as soon as the tree is removed, then the land reverts to the 
zemindar. ^ 

2757. In caseR where sales by auction have taken place on account of the default 
of payment of the revenue, when the land is sold, is the right of the planter in the 
tree preserved, or have they been known to lose it ?—W here the planter of the tree 
was in ho way connected with the management of the village, the sale did not lead to 
any interference with the tree; bat where the tree belonged to the defaulter, although 
situated within his own mango orchard, the sale for arrears of revenue was con¬ 
sidered to transfer property in the tree. 

2758. Have any instances come to your knowledge in which two sets of accounts 
were kept by the persons employed in collecting the revenue, and in which private 
accounts of their own were known to differ from those produced to the govern¬ 
ment?—The practice of showing false accounts to the collectors is very general, 
and has arisen from the British having considered the village accountant to be the 
servant of the zemindar or farmer, and not the public servant of the village and 
government; but the false accounts are easily, by inquiry on the spot, distinguished 
from the true ones, by any one acquainted with the several checks. No landholder 
is ever imposed on by false accounts. 

2759. When lands are put up to public sale, is the sale always fairly conducted, 
or have you ever known secret.arrangem6nts which have enabled particular indivi¬ 
duals to become purchasers?—I cannot say that I ever witnessed any, for I never 
sold bill one village during my wJ>oIe residence. I have heard of numerous collu¬ 
sive sales of the nature indicated. 

2760. Is the sale of one of those districts always productive of very great incon¬ 
venience and injury to the persons residing within the district?—Mo one, in my 
opinion, can at all comprehend the numerous evils that arise from sales ; it upsets 
every relation in the village, and by disturbing all interests and the course of dealings, 
is probably one of the great causes which have induced that quantity of litigation 
which has been considered to attach rather to the character of the people than to 
arise from the regulations by which we have ruled them. 

2761. What mode do you think could safely be resorted to for compelling the 
payment of rent suffered to be run in arrear, if the sales were discontinued or less 
frequently resorted to ?—In the Western Provinces, where the collectors are allowed 
a native establishment for the purpose of realizing the revenue, the demand of 
government is so contemporaneous with the collection in the village, that embezzle¬ 
ment is usually prevented. Under the permanent settlement, where there is no 
establishment allowed, sales of land are the only means of enforcing arrears; 
generally speaking, during the last six or seven years sales have fallen into disuse 
in the Western Provinces, and in cases of arrear, the circumstances of the default, 
if originating from over-assessment or calamity, have been reported, and correspon¬ 
dent relief given by government in remission; and in some cases, the defaulter’s 
lands have been farmed. 
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the government sufficiently informed with respect to the extent und the 
f the land within those districts, to make it safe to grant leases for such long 
. 12 years ?—Where the revised settlement has been conducted by officers 

^ofrcompetent ability. However, the great evil is, that too much is demanded 
rather than too little, and wherever too much is demanded, there a failure musi, 
ensue- 

27,63. Are the rents paid by the cultivators to the farmers in money or in kind? 
—There are two principal distinctions in crops, one called Zuhtee, such as sugar¬ 
cane, carrots, tobacco, and several other articles, which have always been and can 
only be liable to a money-rate; and the other, Uralee, on crops such as wheat, 
barley, Indian corn, &c., although in these money-rates are usually prevalent. A 
portion of them in eacli village is still collected by estimate and division ; but the 
tendency of the periodical settlements is to introduce money-rates to a greater extent 
than they before have existed. 

2764. Is the government rent ultimately paid by the farmer to the collector in 
money ?—Always m money. 

2765. In what way does the farmer convert the produce that he receives into 
money ?<—One of the servants of the village is the weighman, and through his 
instrumentality the farmer easily effects the sale of the corn, which is made over , to 
him, to the Bunneeah or the neighbouring merchant. 

2766. Are the districts into which the country is divided for the purpose of the 
collection of the revenue, conveniently arranged ; are they of even size, or do they 
differ much in size ?—Upon the principle of extending the European agency, the 
districts as first established at the cession have been divided into smaller portions ; 

* but in consequence of the difficulty of forming the detailed settlement directed by 
government, the lesser jurisdictions appear to nave had little other effect upon the 
country than insuring in some degree a more punctual realization of the revenue ; 
but. it is apprehended that by the multiplying establishments the increase of expense 
to government has been very considerable ; however, in saying that punctual reali¬ 
zation of the revenue has resulted from multiplying offices superintended by English 
gentlemen, 1 must except the state of Bundlecund, which probably exemplifies the 
absolute necessity of fixing an equitable demand upon the country. The settle¬ 
ment formed by Mr. Wauchope in 180c) and 1810, though at a very considerable 
increase, was punctually realized, and the cultivation was considered to be progres¬ 
sive. A further settlement was made, on the revocation of permanency, by Mr. 
Waring, which, founded upon the basis of the utmost which speculators would 
give, has ultimately tended to throw this fine province, in which the better kind of 
cotton is grown, into a state of confusion and decay. It has within a few years 
been subdivided into two collectorships, and portions of each of those collectorships 
have been committed to subordinate officers; but it seems, as far as my informa¬ 
tion goes, that the injury of over-demand has been so great, that the deterioration 
lias continued, although every means by remissions of revenue have been taken 
by government to prevent further injury. It would he possibly unfair to exclu¬ 
sively ascribe this to the personal conduct of the Officers; for it must be recollected 
that the settlement was made when the idea in India was that cotton could be so 
cheaply grown as to undersell America. The result of this speculation has been 
that there is not, with the exception of the Honourable Company’s factory at 
Calpee, a single screw of the European merchants occupied within the provinces, 
and a decrease in the price of cotton from 18 to 10 rupees a maund must, of course 
have influenced in a great degree the ability of the ryots to makegood the demaud 
against them. In the same way the indigo trade throughout the Upper Provinces 
has fluctuated ; and two such articles as indigo and cotton suffering a great depre¬ 
ciation in price, must have a wide and direct effect upon the state of the cultivators. 

2767. it has been stated by Mr. Mill and by other persons who have been 
examined, who were acquainted with the proceedings of the Company, that direc¬ 
tions have been given and the utmost anxiety been expressed on the part of the 
Company, that a moderate assessment of land revenue should prevail, and that in 
every case in which over-assessment was found to exist, or even supposed to exist, 
liberal abatement should be made, and this under a conviction that nothing tended 
so much to diminish the revenue to be collected for the Company as over-assess¬ 
ment; and that on that account, as well as from a sincere wish thut the cultivating 
ryots should always he in a comfortable position and be kindly treated iu every 
case, a moderate demand should be made. Will you have the goodness to explain 
to the Committee how it is, that if that is the rule which prevails and which is laid 
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down, and generally understood to l>e insisted upon on the part of the^n™>ily, 
such instances can occur as those which you have described to exist ?—* 
merits 1 alluded to in Bundlecund were, I think, previous to the declarations of the 
Court, above noticed; but even with those declarations of the Court, it is extremely 
difficult for the local European officers to be themselves satisfied of the sincerity of 
these intentions, and much more so to create confidence in the minds of the natives. 

I am disposed to think that these views of the Court have not been followed up in 
the most strenuous manner by the government of India; for I would point the 
attention of the Committee to a Statement, denominated (A), which government 
requires every collector to prepare, as explanatory of the propriety of the assess¬ 
ment formed by him ; and I think the inquiry which is directed into the produce 
of the different kinds of cultivation, would, if practicable, convey to every mind 
the idea that the government itself, instead of desiring moderation, is rather cantioutdy 
looking towards the conduct of their officers, in respect to their obtaining as much 
revenue as possible, or if not, giving the superintending authorities the opportunity 
of detecting any remissness. 

* 708 . Be so good as to describe the statement? — It is a statement that was 
sent up by the authority of government, and according to it the revenue officers 
were to report the detailed settlement which has beeu in progress for about ten 
years. 

2769. Is it contained in any regulation ?—It is contained in the orders of govern¬ 
ment ; it is not in any regulation ; it is a lithographic paper. 

2770. What is the date of it ? —About five years ago. 

2771. Was it possible to obtain the information required by the paper to which • 
you have alluded, to the extent in which it was asked for ? — I should say not, by 
no means. 

2772. What was supposed by the collectors themselves, as well as by the persons 
from whom the land-rent was collected, to be the object of this inquiry ? — To col¬ 
lect the utmost revenue, was the general impression upon us all. 

2773. Has it been found practically to lmve an injurious effect upon the culti¬ 
vation of the country ?—As it. was found totally impracticable to prepare the state¬ 
ment on any authentic data, the impression on the country of course has been but 
small, as a knowledge of this statement ^confined to the collectors’ offices. 

2774. ‘Dot s the unsettled state of property, which you have described to be pro¬ 
duced by the sale of land iu consequence of the revenue running into arrear, tend 
to increase crime ? — In my opinion, materially so. As commissioner of revenue, 

I became judge of circuit, and a very great proportion of the crimes, particularly 
murder and affrays, were directly traceable to the want of proper ascertainment and 
recognition and security to the several tenures and rights within the villages. I 
would instance a case of a watchman of the village : he had, by consent of the inha¬ 
bitants, gone to Bundlecund, and after remaining there for two years, returned and 
reclaimed his hereditary office ; this being refused him, he took the opportunity of 
revenging himself by murdering in open day, and before the inhabitants, several 
of the children of the village while collected at play. Animosity, originating from 
disputes regarding lands, descends through generations. 

2775. Has decoity or gang-robbery been increased, iu consequence of the system 
that we have resorted to for the collection of the revenue ?--- So far as the sides 
have unhinged the combination of society, it has decreased the combination of the 
people in their own defence. 

2770. Would it in your own opinion be desirable, in case of establishing a good 
system of revenue collection, to leave the whole regulation of the village entirely to 
some individual, either farmer or other person, who should stand between the go¬ 
vernment and the cultivating ryots, and to abstain altogether from any investigation 
into the actual condition of the ryots ou the land that they occupied , or are you 
of opinion, that iu order to secure the welfare of the occupying ryots, it is necessary 
for the government to have, through their own agents, direct communication with 
them ? — I should say, decidedly, that the hand of government must be active in 
the protection of the cultivating classes, arguing from the mode of government of 
the Mussulmans; and that at one time was very effectual. 

2777. Have you anything to add to what you have ahead) stated ?— In my last 
examination, in speaking of the effect of season on prices, I alluded to the season 
generally prevalent, and not to particular calamity, such as a hail storm and rust, 
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(limited nature ; for in sncli calamity the ryot will often require to be 
tuccavy from government, as under such a confined visitation one or 
may suffer the entire loss of crop, while the surrounding country is 
Secured from any injury. 

Malcolm Lewin , Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

2778. IN what part of India have you resided 0 - In Malabar and Canara, and 
a short time in other parts. 

2779. fa the Revenue department? — In the Revenue department; and I have also 
been in the Judicial department. 

2780. In what way is the land revenue collected in those provinces ?—In Malabar 
and Canara the system is ryotwar. 

2781. What system had prevailed previous to the introduction of the ryotwar 
system ?—I believe that in Malabar and Canara they have never had any other 
system than ryotwar, at leust we know of no other. That system was handed 
clown by Tippoo, and I believe it is the original system. 

2782. Is it a system precisely similar in its detailed operation to that which 
Sir Thomas Munro endeavoured to establish, or does it partake all of a village 
character. No, it is quite opposed to a village system. Sir Thomas Munro was 
collector of Canara in 1800, and he carried on the system in Canara and confirmed 
it there. That was the original plan, and he took great pains with it there. 

2783. Do the native officers exist in that district, and are they employed ?—-In 
some parts ; but the hereditary officers have become generally obsolete. 

2784. Have there been intentionally other persons appointed to do their duties, 
in order to get rid of them ?— I think it is rather accidental than otherwise. I do 
not imagine that, there wits any particular intention of destroying the hereditary 
claim to office ; I should rather imagine that the different collectors supposed that 
they could introduce more efficient officers, and this on experience they found to 
be the case, and in consequence most of them have disappeared. 

2785. Into what subdivisions is a district in Malabar and Canara divided?— 
In Malabar, into ainshums and hoblies ; and in Canara, into talooks, moganios and 
gaums or villages ; they are called villages; but they do not answer to the term 
“ village, as applied in this country ; they are scattered houses. 

2786. What do you know by the name “talook?”—Talook is a portion of 
a province which is placed under the hands of a tehsildar; under his management, 
he has the revenue and the magisterial jurisdiction of it. 

2787. Is the extent and the quality of lands in those districts correctly known ?— 
In Canara the quality of land is understood pretty well in some parts, but not in 
other parts. In some parts the quality of land is ascertained by actually sowing 
the seed, and the produce being watched and gathered by government officers, but 
th at is extremely partial ; it has been done more by way of experiment than on 
a large scale. 

2788. Is the quantity accurately ascertained ?— The quantity in those cases has 
been, 1 should imagine, accurately ascertained. 

2789. Generally -Only where the experiment has been made. 

2790. If' the quantity and the quality arc not known, how is the land assessed?— 
Every field is supposed to produce a certain quantity; it is a sort of system in that 
country that land has been rated at; so much produce and so much seed. The 
difficulty is, not knowing the extent of each estate, and the annexation to estates of 
fields which belonged to other estates. 

2791. If the quantity sown upon a given surface is nearly uniform, and the quan¬ 
tity of seed habitually sown upon a given land is ascertained, does not that, in 
point of fact, amount to a measurement, and is not that a mode by which the quan¬ 
tity is ascertained ? —It is generally known what quantity of seed is required to 
sow each field, and in that way the extent of it is ascertained with sufficient accuracy 
to enable the government to assess the land-tax. The ancient accounts which 
hare come into our possession rate the land in that way, as a field sowing so much 
and gathering so much ; but these accounts do not sufficiently describe entire 
estates, and are frequently not to be depended on. 

2792. Has any detailed survey been carried into effect, or been suggested in 
those cases? — 1 have bceu less acquainted with Malabar than Canara. I served 
for the last few years in Canara. Malabar has been surveyed a good deal, and 
Canara has been surveyed in some degree. 
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2793. - Is a general survey in progress ?—I understand that a general V, 
n progress. During the time of my residence in Canara it ,was frequently 
mended ; in fact, it was the opinion, I believe, of every public officer resident in 
Canara,' that it was perfectly impossible to arrive at an assessment which was at all 
just on each estate, without a survey taking place ; and I believe those opinions have 
been expressed by every officer in the district. 

2794. And in consequence a survey is in progress ?—I cannot state certainly 
that a survey is in progress, but I believe it is. 

2795. Is the assessment of the land higher or lower than it was when it first 
came into onr possession r—I believe that in Malabar it has remained the same, 
but in Canara it has undoubtedly remained the same. It has been reduced in 
a few cases where the assessment has been found obviously too high j and in the 
year 1820, I think, or 1S21, Sir Thomas Munro allowed a very partial change of 
assessment to take place, formed on an average of past collections, commencing 
with the period of our getting the rule of Canara; the assessment was formed on 
an average of 17 years past collections; but that; average was not carried to the full 
extent, it was checked where the average would have been below the shist. The 
ancient system is called shist and shamul. Sham til means merely an addition ; 
and where the average assessment did not go below the shist, it was allowed to 
take place; but where it would have invaded the shist, it was not allowed to take 
place. 

2796. Has there been any marked fall in the prices of agricultural produce in 
the districts of Malabar and Canara of late years?—Very considerable indeed. 

2797. Has that produced great difficulty in the collection of the revenue, or have 
abatements been made?—Abatements have been made from year to year, and 
abatements are expected by the board of revenue and government every year. In 
fact, in the annual report on the assessment report, there is a column into which 
the amount recommended for abatement is to be inserted. It has produced great 
difficulty in realizing the assessment. 

279b. What has been the amount of the fall in prices, speaking on the average, 
of short periods ?—Not less than ,50 per cent., I should think. 

2709. To what causes do you attribute that; are they permanent or temporary ? 

I should think they arc permanent. I have expressed that opinion in a report 
I wrote : they have been declining gradually ; and I think that the fluctuation lias 
not been to that extent lately, to admit of the probability that they will rise again. 

2800. Are there not some districts that lie to the northward that were supplied 
with corn from Malabar and Canara ?—They are at the present time ; but the sup¬ 
ply of those northern countries has of late diminished, in consequence, it was sup¬ 
posed, of those countries which formerly received a supply from us having now 
supplied themselves from a. cultivation. 

2801. Do you allude to Guzerat aud Cutch?—Yes. 

2802. In the report you have alluded to, have you stated that, in your opinion, 
the present assessment has become too high ?—Yes ; that has been stated by the 
officers in the district. 

2803. What instructions have been issued in consequence of that r—I believe at 
the time I left India no instructions had been issued. 

2804. How long were you in charge of those districts r —*1 was not in charge of 
them ; I was sub-collector in Canara for five years. I had charge of the northern 
division of the district. 

2805. Had the fall in prices produced a very injurious effect upon the state of 
the cultivators?—It produced a very extreme condition of poverty, and that ren¬ 
dered necessary unusual advances, called tuccavy, on the part of government, to 
enable them to carry ou that cultivation. Those advances have latterly increased 
to such an extent as to almost give an appearance of the government laying put 
money by way of investment. 

2806. Was interest paid upon them r —I am not quite sure whether interest was 
demanded or not; but I think not till the period had expired for repayment, if it 
was not then paid. 

2807. What are the principal products of the two provinces of Canara and 
Malabar?—Rice, cocoa-nuts, cardamoms, pepper, sandal-wood and beetle-nut in 
large quantities. 

2808. Are all those commodities productive of land revenue upon the sale of 
them ?—Cardamoms have been considered from time immemorial a royalty ; I am 
speaking of Malabar. In Canara they are the property of the ryot, and are culti¬ 
vated 
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!i with other garden produce. They are an indigenous mountain 

? jn Mafebarw where, I believe, the only care bestowed on them is burning 
round them. The government now derive a revenue on cardamoms)in 
, through a farmer who engages for the whole produce, paying the moun¬ 
tain proprietor his share of one-half in money, at the price at Which he farms the 
produce from government. The farmer takes the farm in the aggregate, paying for 
it at a certain rate per caudy, according to the amount of produce be calculates on 
being able to realize. He sells the produce to the export merchant on the coast. 
The other commodities mentioned in the question are subject to a duty on expor¬ 
tation, whether by land or sea; and those produced iu lialaghaut, to a high hulut 
duty on a high tariff' valuation. 

2809. Is this the system that we found adopted ?—Yes, in part; but it is con¬ 
ducted by us with more rigour than formerly. 

2810. What is your opinion of that system; is it a good one or a bad oue?— 
I am not prepared to give an opinion about the system in Malabar. It appears to 
me in Canara to be like the other part of the system there ; it has been found to 
check production. In the northern part of Canara, above the Ghauts, a disposition 
has been manifested to abandon garden cultivation. 

281.1. Have you any means of knowing what advantages the government derive 
from their monopoly of cardamoms ?—It is beneficial, no doubt, but not to any 
great degree, from the quantity produced not being very large; they get about 
50 per cent, from it. 

2812. Is the cultivation of tobacco a monopoly in either of those provinces?— 
There is no tobacco grown in either one or the other. Canara is supplied almost 
entirely from Mysore, deriving Occasional assistance from the province of Coimba¬ 
toor, which supplies Malabar. 

2813. Is it a monopoly in Coimbatoor ?—I believe it is not a monopoly, except 
in one kind, namely, in that which is supplied to Malabar. 

2814. In what way is the contract for the tobacco grown in Coimbatoor, and sold 
in Malabar and Canara, disposed of; is it put up to public sale?—It is put up to pub¬ 
lic sale in Canara ; but Malabar is supplied through the collector of Coimbatoor. 

2815. Is it by public bidding or tender ?—By tender. A proclamation is stuck up 
about the collector’s cutchery, notifying that tenders will be received for the supply 
of so much tobacco as is supposed to be requisite for the consumption of the 
season. 

2816. ' Who decides, when the sale has taken place, which of the bidders shall 
have it?—The collector decides in the first instance, subject to the ultimate decision 
of the Board of Revenue; and the government considers itself to have the right of 
rejecting a tender, without stating the grounds on which it acts. 

2817. Does it go to the highest bidder?—I cannot speak to that; I am not 
aware of any person haring been rejected. 

2818. Is there any .cotton grown in Malabar and Canara?—It is in very small 
quantities indeed; but I believe it is wild, almost entirely. 

2819. Is the cultivation prohibited ?—No, not at all. 

2820. Is the country unfavourable to the growth of cotton ?—T should imagine 
that the country is unfavourable to the growth of cotton; that which grows wild is 
a species useless for purposes of manufacture. 

2821 From whence is it supplied with cotton ?—From Tinnevelly, Coimbatoor 
and Mysore, I should imagiue ; but as there are no manufactures to any extent 
in cither Malabar or Canara, the quantity imported must be small. 

2$22. Is it free, or is it placed under any regulations?—It is free, but subject 
to a transit; duty of five per cent. 

2823. May any person who wishes purchase cotton in Coimbatoor, and sell 
it in Malabar and Canara ?— I fancy so ; I am not aware of any obstruction. 

2824. In what way are Canara and Malabar supplied with salt ?—It is a mono¬ 
poly. Mulabar is supplied by Bombay entirely, it has no manufacture of it; 
Canara supplies itself, and manufactures the salt by solar evaporation. 

2825. Is similar manufacture by solar evaporation prohibited iu Malabar?—It 
is prohibited. 

2826. Effectually prohibited?—It is prohibited by the rules of government, but 
it does take place, illegally, no doubt; persons supply themselves, notwithstanding 
the punishments which are held out. 

2827. With what duty is it charged?—There is no duty upon it: it is brought 
chiefly as a ballast in the merchant vessels, and the Company purchase it at Malabar 
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20 to 24 rupees per garce, and they now sell it at 105 rupees pergJ 
price has lately been raised from 70 to 105 rupees, that jjs the-monopoly p 

Innaca manufactures its own salt, and it is manufactured by the ryots in their own 
lands. 

2828. Is there any* duty charged upon that?—Government purchase it from 
them at a given price, which averages, I think, 12 or 13 rupees. The price there 
is very much reduced, in consequence of the land-tax which was on the lands which 
formed the pans having been lately taken off. 

2829. What regulations are established for the sale of salt in Malabar and 
Canara?—The same regulation applies to both in the sale of salt. 

2830. Do the government sell it openly and in small quantities, or in large?— 
They sell it in any quantity ; the smallest quantity is a marekal, tlxat is a four- 
liundredth part of a garcc. 

2831. What proportion does that bear to a bushel?—I should think about 
a fourth of u bushel. 

2832. Is the price much enhanced before it comes to the consumer?—I do not 
conceive that the price of salt is much enlianced before it comes to the consumer 
on the coast. 

2833. Is it much adulterated before it comes to the consumer?—I should think 
there is no doubt about that, especially in the inland part of the district. 

2834. Is the price of salt considered to be enormous?—Very enormous; it must 
be, because it leads people, in order to get it without payment, to all sorts of offences; 
the offences are innumerable which nre committed against that regulation. 

2835. All connected with smuggling of some sort?—TI hj illicit making of it. 

2836. Are the punishments for the offences very numerous ?—The punishment 
for offences against the regulation is by way of a civil suit. Suit is hied for tho 
recovery of three times the amount of the value of the salt found, and if the party 
cannot pay that, imprisonment at the discretion of the judge ; they are liable to 
that; but there is always a fixed period of imprisonment. 

2837. Are there very many actions depending in the courts arising out of offences 
of this description ?—Not many actions are brought before the court, because they 
very frequently happen at so great a distance from the court itself, that the punish¬ 
ment of sending a man there would he considerably more than the offence would 
warrant; .so that the law in nine cases out of ten is quite inoperative ; l may say, 
99 out of ipu. I myself omitted in numberless cases of tqjjacco and salt, in con¬ 
sequence of the distance; I should have bad to send a party 150 or 200 miles, in 
order to get. the fine of half a rupee imposed upon him ; there was no immediate 
jurisdiction. 

2838. Has the evil been much increased in consequence of the augmentation of 
the upset price of salt?—It is felt in the usual way of deteriorating the condition 
of the poor. 

2839. Are you prepared to say what improvements could take place in the supply 
of salt?—By allowing the manufacture to take place under an excise duty, or allow¬ 
ing it to be imported under a customs’ duty. 

2840. Not letting the government interfere in the sale?—Not allowing the 
government to interfere in the sale. The government, by adopting either of those 
plans, or both conjointly, would certainly save a great expense in tne establishment 
they are obliged to keep up of goolahs where the salt is stored, and a large esta¬ 
blishment to protect the manufacture ; and although they might lose in one'Case, 
which is entirely a suppositious case, they would yet gain sufficient to make up the 
incidental loss. But 1 imagine that the salt monopoly is not felt so much in that 
part of Malabar and Canara which is on the coast, as the tobacco monopoly is felt, 
which provides a dear and frequently a bad. article. The salt monopoly is.felt very 
much in the inland part of the district, where the expense of carriage increase* 
the value so greatly. It requires to carry 105 rupees worth of salt, at the very 
least, 50 or 60 bullocks; when that is stated, the augmentation of price is evident 
at once. 

2841. Would it not be more advantageous to the government, and certainly so 
to the cultivators of land, to do away altogether with the prohibitory monopoly of 
tobacco, and to permit any cultivator who wished to grow tobacco, provided only that 
he made kuowu his intention to the Collector; and that his lands were assessed with, 
an additional rent corresponding with the additional value of the crop? -I think that 
mode would be in every respect unobjectionable, and quite consistent with,the system 
of assessment which has prevailed; Were a cultivator now cultivating paddy land 
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ie collector for a given assessment on a piece of laud which he eon- 
j/nvelrtingrinto n garden, there would be no difficulty whatever in fixing 
.ssessmenV; cowl would be granted him until the trees which lie proposed 
_ J begun to bear, and lastly had arrived at maturity, and his assessment 
volt Id increase gradually until the trees were in full bearing* ' The same system 
would answer for tobacco, which is an expensive cultivation. 

2842. Has this system ever been under the consideration of the government?—* 
I am, not aware that it has in Malabar* 

42843. Cart one individual sell salt to another in those provinces, or must they 
bny at the bazaar of the district?—They roust buy in the first instance from the 
Company. 

2844. Can no individual retail it?—Net unless he has first purchased it from 
the Company. The owner of the salt-pan who manufactures it would be liable to 
bfe ’punished for touching the salt which he manufactures in his own pan. 

2845. Have any disturbances taken pl^ce in either of those provinces of late 
years?—Canara about a year ago was in a state of open insurrection. 

2846. From what cause?;—From low prices, combined with the monopolies of 
salt and tobacco. 

2847. What steps were taken in order to quell those disturbances ?—The collector 
was changed, inquiries were instituted, and large remissions were made. 

2848- Has tranquillity been restored ?—I understand so. 

2849. Are the people now in a satisfactory state, or are larger remissions still 
required?—I am not aware what remissions are now required since the reductions 
which have been made. 

2850. Is the collection of the revenue under the ryotwar system very expensive 
in detail?—No, 1 think not; very cheap, I should imagine; 1 believe it is cal¬ 
culated at five per cent., or not even so much; but it would be extremely difficult 
to make a correct calculation, because the revenue officers and the police officers 
perform the same duty. 

2851. From the experience that you had of collecting the revenue under the 
system which prevails in Malabar and Canara, do you think it is the best that is 
in practice?—It seems to be a system peculiarly adapted to that country, which 
is subject to the influence of seasons more than any other, heavy rains and other 
causes. 

28$2. Is there any annual valuation made?—No annual valuation is made 
throughout the district; the ryot receives a pottah, and he knows what he has to 

f ayftccordiug to that pottah, and the government knows what each land is to pay; 

ut on sufficient cause shown he may obtain, at the annual settlement of liis rents, 
a deduction in the government demaud. 

2853. Is there ahv concealed land ?—There is in every part of India, I should 
Imagine ; but to a very small extent in Canara. 

2854. Are there extra cesses?—There are professional taxes ; none other that 
I am aware of. 
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THE RIGHT HON. THOMAS FRANKLAND LEWIS, 
in the Chair. 


Lieut.-Colonel William Colebroohe , Royal Artillery, called in ; and Examined. 

2855. THE Committee understand that you have served as a Commissioner of 
Inquiry in the island of Ceylon ?—‘I have served for nearly two years, engaged in 
inquiries in the island of Ceylon, as one of His Majesty’s Commissioners. 

2856; Was your attention directed principally to the collection of revenue for 
the island of Ceylon?—My instructions required me to enter into the investigation 
of the whole system of the government of Ceylon in all its departments, civil, mili¬ 
tary, judicial, rcveifind and commercial. 

2857. Have you at, any period of your life been conversant with the territories 
of the East Indies which belong to the East India Company ?—I was employed in 
different parts of India between the year 1809 and 1820. 
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858. In which presidency have you been employed?—In the different ] 

< tienciesr. f served with the Madras army during the disturbances in 1809; 

.. the Bengal and Madras armies in the expedition to Java in 18»n ; in Upper India 

i%z: during the Pindaree war in 1817, and with the Bombay troops in Western India 
in 1818 and 1819. 

3859. When were you last in Bengal ?—I left Bengal in tho year t 820. 

2860. What effect has, in your opinion, been produced upon the wealth and 
comfort of the inhabitants of the Lower Provinces of Bengal by the permanent 
settlement?—So far as my general observations have gone, I think it lias tended to 
the general prosperity of the province of Bengal, but it has operated prejudicially i 
to the ryots. 

2861. When you say it has operated beneficially to tlie wealth of the inhabitants 
of Bengal, do you mean principally to that class which is recognized as landowner-3, 
the zemindars ?—I think, by limiting the demand of the government upon thb’ 
land, that it has led to the etnployment|pf capital, and to the improvement of the 
resources of the country. 

2862. Has cultivation been much extended in the Lower Provinces of Bengal 
since the permanent settlement ?—I believe so; I am speaking generally upon the 
subject. 

•2863. Do you think that as large a portion of the value of the produce of the 
land is extracted from the ryots by the zemindar, as takes place either in Madras 
or in Ceylon?—I can only answer that question generally, having less detailed 
information with regard to the condition of the ryots in Bengal than in other parts 
of India - y but I can state that the peasantry in Bengal appear to tie very poor, and 
so are the peasantry under the ryotwar settlement at Madras. Although the Cin¬ 
galese have suffered- from the government monopolies, from the restrictions on . 
trade, and the forced labour exacted from them, I believe that there are no peasantry 
throughout the territories of the East India Company who are so much at their ease 
as are the peasantry of Ceylon, where no zemindary or ryotwarry settlements have 
been made. I can only attribute this to the circumstance, that the demands of the 
government upon the land have been more limited in Ceylon than in any parts of 
the continent of India, rarely exceeding a tithe of the produce, and sometimes less. 

1 would add, that the general appearance of tho peasantry in some native states bf 
Central India that I visited in 18]8, indicated that they possessed more comforts, 
and were altogether in a better condition than the peasantry generally in the Com¬ 
pany’s territories. I allude to some partsof Bundelcund. Where the native states 
are not upheld by the British authority, the governments are weak, and the people 
resist their extortions : under the East India Company, the people cannot resist or 
evade the assessments, which are often exorbitantly high. 

2864. Is there auy reason to believe that the zemindars treat the cultivating 
ryots with more kindness and more leniency than they are treated in other districts 
in which they arc more immediately dependent on the officers of government?— 

In those parts of India where the peasantry are in direct relation with the officers of 
government, their connexion must be more with the native than with the European 
officers; and 1 should certainly consider that the relation subsisting between any 
class of native landholders nud the peasantry of the country, if not more advantageous 
to the peasantry, would at least be more congenial than their relation with the native 
functionaries, who are ordinarily employed in collecting the revenue. From my 
experience of the class of native officers employed in Ceylon and India in putting 
in force a strict system of revenue, I should think they are not calculated to make 
our sysiem popular with the people. 

2865. Before the permanent settlement was established in 1793, were the ryots 
possessed of any rights similar to those which exist in other Hindoo societies, which 
have not been effectually preserved to them under the regulations of that settlement?.. 
—Having no direct information upon the nature of the tenures that subsisted pre¬ 
vious to the permanent settlement in Bengal, I could only refer to those works 
in which I may have taken up the opinions I have formed on that subject, . I have 
understood that a settlement of the lands about Calcutta had been made previous 
to 1 793 upon better principles. My reason for thinking that the ryots suffered 
under the permanent settlement wus, that in other parts of India, where the 
ancient institutions of the country have been better preserved than in Bengal, the 
ryots had rights which were as well defined and established as those of tho zemin¬ 
dars, and that the settlement had the effect of divesting the ryots of their rights 
which the government afterwards interposed to protect. In some parts of India, 
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^rmanent settlement has not been introduced, the lands are either cul- 
fommon by the ryots, or possessed by them singly, or by zemindars imder 
inures, such as we find them in Ceylon. The lauds in the Kandyan 
tires of Ceylon, when uot freehold, are either tributary to the lord, or to the 
sovereign, or to the temples. There are many ancient grants, and a title may he 
wow acquired by 10 years’ undisturbed possession ; it was formerly 30 years. 
The people clear and cultivate lands, and being willing to place themselves under 
protection, they hold a sort of fealty to some authority, to whom they render certain 
contributions aud services. From the prevailing disposition to dedicate their lands 
to temples, there is a regulation to prevent it without the sanction of the govern¬ 
ment. I consider that the ryots are owners of the land, holding under certain chiefs 
or authorities, and that their rights are therefore the first to claim protection. The 
Kandyans dispose of these lands by will, and the tenants of the sovereign acquired 
hereditary titles, on any transfer of his rights of service, or of contribution from 
the land. 

2866. Is not salt produced by the operation of natural causes in the northern 
parts of Ceylon r—-It is on the northern and eastern parts of Ceylon. 

2867. Is it of such a quality, ami enn it be obtained at such a cost, as to make 
it likely that a profitable export could be made of it to Bengal ?—Most un¬ 
questionably. 

•2868. Has at anytime such an export taken place?—My impression is, that 
before the Dutch monopoly was established, the eastern coast of Ceylon must have 
supplied Bengal with salt. The largest formations arc on the eastern coast, at a 
place called Hambantotte. The ruins of tanks and other works iudicate thut the 
district must have been at one time populous; it is now nearly deserted. This 
district is called the Mahagampatoo, or Province of the Great Town. The situation 
is exceedingly favourable for exporting of salt to Bengal, and the supply is abundant, 
of fine quality, and very cheaply procured ; it is produced within a few yards of the 
sea-shore, in leeways or pits, and in greater abundance than the government has 
required, or with its monopoly has been aide to collect. 

2869. Do you happen to know auything of the production of salt on the coast 
of Coromandel ?—I took some evidence on the subject in. the course of my inquiries 
at Ceylon. 

2870. Can you inform the Committee whether it differs in quality from that 

which is produced in Ceylon ?■—The Coromandel salt in, I understand, of inferior 
quality, although the climate of the eastern coast of Ceylon is nearly the same an 
that of Corofnandel. 1 should explain, that the salt formations are occasioned by 

the prevalence of drying winds during the north-east monsoon. To these winds 
the eastern coasts are exposed, anil the rapid evaporation after rain causes the deposit 
of salt in greater or less abundance, according to the season. If rain falls after the 
salt is formed and before it can be gathered, the supply is lost. 

2S71. Do you believe salt tof be formed more abundantly on the coast of Ceylon 
than at Coromandel r—I believe the salt of the northern and eastern coasts of 
Ceylon is in greater abundance than the salt of Covolong, which is the best salt 
procured on the coast of India. 

2872. Have you any reason to believe Bengal would be supplied more cheaply 
from that source than from any other?—From the inquiries I made among com¬ 
mercial people in Ceylon as to the price of salt in India aiul at Ceylon, it appears 
that the salt of Ceylon can be exported at two-thirds the price of the coast salt. 

2873. From what port do you export it ?—It may be exported from several ports; 
from Jaffna, Trincomalee, Batucalo, Hambantotte and others. 

2874. What are the regulations, which now obstruct the trade ; do they exist in. 
Ceylon or in Bengal, or in both ?-—The government of Ceylon has allowed salt to 
be exported on application, but the trade is obstructed by the government of 
Bcugal. There was a correspondence between the governments some years ago. 
Tlie Ceylon government applied to the Bengal government that a merchant might 
be permitted to export a cargo of salt from Ceylon to Bengal, he having ascer¬ 
tained that he could undersell the Bengal salt. The cargo was admitted, but the 
trade was afterwards stopped. General Brownrigg, the Governor of Ceylon, urged 
it on the ground that Bengal then exported grain to Ceylon, and that tho produce 
of the island ought to be taken iu return. A reference of the question was made 
to England from Bengal. Ceylon at present imports rice from the Coromandel and 
Malabar coasts. It, was clearly shown that the obstruction lay entirely with the 
Bengal government. 
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2875. Is the supply of salt to the inhabitants of Ceylon a government^ 

'poly ?—Entirely ; and it is a monopoly which has grown up in a great degrw. 
has been ‘rendered, touch- more strict under the British Government than it was 
under the Dutch. 

2876. Would it, in your opinion, be possible, if desirable, to give up that mono¬ 
poly, and to collect a revenue upon it, upon the principle and under regulations 

imilar to those which were established in Great Britain for the purpose of col¬ 
lecting the duty on salt?-—T consider it most desirable that the monopoly should be 
relinquished, and the tax given up, as soon as the revenue can be spared, i think 
it is practicable, in the mean time, to introduce a better mode of collection, 
A large revenue is collected in Ceylon upon the consumption of arrack, by means 
of licenses. 

2877. Is not that the ca.se at the presidencies in India also?—I believe the 
Madraif government monopolize the sale of spirits at the presidencies. It is a sub¬ 
ject which l am anxious to notice, because there are very injurious restrictions upon 
the trade between Madras and Ceylon. 

2878. Upon what footing does the salt monopoly stand in Ceylon?—The 
government collects and stores the quantity of salt it requires in the season, and 
sells it by wholesale at a monopoly price to retail dealers, who dispose of it with 
a profit to themselves. 

2879. Can you form any opinion of the difference between the natural price of 
salt, and the price at which it is now actually sold to the consumers ?■—It varies at 
every place: for example, near the salt pains, where it spontaneously forms, the salt 
is of no more value than water would be ; there is only the trouble of collecting 
it. In other places the expense of transport must be added. The government 
have superndded to that a monopoly price, which in some places is stated to be 
800 per cent, above the natural price : the consequence of the monopoly, and this 
great difference between the price at which the government collects, aud the price 
at which it sells the article, has been, that it has induced smuggling to a great 
extent. In some places people can collect salt at their doors, and they naturally do 
so. In seasons of drought m which the com crops fail, they collect and carry it to 
the interior, where they can exchange it for grain. To remedy this, I have recom¬ 
mended an immediate reduction of the high monopoly price, the free use of salt in 
the curing of fish, and the free exportation of it. 

2880. If n trade between Ceylon and Calcutta in salt could be fairly promoted 
by such an alteration in the present revenue laws in Ceylon a s would remove the 
obstructions that they now impose, would you recommend that the salt should be 
exported from Ceylon entirely without duty, or that a duty of any kind should be 
collected previous to its transport?—I have recommended that it may be exported 
without any duty whatever. 

2881. Would that, in your opinion, lead to frauds and evasions in the duties 
which you would propose to collect in Ceylon ?—I do not think it would ; I think 
it would check the inducement to commit these frauds, by affording a resource 
to the inhabitants of the salt districts in years of scarcity. It would be export¬ 
able from places where there is always an officer who has the charge of the lee¬ 
ways. If it were exported free of duty, it would not be admissible into any of the 
ports. 

2882. Suppose that all the salt consumed in Ceylon was liable to a considerable 
duty, would it not be easy, under the regulations you recommend, to take a cargo 
a certain distance out to sea, and then smuggle it into the different ports olf the 
coast of Ceylon, and in that way avoid the duty?—It would not be worth while to 
do so. Less risk and expense would be incurred in collecting and conveying it 
inland from the leeways. 

2883. Would not that expose them to the cost of inland transport; and might 
not that, be avoided by carrying it out to sea ?—There is at present a great deal of 
smuggling carried on in all ways, and probably this would prevail under any modi¬ 
fication of the law. It would not be increased by allowing the' export of any quan¬ 
tity duty free from certain ports, arid in the registered vessels which navigate to 
Bengal and the eastward. The government, of Ceylon, having encouraged the trade, 
must be convinced that there is no risk of its interfering with their monopoly within 
the is’and. 

2884. In establishing a trade in salt between Ceylon and Bengal, would it be 
necessary to have other alterations in the customs between the two territories?— 

1 think the customs between the two territories should undergo a generul revision ; 

they 
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£ operated not only injuriously in regard to the trade in salt, but in respect 
^.^braoches of pommeree. I woulddratance particularly the trade in Ceylon 
rd^tftuPin Ceylon tobacco. Moreover the regulations of the Company’s ports 
me to vary in nearly every one of them; the dutiesi^are not the samp 
in all these ports. The inhabitants of Ceylon and the continent are connected in 
a thousand ways, aud might carry on a most profitable intercourse, but they are 
cramped aud restricted in a manner that proves very injurious. 

28:85. Do you know whether similar complaints exist on the part of the traders 
in the Company’s dominions with respect to the duties levied in Ceylon?—I am 
not aware of those complaints, but it is very possible they do exist; aud I certainly 
consider that in any arrangement to be made-they should be reciprocally advan¬ 
tageous. 

2886. Would not you recommend the abolition of all export duties,?—I have 
stated in my report that I recommend a gradual abolition of the export duties in 
Ceylon, imposing moderate duties on the articles imported. The customs’ revenue 
lias very largely increased : it now constitutes three times the amount of the land 
revenue of Ceylon, even in the present depressed state of the trade, and notwith¬ 
standing the monopolies of cinnamon, salt, tobacco and other productions. The 
customs are a branch of revenue that t think most desirable to encourage; the 
duties are very cheaply collected, and I would rather that they were more gene¬ 
rally collected in the form of an import than an export duty. 

2887. Is there an extensive demand in the Madras territories for the arrack of 
Ceylon ?—The Ceylon arrack wa3 in great request during the war, and the naval 
contracts were entirely supplied from that island, Madras imported a large quan¬ 
tity, hut some years ago a very heavy duty was imposed on the arrack, which has 
operated tp its exclusion nearly from the Madras market. I dare say it has led to 
smuggling, When the Madras government imposed the duty it was protested 
against by the goverment of Ceylon, but without effect. The Ceylon government 
diminished tire export duty with a view' to relieve the owners of cocoa-nut planta¬ 
tions, and it imposed a duty on the consumption of arrack in that island as an 
equivalent for the loss of revenue from the export, duty. 

288S. Do you think under any circumstances that any part of the Company's 
territories would be iikely to derive a supply of tobacco from Ceylon?—The Ceylon 
tobacco is in considerable demand with the inhabitants of the southern part of the 
peninsula, chiefly in Travaneore. 1 think, in 1808, when the territory was brought 
under British subjection, the rajah of Travaneore was guaranteed in a monopoly of 
tire supply of Ceylon tobacco to the people, from the profits of which monopoly 
a subsidiary/orce has beon maintained. A long correspondence ensued between 
the government of Ceylon and the government of Madras, with a view to mitigate 
the severity of the restrictions upon this trade between the northern parts of Ceylon 
and the southern parts of the peninsula; but as the monopoly was upheld, the 
government of Ceylon unwisely established a countervailing monopoly, for which 
a heavy export duty has since been substituted. It has ruiued the inhabitants of the 
northern parts of Ceylon, and has led to the substitution, in some degree, of Malabar 
tobacco, grown in the Company’s territories, for the tobacco grown in Ceylon, and 
which has been rather encouraged by the Madras government than otherwise. 

2889. Do you know to what extent the export of tobacco from Ceylon to the 
coast of Madras ever took place ?—It has always been exported to a large extent, 
and a very considerable revenue is still derived by the rajah of Travaneore, who is 
privileged in the exclusive sale of it in liis country. He purchases the tobacco from 
the growers through his agents at a low rate. Formerly it was freely exported, 
and goods were imported in exchange. ... 

2890. On what footing do yon think the trade ought to be placed for the benefit 
of both countries?—I think that the rajah ought to be facilitated in abandoning 
the monopoly, by releasing him from the subsidy he pays to the Company out of 
it, and that the trade should be opened in tobacco. "Whatever duties may hereafter 
be levied on tobacco in any of the ports on the continent should be subject to 
regulations, and placed on a principle of reciprocity, or any other that would be 
just, and fair to the inhabitants of both countries. 

2891. You think that the present system of monopoly should be abandoned, and 
that the trade should be put on a footing in which any subject should have to pay 
a regular known moderate duty?—Certainly, and that the Ceylon government 
should abate in the same manner the heavy export duty levied on Ceylon tobacco 
exported to Travaneore; this abatement 1 have recommended to be made. The 
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ltd of all this restriction and heavy taxation has been the ruin of the m%t| 

•ious, and at one time the most thriving people in the island of Ceylon, afr 
iaps in India, who depend on that trade for subsistence. V 

I understood before I left Ceylon, that the Company had withdrawn, or were 
about to withdraw', their subsidiary force from Travancore, on the pica of which this 
gratuity or subsidy was paid, and therefore that the opportunity is favourable for 
remitting the subsidy. I submit to the Committee the evidence of at^European 
merchant* who is resident in Ceylon, who was long engaged in the trade of India, 
and whose information respecting the salt and tobacco monopolies may be relied on. 

In referring back to a question about the land rents, I would observe, that 
one mode of relieving the country from the effects of a system of taxation which 
has impoverished the people, would be to allow the gradual redemption of the land 
rents, instead of making any settlement whatever, in Ceylon the system has been 
carried on for the last 10 or 12 years with very great effect ; the people in sonic 

f rovinces have been allowed to redeem, the whole of their rents above one-tenth. 

t is now proved by returns from those districts where the practice has prevailed, 
that the revenue has increased rather than diminished, notwithstanding the redemp¬ 
tion of the assessment. A tenth is now as productive as a fourth or a third formerly 
was, probably from new lands brought into cultivation. 

Land Rents, Madras. 

The following statements will show the rates of assessment in two villages of 
the Southern Provinces under the ryotwar settlement. 


Fibst Village. 

Cultivator’s expenses 
Village servants - 
Seed grain - 

Charges - 
For the ryot - 
For the Government - 


33 

l 7 

6o 


Second Villaoe. 

Cultivator's expenses, (seed grain 
included) - - - - 2.5 

Village servants - - 4 £ 

Charges - - - 29! 

Ryot - - - - - 2o £ 

Government - - - - 50 


These rates are an average of the wet or paddy cultivation, the "Cultivator getting 
about one-fifth of the crop. The assessment of one-half of the gross produce is 
made by the collector on an average of years. If the ryot object to the assessment, 
the land is placed in aumonny, and cultivated ut the expense of government. If 
the assessment is not paid by the ryot, the land is put up for sale, and transferred 
to any one who will engage to pay the rate. 

The embankments on which the irrigation of the country depends, in some pro¬ 
vinces are maintained by the Company, and a civil engineer is placed under the 
collector in each district. 

The ruin of the tanks in the island of Ceylon has been a principal cause of the 
depopulation of that island, and its dependence on the continent for supplies. 
Grain was probably in former times exported from Ceylon. 

Bombay. 

From statements taken in two villages of the Concan, the assessment was one- 
third of the first crop, and the second crop was untaxed, the rate of assessment on 
the year’s produce being about one-fourth of the two crops, as follows: 

Government share ------ 25 

Ryot's expenses of himself and family - - 35 

For expenses of cultivation, seed grain, and surplus to the 
cultivator -------- 4° 


Travancore. 

The people in Travancore are more lightly taxed than in the Company’s terri¬ 
tories to the southward, and although the country is poor, the people are better oft’ 
than under the Company. In Ceylon the inhabitants are far better off than on 
the Continent. The contrast in their condition is striking to those who have visited 
Colombo and the neighbouring coasts of Coromandel and Malabar. 


• See Evidence of Captain James Thomas Anderson. 
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, j Tobacco, 

fiiual consumption of tobacco in Travancore may be stated as follows 
Imported; 

From Jaffna in Ceylon, toonds of 331 lbs. each - - 2,000 

From Tiunevelly.2,500 

From Coimbatore ...... 1,500 



Wm. Co/elnrooke. 
23 May 1839, 


Total toonds - - - 6,000 

Or 1,986,000 lbs., or 4,000 candies of 500 lbs. each. 

This proportion varies according to circumstances. 

The subsidy paid by the rajah of Travancore to the East India Company is eight 
lacs of rupees, and the revenue he derives from the monopoly of tobacco exceeds 
13 lacs. 

As the Jaffna tobacco is much preferred by the people of Travancore, it is pro¬ 
bable that were the Ceylon government to repeal the export duty, that a smuggling 
trade would be carried on with great facility in the ports of that country; the 
native officers of the rajah being generally corrupt. Tobacco is exported from 
Ceylon to Aclieen in Sumatra, as well as to Cochin nnd'thc Malabar coast. At 
Aclieen it is exchanged for Arica nuts and gums. At Cochin, for pepper, rice and 
money. This is probably smuggled. 

I take this opportunity of observing, that I have derived much valuable informa¬ 
tion in Ceylon from the communications of the native inhabitants who are engaged 
in trade and agriculture. I received the representations of all classes, and which 
explain their views and interests intelligently, and convey a perfect knowledge of 
their habits, circumstances and condition. 


Luna 2, 25 die Junii , 1832 . 


THE RIGHT HON. THOMAS FRANKLAND LEWIS, in the Chair. 


Captain John Shepherd, called in ; and Examined. 

2892. HOW long have you been in the Company’s service?—-Upwards of 20 years, 

2893. During any part of your service, have you frequently gone to China ?— 
Yes, I havb. 

2894. And latterly in command of one of the Company’s ships ?—Yes. 

2895. Have you had opportunities of acquiring information respecting the opium 
market in China ?—Yes, I have. 

2896. Have you in your possession a book containing Statements, showing the 
importation aiul the consumption of that article, for a good many years back, in 
China?—Yes, I have, from the year 1816 to the year 1831. 

1897. Will you be so good as to put those Statements in ?— 

[The Witness delivered in the same , which were read as follow;] 
IMPORTATION of Indian Opium to China. 

The annexed Table shows the great increase which has taken place in the importation of 
Indian opium into China, during the last 15 years; and further that the Malwa has 
increased in a much greater ratio than the Patna and Benares'. 


SEASONS. 

TO* MACAO. 

to wRamfoa. 

TOTAL. 

UNSOLD AT END Of SEASON. 

Patna and 
Bciures. 

Mnlwa. 

Patna. and 
Iknane*. 

Mnlwo. 

Patna and 

Malwa. 

TOTAL. 

1816-17 

2,200 

350 

760 

350 

3,660 


_ 

4 to 500 cb. 

1817-18 

1,950 

QOO 

89O 

450 

4,190 

- 

- 

4 to 500 - 

1818-19 

1,820 

1,800 

1,500 

750 

6,870 

- 

- 

1,270 - 

1819-20 

1470 

900 

930 

300 

3,600 

- 

- 

220 

18'20-21 

1,513 

930 

814 

60 

3,307 

All sold 

by 13th IV 

arch. 


At this period the Chinese authorities commenced vigorous measures against the 
smugglers at Whampoa, and even threatened to search foreign vessels for opium, which was 
the means of driving the trade outside the port to Lintin. 
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To Lintin. 


UNSOLD AT END OF SEASON. 


TOTAL. 


SEASONS. 


ttnlwtu 


1821-22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 86 

1 826 - *7 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 

1829- 30 

1830- 31 


2,910 

1,222 

2,910 

2,655 

4,700 

3.092 

6 . 3.59 

4 . 3*7 

7.671 

7477 


2^18 

3,950 

5,170 

5,400 

6,043 

5,773 

4»752 

7,092 

7,972 


5,428 

6,172 

8,080 

8,055 

10,743 

8,865 

11,111 

11409 

15,643 

20,108 


300 

800 

975 

750 

1,270 

1,748 

390 

1,148 

1,645 

966 

1,017 

432 

2,242 

7 % 

595 

704 

1,126 

1,586 

1,943 

2,117 


r,ioo 

1,725 
3,023 
1,538 
a, 611 
1,449 

3,025 

1,299 

2,712 

4,060 


STATEMENT of tbe Annual Consumption and Value of Indian Ojpium in China, 


From 

PATNA AND BENARES OPIUM. 

Sea.H»n», 

Chests. 

Highest Trice. 

Lowe*! Price. 

Aver age. 

Value. 




4 

t 

4 

4 

l8l6-17' 


2 ,6lO 

1,320 

1,080 

1,200 

3,132,000 

I817-18 - 


2,530 

1,330 

1,200 

1,265 

3,200,450 

I818-I9 - 

- 

3,050 

1,200 

800 

1,000 

3,0.50,000 

1819-20 - 

- 

2 , 97 ° 

1,320 

1,150 

1,336 

3,667,950 

182O-2I - 

- 

3,050 

3,500 

1,300 

1,900 

5 , 795 >ooo 

1821—22 - 

- 

2,910 

2,500 

1,650 

2,675 

6,038,050 

1822-23 - 

- 

1,822 

2,650 

2,o80 

1,552 

2,828,930 

1823-24 - 

- 

2,910 

2,500 

1,100 

1,600 

4,656,000 

1824-25- 

- 

2,655 

M 50 

900 

1,175 

3,n 9,625 

1825-26 - 

- 

3,442 

1,150 

800 

913 

3,41.756 

18S6-27- 

- 

3,661 

1,256 

800 

1,002 

3,668,565 

1827-28- 

- 

6,134 

1,220 

815 

996 

5 ,i« 6 ,i 55 

1828-29- 

- 

5,965 

1,100 

880 

940 

6.604,235 

18*9-30- 

- 

7 ,H 3 

1,000 

805 

860 

6 , 140,577 

1830-31 - 

“ 

6,660 

1,050 

790 

870 

5,790,304 


MALWA OPIUM. 


TOTAL. 


Cheat*. 

Highest Price. 

Lowest Price. 

Average, 

Value. 

Cheats, 

Value. 


4 

$ 

$ 

$ 


4 

GOO 

960 , 

COO 

875 

5,25,000 

3,210 

3,657,000 

1,150 

800 

600 

612 

7 , 03,800 

3,(Wo 

3,904,250 

1,530 

850 

600 

725 

1,109,250 

4 , 58 o 

4.159,250 

1,630 

1,400 

950 

1 , 1/5 

1 . 916,250 

4,600 

5,583,200 

1,720 

1,800 ; 

1,230 

1,515 

2,605,800 

4,770 

6,400,800 

1,718 

1,600 

1,050 

1,325 

2 , 276,360 

4,628 

8,314,600 

4,000 

1,500 

1,080 

1,290 

5,160,000 

5,823 

7 , 988,930 

4,172 

1,050 

800 

9*5 

3,859,100 

7,082 

8,515,100 

6,000 

950 

550 

750 

4,500,000 

8,655 

7,619,625 

6 , 1/9 

85O 

560 

723 

4464450 

9,621 

7,608,205 

6,308 

1,060 

860 

942 

6 , 941,520 

9,969 

9,610,085 

4 , 4 °i 

M20 

950 

1,204 

6 , 299,920 

9,535 

10,425,075 

7,771 

1.250 

750 


6,928,880 

13,132 

12 , 533,115 

6,857 

1,030 

740 

862 

5 . 907,580 

14,000 

12,057,157 

^ 12,100 

760 

520 

588 

7 , 14.059 

18,760 

12,904,263 


This Table shows the great increase which has taken place in the consumption of India 
opium in China during the Inst 15 years, the reduction of price consequent upon that 
increase, the greater ratio in which the Malwa lias increased than the Putna and Benares, 
and the great tluctdation in value which takes place in the China market, showing in some 
seasons Malwa bearing au equal and even higher price than Patna aod Benares, and in 
others selling from $500 to $ 1,000 per chest under that of Patna and Benares. 
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8* An the year 1816 what was the consumption in China of Patna and " 
opium?—Patna and Benares opium 2,610 chests. I( 
jyf). Malwa ?-—600 chests. • 

f^oo. In 1830-31 what was the consumption of Patna and Benares ?*— 6,G60 
chests. 

2901. What was the consumption of Malwa in that year?—12,100 chests, 

2902. In what way do you know that those returns are authentic ? —I got them 
from Mr. Fox, a gentleman who has been an agent in Canton, and who lately came 
to England. They were compiled by a person who was for many years engaged in 
the opium trade in China, and who kept yearly journals of the importations. 

2903. Had be opportunities of obtaining that information? —Yes, he had oppor¬ 
tunities, from being resident at Canton. 

2904. To your knowledge, is the trade conducted in such a way that it would be 
possible for anybody to know accurately the number of chests imported? — So far us 
this, that a person resident in Canton has opportunities of learning the number of 
chests that are imported every year, and also the number that are cleared from each 
ship, except perhaps in the American ships, which are principally confined to the 
importing of Turkey opium, British merchants do not make a secret of the quan¬ 
tity that they import, or of the quantity they sell; the Americans do. 

2905. Will you explain in what way the quantity of opium consumed in China 
is ascertained ?—Principally from the different ships that lie,at anchor at Liutin, 
The commanding officers of those vessels receive orders from the agents at Canton 
for every chest of opium that is sold, consequently they have the power of keeping 
an account of the quantity from time to time as the ships are cleared ; and I have 
no doubt but that the quantity of opium consumed in China is as correctly known 
as the quantity of cotton that is imported, excepting that small portion which comes 
in American ships, and that is chiefly Turkey opium. Of course the extent of the 
exportations from the different ports in India is known exactly j and as mostly all 
the opium finds its way to China, excepting a small quantity which is sent to 
Batavia and the other Eastern islands, this of itself would enable one to estimate 
pretty accurately the consumption in China, 

2906. What is known of the quantity of the Turkish opium imported into 
China ? — It is not so correctly ascertained ; sometimes the Americans have stated 
the amount of their consignments, but we are always in considerable doubt as to 
the extent of them. 

2907. Do you know anything of its price, as compared with Malwa arid Patna 
opium ?—It is generally below the price of either; occasionally, if there is very 
little in the market, it is equal to the Malwa opium. I have known it from i 00 to 
300 dollars less, and I have known it equal in price. 

2908. The opium is taken out of the ships, and paid for at the time in hard 
dollars, is it not ?—It is generally paid for in Canton before the order i& given ; the 
smuggler comes down to the ship with the order and receives the opium; the agent 
receives the cash previous to giving the order. Of late years some of the agents 
have given credit.to the merchants, the most respectable of them ; hut it is a prac¬ 
tice generally avoided by the British merchants there. I have known instances of 
it, and I have known them faithfully paid; but it is at considerable risk, as you 
have no hold on them. Opium is sometimes bartered for raw silk and nankeens. 

2909. Is there not a certain portion of the sum paid given to the people who 
Smuggle it?—I believe they have a premium out of it j I do not know the 
amount. The commanding officer of the ship gets a small sum for each chest lie 
delivers. 

2910. It appears by the Statement you have delivered in, that the consumption 
of Indian opium in China has increased greatly since 1816 ; are you of opinion 
that this increased consumption will continue and be progressive ?—l am of opinion 
that it will continue to increase, particularly if the price at which it is sold de¬ 
creases. The practice of smoking opium is a very prevalent vice in China, and 
when once acquired is seldom abandoned. Many of the higher classes indulge in 
it, amongst the rest some of the merchants whom I am acquainted with ; and I have 
no doubt that the lower orders of the people would follow’ their example if the 
reduced price should be such as to enable them to purchase it. 

2911. Is there, in your opinion, any risk that if the smuggling trade in opium 
should be carried to a much greater extent, the Chinese government may adopt 
•more vigorous measures to put a stop to it ?—It is impossible to form an opinion as 
to what effect a very great increase of the smuggling trade may have in China, 
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iers, or 
that they 


we, are so completely in the dark as to the real motives by which the 
government is actuated. 

^ / 2p 12. Have they not lately exerted themselves to put it down ?- 
r^Vmsual. Occasionally there are fresh orders issued, but they dwindle away again 
" into the old system. With regard to the effect of a very increased opium trade, 
I am of opinion that if the smuggling trade is carried to a very great extent in 
China, it may ultimately affect our fair or legal trade in other articles ; and that 
the Chinese, if they value their revenue arising from foreign trade, which some 
people are of opinion they do, may be driven to extreme measures in order to put 
it down. I consider the present opium trade in China a proof that the Chinese 
government do not put much value on the revenue proceeding from foreign) 
they would legalize the importation of opium under a high duty, seeing thal 
fail in chocking its consumption under the existing system. 

2913. Is it in their power to put it down ?—They have no sufficient marine 
force by which they can put it down; but then they might say to the English, if 
you insist on bringing your opium here, and poisoning our people, we will give 
you no tea. 

2914. How far is opium carried to the northward by sea?—I am not aware to 
what extent it is carried seaward by the Chinese; some few British and other 
vessels have carried it to the northward and eastward, but not, I believe, in large 
quantities, or with general success in disposing of it. It finds its way into the 
interior by canals and river navigation, and in piecemeal; it is generally*put into 
a hag,; the chest is broken irp, and we see nothing more of it. 

291,5. Have you any means of knowing how far to the northward the consumption 
of it extends ?—I have not. 

2916. Is none of it grown in China?—Not that I am aware of. 

2917. As compared with Patna opium, does the price of Malwa bear about 
the same proportion that it used to do, or do they change their proportions in con¬ 
sequence of their difference of quality ?—They fluctuate materially : at one time, 
the Committee will observe by this Table, the difference of price between the 
Patna and Benares and the Malwa was equal to 1,000 dollars, or more; that is, 
Patna bore 1,000 dollars higher price than Malwa; in two or three other seasons 
the Malwa bore a higher price than the Patna. 

2918. Is it a stronger or purer opium ?—Yes ; it is considered what the Chinese 
call a higher touch, but not so mellow or so pleasant in flavour. 

2919. Will you be so good as to state the purity or the strength of the different 
kinds of opium, as ascertained by the Chinese?—The Patna and Benares they call 
46. to 50. touch, averaging 48 ; Malwa, 70. to 75. touch, averaging 72 |; Turkey, 
53* t0 57- touch, averaging 55. 

2920. Those figures or numbers which you have used intimate the relative 
degrees of strength?—Yes; or what the Chinese call the smokeable extract which 
each quality contains. 

2921. What effect is the smoking of opium found to have upon the persons who 
practise it ?—It has the most demoralizing effects : to a certain extent it destroys 
their reason and faculties, and shortens life. A confirmed opium smoker is never 
fit to conduct business, and generally unfit for the social intercourse of his friends 
or family. You may tell him by his inflamed eyes and haggard countenance. 

2922. Have you ever traded in opium on your own account?—By the Company’s 
regulations their commanders are prohibited from taking any opium in their own 
ships; at the same time they are not prevented from purchasing it at their sales in 
India, and exporting it in private ships, which I have done frequently. 

2923. Has not the Malwa opium of late years risen in the estimation of the 
Chinese ?—The Malwa opium lias risen considerably in the estimation of the Chi¬ 
nese of late years, and has been improving in quality, whilst the Patna and Benares 
have been falling off. By the Statement that I have given in the Patna and 
Benares bore, in former years, a much higher price in proportion to the Malwa; 
but in the years 1827-28-29-30, the Chinese complained that the Patna and 
Benares had become much deteriorated in quality, and Malwa was at that time as 
high, indeed higher, in price than the Patna. The Patna, it seems, is not likely 
ever to recover its former ascendancy. 

2924. For what reason do you think ?—The Chinese have become accustomed to 

the Malwa, and begin to approve of it more than formerly. ^ 

2925. How do you account for the price of opium fluctuating so much in the 
China market ?—There are several causes which influence the price of opium in 

0 China; 
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t in the first place, it is a contraband trade, and it is at all times liable to 
owns by any increased vigilance on the part of’the mandarines, the revenue 
t have known the price suddenly reduced 300 dollars per chest by the 
stance of some smugglers being taken, aud fresh orders being issued by the 
Toppo against that class of people. The fall of 300 dollars per chest happened in 
one day ; I was in China at the time. Another reason is, that during one-half of 
the year, whilst the north-east monsoon prevails, the China sea is in a manner 
shut up; all arrivals of foreign vessels generally taking place from June to Novem¬ 
ber, during the prevalence of the south-west monsoon. This circumstance places 
it in the power of capitalists residing all the year at Canton to use great influence 
on the opium market. Ships that arrive from the different ports in India with 
opium, have many consignments, some large and many small. The consignees 
have generally instructions to effect prompt sales, and remit the proceeds by the 
ships of the season. The consequence is, that for several months a large propor¬ 
tion is thrown into the market, which often finds its way into the hands of capi¬ 
talists, who hold it till the petty holders sell off, and then they raise and command 
the market till the commencement of the following season. Of course, as the 
consumption and importation increases, this monopoly will become more imprac¬ 
ticable ; even now it docs not exist nearly to the extent it did 10 years ago. 

2926. Are you aware of the relative quantities of Malwa opium imported into 
China through Bombay, and through the Portuguese settlements of Demnun ?—■ 

It is stated in this Table that the importation in 1830, up to the nth of December, 
of Company’s Malwa opium, was 3,566 chests ; of Demaun opium, or what is 
imported through Demaun, 8,908 chests ; of Patna 5,259 chests, and of Benares 
1,526 chests. 

*2927. Do you know whether any vessels, cither British, American or Spanish, 
have carried opium to the northern ports of China?—One season when I was 
there two vessels went; the Meropc was one; and the first voyage I understood 
was successful, but the second was a complete failure ; and I am not aware that it 
lias been attempted again. 

Sir Charles Forbes, a Member of the Committee, Examined. 

2928. CAN you give the Committee any information respecting the regulations Sir Charles Forbes. 

under which the trade in Malwa opium is conducted at Bombay?—l have in my - 

hand a .Proclamation by the Bombay government, dated the 12th of September 
1831, containing the rules and regulations under which passes are now granted for 
the transit and exportation of Malwa opium by the direct route through Bombay, 
which, with the permission of the Committee, I will put in. 

[The Witness delivered in the same, which was read as follows •] 

“ Territorial Department, Revenue—Opium. 

“ Proclamation : 

“ 1st. Notice is hereby given, that pursuant to instructions from the Right hon. 
the Governor General, passes for the free transit of Malwa opium by the direct 
route to Bombay for exportation by sea will be granted on application to the ware¬ 
house-keeper at Bombay, or to the resident and opium agent in Malwa, on pay¬ 
ment of Bombay rupees 175 per chest of 140 lbs. weight. 

“ 2d. For the convenience of importers, passes will be granted for maunds 
instead of chests, should it be desired ; but in no case will a pass be given for less 
than 50 maunds. 

“ 3d. Passes obtained at Bombay will not be given open to the persons taking 
them out, but enclosed in a sealed letter of advice to the opium agent in Malwa, who 
will countersign ench pass before the opium is issued. 

“ 4th. No duties will be exacted on account of the Honourable Company’s 
government on opium protected by passes; it will however be liable, should occa¬ 
sion require, to examination at the different nakas and chowkees when in transitu, 
and also on its arrival at Bombay, with the view of ascertaining that the quantity 
corresponds with that specified in the pass; but there will be no detention or 
obstruction by the officers of government beyond what may be necessary for the 
diligent prevention of any opium being conveyed into the territories subordinate to 
this presidency. 

“ 5th. The owners of the opium will have to make their own arrangements for 
its transport. The despatches will be accompanied by one or more chuprassies or 
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:on8, as the resident and opium agent in Malwa shall* consider advisable? 

e providing of escorts for the protection of the drug will rest with the owl 
and government will not be answerable for any casualties that may bofal the same. 

*>' 6th. It is left to the option of persons taking out passes, to pay at the rate of 
Bombay rupees 17 per chest, in commutation of all customs at id duties that may 
be due to the native states between Indore and Tnnkariu Bunder, through whose 
territories the opium is conveyed, or to pay those duties themselves. 

u yth. Persons residing at Ahincdabad, Baroda, Surat, or other places, desirdtls 
Of exporting Malwa opium under a pass, will be furnished with the same on 
application to the British authorities resident at such places. 

“ 8th. The Eight honourable the Governor in Council guarantees that the price 
to be paid for the passes, and in commutation of the duties to native states, shall 
continue as now fixed to the 1st of Juue 1832 ; but the guarantee here given will 
not debar the government from continuing to grant passes after the expiration of 
this period, should it think fit to do so, without a further proclamation. 

“ 9th. For the convenience of individuals, deposits of Company’s paper will be 
received on account of sums payable for the passes and duties specified m articles 
ist and 6th, interest being payable to government oij, the same until redeemed, at 
the rate of five per cent, per annum ; and the deposit should be redeemed on or 
before the arrival of the drug at Bombay, from which period the charge on account 
of interest will be doubled. 

w loth. The holders of passes arc to take the opium to Indore, llutlam, or any 
other place in Malwa that may suit the wishes and convenience of both parties, 
to be weighed by persons who will be appointed by the opium agent in Malwa to 
perform that duty. 

“ 1 ith. Fifteen days notice must be given to the opium agent in Malwa, or his 
assistant, by all persons about to make exportations under licences, previously to the 
production of the opium at the place of weighment, in order that he may be better 
prepared to receive, weigh and dispatch it. 

** 12th. Only one despatch will be allowed under a pass or licence, which despatch 
may, or may not, at the option of the holder of the pass, be to the full quantity 
mentioned in it 5 but if a smaller quantity be exported, no drawback or refund from 
the" sum paid for the pass will be allowed on account of such deficiency. 

“ 13th. In weighing the opium, an allowance of (3) three pounds will be made 
for each chest of 140 pounds, op account of leafage and dustage. 

“ 14th. With the exception contained in Article 8th, the Eight honourable the 
Governor in Council reserves to himself the right to adopt, from time to time, such 
measures as he may conceive to be necessary to prevent the illicit trade in opium, 
and to secure the objects of government in sanctioning the present arrangement. 

“ Published by order of the Right honourable the Governor in Council, 


t: Bombay Castle, 

“ 12th September 1831. 


“ C. Norris , 

' Chief Secretary to Government.’ 31 


I have also in my hand a letter from Mottichund Amiehund, a Hindoo merchant 
at Bombay, dated the 27th of January 1832, of which the following is an extract: 

« The pass system of opium has been considerably improved this season ; the 
number of chests for which passes have been taken out, up to the 23d instant, 
amounts to 8,714, yielding a revenue of rupees 15,24,950 to the Company; whereas 
It did not amount to half of it last year, until the close of the season, 1st June 1831. 
Some modification in the terms of proclamation, differing from that of the pre¬ 
ceding year, as reducing the number of chests in each pass, and allowing refund of 
duty for exporting less quantity than what is specified in the pass, has encouraged 
the purchasers to be more extensive in their speculations of opium.” 

I have a further letter from a Pursee merchant, Honnajee Bhiccajee, dated 
Bombay, 24 February 1832, in which lie says, “ The price of Malwa opium here 
is 1,230 rupees, and it is supposed that 10,000 chests will come to Bombay, and 
1,000 to Den'iatin.” I have likewise a letter from Mr. Lewis Grant, of the house 
of Forbes and Co„ at Bombay, dated 25 February 1832, wherein he states that 
<f The prospect for speculators in Malwa opium is not favourable this season, there 
being an unusually heavy stock of last year’s crop remaining in China, and very 
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sa/le afc 66m to 670 Spanish dollars per chest, while the ensuing crop is 
Vo little short of 15,000 chests, and will stand the contracting parties 
rupees per chest by thu time it is brought down to Bombay, and the 25 June 1832. 

From the information I have thus laid before the Committee, it appears that the 
pass system for Malvva opium now in operation at Bombay fully answers the object 
intended, inasmuch as the quantity going through Demaun the present season, com¬ 
pared with that carried through Bombay, is only as one to ten ; whereas two years 
ago the proportions were two-thirds through Demaun and one-third through 
Bombay. It seems probable that by the end of the season, or the setting in of the 
south-west monsoons in the beginning of this month, the Company will have druwn 
a revenue of upwards of 20 lacs of rupees from this source. 


Jem's, 28® die Junii , 18S2. 


THE RIGHT HON. THOMAS FRANKLAND LEWIS, in the Chaik. 


Holt Mackenzie , Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

2929. CAN you furnish the Committee with any information as to the rent paid 
by the farmers, and the profits accruing to the wards, on any estates in Bengal 
which have been managed by the Court of Wards on account of minors or other 
disqualified zemindars ? —I submit the accompanying Statement, relative to various 
estates under the charge of the Court of Wards, which shows the amount of the 
government demand, the rent paid by the fanners to whom the zemindar's interest 
was let, and the profit accruing to the estate while under the cliarge of the court 
This Statement, in so far as concerns the three first columns of figures, was pre¬ 
pared in Bengal from a detailed list of individual estates which I obtained from 
the Board of Revenue; and the facts mentioned under the column of ** Remarks ** 
are taken from a Statement prepared from lists of the Record Committee at that 
Presidency. 

STATEMENT showing the Aggregate Government demand ou various Estates within the 
under-mentioned Districts of Beugal, fanned by the Court of Wards, on account of Minor 
and other disqualified Zemindars, the Rent paid by the Farmer, and the Profit accruing 
to the Ward. 


Holt Mackenzie , 
Esq. 
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Disrarexs. 


Government 

Bevenne. 

SVrnuir’s 

BenU 

Zejalndnr’s 

Profit. 


BE MARKS. 


Beerbhoom 


Sicca Rupeet. 

r4i50B 

Loci . 

23*871 

9,363 

. This district comprises H*- 

458 estates, paying about 6,92,000 

Bhaugulpore 

- 

9,958 

14,820 

4*862 

619 

- 

- 

6,50,000 

fiurdwan - 

- 

27,360 

34. e 62 

7*297 

2,559 

- 

" 

2846,000 

Dacca 

- 

2,248 

3.225 

077 

8,322 

~ 

- 

4,08,000 

Dinagepore 

- 

66,562 

l,10,Q4i 

43,479 

688 

- 

- 

J7>66,O0O 

Jessore 

- 

1,10,224 

2,25,037 

1,14,813 

3,958 

- - 

- 

11,82,000 

Jungle Mohals - 


3,f54 

19,677 

16,023 

86 

- 

- 

4,38,000 

Midnapore 


6*045 

12,906 

7,861 

1,701 

- 

- 

15,16,000 

Moorahedabad - 

- 

1,01,882 

1,89,631 

87,749 

2,603 

- , - 

- 

11,95,000 

JVtymensing 


1,15,94* 

3.16,732 

2,00,791 

5,317 

'* \- 

- 

7,56,000 

Nuddeah - 

- 

23,823 

43,204 

19*381 

757 

- 

- 

10,29,000 

34 Perguraoahs - 

- 

6,625 

a,601 

1,976 

686 

- 

- 

9,09,000 

Rftjt’shge - 

- 

40,474 

84,263 

43,789 

*,378 

- 

- 

14,64,000 

Rungpore 


25,656 

57.587 

3 i, 93 > 

318 

■ - 

- 

11,25,000 

Tippem - 

- 

20,464 

31,828 

10,664 

1,960 


- 

8,10,100 



6 * 74*424 

u. 76.375 

6,00,951 
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2930. In that return, what sipbfcars to be the greatest amount received^ 
of the zemindars, as compared with the amount received by the govern mei 
largest proportionate profit appears in the district of the Jungle Mohals, i 1 
upon a government revenue of 3,6,54 rupees, there is a profit of 16,023. 

2931. Do you know to what circumstances it has been owing that the income 
accruing to the zemindar so greatly exceeds that due to the government, in that 
particular instance; is it from improvements in the land?—In the district of 
Jungle Mohals many of the estates are held by native chiefs in a comparatively 
wild country the government demand is a light tribute or quit-rent, rather than 
an assessed revenue j and at the time of the permanent settlement the country was 
extensively waste. 

2932. Is it to improved cultivation since 1793 that this increase is owing?-*— 
I imagine principally to improved cultivation. In former times that part of the 
country was frequently disturbed. 

2933. Can you form any conjecture as to the source from which the capital 
employed in the improvement of that district has been employed; has it been 
capital saved from the surplus of the preceding year, or derived from rents paid to 
the zemindars?—I believe it is chiefly to be ascribed to the labour of the cultivators, 
and without any assistance from the zemindars. 

2934. You have pointed out to the Committee an instance in which the profit is 
the largest in proportion, and as compared with the rent received by the government, 
have the goodness now to point out the instances in which the profit of the zemindar 
is smallest, as compared with the government revenue ?—It appears to be in the 24 
Pergunnahs, the government revenues of the state comprised in the Statement being 
6,625 rupees, and the profits of the zemindar 1,976. 

2935. To what circumstance is it owing that the profit of the zemindar in that 
district 1ms been so much smaller than the one you have first alluded to ?— I should 
imagine it arises from two causes; the one is that the settlement of the 24 Pergun- 
nahs was made on a detailed measurement, and the real value of the estates was more 
accurately ascertained than elsewhere; the other is that the ryots who occupied land 
at the period of the settlement, and who were recorded as the resident cultivators, 
have been generally maintained in the possession of their tenures, subject to the 
amount which was specified in the rent-roll formed by the collector, the zemindars 
not being allowed to raise their rents in proportion to the increasing value of the 
land ; and as an illustr>* : .,u of this I may mention, that when land was purchased 
by the government tor the road between Calcutta and Barrackpoor, the ordinary 
proportion of the purchase-money which went to the ryot was three-fourths,, and 
one-fourth to the zemindar. 

2936. It appears by the account, that in the district of Mymensing the govern¬ 
ment revenue was 1,15,941 rupees, and the profit is 2,00,791 j can you state to 
what circumstance that great increase in the rent is owing ?—I believe in a great 
measure to the improvement of the country. 

2937. Do not some of the cases stated in that paper prove great improvement in 
the condition of the people ?—I do not think any inference can be drawn that the 
condition of the people has improved, but that cultivation has much extended. 

2938. The Committee are anxious to put some questions to you respecting the 
salt monopoly of the East India Company, on which they are desirous of obtaining 
further information. The Committee have by several of the witnesses been informed 
that what they call a sub-monopoly exists to a very considerable extent, and the 
Committee have also observed, in various publications on this subject, the same sub- 
monopoly alluded to 5 will you have the goodness to state to the Con\mittec what 
your experience has enabled you to know on the subject either as to the existence 
of such a monopoly on any particular occasion, or with reference to its permanent 
existence P-r-My impression is, that there does not exist any sub-monopoly, properly 
so called. 

2939. Do you think that the price at which the persons who are purchasers of 
salt from the government actually rated it to the consumers is very much higher 
than it would be under a more open system of trade ; are their profits considerably 
greater, do you think, than the ordinary profit of persons engaged in open trades in 
Bengal ?—l believe not ordinarily. All trade in India is in some sense a mono¬ 
poly ; native merchants do not readily change from one to auother; but it does not 
appear to me that, in so far- as concerns the dealings of the individual merchants, 
there is anything to distinguish the salt trade essentially from the> grain trade. 
I believe merchants who purchase at the government sales are so numerous, and so 
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together, that there cannot properly be said to be a monopoly in regard 
■ 0 than a monopoly in regard to grain. 

»oes there exist a competition among them ?—That there is a very strong 
( at our sales we know ; the prices paid,, rising uniformly with every limi¬ 
tation of supply, appears sufficiently t o prove this. As to the arrangements ol the 
purchasers with the retail dealers ivc know less; but everything I do know leads 
me to suppose that there is nothing that properly can be called monopoly, although 
the trade is, as most other trades in India are, very much in the hands of a particular 
class of men. 

2941. About what numbers are there, merely on a rough estimate, of these pur¬ 
chasers of salt at the sales ? — I cannot immediately say, but they are numerous. 
Oft the occasions of the sales a large room is crowded with people, and the names 
on the books are numerous. 

2942. Do you happen to know whether new people frequently engage in the 
trade ? — I believe not; but that, I think, is very much the case with all the trades 
in India. Indeed, in all countries the established traders have an advantage, but 
still more in India, where everything goes so much by custom. 

2943. Is there anything connected with caste that influences this trade?—Not 
that I am aware of. Persons of various castes embark in it, and I believe that any 
caste may do so; but men of the highest respectability rather shun trading in the 
necessaries of life. It may be right that I should mention that there was at one 
time an attempt made by a wealthy native, of the name of llam llattun Mullik, to 
establish a monopoly by purchasing a large proportion of the salt that was sold ; 
this was, I think, in the year 1822. But the consequence was, that the competi¬ 
tion of the other merchants against him run up the government price so far beyond 
the ordinary rate, that he was not able to sell without a loss, and was compelled, 
with other merchants who had purchased, to apply to government for relief. 

2944. Was the government able to afford him any relief?—The government 
determined to allow him to relinquish his purchase, paying a penalty of one rupee 
for every mawnd of salt that he had purchased. On that occasion I had communi¬ 
cation with a multitude of salt merchants, both the purchasers at government sales, 
and those who had bought from them. The latter took a very lively interest in the 
decision which the government might pass on the subject, showing the loss they 
would sustain if, by receiving a remission, the purchasers at the government sales 
should be enabled to undersell them; and on the whole, the impression on my mind, 
frpjn.wliat I saw on that occasion, was decidedly against the notion that there was 
anything like combination among them that in any degree approached to a sub- 
mtf&bpoTy. 

2945. Is it observed the persons who are the customary buyers of salt of the 
government that they grow rich faster than other traders, or less so?—For many 
years past my belief is that they have by no means been accumulating money, but 
rather the reverse ; and I know they trade to a large extent on burrowed capital. 
There are indeed one or two families who are known to have made large fortunes 
in former tiip.es in the salt, trade ; but the general belief is, that they owe a great 
deal of it to being engaged in smuggling, which at onetime was extensively carried 
on by the purchasers, under cover of the passes they obtained for salt they bought 
of the government, and in collusion with the government officers. 

294b. l)o you believe that has been put a stop to ?—I believe almost entirely. 

2947. Is there anything connected with the government regulations which pre¬ 
vents persons of small or moderate capital from entering into the salt trade ; is the 
quantity put up from time to time such as of itself to put a difficulty in the way of 
persons of small capital eutering into the salt trade? — 1 should think not; the trade 
being considered a wholesale trade, and the quantity sold in a lot being now 500 
naaunds. The salt has generally to be conveyed in boats to a considerable distance, 
and I conceive that no one can profitably undertake to have the Yietessary establish¬ 
ment, and to give the necessary superintendence for the conveyance and disposal of 
so small a quantity as 500 maunds between the government warehouses and the 
retailers, if indeed government were to open its warehouses immediately at Cal¬ 
cutta, it might establish ft retail trade at the presidency and in the immediate 
vicinity ; hut I have no conception the provinces could be supplied by merchants 
dealing in less quantities t^an is now disposed of. 

2948. Where would be the objection to selling in smaller quantities, and at more 
frequent times, if any good was likely to arise from it?— I see no objection, except 
on the score of convenience. 
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949. It has been suggested to the Committee that one of the modes b^i 
sub-monopoly, which is so frequently alluded to, has been maintained, 
regulation under which the Company’s sales of salt, take place enable the pur^ 
chasers at the last auction to put up as small a quantity as it may suit their interest 
to offer for sale in the intermediate time, and as they should desire ; the statement 
is, that the government regulate the quantity of salt which they put up for sale by 
the quantity remaining on hand in the possession of the merchants at the last sale. 
If that is so, is it not evident that the merchants, by withholding a part of the last 
sales, might, discourage the government from offering a sufficient quantity to supply 
the market, and might they not so starve the market as to insure to themselves 
a higher rate of price than would be necessary to repay the government tax and 
the original cost of the salt. Are the government regulations such as to enable 
them to carry that operation into effect r—I think not in any essential degree. 
The quantity of salt uncleared is indeed always one of the items which is considered 
by the Board in determining the quantity to be brought to sale in each year; but 
at the same time they always refer very particularly to the retail price in the 
different markets throughout the country, or which they get reports from the local 
officers ; and they are by no means guided by the single circumstance that salt has 
been accumulating; on the contrary, if the retail price in the interior were so high 
as to prove the existence of a sub-monopoly, the government would certainly 
increase the quantity to be sold. In attending so much as they do to the accumu¬ 
lation of uncleared salt, they act upon the belief that there is in fact no sub- 
monopoly, and the persuasion that when the merchants retain salt in our warehouses 
for which they have paid, it is because they cannot find a market at prices yielding 
a fair profit upon the rates which they have paid at the public sales, 

2950. It has been said or written, that 18 months is frequently allowed to mer¬ 
chants for clearing out of the warehouses the salt they have purchased, and that 
they are not required to pay the purchase-money in a less time than that; if that 
statement has been made, is it a correct one ?—Certainly not. 

2951. State what the fact is?—The Committee can best ascertain the fact by 
a reference to the advertisements which are printed in the Government Gazette. 
To the best of my recollection, three months is the longest period allowed to the 
salt merchants to complete their payments; and I imagine the statement in question 
must refer to the time for which they were allowed to keep their salt in the govern¬ 
ment warehouses without a charge for warehouse rent, and even that has now been 
fixed, I believe, at three months, after which such a warehouse rent is required 
(the precise rate I cannot immediately carry in mind) as may induce the merchants 
to carry their salt away, if not otherwise disposed to do so. The statement regard¬ 
ing the 18 months must, I imagine, refer to some order about the absolute clearance 
of the salt, and not to the payment of the purchase-money. At particular times, 
indeed, of financial pressure, some allowance may have been made beyond the ordinary 
term; but that must have been of rare occurrence, and the indulgence was certainly 
never carried to anything like the extent of 18 months. 

29,52. The salt which is on hand, and which the government take into their 
consideration in their sales, is only that which lias not been paid for; it is not that 
which has remained for the longer time in the warehouses, is it ?•—Yes; it is the 
whole. • 

295,3. Have you had any opportunity of knowing what is the usual time, in 
practice, which they require to take the salt ont of the warehouses; do they usually 
take it out in three months, or what?—I cannot speak to that point; the time 
I believe to be very various. 

2954. Is the high price of salt in the Lower Provinces of Bengal much matter 
of complaint amongst the inhabitants; is it a grievance severely felt?—I was not 
perhaps the person most likely to hear complaints, although I have frequently made 
inquiry. My belief is that it is not ordinarily a subject of complaint; but when 
Bam Rattun Mullik, the person I have already mentioned, attempted to establish 
a silb-monopoly, and the price rose consequently in the market, I recollect well 
that every native I spoke to, including my own servants, Were loud in their com¬ 
plaints. I have not. heard complaints at other times. It was then the sudden rise 
in price of which they complained, and they certainly complained lustily on that 
occasion, and expressed satisfaction at the penalty imposed on Ram Rattun. At. 
other times, though I have often spoken freely about the supply of the market with 
salt, I have not met with any similar complaints ; and I see no sufficient reason to 
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j people would not have Complained if they had felt a grievance. Of 
f would be well pleased to get salt ami all tilings else cheaper. 

__ ^Does a fair competition exist in the province of Benares in the salt trade ; 

13 the two salts, the one from the westwards and the other from Bengal, per¬ 
mitted to enter the market in open competition with each other, or is there a point 
at which the* one is prohibited and tne salt of the monopoly favoured ?—The 
western salt is absolutely excluded from Behar and Bengal. In Benares and the 
Western Provinces it is subject merely to a transit duty, and has usually been much 
cheaper than the monopoly salt. 

2<j>5'6. Are the circumstances of the country such as to enable the Company to 
enforce that prohibition ; can the smuggling be stopped?—There is now an esta¬ 
blishment for the purpose on the frontier of Behar, within 16 miles of which 
western salt is not allowed to he lodged in any large quantity, and heavy penalties 
are prescribed; so that I believe smuggling does not now prevail to any great 
extent, although it is.impossible to say that it does not at all prevail. The price of 
salt in the Behar districts, compared with that of the adjoining districts of Benares 
and Gorukpore, appears to show that the prohibition lias been successfully enforced, 
and that Behar derives its main supply from our Calcutta sales, and not from 
Benares. 

3957. Upon tl#i admission of salt into the Company’s dominions, is the highest 
rate of duty taken which It is possible to collect and to enforce ; or if a higher rate 
was attempted, would it occasion smuggling ?—It is difficult to answer that question 
with confidence. The object of government in regulating the duty upon western 
salt has been two-fold: first,,,to avoid any sudden and large increase of price; and 
secondly, not to make such an increase as would encourage smuggling. And the 
duty has been considerably raised by a late regulation, of which, however, the 
effect is not known to me. Upon the salt of Lahore, and that from the lakes of 
Rajpoocana, a duty of one rupee and a half per maund is charged, the other 
descriptions of salt paying one rupee on import into or transit through any part of 
the Ceded or Conquered Provinces. When brought to the frontier of Benares for 
import into that province, an additional rupee per maund is charged, which makes 
a total duty on the better kinds of salt of two rupees and a half, and on the inferior 
salts two rupees the maund. 

2958. At some point does a prohibition arise?—Yes ; salt from the west is not 
permitted to pass the boundary of Benares or Gorukpore into Behar. 

2959. If there wore no regulations whatever respecting salt in any part of the 
Indian territories; if the trading in it was as free as it is possible to imagine it to be, 
and that there was neither import duty nor export duty, nor regulations of any kind ; 
from what source do you believe the Lower Provinces of Bengal would derive their 
supply of salt; would it be from Madras, Ceylon, from Sumlerbuns*, or from 
England?—I should think a large quantity would still be manufactured in Bengal. 
The Hidjalee and the Tumlook salt woujkl probably stand the competition of the 
imported salt in the general market, at least to a considerable extent j and else¬ 
where there would be a manufacture for local supply. 

2960. Would it be so cheaply made in the district of Hidjalee as to enable it to 
undersell the coast salt from Madras, or that which might be brought from the 
coast of (’eyIon ?—I should think so ; but the question turns chiefly on the calcula¬ 
tion of freight, which 1 am not immediately prepared to make. My impression is 
that there would be considerable manufacture of salt in all the government agencies 
excepting the Twenty-four Pergunnahs and Jessore. I think the Chittagong coast 
would have a manufacture for the supply of the eastern part of Bengal. 

2961. Is the salt manufactured at. Chittagong consumed in the neighbourhood, or 
brought to Calcutta ?—It is chiefly, I believe, consumed in the country to the cast 
of the Magna River. 

2962. Is there much of local consumption around the different agencies; for 
instance, is the salt that is manufactured at so considerable a cost at Bullooah, a cost 
that appears to be double the price that it costs at Hidjalee, is that consumed in the 
neighbourhood of Bullooah?—I suppose it is chiefly intended for the supply of the 
populous country immediately to the north of Bullooah, Tipperah and Sylhet, and 
other tracts to the east of the Magna. The different agencies present, of course, 
different facilities for the supply of particular markets. 

2963. Where is Tumlook situated ?——It is on the west of the IJooghly, to the 
north of Hidjalee. 
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3964.’ The Twenty Tour Pergunnahs, is that more to the east?—Thel 

le Twenty-four Pergunnahs lies to the east of the Hooghly, some of thjj 
icing in the Sunderbuus. 

2965. When you state that the manufactory of salt would be continued in the 
district of Hidjalee and Tumlook if the trade was perfectly free, dp you bear in 
mind the low charge at which salt can be obtained on the coast of Coromandel ?—- 
Yes, I calculated upon that. 

2966. Dots not the government in Bengal allow 72 rupees per garee?—Seventy- 
two rupees for 100 mounds, of which 120, I think, is equal to a garee. 

2967. Do you know what proportion of that is to cover the freight ?-—About 
40 rupees. 

2908. Of those 7 a rupees, do you believe that uny part is a duty retained by the 
Madras government ?—Yes, the Madras government, which now sells the salt to 
the exporting merchant for 30 rupees the garee, has a profit, the precise amount of 
which 1 do not recollect at this moment. 

2969. If that trade was entirely opened, do yon think that the freight of salt 
would be ver} r much reduced; could it not he brought to Madras at a very much 
less cost than 72 rupees the 100 maunds?— 1 think it probable that a considerable 
quantity might be brought at a lower rate than 72 rupees, but I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the coast trade to speak with precision to the point; much 
depends on the demand on the coast for grain. If, as I apprehend, the Madras 
territories are likely ordinarily to furnish the grain required for their consumption 
as cheap or cheaper than it could be supplied from Bengal, even 72 rupees would 
probably be insufficient to insure a large importation of salt. With a return cargo 
of grain, or for vessels otherwise passing up the bay with spare tonnage, the price 
would be ample. 

2970. If the ports of Bengal were opened for the importation of salt upon 
a fixed duty, and the utmost facility were given for merchants to embark in that 
trade } if it should be found necessary, in order to encourage that, or to give free 
play to that trade, to prohibit the manufacturing of salt in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal, could, in your opinion, such a prohibition be enforced : is there anything 
in the nature of the country that would make it difficult? — Much must depend on 
the amount of duty. If the duty were equal to that now collected, I should appre¬ 
hend it would be impossible to prevent a considerable manufacture. 

2971. Suppose that an import duty of two rupees and a half per maund was 
imposed, would that duty make it impossible to keep down the manufactory of salt 
on the sea coast?—I should apprehend there would he a large manufacture, in spite 
of the government.; at least, unless an extensive establishment were maintained. 

2972. Js not the manufactory curried on invariably by boiling salt and the use 
of fire, and in that instance tvould not the manufactory be easily detected ?—Yes; 
the salt of the Bengal presidency is all made by boiling brine, excepting in the 
southern part of Cuttack, where there is a manufacture by solar evaporation. 

2973. Is it not sucli an evident manufactory, that it might be discovered and 
put down 7 —With establishment enough it might probably he put down, but not, 
I think, without a very large establishment. 'The tract of country is very extensive, 
and in many places inaccessible. Pots are easily made, and fires easily kindled, 
sufficient for a considerable manufacture. But doubtless the manufacture might be 
very much cheeked, and there would be nothing like a supply of illicit salt equal to 
the demand of the country. 

2974- Could a full supply be relied on over sea?—My impression is, that it 
could, but at what price I am really not able at present to say. 

2975. Suppose that the utmost facility was given to persons to import salt over 
sea, subject to a fixed duty, that duty being to be paid when the salt was taken out 
of the golah for consumption, in what way do you think that it would be necessary 
for the Company to regulate the manufactory of salt within the Bengal provinces, 
in such a way as to secure to them the collection of the greatest revenue that could 
fairly be raised on salt ? : — I am disposed to think that, it would still be advisable to 
continue the present agency system, considering the great difficulties that India 
presents to anything like an excise. 

2670. What are those difficulties ?—The fewness of Europeans, the strangeness 
of our government, the ignorance of the people, the extent and difficulty of access 
of the eouutry, and the want of great capitalists. Even supposing it possible to 
compel individuals to conduct the manufacture os the government officers now do, 
© T have 
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doubt that the circumstance of the manufacturers being considered in the 
ft employ, has a great tendency to prevent illicit dealing, find makes it 
j to control them than if they were the servants of private agents, checked 
Separate establishment. 

•2977. If private merchants were to be permitted to import salt, setting up 
a fixed duty, and if the rate of that duty should be as nearly as possible the rate of 
tax which the government practically collects through the means of its public sales, 
would the mixed system of private trade and monopoly trade be one on which it 
would be possible to act; would the persons who now- purchase of the government 
continue to purchase if they were exposed to the competition of individuals im¬ 
porting, subject to u fixed duty, or could private merchants trade in the face of the 
merchants purchasing under the government monopoly ?—I should apprehend that 
the purchasers at our sales would not give such a price as to cover the tax. I do 
not think that, without some advantage, they could safely bind themselves to the 
speculation of a large public sale, in the face of others who were at liberty to 
speculate or not in the produce of foreign countries. 

2978, Supposing that those others were always forced to pay a fixed duty, equal 
to the average amount of the government monopoly profit, would that introduce an 
equal competition?—Does the question imply a Varying duty? 

3979. No; supposing that the average monopoly profit of the Company has 
been found to have ham pretty steadily of late years 275 rupees per 100 rnaunds, 
would ft tax of that amount enable the traders in the different classes of salt, the 
fme salt and the Company’s salt, to enter into a fair competition with one another? 

r-I should apprehend that the purchasers at the Company’s sales would have to 
lower their prices if exposed to competition on such terms, and so reduce the profit 
on what they buy below the fixed rate of duty. 

3980. The merchants would of course go wherever they could get their salt 
cheapest, and if you laid on a moderate fixed duty on the salt imported, the effect 
of that would be, would it not, to oblige the government to lower the price of their 
salt to the same price at which the salt could be imported, together with the duty; 
would not that be so ?—Certainly ; the Company must forego any excess of price 
to compensate excess in the cost of manufacture; that, however, is not an objection 
to the plan; and I assumed equality of cost and quality. Rut even on such an 
assumption I think the purchasers at the public sales could not venture in the face 
of a free market to bid up to a price that would cover the duty. 

29S1. But would not the purchasers give as high a price for the government salt 
as they would for that which was imported, and would not the two sell at the same 
price in the market r— I do not think they would give so much at public sales. If 
the government adopted the plan of private sales, leaving merchants to purchase 
when the state of the market allowed them to do so profitably, they would be on an 
equality with the importer; but that is not the question at present. 

2982. Do you see any objection to levying a fixed duty on the importation of 
salt, and the government also selling the salt of their own manufacture in an ordi¬ 
nary manner, at such a price as to compete with foreign salt, not at sales, but 
according to the manner of ordinary merchants?—None, if a sufficient stock be in 
hand, excepting that I should apprehend a present loss of revenue. 

2983. Then would not that depend on the amount of duty, supposing a high 
fixed duty was laid on importation of foreign salt; in that case you would keep up 
the same amount of revenue, would you not, by taking into account both the import 
duty and the profit of the monopoly r—For that purpose it seems to me that the 
duty must exceed the average of the net profit of the past sales; and my answer 
was given on the supposition of its being laid down as a principle that thq average 
of the past should regulate the duty. 

2984. But do you think if such a duty was laid on as upon the whole to return 
the same revenue to government which they have at present, do you think that 
under those circumstances the price of salt in the market would be higher than it 
is at the present, the public having the benefit of the free trade and the choice of 
the two markets, the foreign and the home market?—It is very likely that the ulti¬ 
mate effect would be beneficial to the revenue ; for I have little doubt that cheaper 
salt would produce a more extensive consumption. Rut the immediate effect of 
substituting private for public sales, the price and duty remaining the same, would, 
I think, probably be diminution of the revenue; and if public sales of thegovem- 
meut salt are to continue, the existing system is practically very much what the 
question seems to imply,, for salt may now be imported, subject to a duty of three 
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pees the maund, and that is not payable until the salt is removed from tTO 
ouses, it being optional with the importer to retain it there for one twelveti 
and I consider the three rupees duty as no more than sufficient to maintain the 
average of tho past sales. I do not consider the rule that requires the duty ho be 
fund at the end of the year to be a very important limitation. 

12985. The Committee have been informed, that if the salt does not fetch a cer¬ 
tain price, that it is by an existing Regulation ordered to be destroyed, and the 
Committee have been led to believe that the sale must take place immediately on 
the salt being imported ; is that so?—No. The rule is, that the salt may, at the 
option of the importers, be lodged in the government warehouse without payment 
of duty, to remain there for one year, during which it may be removed by them 
for sale, on the duty being paid. At the end. of the twelvemonth, if not previously 
removed, the salt is exposed to sale, for the recovery of the duty. 'The particulars 
may bo found in the printed ^Regulation XV. of 1 Si 7. 

298(1. Is the Regulation a short one ?— It is a short one. The three first sections 
specify the amount of duty, and provide that it is to be levied like other custom 
duties, (subject to the provision contained in the fourth section), and that a breach 
of the rules shall infer a forfeiture. The fourth section is in the following words: 
“ The proprietor or proprietors of salt imported as aforesaid may, if he or they be 
so disposed, instead of landing the salt so imported at the custom-house, and paying 
the duty due and payable thereon in the manner prescribed generally for the pay¬ 
ment of the duties denominated government customs on goods or merchandize 
imported by sea, deliver it on shore at the Company’s golahs or warehouse, or such 
Other secure place as shall he approved by the Governor General in Council, and 
secure and lodge it therein without payment of duty in the first instance ; provided, 
however, that salt so warehoused shall not be removed until the duty imposed by 
this Regulation shall be duly paid.” And the fifth and last section is as follows ; 
*.* The importers, proprietors or consignees of salt which shall have been lodged or 
secured as aforesaid, shall within twelve calendar months, to be computed from the 
date of the production of the manifest at the custom-house, clear and take from and 
out of such warehouses or places all such salt, and shall pay the full duty imposed 
by this Regulation ; and in case any such importers, proprietors or consignees shall 
fail or neglect so to do, it shall be lawful for the Governor General in Council, or 
such officer as may be duly empowered by him on this behalf, to cause all such salt 
to be publicly sold or exposed to sale ; and after such sale, the produce thereof shall 
first be applied to the payment of the duty imposed by this Regulation ; and the 
overplus, if any, shall be paid to the proprietor or other person authorized to receive 
the same j provided that no such salt shall be sold unless a price can be obtained 
for the same equal at least to the full amount of the duty aforesaid ; but if such 
price cannot be obtained, then all such salt shall he effectually destroyed by and in 
tiie presence of sueh officer as the Governor General shall appoint.” 

2987. In the case of an arrangement being made to admit of the free import of 
salt into Bengal, subject to a fixed duty, would it, in your view, be advisable that 
the government should be forced to purchase all the salt at the market price, or 
would it be better to permit the merchants to sell it on their own account, and to 
carry it into trade in the usual manner, without letting the salt pass into the hands 
of the government:- My notion is, that if any change be made, the first step 
should be to allow and encourage the import by individuals, without interfering with 
the existing system of realizing the revenue. I sec no reason why the government 
should not purchase the salt imported if they can get it in any degree cheaper than 
that which itself manufactures, quality and convenience for the market to be sup¬ 
plied being considered ; and if the result should prove that salt can be imported and 
conveyed to the place of consumption cheaper, and of a better or as good a quality 
as that which government manufacture, gradually the government manufacture 
might be limited, or altogether eeasc. Thus, without interfering with the system 
of realizing the revenue, you might have an import sufficiently free and extensive 
to settle the question of cost and supply, leaving for future consideration the further 
question whether you would allow a free sale. 

2988. Vou do not consider that experiment has yet been tried, inasmuch as tho 
duty on the importation has been greater than the mouopoly?—I do not think it 
has. Of the Madras salt there has indeed been imported as much as was required 
to supply the deficiency of the Bengal agencies, and more, I believe, than could be 
sold without a loss of net profit; but other sources of supply have not been much 
considered,, nor arrangements discussed, by which importers might be assured of 
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* of what they might bring. I may observe again, that in comparing 
^rtence must be had, not only to the quality of the article, but to the 
^ convtppo^ce of supplying the different markets, which are now supplied from the 
v ' 2 sefgraTagf i nc ie s. 

2989. Would it not be a safe mode for government to ascertain to what extent 
the chief supply of salt could be obtained over sea, for them to offer to take all salt 
that could bo imported within a limited time, say 12 months or two* years, at the 
rate of 6,5 rupees per 100 maunds ? would it be prudent to offer as large a sum as 
that ?—I should not apprehend any excess of supply at that rate, supposing the 
quality required not to be inferior to that of the Bengal agency salt: but the 
quality is a point of much importance, since a worse ness of 10 per cent., which on 
the cost would only be 6 £ rupees, might in the sale price make a difference of 
more than 40 rupees. And so of charges for interest, insurance and waste on con¬ 
veyance to a distant market, we must look not to the original cost, but to the amount 
advanced by the dealer. There is also a question of convenience, viz. whether there 
be warehouses to receive the salt in the immediate vicinity of the river into which 
it is to be imported; and although, with restriction as to quality, I should not ap¬ 
prehend that at the above-mentioned rate there would be any excess of salt offered, 
it would, I conceive, be preferable, as the first step, to receive private tenders 
for a given quantity, to be regulated by the government, according to all the circum¬ 
stances which must influence their convenience and the prosperity of the revenue. 

2990. If the cost at which government could be supplied by import was less 
than they give at those agencies at which the price is the highest, would it not be a 
wise measure for them to discontinue the manufacture of salt at those agencies, and 
to manufacture .it only at the places in which they could obtain it cheapest; such, 
for instance, as Ilidjalee ?—I have already remarked that the convenience of sup¬ 
plying the various markets must be adverted to, of which the best index seems to 
fee the prices paid by the dealers. But looking merely to the question of cost, it is 
probable that the government might manufacture at all the agencies a considerable 
quantity at a cost below the present average rate, since the price of fuel, which is 
an essential item, would probably fall if the manufacture were reduced. 


James Mill , Esq,, called in; and Examined. 

2991. HAS the situation which you have held in the India House made it 
necessary for you to turn your attention at all to the great monopolies established 
in India, one of salt and the other of opium r—It has. 

2992. Do you believe, from what you know of the subject, that the inhabitants 
of the Lower Provinces of Bengal pay a much higher price generally for their salt 
than is necessary to cover the cost of manufacture and the amount of the revenue 
or monopoly profit which the government derives by the sale of salt ?— The Com¬ 
mittee have been informed by various persons, and have seen it stated in various 
publications, that the regulations of the Company are such as to enable the pur¬ 
chasers from the Company to establish wliat is called a sub-monopoly, and thereby 
to extort a far greater price from the consumers thau is necessary, in order to 
collect the tax which the Company obtain ; is it consistent with your knowledge 
that such is the case ? — I am aware that such an opinion is very generally enter¬ 
tained, but I confess I have always had strong doubts of the correctness of it. 
The mode in which the sales of the Company are conducted is by open competition ; 
auction. The matter of fact is, that the purchases at these auctions are made by 
a small number of persons of large capital, and also that from these large purchasers 
the Smaller dealers are supplied. From this it is inferred, that these large capi¬ 
talists, few in number, erect a monopoly ; but I am strongly inclined to think that 
this is rather a speculative opinion than a matter of fact ; and I go on this ground, 
that if the profit made by this small number of persons who resort to sales, it being 
open to every body to resort to them, was in reality a monopoly profit, more 
capital would be drawn into it, since there is no want of large capital at Calcutta 
for that or any other promising speculation. On that ground, I doubt exceedingly 
whether there Is any such thing as a sub-monopoly. 

2 993. It lias been stated, that the want of sufficient frequency in the sales, and 
not less than 500 nmunds of salt being the least quantity sold, has a tendency to 
keep persons of small capital out of the trade; do you believe that to be so ?— The 
sales I think are as numerous as one every month. I therefore cannot* imagine 
tlu#from the want of frequency there can be any inconvenience or tendency' to the 
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monopoly ; and 500 tnaunds for the wholesale dealer I should rl< 
exorbitant quantity. 

2994. It has been stated, that in regulating the quantity which the Confps 
‘' from time to time put up for sale, they are guided solely by rhe amount remaining 

on hand unsold by the purchasers at the preceding sales ; if that was the case, it 
would appear that the preceding purchasers would have it in their power in some 
degree to regulate the quantity which the Company should bring to market, and in 
that way to limit the supply, so as to raise the price to an unnatural height >do 
you believe that the Company have any such rule, or that any such effect does take 
place ?—I think that the quantity on hand is of course taken into the account in 
fixing the amount which they deem it advisable to put up ; that is to say, they are 
guided in estimating the quantity the market is likely to take off by the knowledge 
of what is taken off at a previous sale ; but I should say, that the quantity oil hand 
is only one of the elements of calculation. They take into account all the circum¬ 
stances that can tend to guide them in estimating the quantity which the market 
will take off at such a price as they wish to obtain. 

2995. Have you ever had reason to believe that the purchasers of salt at the 
government sales grow rich faster than other traders in Bengal; are there any 
evident proofs of their success in establishing a second monopoly?-I have never 
heard o/any such thing. 1 recollect one instance to which suspicion was attached; 
an occasion on which very large purchases were made, and great losses the conse¬ 
quence. I speak with imperfect recollection; but it was suspected that these 
unusual purchases were made with a view' to establish a sub-monopoly. They 
ended in loss, not profit; and I believe that no monopoly exists, because I have 
never heard that there are any extraordinary profits made by this class of mer¬ 
chants, nor do I believe thojnt is practicable to make them. 

2996. And if it did appear they had made extraordinary profit, might not that 
have arisen from smuggling, and been attributed improperly to a sub-monopoly?— 
The idea of a sub-monopoly has arisen from the circumstance that a small number 
of purchasers appear at the Company’s sales and get, of course, the whole of the 
salt into their hands. They, by combining, might fix the price at their own 
pleasure, and undoubtedly would do so if the market was not open to others who 
would unquestionably be attracted to it if greater profit was made there than 
elsewhere. 

2997. But supposing it had been observed that persons had grown rich more 
rapidly than others, might it not have arisen from smuggling?—The great pur¬ 
chasers do not smuggle; whatever smuggling there 5s, is not performed by the 
merchants. 

2998. If the export from Madras and from Ceylon and England were unencum¬ 
bered and free from regulations, and if the imports into the Ganges were without 
duty or examination of any kind, and that the whole trade in salt was as free as 
imagination could fancy; under those circumstances, in what way do you think 
Bengal would be supplied ; would it be by import or the manufacture of salt in the 
district ?- -I have very little doubt it would be by import; the facts which have more 
particularly come under my consideration are those of the manufacture on the 
Coromandel coast; I believe that salt might be imported into the Bengal river 
from the coast; cheaper than it can be manufactured in the Bengal districts. 

2999. Does not Bombay supply a large quantity of salt?—It is capable of sup¬ 
plying any quantity. With so warm a sun, so extensive a coast, and a dry atmo¬ 
sphere. during a part at least of the year, I should imagine that salt might be 
manufactured, and very cheaply, to any extent. 

3000. If you are right in that supposition, is it not evident that the Bengal 
government do not at present obtain the salt from the cheapest source of supply ?— 
I have long thought they did not, and have very often been surprised at the disin¬ 
clination they seemed to have to enlarge their orders from the coast; they have 
always been urged by the Madras government to do so, the salt affording a return 
cargo to the vessels that went to Bengal for corn. 

3001. Assuming that it must continue to he an object with the government in 
Bengal to raise as large a revenue as they fhirly can on salt, even if it should be 
desirable for the purpose of obtaining the cheapest supply in the first instance-to 
encourage an import of salt; is it not evident the imposition of a duty on salt when 
imported would act as a protecting duty on the manufacture of salt within the 
province r of Bengal itself?—To the extent of it, certainly. 

3002. In what way would it be possible to levy a countervailing duty, if, the 
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try; /nonopoly system was given-up; do you believe the state of the country is 
as/to enable you to collect an excise duty?—I am afraid there would be very 
'% ^difficulty,, great expense, great scope for abuse, and smuggling. The safest 

^ • '.jaocfo in trying the importation of foreign salt would be, to import it. on account; of 

gqvernment; to coniine the dealings of the merchants to the government as sole 
purchaser: some difficulties would be found in the way. There must be some¬ 
thing like a certainty as to the animal supply. The government has to regulate 
, ;the thing pretty exactly, to be sure, on the one hand, of having an adequate supply, 
and on the other, of not having too much. I do not know any other mode that 
it would be safe to begin with but that of advertising for a certain quantity and 
receiving tenders. 

3003. Could you, in that case, throw the trade open to persons williug to import 
either from, Madras or Bombay, from Ceylon or from England} or would that 
overwhelm you with salt?—I think government must limit the quantity; it must 
publish its intention to purchase only so much. The merchant in that case would 
deal only by tender, Nobody would bring salt to Bengal under a possibility that 
government would be fully supplied, and he would have to take it away again. If 
government advertised for tenders, merchants would engage with them for so much, 
and then it might come from any part of the world. 

3004. If that was so, they could then discontinue a part of their manufacture in 
Bengal ?—It would be their obvious interest in that case to supply themselves from 
the cheapest source, whatever it was, and discontinue their own manufacture if 
they found the salt could not be yielded from it so cheap as they could purchase it 
elsewhere. 

30 Qf } . Would this enable them to feel their way, so as to ascertain whether they 
could ultimately discontinue either the whole or the' 1 greater part of their manufac¬ 
ture in Bengal, and whether they could suppress a clandestine manufacture, if they 
were desirous of doing so ?—-I think that would be the course for it. 

3006. And by those means, do you think you might prepare the way for a free 
trade of salt at a duty?—In this way,the government would ascertain from what 
part of the world they could obtain salt cheapest, and they would also ascertain 
exactly whether they could obtain it with certainty in the quantity they wanted; and 
if they found they could obtain, it at a lower price with certainty, they might discon¬ 
tinue their own manufacture wholly. 

3007. And suppress it wholly.?—Yes; though an objection, which has appeared 
of weight to some persons, arises from the risk attending a supply from foreign 
|>arts on account of the obstructions of war. If, however, the supply were mostly 
from Ceylon, the operations of war could give little obstruction so long as we are 
masters at sea. The expense of the manufacture is enhanced by the quantity 
required ; but I have no doubt that they would always be able:to produce a certain 
quantity in Bengal as cheap as it could be had anywhere else. 

3008. Would it be possible to adopt an arrangement of this description : to permit 
the import of salt irito Bengal on account of private merchants, charging it with a fixed 
duly, assuming that that duty should be equal to the average profits which the 
Company derive on the sale of salt, which is stated to be about two rupees and 
a half per maund, in order to enable private merchants to trade with the same sort 
of confidence in competition with the Company ; would it be possible that the Com¬ 
pany should adopt this rule, their salt should be sold at a fixed price in moderate 
quantities, and at all times, and that that price should be calculated upon this basis; 
that the duty should be estimated at the same rate as the import duty, say two 
rupees and a half per maund, and that they should charge in addition only the cost 
of manufacture, with the average profit on it?—Two questions I think have been 
proposed : one as to the mode of conducting the sale on account of government; 
the other, whether salt imported under a countervailing duty could still come into 
competition with the government, salt with safety to the revenue on the one side and 
the traders on the other. I will take the latter question first; and w r hat occurs to 
me on it is this ; that if it was perfectly open to every body to import salt under 
a fixed duty, there would he great uncertainty as to the quantity supplied in one 
year as compared with another; government would never know' beforehand what 
quantity might arrive, and thence would act under a constant uncertainty of the 
quantity which it would be necessary for them to provide. The merchants would 
be subject to equal uncertainty. If salt was imported under a high duty, it could 
not be sold by them under a high price. Their fortune would, therefore, be entirely 
in the hands of the government, which, by increasing the quantity offered at its sales,. 
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jht reduce the price so much as to ruin the merchants ; there would be 
main for dispute, constant collision, not to speak of other .sorts of confusion. 

* 4 pect to tbe other question, that relating to the modes of sale, whether s 

ixed prices to all purchasers, or sale by auction at fixed times, be the best, I may 
observe, that the practice of selling at a fixed price is that which is followed at 
Madras, but it is found attended with very considerable inconvenience ; gross abuses 
attend the distribution of it in small quantities from the golahs, The government, 
the people and the merchants are all defrauded. It does appear to me that the 
best mode of getting clear of those abuses is to employ public sales as at Calcutta. 
I never could imagine any inconvenience arising from these public sales, except on 
the supposition of a sub-monopoly, which I think is chimerical. 

3009. If it was thought desirable altogether to abandon a duty on salt in the 
East India Company’s dominions, and at the same time to raise an equal amouut 
of revenue, could you point out any mode of raising it which would be less incon¬ 
venient or less onerous to the people ?—I know of uo substitute for the tax on salt 
which would be so little onerous to the people. 

3010. Why could not the same agencies which prevent smuggling, now prevent 
it under the excise system, and why might not an excise duty be collected? —At 
present the extent of agency is reduced by the limited space of the salt districts; 
a line of custom-houses goes round the salt districts, and by taking care that no salt 
gets without that line, you have done every thing; the salt passes every where 
without any further inquiry or obstruction. I do not see how an excise duty could 
be levied with these advantages. 

30 u. Under an excise duty any person would be allowed to manufacture salt, on 
paying the duty ?—Yes. 

3012. Might you not have it more or less restricted ? —Yes. 

3013. Might you not allow other persons to do it on paying duties; and though 
that would require an increase of establishment, it would do so only in proportion 
as the increase of manufacture and the consumption of salt took place, would it 
not?—The manufacture iu the case supposed would be more distributed, and would 
often be carried on by individuals with small capital in a great number of little 
places, every one of which would have to be looked after. At present the concen¬ 
tration of the ageucics is as great as possible ; and I do not see how, if the manu¬ 
facture was allowed to distribute and disperse itself ad libitum , it would not become 
a much more difficult thing to protect the revenue. 

3014. Supposing you oblige the manufacturers to concentrate themselves within 
some space within which the government manufacture is now carried on, there pro¬ 
bably would be clanger of combination and monopoly among them ?— Monopoly, 

I think, would not bo the greatest danger; but there would be great temptation to 
use all sorts of expedients to get the article furtively through the line of protection. 
The manufacturers themselves would have an interest in smuggling, and having 
a command of capital, would be more enabled to do it than the mere workmen 
employed by government. Capital is very essential to smuggling; besides I do not 
sec any advantage to be derived from private manufacture; I can think but of one 
good objection to the government’s manufacturing for itself, namely, that it manu¬ 
factures at a great expense. If private manufacturers could bring salt to market at 
a less cost of production than government, that would be so far an advantage ; but 
I am not sure that such would be the case ; for I believe the government manage¬ 
ment in this matter is brought to great perfection; and it is certain that it has great 
advantages. 

3 01 5 * With respect to the opium monopoly, there appears to be two great ques¬ 
tions : one is as to the possibility of maintaining the monopoly profit which the 
Company at present obtain from it; the other is as to tho mode in which the profit 
or duty should be realized. It appears tliat the government of Bengal cannot com¬ 
mand either the supply of the opium, or the market of consumption ; that from that 
circumstance the monopoly profit that they have hitherto obtained is exposed to 
very great hazard ; have you hod such information on the subject as enables yon 
to form any opinion, or to give the Committee any information as to the probability 
either of the extent with respect to time, or with respect to profit, that there is 
a prospect of continuing in the advantage of this monopoly r—There is no doubt 
that the opium revenue is at present iu a precarious state. Some years ago it was 
threatened by the increasing production in Malwa. So long as the eouatry between 
Main a and the coast was iu the hands of the Mali rat tas, and the transport of 
valuable commodities was insecure, only a small quantity reached the coast. When 
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Bptjfy came into our possession, and carriage was safe, it was seen that 
s/pply might go to the China market and lower the price. To obviate this 
■'entered into treaties with the chieftains in whose territory the opium is 
and obtained their consent, for a pecuniary consideration, to limit the 
quantity grown in their territories, and to sell the whole of it to us. Under that 
arrangement we were able to preserve the monopoly price ; for though it was found 
that a very considerable quantity of opium smuggled from Malwa reached the 
coast, it did so by such a length of circuitous road as forced a heavy cost of car¬ 
riage, so that it could not be sold at Demaun but at a very high price, so high as 
still to afford a great profit to our government, both on the opium obtained from 
Malwa and also on the Bengal opium. These treaties it has been since thought 
expedient to give up, on account of a supposed harshness in their operation, 
a supposition in which I never was able to concur. The present system is to charge 
a duty on the transit through our own territory, A high duty has been charged j 
whether it will be possible to keep it up remains to be seen ; it is obvious that it 
never can go beyond the expense of carrying the commodity round our territory to 
the sea. 

3016. Do you happen to know whether it goes freely out of the port of Demaun, 
or is there a duty charged there ?• —There is a duty; and I think we might make 
an arrangement with the Portuguese that it should be a high duty. 

3017. The present high duty is much less, is it not, than the monopoly profit of 
that which is manufactured in Bengal ? — The monopoly profit on that manufac¬ 
tured at Bengal is higher on this account, that the prime Cost is higher in Malwa 
than in Bengal. Opium i« grown in Malwa under a high assessment of the land ; 
that however may be reduced, and probably will, when the chieftains better know 
their own interest. In that case, I know nothing which should hinder opium from 
being grown as cheap in Malwa as in Bengal. 

3018. Is the climate equally good ?— It is said to he equally good, and the land 
equally productive. 

3019. Do you happen to know what the cost of growing opium in Malwa 
exceeds the cost of growing it in Bengal? —My recollection, from the official 
statements, is that it exceeds by about 400 rupees per chest. A Member of the 
Committee., whose information I have no doubt is accurate, states that the cost in 
Bengal is about one-fourth of that in Malwa. 

3020. Has any calculation been made which would enable you to judge what 
extent qf supply thrown into the China market would reduce the cost of opium to 
the cost of bringing it there, leaving no monopoly profit or export duty whatever ? 

1 think nothing beyond a vague conjecture can be formed on that subject ; for 
we know hardly anything of the China market, but that it has taken so much, and 
at such prices. Our experience of the past is, in this case, little of a guide for the 
future. We see that an increasing quantity has gone to China, and that this has 
gone off at a high price. The late reduction of price may have been produced by 
the competition of the merchants, who have been able to supply themselves more 
cheaply. 

3021. If the Committee assume then, that the price in China continues nearly 
the same as it is, that the expense of growing opium in Malwa continues as much 
greater than the expense of growing it in Bengal, and that it is also loaded with 
transit duties to a considerable amount, in competition with the opium brought to 
the market under Such circumstances j what do you think would be the monopoly 
or selling price of the Bengal opium ; would it be very much less than it has been 
lately or is at present?— Several of the duties alluded to in the question remain 
very uncertain. We cannot tell what the cost production of Malwa opium will be 
reduced to ; my own notion is, it must be very much reduced ; it will certainly be 
very much reduced if the governments there are wise enough to lower the assess¬ 
ment. The amount of the transit duty will depend on the cost of carriage to 
Demaun ; what that may be reduced to can also be but vaguely conjectured. 
Whatever price, however, can be .imposed on the Malwa or other opium, beyond the 
prime cost of the article in Bengal, may always be insured as profit to the govern¬ 
ment on the Bengal produce ; and if its hopes are realized that it can increase the 
quantity in Bengal very much, and come into competition in the Chinese market to 
a large extent with even the cheap Malwa opium, then a very considerable revenue 
may still be realized. 

3022. Do you believe, in order to maintain the revenue which the Bengal 
government obtains from opium, it is necessary that they should increase the 
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.ntity grown in Patna and Benares?—If the rate of profit is very nrach^ 

:y must sell a greater quantity to realize the same amount. _ 

3023. Is there any mode by which the Company can raise the largest amount 
duty which can fairly he levied on opium in a way less objectionable than that 

which they now have recourse to. It has been suggested to the Committee, that 
either by an increase of the land revenue on the land on which the poppy is grown, 
or by an excise duty similar to that which is levied on hops in England, or by an 
export duty levied at the port of shipment, that by either of those three modes 
a duty might be levied loss objectionable than the present; do you believe that all 
or cither of those are to be preferred to the present ?— In reality I see no objection 
to the present mode at all; I think it is exceedingly clear of .all ground of objection. 
The only question as to the mode of raising the revenue from opium is how it can 
be done cheapest; because I conceive that in the mode in which it is now raised 
there is no injury or hardship to any class of persons, and I do not see that there- is 
any other mode which could be resorted to in which the business could bo done at 
so little cost as in the present mode. 

3024. Is not the present duty levied entirely on the foreign consumer?—Entirely 
on the foreign consumer. There is a duty levied on the home consumer, but in 
a different way. 

3025. Is not the home trade in opium very inconsiderable ?-r—Very inconsiderable. 

3026. Do the Hindoos consume it?—To no great extent. The monopoly 
operates as a tax merely on the foreign consumer, 

3027. Has the present monopoly an injurious effect on the persons employed in 
producing the opium ; is there any reason to believe the cultivators of the poppy 
are in a better condition than the other cultivating ryots of the Company's territory i 
— I think they are. It is perfectly optional with them to grow opium or not; and 
then the Company’s payment is always sure. 

3028. If the Company abandon the opium monopoly, and abandon all attempts 
to raise a duty on it, would the ryots be benefited, or would the course be that the 
zemindars would put into their own pocket, in the shape of an increased rent, all 
the difference between the present allowance for cultivating opium and the sale 
prices at the high rate of profit which the China market creates?—I think neither 
would be benefited for any length of time, because the quantity grown would reduce 
the price to the level of other things grown on similar soils. 

3o2q. In the intermediate time, would not the profit go into the pocket of tile 
zemindar?—-Most certainly. 

3030. If.a ryotwar settlement existed, would not the profit be collected by the 
government in the shape of an increased land revenue on the poppy lands?— 
A higher assessment might he imposed, as is now done in Malwtt: a higher rent is 
demanded for the land on which the poppy grows. 

3031. Is the Committee right in collecting from you generally that where the 
zernindary settlement prevailed, the profits of the opium rents, as long as kept up, 
would go to the zemindar ?—Yes. 

303 2. But where the ryotwar settlement prevailed, it might, and probably would, 
go to the government ?—Yes. 

3033. In neither case it would go to the cultivating ryot?—It would not, 

3034. Would it be possible to collect a higher rate of duty, or as great an 
increase of laud rent as is at present obtained under the monopoly, on the cultiva¬ 
tion of the poppy; or would it be just to the zemindar?—-I think 110 injustice 
whatever would be done to the zemindar. The increase of assessment would be 
something distinct from what lie could derive from the land in other circumstances; 
but I think the doing so would be a source of heart-burning. I think it would be 
difficult to make the zemindar believe that every thing in the shape of assessment 
on the land did not belong to him. 

3035. Do you know how much the Cultivating ryot is allowed for poppy juice ?— 

I cannot speak to the exact allowance. 

3036. Is it not three and a half rupees?—Yes, I believe it is. 

3037. Supposing the cultivation and manufacture were left in private hands, 
would it be possible in any way to levy upon the cultivators of those lands, or con¬ 
ductors of those manufactures in tire early stage, a duty or a rent equal to 14 times 
the prime cost? — I think it would be impossible. The difficulty of preventing 
smuggling in the case of an article, the price of which is raised, artificially so much 
beyond the real cost of it, particularly if a great value is included in a small bulk, 
would be altogether insuperable were the growth of it general. 
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606 L Could an equal duty by possibility he raised by an export duty, or by a 
ad/du*ty of any kind ?—That implies the same difficulty of general growth; and 
if the growth is general, that you could by any means secure the eol- 
a high tax ou it. 

3039. And if the growth was confined as it is at present to the district of 
Behitr and Benares, could a private duty then be levied equal to the present atnount 
of the profit ?—The difficulty would be reduced in proportion to the reduction of 
the limits; hut I do not see what advantage could be derived from the change. 

3040. Would it not be very dciffiult to prevent smuggling over seal in ease of 
levying a private duty ?—I should think it the next thing to impossible. 


Mercurii , 18 ° die Julii , 1832 . 


ROBERT GORDON, ESQ., 1* the Chaiu. 


Thomas Bracken , Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

3041. DO you apprehend that there would be any difficulty in finding sufficient Thomat Bracken 

capitul to carry ou the cultivation of opium if the government monopoly was Es^. 
abandoned and the revenue raised by an additional assessment on the land r—No, l8 j u j y l83a> 

I do not anticipate that there would be the leust difficulty in finding the capital for _ 

that purpose. 

3042. Capital to be advanced by Europeans?—Yes, or by native capitalists. 

3043. And advanced to natives as well as Europeans ?—Yes ; I should recom¬ 
mend that Europeans be allowed to enter into the trade alsp. The present regula¬ 
tions of the Company, restricting the holding of lands by Europeans, would prevent 
thoir engaging in it successfully. 

3044. But you would recommend that they should be allowed to do so ?—Yes, 

I should; there ouglit to “be no distinction ; any person that chose to undertake it 
should be allowed to do so. An inference may he drawn in favour of the supply 
of capital for the cultivation of opium, from the fact, that for many years frhe annuul 
advances made by the houses of agency in Calcutta lor the cultivation of indigo 
averaged from 1,500,000/. to 2,000,000/. sterling. Within the last year or two, 
in consequence of the great fall in the price of indigo in the London and continental 
markets, more than one-third of that advance is relieved by the reduced cultivation, 
and is available for any other purpose. 

3045. If the opium monopoly wa v s abandoned by the government, and the 
cultivation allowed to private individuals, in what way would you propose that the 
duty upon the opium should be levied ?—I should propose a duty upon the export, 
in preference to the increased land assessment which has been alluded to. 

3046. Then you would propose levying no duty upon any opium that was raised 
and actually consumed in Bengal itself? —The consumption in most parts of Bengal 
is small: in llungpoor, however, no doubt a considerable quantity would be used, 
because Rungpoor has a large Mussulman population. The East India Company 
have put down by strict regulations the cultivation of the poppy in that district.; but 
assuming its growth to be now permitted, an excise tax might be levied upon it. 

3047. How could you levy an excise tax upon tho opium?—By attaching 
penalties to vendors of opium, unless liccused. 

3048. You would not endeavour to collect an excise duty upon the juice?— 

I should think that would be very difficult. 
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ROBERT GORDON, ESQ., in the Chair. 


Thomas Bracken, Esq., called in ; and further Examined. 

3049. HAVE you ever been in those parts of the province of Bengal where 
salt is manufactured ?—Frequently. 

3050. Have you ever considered whether the health and comfort of the natives 
were much deteriorated by engaging in that manufacture?—The parts J. have been 
in are chiefly on the line of the Sunderbund salt duniugs, and in those parts I con¬ 
sider the appearance of the population to be most unhealthy ; and it impossible for 
it to be otherwise from the nature of the country, which is on the borders of the 
great jungle south-east of Calcutta. The manufacturers are liable also to be carried 
ofF by tigers, but not to the extent they formerly were j it does occasionally happen 
even now. 

3051. Can you state to the Committee any comparative view of the deaths in 
that unhealthy neighbourhood, compared with other districts ?—That I caunot 
speak to ; 1 can only speak of the appearance of the people, not as to the actual 
deaths. The information they themselves gave was, that they were subject to 
more fatal diseases there than in other parts of the country which were better 
cultivated. 

3052. Is there any unwillingness on the part of European servants of the govern¬ 
ment to visit that neighbourhood, from the apprehension of arty disorders?—They 
visit it only at certain times; when the unhealthy season sets in, they generally 
come up to Calcutta from that district. 

3053. Is there a general impression among the Europeans and natives of India 
that the manufacture of salt, as so carried on in those districts, is productive of 
a waste of human life'(—Unquestionably that is the general impression, the opinion 
entertained by most of the Europeans and natives I have conversed with on the 
subjects 

3054. Have you any means of comparing the waste of human life in the manu¬ 
facture of salt with the waste of human life in the cultivation of rice, or the manufac¬ 
ture of iudigo?—No; I have no means of comparing the actual proportions of 
deaths m'eitner pursuit; but I never heard any allegation of insalubrity attached 
to the cultivation of indigo or rice. 

3055. Supposing this country, now appropriated to the manufacture of salt, was 
to be converted into rice grounds, would not the persons employed in the cultivation 
of rice in that country be equally liable to ill-health and tne attacks from animals 
in the jungles, as from the manufacture of salt?—They would at first; but the 
cultivation of rice supposes the clearance of the ground. What the salt manufacturer 
suffers from is the permanent contiguity of the suit-pits or works to the jungle. 
In the jungles, or on the banks of the nullahs where they make their salt, if rice 
were cultivated, the land would necessarily be cleared, though the persons engaged 
in clearing would be at first liable to the same disorders as the salt manufacturer. 

305G. The removal of jungle for the introduction of the cultivation of rice would* 
in your opinion, introduce a great salubrity ?—Unquestionably. 

3057. Can you state whether if the manufacture of salt was abandoned, that land 
so occupied by the manufacture could be in your opinion profitably appropriated 
for the cultivation of rice?—I have no doubt, if the clearance of the jungle were 
effected, rice would be grown; for perhaps some of the most fertile land in India 
is at present occupied by jungle, judging by the lands which have been cleared and 
cultivated. 

3058. From what natural causes does the unhealthiness of the district arise ?— 
I attribute it to the jungle and the swampy character of the country, producing 
agues and fevers of the most virulent description; large masses of vegetable matter 
rotting in water, and exposed to an intense sun, are always destructive to the 
human constitution. 

3059. Are 
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/ you aware: whether th$. same unhcalthiuess prevails in those salt 
j the salt is manufactured by solar evaporation ?—I have never person- 

.e salt manufactories on the coast, and therefore I cannot speak from 

" personal knowledge ; but I have never heard insalubrity imputed to the 
manufacture of coast salt. 

3060. There is no jungle there?—No; and l may mention that on Saugur 
island, which is now nearly cleared of jungle, and which was perhaps the most 
unhealthy place in the world, there is a large population, not suffering more from 
disease than the inhabitants of the opposite bank of the Hooghly, which has been 
long in a state of cultivation. 

3061. Was that a salt establishment at, one time ?—No ; I do not think they 
formerly made much salt on Saugur ; but there are now salt-works both on it and 
m the neighbourhood; I speak of Saugur,'because there the/unhealthincss pro¬ 
ceeded from the jungle; where the jungle is cleared away, it has ceased to be 
particularly unhealthy. 

3062. You say that Europeans leave the Sunderbunds when the rainy season 
commences; the salt manufacture is abandoned when the rains commence, is it 
not ?■■—The manufacture of salt is abandoned, or rather deferred; but the people 
still live on the borders of the Sunderbunds. 

3063. Is the population very dense ? does it require a great number of persons 
to work in the manufacture of salt ?—-There are a great number -employed in the 
manufacture of salt 5 X should think there are 100,060 people at least e 
in it. 


Mercurii, 1 # die Augu&tii, 1332 . 


ROBERT GORDON, ESQ., in the Chaik. 


Thomas Brackm, Esq,, called in ; and further Examined, 

3064. ARE you acquainted with any lands held absolutely by Europeans in 
the island of Saugur?—The whole of the island of Saugur is now held by a 
Company, .under a lease from the government for 99 years, to the best of my 
recollection. 

3063. Do you know anything of its state of cultivation, and whether it has been 
improved of late years?—The society that originally subscribed to clear Saugur 
expended the whole of their funds after clearing a certain part; they then divided 
out portions of the land to such persons as were inclined to take leases under them* 
those- leases being generally on the same terms as the lease to the parent society. 
These minor societies, of which there are several, some consisting of four or five 
proprietors, and .some of only one, have continued clearing, and they have brought 
nearly the whole of then - land into a state of cultivation. The rice crops there are 
as good as in any other part of India. 

3066. Is the labour performed by natives of the island ?— 1 They came from the 
mainland, some from the Midnapore zillali, some from the 24 Peegunnahs ; they 
were induced to come from obtaining lots of land for five or six years Without paying 
any rent; after that period they were to commence with a small rent, subject to 
such future increase as might be agreed upon. The society itself is bound, after 
the end of 20 years, to pay a land-tax to the government on the cleared lands. 

3067. The ryots that come do not receive wages?—No; they take so many 
begahs of land and clear them, and for the first four or five years they do not pay 
any rent; after that they engaged to pay, I think, eight annas a begah for a term 
of five or ten years. 

3068. Has the thing been in considerable progress, so as to enable you to say 
whether it is a successful experiment ?—Perfectly so as regards the clearing by tlie 
sub-societies. I have not the slightest doubt that, in the course of time, a similar 
system will clear away the whole of the .Sunderbunds, although there is so much 
jungle, and the Europeans in charge have had great difficulties' to contend with 
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ugur has nmv, I believe, about 10,000 inhabitants, and I recollect it 
'as not a soul upon. it. 

3069. Do you know upon what terras the Europeans and natives have lived 1 
together?* J have never heard of the slightest complaint; there is no j police there, 
at least there was not when I left India. The darogah, on the opposite side of the 
river, at a place called Kedgeree, wished to send some of his peons to Saugur, but 
the English superintendents were requested by the natives to use their influence to- 
prevent the establishment of a police station. There had been no disturbance, and 
nothing to occasion the necessity for a police force coming there. 

3070. What judicature is it under r— It is under the 24 Pergunnahs T rather 
think, and is about 100 miles from the zillnh court. There was one criminal ease 
in 1829 or 1830 ; a man cufc^his wife’s throat in a fit of jealousy ; and. to the best 
of my recollection, he was sent to Calcutta. 

3071. Is there.any harbour or quay by which you can approach?—You can ap¬ 
proach it from the river from Calcutta; the. south side of it is towards the sea. The 
Iiooghly is on the west, and branches of that river on the north and east. 

307 r .!. All flat?—Yes, quite flat. I may be allowed to consider this island a proof 
that if capital had been allowed, to go to other lands, it is fair to presume the pro¬ 
gress of improvement in the produce.of India would have been greater. 

3073. And consequently the revenue increased?—Yes, consequently the revenue 
would ha'vo been greater. If the same facilities which have been granted to the 
clearing of Saugftr had been applied to the cultivation of sugar, I am decidedly of 
opinion that East India sugar would have been greatly improved in quality eve this. 
We could supply any quantity were the duty here reduced. 

3074. Can you say from your own knowledge that those individuals who bold the 
island of Saugur would have preferred expending their capital in the improvement 
of land already under cultivation ?—I should say, certainly. As a subscriber myself, 

I should have preferred it to the venture on Saugur. One of the great difficulties 
with respect to .'Saugur - is, tlmt it is liable to inundation from heavy gales of wind ; 
this has made th6 clearance very expensive. 

3075. Is the condition of the ryots, who cultivate the Sunderbunds, superior to 
the condition of the ryots in any other part of our territory?-—No; but I should say 
it is not worse : Saugur has not been, in the cleared part, particularly unhealthy ; 
it is as healthy as the opposite shore of Kedgeree. 

3076. The question referred to the condition of the natives that cultivate Saugur ? 
—The natives are in much the same condition as all ryots engaged in clearing 
lands; they suffered at first from tigers, but guards with muskets were provided, 
and the island is now' almost free of tigers. 

3077. Are there other lauds held by Europeans, and since what time? —Many 
estates have been held by Frenchmen ; I know one large estate culled Nudgheefghur, 
which formerly belonged- to a native chieftain, and which was transferred by bis 
heirs to a Frcnph gentleman of the name of Fortier. The policy of excluding 
Europeans from holding lands is coufined to the East India Company; the native 
princes do not appear to have participated in their fears. 
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Sabbati, 18 ° dk Fchruarii , 1832 . 


THE RIGHT HON., SIR JOHN BYNG, 

IN THE CMA||t. 


Major-General Sir Jasper ’Nicolls, ctilierl in ; and Examined. 

3. HOW long have you served in Indivand at what presidency ?— I have 
served between 3 8 and 19 years, and a little at each presidency. 

2. Will you be good enough to state to'the Committee; in what rank and for 
what period you have served at each presidency .First at Bombay as Aide-de- 
camp and Secretary to Lieutenant-general Nicolls, during the years 1802, 1805,1804 
and 1805; secondly, in Bengal as Quartermaster General of the King’s troops, 
during the'years 1813, 1814, 181.5, 1816, 1817, 1818, 1819* 1820 and 1821; 
thirdly, as Major-general on the staff in Bengal, 1825 and 1826 ; Madras, 1827 ; 
Bengal, 18-28, 1 $20, 1830. 

3,, Have-you had every description of troops under your command ?—Every 
description. 

4 What is your opinion of the discipline, spirit and efficacy of the native army 
of Bengal ?•—-The discipline of the Bengal army 19 carried as high as circumstances 
will admit; not as perfect as it is in Europe, nor can it be brought to that perfection. 
The circumstances I have alluded to, are particularly in the commands being given 
in a language perfectly foreign to the persons to whom they are addressed. The 
spirit of the Bengal army is I think very good, but not equal to what it was, 
particularly in the days of Lord Lake. I think it very efficient. 

5. Do you give the same opinion as to the native army of iVIadras and 
Bombay?—I think the discipline of Madras carried higher than Bengal; in spirit 
perhaps inferior, certainly not superior; in efficiency I think it is inferior to Bengal. 
Bombay' is so altered since I was there 30 years ago, that I cannot speak to 
that. 

6. Is there any difference in those- respects between sepoys from different 
districts of the same presidency? — There is a great deal of difference between the 
classes of population from which the sepoy soldier is drawn, so much so, that 
we never draw sqpoys from the Eastern Provinces at all. 

7. You are speaking of Bengal ?—-Entirely; there are many other portions, even 
of the Western Provinces, from which sepoys are not taken ; Bundlecund, for, in¬ 
stance. It may be as well to say at once, that die whole sepoy army of Bengal is 
drawn from the Company’s provinces of Behar and Oude, with very few exceptions. 

8. Are the native soldiers in general satisfied with their condition ?—Yes, they 
are. 

9. Do you consider them well affected to their employers?—I think they are 
well affected to the government, but the principal bond of attachment to the 
service, to the state in fact, is through the medium of the officer. 

10. Is the military service of the Company popular with the natives ? —It is, 
but not so much so as it was some years ago 

n. Why not?—One reason is, the withdrawing of the order that there formerly 
was, that the civil servants should enter into the suit of a military person before all 
others, that he might go back and join his regiment, which made^every family put 
a son or brother*! n to the service that he might have that privilege. Men of large 
capital sent a brother into the service that ho might go on leave of absence and 
have that privilege. That was Withdrawn, I think, in Lord Hastings’ time. 

12. What are the habits of the native soldier, is be orderly and easily managed ? 

• -Very much so; his habits are very simple, and he is very easily managed. 
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13. How, as compared with European soldiers?—I think the comml 
European regiment would be more difficult than the command of a brio 
sepoys; it would be much easier to control 5,000 sepoys than it would 
Europeans. 

14. What are the feelings of the native soldier towards his European officers?— 
They are very decided and strong; he is either very much attached, or he holds 
them cheaply; if he respects them he respects them very liighly, but there are 
some that they care nothing about. 

15. Is anv change observable in that respect in the feeling of the native soldier 
towards the European officer? — No, none observable by me. 

lb. What are the pay and allowances of sepoys in Bengal? — Seven rupees 
a month ; five and a half rupees pay, and one and a half rupee butta, when present 
with his corps. 

17. How is that as compared with the wages of labour and the price of sub¬ 
sistence ?— The lowest servant of any officer gets four rupees, some as high as 
twenty, so that in fact it is very low compared with servants; but then there are 
advantages of clothing, medical attendance and promotion, pensions for themselves 
and their widows. 

18. Do they not feel it a higher honour being a soldier? — Yes. 

19. Arc they not generally a higher class of men ?—-Yes. 

20. Is there any difference in the general situation of the sepoy in the different 
provinces of Bengal ? — The pay is the same throughout, subject in Bengal, how¬ 
ever, to the deduction of 4i percent, the difference betiveeu the sonant and the 
sicca rupee ; in allowances they are just the same. 

21. In promotion, is there any difference ?—No, just the same; they take their 
turn. 

22. In what respects do the accommodations, equipments or allowances of the 
sepoys in the field or in cantonment differ from those of the European soldiers of 
the King's service, either in India or in other parts of the world?—The European 
soldier and sepoy is treated very much the same in India} each receives full batta 
in the field, and the camp equipage is found them by government entirely. Com¬ 
pared with any other port of the world, I think the sepoy’s treatment superior to 
any I have witnessed. 

23. Is there any difference ia the pay and allowances of the sepoy in the 
different presidencies? — There is no substantial difference of pay that I am awafe 
of, but many differences in allowances. 

24. Is there any difference, when in the field?—rI believe they are all paid the 
same in the field also; the allowances are the same, I believe, in the field ; the 
three presidencies are very nearly equal. 

25. Is the difference of allowance which you have stated a mutter of complaint 
or discontent?— Not of open complaint, but the differences are known to the sepoys 
of the different presidencies. 

2ti, Will you state in what ratio the difference of allowance is between each 
presidency, as far as you may be able? — That I cannot do; thgy are not made 
up of payments, but of advantages. 

27. In which presidency are they highest, and in which lowest?— I think in 
Bengal the lowest ; but I cannot compare Madras and Bombay. 

28. Will you specify what the particular advantages of Madras and Bombay 
are over those of Bengal ?—Under die Madras presidency, upon every removal 
of a corps, they receive huttiug-money ; eight rupees to a native officer, two to 
a private sepoy, which allowances are unknown in Bengal. The, Madras sepoy 
is never more" than 15 days in arrear, and if he is ordered to move after the 
24th of any month, he is paid to the end of it ; the Bengal sepoy a month 
and a half in arrear. The Madras sepoy, when grain exceeds a given sura 
receives the difference for himself and his family from the government. Native 
officers are very handsomely rewarded for meritorious actions, by extra, pensions 
(for they are all entitled to pensions), grants of land, horses occasionally for 
cavalry service, palanquins and an allowance for their carriage of 70 rupees 
a month, which is a great advantage and an honour; which allowances are un¬ 
known, with few exceptions, in Bengal. There are 70 recruit and pension boys 
upon each regiment; 30 recruit boys and 40 pension boys, children of soldiers, 
borne upon the strength of each corps at Madras; this is unknown in Bengal. 

29.. Are those children so employed during the father’s lifetime, or after his 
death ?—During lifetime, many of them ; but if it is properly done, it is given 
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; of the deceased, and particularly one killed inaction would have 
:c decidedly ; but the number is kept up : it is a great charge. There 
adjutant to each battalion at Madras, ’which is certainly a benefit ; 
s very much quicker, and they are sent at an earlier period of life to the 
invalid corps or pension list, which though not a personal is a general advantage 
to that army. Bombay has also the same establishment of recruit and pension 
boys; the sepoys receive their full pay on furlough monthly, wherever they are, 
which the Bengal sepoys do not. They receive a higher rate of pension ; they 
receive for their clothing I think three articles in two years, whereas the Bengal 
sepoy receives only two articles in two years. The Bombay sepoy, when he 
marches under command, receives nine and a half rupees a month ; the Bengal sepoy 
eight aud a half. The Bombay sepoy when be marches receives his battu three 
days before he sets out under command, and the Bengal sepoy 011 the day he sets 
out. They arc apparent trifles, but they are very important to a sepoy, No 
deductions are mude from the Bombay sepoy, who has had leave of absence, 
when he returns to his corps; from the Bengal sepoy there arc. The Bombay 
sepoy receives, presents 011 Christinas-day, New-year’s day and the King’s, birth 
day; the Bengal sepoy does not. The Bombay sepoy, in taking up a new can¬ 
tonment receives two rupees ; the non-commissioned oflicer four, the jemmadar 12, 
the subabdar 24, the Bengal officer nothing. The Bombay sepoy, on changing 
quarters, receives half the above allowance , the Bengal sepoy nothing. Froip 
the Bombay sepoy no deduction is made when he is in tire hospital; from the 
Bengal sepoy one anna per day. The Bombay sepoy receives a coat every 
year, pantaloons every third year; tire Bengal sepoy receives a coat and pair of 
pantaloons alternately. Thus the Bombay sepoy receives three coats and a pair 
of pantaloons in three years, and the Bengal sepoy two coats and a pair of 
pantaloons, or a pair of pataloons and a coal. The Bombay sepoy receives two 
yards of nankeen, a pair of sandals, and cloth for a turban every year, which is 
unknown in Bengal. The knapsacks for the Bombay sepoys are found by the 
government, not so with the Bengal. 

30. Is there any, or the same difference of allowances and advantages to the 
King’s troops and European troops at the three presidencies?—Not that I am 
aware of. 

31. As the advantages which you have described at the presidencies of Madias 
and Bombay are so very superior to those of Bengal, might it not be important to 
equalize them -It would appear a measure of justice, hut I doubt the practica-. 
bility mul safety of reducing each to the lowest level. 

32. Why?—-I think that either of the armies would be most reluctant to relin¬ 
quish those advantages which 1 have mentioned. Of course the Bengal aruiy 
would be very happy to have them extended to them. 

33. Are not the superior advantages enjoyed at the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay compensated in some degree at Bengal by the cheapness of living? — 
I cannot fully answer the question ; but all articles of subsistence in the upper pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal are exceedingly cheap. 

34. Is it necessary that.the European officers of native corps should be trained 
up with them through their different steps of promotion ?— I think it is indispen¬ 
sably so. 

35. Do the European officers live much gunong the men? — They are in daily 
communication with them. 

36’. Do the native officers live much among the men?—'They do; entirely wiffi 

them. 

37. Do the European officers in native regiments mix more with the men than 

they do in European regiments ?— No, they do not mix so much in the native regir 
ments as they do in the European. There is not the some necessity for their 
mixing with their men as for officers of an European corps to mix with his; the 
officers of the European corps having the superintendence of their clothing, neces¬ 
saries and provisions, as well as the discipline of their men. , 

38. What is the condition of native officers in sepoy corps?—They are .gene¬ 
rally the oldest sepoys of the corps, raised to those ranks by seniority, combined 
with character, with no reference to caste. 

39. Are they, in the situation of officers, sufficiently encouraged ?—The subah- 
dms have lately lmd a new rank given them, that of subahdar-major, with increased 
pay. The encouragement depends entirely upon the habits and kindness of the 
commanding officer, and varies with his temper and disposition; but the orders of 
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ie government are that they shall at all times be treated with affability a 
lion. 

40. To what rank of officers can natives be raised?—Subahdar-majoF v 
highest rank. 

41. Will you be good enough to inform the Committee the comparative rank of 
a subahdar-major with that in our service?—He ia a subaltern, with something like 
brevet rank, and a small allowance for that, for he does the same duty as the other 
subahdars. 

42. Will you be good enough to give the Committee the comparative rank of 
jemmadars in our service?—Ensign. 

43. Haviidar?—Havildar is that of serjeant. 

44. Naicks?—That of corporal. 

45. What are puckalies?—People who are employed to carry water. 

46. You have already said that the highest rank a native officer can be raised to 
is that of subahdar-major, might they not be admitted to higher rank r—Not with 
any advantage to the service. 

47. Is there no distinction of batta in different parts of Bengal ?—Very great, 
but no alteration in the sepoys. 

48. Is there a reason for that distinction?—The orders promulgated by the 
Bengal government in November 18*28, placed five stations of the Bengal army 
upon half batta ; viz,, Dum Dum, one of the artillery stations, Barrackpoor, Ber¬ 
lin m pore, Dinapoor and Ghaaeepoor. 

49. Supposing it right to have this distinction at different stations, aa to full and 
half batta, are tbose stations, in your opinion, the best in which that distinction 
might be made?—I think not; it bears unequally upon the artillery, whose head¬ 
quarters are at Dum Dum, and not at all upon the cavalry, who never go to any 
one of those stations. In other circumstances they are equal, all the corps go 
alternately to the other different stations, 

50. Do you think that the armies in the three presidencies should be put on the 
same footing as to batta and every other allowance?—I think that originally it 
ought, to have been so, but such a long period having elapsed without it having been 
done, it is a very questionable thing at this time. 

51. Do you think the pay and allowances of the Company's European officers 
are sufficient in the different ranks in the three presiclences ?—In Bengal I do, and 
when I was at Madras I did not hear any public or frequent expression of any 
opinion to the contrary. I cannot answer as to Bombay, it is so long since I was 
there. 

52. Are the habits of expense in Bengal excessive ?— No, I do not consider 
them excessive; they live in greater comfort certainly than at Madras. 

53. What is your opinion of die propriety of establishing different rates of 
allowance in the field and in cantonments?—The expenses are much more heavy 
in the field than in cantonments. 

54. How long has the practice of equal allowances in peace and war prevailed 
in Bengal?—Since the abolition of the double full batta, and during the adminis¬ 
tration of Lord Wellesley, I believe hi the year 1801. 

55. For what reason ?—The extraordinary batta was a donation given by the 
Nabob of Oude, to such troops as crossed the British frontier. 

56. Has it produced any, and what effect upon the officers and soldiers 
There are few in the service now who ever received it. 

57. Do you consider the European officers of the Company’s service satisfied 
with their condition ?—I think in general they are, but the order of 1828 excited 
great agitation in Bengal, and continues still to be very much felt. 

58. Has that order produced any general effect on their temper and feeling?—. 

I think it has, since that time. 

59. Do they not possess many advantages peculiar to that service ?—They 
possess all the advantages of His Majesty’s service, and some superadded. 

60. Arc not some of those advantages of recent date?—They are; they were 
given in 1824, when a colonel was appointed in India to each battalion, instead of 
a colonel to each regiment of two battalions, as formerly. A fifth captain wa3 
added at that time to each battalion. Brigadiers, with superior allowances, were 
added to the general staff, and a consolidated allowance was given to officers in. 
command of regiments, and the half-pay of the Company's officers was increased 
to the corresponding rates ia His Majesty’s service, where they were before inferior, 
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luced where they were superior. These circumstances affected every 
service. 

is the effect on the relative condition of the two services, the King’s Sir 
iitffjhCCompauy’s, of the rules which regulate the promotion of His Majesty’s 18 February 1832. 
and the Company’s officers ? — 1 think the seniority rise more beneficial to the indi¬ 
vidual,* selection or purchase more profitable to the state, but there are great 
disadvantages attending both as a general rule. 

62. To what rank in the Company’s service do they rise by seniority?— To the 
rank of major regimentary, afterwards by the general list, the promotion of each 
army being kept separate. 

63. Which of the two classes of officers are relatively more advanced in their, 
promotion in the ranks of field-officer, captain and subaltern respectively ?--In 
Bengal, of which I am most competent to speak, the rise in the engineers has 
been tor the superior ranks very slow, for the inferior ranks remarkably rapid, from 
the augmentation of 1823 : in the artillery the field officers have been very for¬ 
tunate in promotion ; the subaltern officers are now of nearly 20 years’ standing, 
and they will be longer in consequence of young men getting suddenly to the rank 
above mentioned, which was also occasioned by the augmentation. The younger 
officers of the cavalry have been very fortunate, some having attained the rank of 
captain in seven years; in the infantry there is a great variety, in some corps the 
promotion has been very rapid, aud in some very slow, in consequence of the 
difference of climate and casualties in the field, and retirements in the service, and 
many accidents which could not be anticipated. 

64. Do the field officers of the King’s or the Company’s service obtain a greater 
number of divisional or stational commands in proportion to their relative numbers 
on the establishment to which they belong? — There is no established proportion; 
the brigadiers are selected from corresponding seniority in both services, reference 
being had to the nature of the troops to be commanded ; for instance, an officer of 
the King’s service is never sent to command a cantonment occupied exclusively by 
sepoys. 

65. Are officers of His Majesty’s service eligible to hold appointments on that 
part of the general staff' which may be considered as common to the two services, 
such as that of brigade major, line adjutant or assistant adjutant-general of the 
division or station at which his regiment might be serving? —They are not selected 
for such appointments, and the rules of the service prohibit; them I believe from 
being so employed. 

60. How far, in your opinion, would it be an equitable adjustment of the relative 
claims ot the two services, if the commands and staff appointments of the descrip¬ 
tion alluded to were to be given in proportion to their relative numbers on the 
establishment of the presidency at which they respectively serve? —As to com¬ 
mands, I think they have a fair proportion, and I think that they might have 
a share of the military staff’ appointments, with advantage even to the Company’s 
service, after they had been long enough in the country to qualify themselves as to 
language, and to obtain a knowledge of the habits and manners of the people. 

67. Would it, in your opinion, be advantageous to this officers of the two services 
if the army of the Company were to be made a Royal army?—I do not think it 
would to either. 

6.8. Would it be generally advantageous to the public service, putting aside the 
interests of the army ? — I do not think it would. 

69. Would you conceive it desirable that the three armies should be united, or 
would you have them continue as at present three distinct armies, forming as many 
grand divisions of the army? —I think their present arrangement, that of three 
separate armies, is preferable. 

70. What is the command money given to each officer in command of a regi¬ 
ment ?•—What he actually gets for commanding, 400 rupees a month, established 
in 1824. 

7 1. Do you consider that a sufficient inducement to good officers to remain with 
their corps rather than seek employment in the general staff?—When an officer has 
attained the rank of field officer, there are few stall' appointments open to him, he 
therefore I think prefers the command of his regiment. 

7 2. Are the officers of the Bengal army generally, with the exception of the few 
corps in the Lower Provinces, on half batta, aud some European corps on half 
tentage, in receipt of the same allowances in garrison or cantonment as when 
they take the field ?—The officers of the whole army in Bengal are upon full batta, 
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with the exception of the stations specified in a former answer, and they! 
same in the field as in quarters. . 

73. Have you observed that such officers, when ordered to take the fibft 
not as well prepared to meet the necessary increased expenses as those who on an 
inferior scale of cantonment allowance come into a superior scale of field allow¬ 
ances when ordered to march ?*—! have never had experience of a half-batta sta¬ 
tion ; I never saw nny corps move from ahalf-battn station, therefore I am unequal 
to answer that question ; but the calls upon the officers of the native army are so fre¬ 
quent that they arc, in general, extremely well prepared for such contingencies. 

74. Is there any army constituted as that of the Bengal, where no difference 
exists between marching and cantonment allowances, with the exception above 
adverted to?—I do not know of any service in which there is not a difference made 
between the allowances granted to officers when called upon for service and when 
stationary in quarters. 

75. What system in the garrison cantonment and field allowances is best calcu¬ 
lated to promote the efficiency of the service, and the permanent comfort of the 
officer?—The officers of the native army should be at all times prepared to move, 
therefore I would prefer a regular monthly allowance to an addition made upon 
the spur of the occasion. 

76. Are officers, in the receipt of full tent allowance, always provided with the 
requisite camp equipage and equipments to take the field?—The officers of the 
native army are, hut not those of His Majesty's regiments in general. 

77. What reason is there for that difference ?—One is liable to frequent calls; 
every officer is called upon annually, perhaps three or four times, and the other 
not perhaps in so many years. 

78. Is there a frequent inspection of the tents of European officers in the receipt 
of full tentage, either in the King's or the Company’s service, in order to ascertain 
that their equipments were in good order?—None in Bengal. 

• 79, Will you be good enough to observe what may occur to you in regard to the 
system of Indian tentage, not comprised in your answers to the preceding queries ? 
—The officers of His Majesty’s service iu general keep up their tents, but not their 
carriage, which is the expensive part of the equipment, always relying upon having 
sufficient time to send to a distance for the animals they may require. The Euro¬ 
pean officers of native regiments are always fully prepared with both ; tire officers 
of the European regiments in the Company's service and the artillery do not in 
general keep up their portion of conveyance. 

80. How far is it practicable on a sudden emergency for those King’s officers 
to provide themselves speedily with the necessary carriage ?—They can provide, 
themselves in the North-west Provinces at a very short notice, but it is not so in the 
Lower Provinces. 


Luna, ‘20° die Febritarii , 1832. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN BYNG, in the chair. 


Sir Major-General Sir Jasper Nicolls, again called in ; and Examined. 

20 February 1832. 81. ARE you aware of an order of the Court of Directors of the 25th of 

November 1823, subsequently modified in 1828, requiring that a certain proportion 
of officers only should be absent from their regiments on staff employ ?—I am ; 
I think it was limited to five officers in each regiment, of which two might be 
captaius. 

82. Has that order been efficacious in equalizing the number of officers available 
for duty in their corps ?—Not so much so as it was intended to he ; I had one 
corps under me at the siege of Bhurtpore, and had but one captain ; many similar 
instances may be seen in the armies of the three presidencies. 

83. If the rule was strictly adhered to, would it limit too much the selection of 
officers for military 9taff or other employment?—If they were equally taken from 
each corps, 1 think it would be sufficient, but they are not so drawu. 

84. Would 
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he formation of sonic skeleton corps, with the view of substituting 
y such corps in the place of a staff absentee to do duty iu his absence, 
'mode of obtaining a more full scope of selection?— It has been 
l would certainly be preferable to distressing the corps as they now 

. j ... 0 „o many officers away; but I think the oflices not strictly military 

should not be filled by officers at all ; by offices not military I mean the barrack 
department, pay and audit department, the stud department, the revenue survey 
department, commissariat department. J think officers improve themselves in the 
knowledge of the language and in the polities of the country by occupying diplo¬ 
matic and political situations where they are eligible for them. 

85. Would it strike you as preferable to the formation of this skeleton coqis, 
that where an officer has been absent for four or five years from his regiment ou 
staff’or civil employment, his place should be filled up by an effective officer, and 
be promoted in every grade of rank up to that of lieutenant-colonel, with die officer 
who stood next below him in bis regiment at the time he was appoiuted to the 
staff?—I think it would be an expensive arrangement for the service, though 
beneficial for the individual. 

86. Would such an arrangement occasion any irregularity in the promotion, 
which would make it objectionable ?— It would be very unequal in different corps, 
and therefore be very unacceptable to the army at large; it would be very advan¬ 
tageous to the individual himself. 

87. Are there, the same number of officers upon the establishment of a King’s 
regiment of cavalry and infantry in India as in regiments serving in His Majesty’s 
colonies? — There is a lieutenant in each company more, and a second lieutenant- 

colonel. 

88. Are there uny circumstances peculiar to the Indian service, which justify or 
require the additional expense of such officers ?— Many are forced to leave the 
regiments from ill health ; some come home on leave of absence ; the length of 
the voyage requires a louger leave of absence; I know no other circumstances ; the 
corps are entirely the same. 

8g. What is the proportion of corps in full and half batta, and in full and half 
tentage at the presidency of Bengal ?—There are five regiments of European 
infantry on half batta, four on full batta ; there are nine regiments of native infantry 
on half batta, and 63 on full batta. 

90. Are the stations in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, as compared with the 
Upper Provinces, more or less expensive to the officers respectively ?—I think the 
expenses arc heavier in the Lower Provinces, and there is the deduction also between 
the sonuutand sicca rupee already mentioned. 

91. Do you consider that the expenses of an officer are greater at Bengal than 
at either of the other presences ?— -Certuinly they are ; he indulges himself with 
a better house, he has better camp equipage, and he also keeps a better table. 

92. Which presidency do you consider the most, and which the least expen¬ 
sive?—I cannot compare Madras with Bombay; but both are less expensive than 
Bengal. 

93. Do subalterns generally live up to their actual allowances when on full as 
well us when on half batta witli house-rent ? — A similar question having been pro¬ 
posed to me when I was in command at Meerut; I assembled five committees to 
give me information on this particular point, for the consideration of the Military 
Finance Committee. The following is the substance of the report: Ilis Majesty's 
16th Lancers reported their estimated field expenses of a lieutenant at 469 rupees 
a month in the field, 421 rupees a month in quarters. The Horse Artillery 
reported their field expenses at 453 rupees 14 annas per month; and their ex¬ 
penses in quarters 406 rupees and 14 annas for a lieutenant. Those officers 
respectively receive in the field or quarters 365 rupees 4 annas monthly, their 
personal pay and allowances. The 4th Bengal Cavalry stated their field expenses 
at 5 1 or. 15 a. 5 p .; their expenses in quarters 4691*. 150. 5 p. His Majesty’s 31st 
Regiment stated their field expenses to be estimated at 335 r. 80. yp .; and 
in quarters 282 r. 8 a. 2 p. The Native Infantry stuted theirs to be 372 rupees 
8 annas in the field ; 321 rupees 8 annas in quarters, their receipts being 256 
rupees. 

94. To what do you attribute this great difference of expense between the 
several corps ? —The 4th Light Cavalry kept up their full proportion of carriage 
for their camp equipage, which the Horse Artillery and LanceFS did not; and the 
same causes produced the same effects as to the Native Iutantry. 
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95. Did the estimates you have laid before the Committee of the a«coil 
expenses of the subaltehis give all the items of their monthly, expenses “ 
they did. . • t ■ * 

96.. Were they in your opinion just and necessary?--In general indispensable; 
but some I have thought extravagant and overrated. 

97. Are the subalterns in receipt of higher allowance in the habit of laying by 
either for the European furlough or for retirement ?—I do not think they ai'o ; in 
general they are in debt. 

98. Could a medium allowance be advantageously commuted, taking from the 
one and adding to the other?—No doubt it would be of advantage to the state, 
hut it would be a serious injury indicted on Bengal, as it must be taken from 
Bengal and added to the others, which are inferior. 

99. W ith respect to Bengal only ?—Viewing the half batta allowance for the 
proportion before stated as an established rule, it would be better to eome upon the 
whole service than upon a small portion. of it, particularly as I mentioned in 
a preceding reply, that it never bears upon the cavalry at all. 

100. What is the difference with respect to muster between European officers 
in receipt of full and half tentage?—None whatever; the camp equipage of neither 
is mustered, that 1 am aware of. 

101. Is there any additional information that you wish to give, which is not 
comprised in the answers to the preceding queries ?—Perfect field equipment 
being so indispensably necessary for every officer attached to the native branch of 
the service, they keep it up for the preservation of their health, even of their 
lives. 

102. Do the officers of the Company’s service generally prefer beiug attached 
to a native, or to an European corps ?—To a native corps. 

103. Do they generally serve first in European corps before attached to a 

w regiment ?— No ; they arc appointed.according to their seniority upon the list, as 

vacancies occur ; but exchanges are sometimes made from the native branch to 
the European. 

104. Are any and what measures taken to impress upon young officers recently 

arrived in India, the importance of respecting the prejudices of the natives, and 
observing due caution in their intercourse with them ?—It makes an important part 
of the standing orders of each presidency, that the natives shall be treated on all 
occasions with kindness, and attention to their prejudices, and officers have 
been occasionally sent home deprived of their commissions for breaches of those 
orders. .... L. j ■ " _ V ,r 

105. What has been the effect of granting a brevet rank of captain to subalterns 
of His Majesty’s and the Company’s service of 15 years’ standing, on the relative 
condition of the two services?—The rank being given with impartiality, I do not 
see that it has any injurious effect upon either. 

106. Is it of equal advantage to a King’s as to a Company’s officer ?r-Quite 
equal; if anything, more beneficial to His Majesty’s officers than to the officers of 
the Company, their promotion being slower. 

107. Is there in your opinion any objection to the grant of brevet rank of 
lieutenant-colonel and major to officers of the Company’s service holding the 
situation of adjutant and quartermaster-general, and of deputy, as in His Majesty’s 
service ?—The introduction of brevet rank is very unpopular iu the Company’s 
service generally, and unpalatable; but this is not my opinion, as those staff 
situations require the weight of rank. 

108., For what reason is brevet rank unpalatable to the Company’s officers?— 
Because it interferes with their service, in all other respects purely regulated by 
seniority rise. 

109. Has the recent promotion in the Company’s army for distinguished service 
been advantageous or otherwise to the public interest?—I think it has; I think it 
has been well deserved generally. 

110. Do you think that if the real brevet rank was given to the adjutant, quar¬ 
termaster-general and other staff situations, it might open, a door to favoritism? 
—Yes, it certainly would. 

il l. Do you think it advantageous or otherwise, that there should be one com- 
munder-in-chief for the three armies, and a commander of the forces to manage 
the details of each presidency I think that one commander-in-chief could not 
even manage the administration of justice of tire three armies, and therefore 
I prefer that it should remain as it now is. 

112. Are 
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h 2) Avjs the staff officers in each presidency selected from the Company's 
in/the same presidency ?— Exclusively. 

.. » 3 V'Do you think it desirable that officers should have served in India, before S * r 
bey'are appointed to any high situation at either presidency on the staff in that 20 February 
army?—I do; everything, connected with the service being 50 different from what 
they ever could have learned in any. other part of the world. 

114. Have officers of the Company’s service been in command of the army in 
India, at any time, at either presidency ?—They have been in temporary com¬ 
mand, but not permanently so within the last 50 years. 

115. Are there any, and what difficulties in the reduction of a whole regiment 
of cavalry or infantry in the Company’s service ?—There are difficulties arising from 
the location of the officers of the corps so reduced, so as to place them in other 
corps, without prejudice to their brother officers. 

116. Is there any mode by which such a measure could he carried into effect 
without material detriment to the interests of the officers?—They might be made 
the skeleton corps, which were alluded to in a former answer, to supply staff 
vacancies. 

317. Has a reduction ever been made of a regular regiment of cavalry or infantry 
since the introduction of regimental promotion in 1796?—Not of any battalion 
permanently established at any of the presidencies. 

118. Have you served in a King’s regiment which has been transferred from the 
establishment of one presidency in India to that of another ?—No, I never served as 
a regimental officer in India at all. 

119. Are you aware of any removal of a whole regiment from one presidency to 
another?—It has frequently taken place. 

120. Has such removal produced discontent by officers or men being removed 
from a presidency of higher allowance to one where they had less?—Not to my 
knowledge. 

121. Do His Majesty’s officers when in command of a division or station, being 
of superior army and inferior regimental rank to a Company’s officer, experience 
any difference in the amount of remuneration attached to such command r—Their 
pay and batta will be of the inferior rank, but other allowances equal. 

122. Are not officers, after a service of ten years in India, allowed a furlough for 
three years, with the privilege of the pay of their rank?—They are, 

123. Do they generally avail themselves of it, or wait for a longer period?—- 
I do not think that one officer in ten avails himself of it us a subaltern. 

124. For what reason ?—Being unable to meet the expense, and probably 
when he has served so long, having obtained some regimental or staff appointment 

125. Have you observed in officers who have been on furlough to Europe, 
a disinclination to return r—Many suffer so much from the climate that they would 
relinquish anything rather than return; but I think in general they are very glad to 
get back to their corps. 

326. Do officers who retire on the full pay of their rank, generally prefer to 
complete the 22 years’ service, which entitles them to a particular allowance 
without the break of three years’ furlough in England ?—After they have served 
16 or 18 years, I think they generally prefer remaining to complete the period at 
once, but it depends very much upon the situation held by the officer, and upon 
his health generally. 

1*27. Are there any other inducements besides loss of health in Indfe,. which 
generally influence, officers in availing themselves of the retiring regulation ?— 

Some who have had lucrative staff situations may feel themselves independent \ 
a few others, possibly, inherit property in England sufficient for their disbursements. 

128. Is there not an arrangement which prevents a colonel in receipt of off¬ 
reckonings when in command of his regiment from drawing at the same time the 
allowance attached to such command ?—He does not get ail the allowances; he 
does not receive the 400 rupees a month, being always in receipt of superior batta, 
whether present or uot. 

129. If the command allowance of a corps could be drawn with offreckonings, 
would it not operate as an inducement with officers in India to remain with their 
regiments, and thus secure a larger proportion of officers a higher relative rank in 
respect to officers of His Majesty’s service, than has hitherto been the case?— 

Certainly, if the command money were paid in addition to batta to officers of 
that rank, commandants would frequently remain ia command of their corps. 
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130. Would such an object be generally advantageous to the servicer 
not; it would tend very much to keep back the rising officers of the seijricJ 
younger Eeutc-nant-eolonels aud majors. 

131. What are the rules in regard to the repair of arras-and accoutrements?— 
In Bengal, officers commanding troops and companies receive 50 rupees a month, 
which has latterly been divided thus: 20 rupees lor the actual repair of the arms, 
and 30 for the command of the company nr troop. At Madras they receive much 
Jess, a public establishment being kept up by the government for the repairs of 
arms. Of Bombay I am not qualified to speak. 

132. Which regulation is mo$t advantageous to the Servicer—I think the arms 
in use by the corps of Madras were in belter order generally than those at Bengal. 

133. What are the rules at Bengal in regard to the victualling of the European 
soldiers ?— 'They are victualled altogether by the commissariat at a fixed daily 
stoppage. 

134. Do you consider such a system preferable to the soldier providing for 
himself?—Very much st>; he could not obtain wholesome provisions for himself. 

135. Is the practice of inebriety more or less frequent among European 
soldiers than formerly ?—I think it is more frequent. 

136. Are you able to suggest any method for its more effectualcheck '?—1 am 
hot ; various methods have been 1 tried, but with very little success. 

137. Can you account for the increase?—I think the habits, of the lower class m 

this country are much altered in that respect tor the worse, consequently, the 
recruit arrives in India more attached to liquor than he formerly was. ■ . 

138. Are the troops paid daily in India?-—No. - : 

• : 139. Would not the doing so decrease the practice of drunkenness ?— Not to 
any great extent; it was tried by his Majesty’s lfith Lancers under my command* 
and they were more irregular than the two other European corps at the same 
Station who were not so paid- 

140. How long did you try the effect of daily payment?-—I think it was in 
operation six months at least, and it was going on when. 1 came away. 

141. Has the establishment of canteens been attended with good affect?—. 

Very good as to the quality of the liquor consumed, and in keeping the men in 
tlreir quarters, instead of ranging over tiie bazaars and country, in search of thq 
common country spirits, but l do not think that drunkenness has much decreased 
in consequence'} the habitual drunkards .have even more facilities than they 
formerly had. ■ , , 

142. Does the soldier at the presidency of Bengal receive a dram from the 
(government, daily ?—'He receives compensation in lieu of spirits3 it ; formerly 
was issued at two different times and raw; it may be had now at the canteen an 
the same way. 

.143; Has that custom long prevailed'’—Ever since I was connected with 
Bengal these issues were made ; the new system was introduced m 1828. 

144. Has any other liquor been introduced into the canteens that* spirit! if*?-*? 

Yes ; beer, wine and all kinds of spirits. , ; 

145. JButhasnot caused any diminution of drunkenness?—‘No.; the drunkard 
prefers on all occasions the most ardent spirit he can find. 

. 146. What hits been the effect of the'soldiers’ li braries which have been sent 
out by the, Company for their use- 1 —I think the effect very good pit relieves 
them from the monotony and tedium of a barrack life. 

; 147. Aredbebooks generally read by the soldiers?—Very much. < 

148. What other methods are resorted to for diverting the minds of the 
Soldiers, w hen not upon duty?**—When the canteens were established, all imple¬ 
ments which could be of any use to encourage them to exercise were given them, at 
the expense of the canteens. Public fives-courte are built at all European 
stations, and there are many others. 

149. Arc there regimental schools established in India ?—There are, and of 
the best description ; everything connected with them is most liberally supplied. 

150. Are the half-caste children of European soldiers, as well as the children of 
European w omen, taught in the same school. ?—They are, without any distinction. 

151. Does tire clergyman of the station visit those schools occasionally, o* 
exercise any superintendence over them P— Yes, he does. 

■ 152.'At what age' are the children removed, to the orphan school of the 

presidency ■ to which they belong?—The children of His Majesty’s, regiments are 
never removed to any, but complete their .education at the regimental school; but 
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laiiv’s armies I believe the half-caste boys are removed at eight years 

4 hat manner are the children of European soldiers employed after they 
^iihve'SifKschool?—In amusement; they are not brought up to any trade. The 
boys enter into employment; the girls marry very early. 

154. Are there any half-caste descendants of European soldiers ever enlisted 
into an European regiment?—No, except as drummers or lifers. 

155. Is the half-caste population in the neighbourhood of an European canton¬ 
ment generally considerable?--—-Not very considerable. 

156. Is it on the increase ?—I think'it must be. 

157. Are many of the eons of European soldiers by European women, when 
of a proper age, enlisted into the King’s or Company’s service?- -Into both. 


Jms, 23 ° die Februarii, 1832 . 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN BYNG, in the Chaik. 


Sir Jasper NicolLs\ again called in ; and Examined. 

Sir Jasper Nkolls begged to make this addition to an answer in the Evidence 
given by him on the 20th of February x 832. 

But I think an arrangement very much required, by which commandants of 
corps, who aim ultimately at a command of a district or division, should serve 

. ^some part of the intermediate time in the rank of brigadier. 

jjpl Do the soldiers of the King's regiments generally volunteer to remain with 
the regiments in India on the return of their own corps to England ?—The greater 
proportion w©uld be very happy to extend their service and remain. 

iyg. Do they generally do so?--By a late regulation they are not permitted 
after the age of 30. They would still he very happy to do so, but they are not 
permitted now to do it. 

160. Is that a regulation of the East India Company ?—Yes, it is. 

161. Can you compute what the saving of the expense would he in allowing 
a soldier to remain in India, and of bringing out a substitute from England ; the 
expense saved of a soldier going home and another coming out?— It must be 
about 50 /„ at the lowest. I have always rated it at this myself ; but the freight 
is so extremely low, that the other day they brought them home for 14/. 
a man. 

162. What are the number of European officers, including the commandant of 
the staff, which you conceive are required to be effective with a regiment of native 
cavalry, of six and eight troopsrespectivdy?—One field officer, a captain with each 
squadron, and a subaltern with each troop, independently of the stall. 

163. I would ask the same question with respect to a. regiment of infantry of 
eight and ten companies respectively ?—A field officer, three captains, and a subal ¬ 
tern to each company, not including the staff. 

164. What number of European officers with a troop of native horse artillery of 
six and eight pieces respectively, when serving with a brigade, or detached on 
U separate command ?—A captain and three subalterns, which admits of a subaltern 
officer being employed or detached with each brigade of guns. The troops have 
only six guns each. 

ifi|. Would you say the same number with a company of native foot artillery ? 

•:—Yes, precisely the same. 

166. What are the duties respectively discharged by the European or native 
officers of a troop or company ?—The Europcun officer commands it in the field, or 
at field exercise ; he is responsible for the aiming, clothing and payment of the 
men; the European officer seldom moves but with his whole company, or *a 
number equivalent thereto. The native officer does all the smaller duties of the 
camp or station. 
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167. Is the European officer in communication generally vt ith tliel 

oop or company when not on parade?—It varies with the disposing 

officer ; some like frequent communication, others do not. 

168. To what particular point does his inspection extend when the sepoys are 
not on duty ?-—When not on duty; or preparing for it or for exercise, there is little 
■or no interference; and, probably, the less the better. 

169. Is there ordinarily any • communication between the European and the 
native officers of a troop or company when not on duty ?—On parade there is, 
daily; but not in their quarters. 

170. I thinK you said the European officer pays the men ?—They are .paid in 
his presence; the pay havildar of each troop or company being responsible for the 
expenses of the troop or company. 

171* Does the European officer of a troop or company investigate into the com¬ 
plaints of tile men under his charge, previous to their being laid before the 
commanding officer'of the corps?—Yes ; they should not be submitted to the com¬ 
manding officer of the corps but by the European officer of each company. 

172. How often and at what particular times are such complaints inquired into 
and decided by the commanding officer ?—In well-conducted regiments daily. 

173. What duties are ordinarily discharged by the adjutant of the regiment ?— 
Everything relating to the drill and instruction of the corps, the parading of guards 
and detachments, attendance upon the commanding officer for the receipt of 
instructions and orders, besides many line and station duties. 

174. Docs he personally communicate with the men?—Very often; daily; he 
ought to be on parade three times a day. 

175. What are the particular duties assigned to the quartermaster and inter¬ 
preter of the regiment?—As quartermaster, the care of the ammunition, new 
clothing; the furnishing of the smaller articles of equipment, and the care of the 
tents ; as interpreter he attends all the courts-martial; courts of inquiry, both 
regimental and stutional; frequently general courts-martial ; and, upon parade, he 
translates the genera! orders and regimental orders affecting the sepoys to them. 

176. Are these duties to eaclf sufficiently extensiv'e to incapacitate hitn also from 

taking the command of a troop or company if it were requisite ?—They frequently 
have charge of companies, but not in the field ; they are required as mounted 
officers on parade. 1 

•177. II&s the appointment of interpreter acted as an inducement to the E ur- 
pean officer to study the native languages with a view of obtaining such appoint¬ 
ment?—Yes, it has. 

178. Are there other encouragements requisite in your opinion to induce Euro¬ 
pean officers to study the native languages ? : —There is a small encouragement 
given by Government, but the great inducement is that of obtaining staff employ¬ 
ment, for which it qualities them. 

179. How many effective officers have ordinarily been present with a regiment; 
I mean native regiments?—I have known as many as 18, I think, upon the old 
establishment, and I have seen them as low as eight. 

180. Is the promotion from the rank of trooper or sepoy to that of naick or 

corporal by selection, or is seniority allowed to decide in preference ?—Not by 
selection exclusively ; the senior sepoy upon the roll, of suitable character, is the 
person generally promoted. 1 

181. .Are uaicks also promoted to the rank of havildar entirely by selection, or 
is length of service a preferable claim ?—Length of service gives the preference, 
the candidates being in other respects equal. 

182. Isa greater strictness observed in the promotion from havildar to the 
lowest commissioned rank, that of jemadar, than in the rise to the non-commis¬ 
sioned rank?—I think the selection is wider ; the rolls of the havildar being kept 
by the adjutant, who is, in a great degree, the judge of the respective merits of the 
candidates ; they are all brought under one focus. 

183. Does the jemadar rise by seniority or selection to the higher commissioned 
rank of subahdar r— Very much by seniority. But cases of selection are not only 
admitted of but required by the Commander-in-chief. 

184. What is the rule adopted in regard to the selection of subahdar-major of 
the regiment?—His either being the senior officer in the corps, or a man who has 
distinguished himself upon some occasion. 

185. By what recommendation is he made?—That of the commanding officer 
to the Ccwunander-in-chief, through the Adjutant-general. 

© 186. Does 
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s the Commander-in-chief ever exercise a discretion in appointing him ? 

.^dljpvgf so. The rule of the service is, that in promotion lists all those above 

recommended by the commanding officer shall bo inserted, with the Sir Ja»ixr Mkjfa. 
' -reasons annexed why they are not recommended strictly by seniority. Occasionally 23 February 183a. 
the Commander-in-chief may think these reasons not sufficient, and then he exercises 
his own discretion. 

187. Are the present inducements, in respect to promotions, sufficient to attach 
the native officers permanently to the service?—I think they are; yet I should be 
.glad to see the pay of the jemadar still further increased. 

188. Have the subahdars been more active in their duties since there has been 
the distinction of subahdar-major ?—-I think the establishment of that rank must 
have such effect. 

189. Can you suggest to the Committee any other unobjectionable mode of 
promotion for the native officers, and of thereby stimulating their exertions ?— 

1 cannot. There are no small commands in Bengal of which they arc capable. 

190. What is your opinion of having a subahdar-major to each flank company 
instead of one subahdar-major to the regiment?—It would be an encouragement 
undoubtedly; but as they are infirm men, for the most part, they are not fit for 
.flank companies. 

191. Has it ever come within you knowledge that native aids-de-camp have been 
occasionally employed by some distinguished officers of tho service?—-I believe it 
has been so, but I have never witnessed it in Bengal. 

192. What would be your opinion of a proportion of these, of coarse at the 
option of the individuals, being attached to officers holding such commands?-— 

I thiuk the effect would be very good, and they might be made very useful. 

.193. Can you suggest any mode by which such an appointment as u permanent 
arrangement could be rendered unobjectionable, and at the same time gratifying to 
the individuals selected for such a distinguished honour r—A native uid-de-camp 
might be attached to each general officer on the stall’. 

194. Has it been customary at some of the Presidencies to reward distinguished 
native officers by appointing them as killedars of forts, or granting them an allowance 
for palanquin?—I understand the former practice prevails at Bombay; and I know 
that the latter does at Madras. 

195. Arc you of opinion that any other mode besides that which has been sug¬ 
gested would tend to the improvement of the service, if the finances admitted of such 
an extra expenditure?—They are particularly gratified by receiving medals for 
their services; and I should be glad to see a portion of the distinctions and advan¬ 
tages conferred at Madras extended to Bengal- 

19b. Do you think that the regulation in the King’s service increasing the pay 
of a soldier in .proportion to his length of service, could, with propriety and advan¬ 
tage, be extended to the native soldier in India, by making future enlistments at 
an amount somewhat below the present scale of allowance, and alter certain spe¬ 
cified periods of service increasing the allowance Iteyond the present rates ?— 

I think it might be an advantage to do so; and the increased rate received.by 
the senior sepoys would in some degree qualify their disappointment when they 
were not promoted ; I think it very uecesaary even now upon that ground. 

! Q7j Does desertion frequently take place on a native regimeut removing, from 
the Upper to’the Lower Provinces of Bengal ?—I believe always; sometimes it has 
taken place to a very alarming extent. The climate is different and disliked by 
.the sepoys of Hinclostan. The pay is smaller, and his food is altered. 

198. Do you think that by increasing the pay of a sepoy in proportion to tbe 
length of service would operate against the frequency of desertion r—I think it 
would; the Hindoo sepoys are all great calcnlators. 

1^9. Are you of opinion that the existing scale of allowance to native commis¬ 
sioned and non-commissioned officers is susceptible of improvement?-—I have 
already said I think the pay of a jemadar would admit of some small increase; and 
the naick, ns doing more duty than any other mafi in the corps, may perhaps 
deserve an increase also. 

200. What are the arrangements by which sadlery and horse appointments are 
supplied and kept it: repair in the Presidency of Bengal r —By what is termed 
troop contracts ; arrangements by which the captain or officer commanding a troop 
•receives a stipulated sum for each horse. 

201. What is the amount of the contracts for the provision or repair of these 
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rtieles?—That I do not remember. 

/ upon them, they are not in my bead. 

202. What is the nature of the contract with the troop officer for the provision 
$3«• of line articles?-! cannot separate them into the several equipments; the lust 

answer includes all. 

203. What arrangements arc made to ascertain that these articles are sufficient 
for the supply to be kept in repair ?—Periodical committees are assembled for the 
purpose. 

204. Could you say how often?—Quarterly, I think; and always when a troop 
passes from the hands of one officer to another. The commanding officer generally 
performs the former duty himself. 

205. What are the arrangements at Bengal for providing horses for the remount ? 
-—A considerable portion is supplied by the Honourable Company’s stud establish¬ 
ment, and tlic others are purchased from native dealers. 

206. Which do you think the preferable mode?*—As to physical power, I think 
the high oust northern horse purchased from the dealers superior ; but the others 
are more tractable and less vicious. 

207. In some parts of India 1 believe there is 110 stabling for the horses ; stabling 
is not used for the horses?— It is not used at Madras or Bombay; but it bus 
throughout been in use in Bengal, the stations of Nimerabad and Mhow excepted* 

208. In which system is the mortality greatest, in or out of stable ?-• I have not 
experience enough to answ er the question ; it is a matter of dispute even amongst 
the cavalry officers. 

209. Are the duties of the general's staff tire same at Bengal as those of a similar 
appointment held in the British army in other parts of the world ? — Very nearly bo; 
I think the general officers have a great deal more to do than in any other .part of 
the world that I am acquainted with; ins correspondence is greater, and the force 
entrusted to him much larger. I had, at Meerut, 28,000 men under my own 
command. 

210. Do the duties of the staff at Bengal essentially differ from those at Madras 
apd Bombay? — The duties of the general officer at Madras are of a wider nature 
than those in Bengal, every detail of the service passing through him; ms, for in¬ 
stance, no sepoy is transferred or discharged without the communication passing 
through the general officer and the stuff of the district. I am not qualified to speak 
of Bombay. 

•211. Do the duties of the Adjutant’s and Quartermaster-generals departments at 
.Bengal differ from those- at Madras?—The duties at Madras are, as I have already 
said, more numerous in the Adjutant-general's department; the Quurtermusier- 
■generals establishment.is entirely different; he has an efficient superintendence of 
quarters, of camp equipage, and many other things not confined to the Quurter- 
master-generals department in Bengal. 

212. is there any and what rule of promotion in the department of the general 
staff at Bengal? —In general the junior officers are promoted by seniority, the 
seniors by selection. 

213. Do yon think any restriction in regard to such appointments would be 
desirable?— No, I think that n very good rule; many an officer being well quali¬ 
fied to fill a subordinate situation who 1ms not the capacity to do justice to ope of 
a more extensive nature. 

214. What is the rule observed in Intliu in indenting upon England for military 
stores?—It is altogether done by the Military Board, 1 believe under instructions 
from Government. 

215. What articles can, in your opinion, be supplied with the greatest advantage 
from England or in India ? - - All kinds of clothing and saddlery made and prepared 
in Europe are superior. The small stores are prepared with advantage in the 
different arsenals, at n much lower rate than they could he seilt from Europe : they 
arc not so durable as European articles, but they are cheaper, and employ the 
people of the country. 

2i 6. Are the tents supplied to the troops of the three Presidencies of a similar 
construction?— No, I believe there are three patterns; each Presidency has its own 
pattern ; I might say more than I believe so, I know it to be so. 

217. Which description of tent do you prefer?-—! am best acquainted with the 
Bengal, which I know answers its purpose very well. 

218. Would it be advantageous to the public service that the tents should be of 
an uniform description throughout the three Presidencies ? - I do not know that it 

would ; 
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n\j being governed probably by the means of conveying them, that is the 

3J,9?'^Vould it not enable a corps of one Presidency to indent on the depdt 
ietfagif if the circumstances of the service, should require it?— Certainly. 
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22b. Are there any other articles cf supply in which it would be advantageous 
to the public sefvice that the practice of the three Presidencies should be assimi¬ 
lated ?—Certainly; everything connected with the Ordnance department should be 
of the game description and proportions; that ought to be, certainly. 

221. What are the duties peculiar to the Indian service discharged by the 
medical officer of an European regiment?—They are more numerous thau in other 
parts of the world; their hospitals being in general very full of side, and they have 
a. double set of voluminous returns to prepare. 

222. Do the duties of a surgeon to a native regiment differ from those of a sur¬ 
geon to an European regiment ?—They are essentially the same, but not having one 
man in a hospital for 10 in an European corps, they ore different in quantity and 
degree. 1 have seen a regiment of sepoys without one man in the hospital. 

223. Is the proportion of medical officers to a native and European regiment 
the same?—No, perfectly different; there is but one medical officer to the native 
regiment, whereas three are attached to each European regiment, and at times that 
number is insufficient; each has a sufficient establishment of native assistants. 

224. What is the nature of the medical contracts which were formerly held by 
surgeons and assistant surgeons of an European and nati ve corps ?—They furnished 
what are called country medicines; bedding ami clothing at a given amount for 
each European, and in native regiments so much per cent., so much for a hundred 
natives; but these contracts have been abolished. 

' 225. Has the substitution of the specific allowance to medical officers in charge 
of.a corps been in your opinion generally beneficial?—I think it has; it removes 
the supply from the hands of a person who might have abused it, and it places the 
Superintendence in the proper hands. I do not mean to say it has been abused. 

226. Are the articles formerly supplied by the medical contracts, and now ob¬ 
tained through the commissariat, of a superior or inferior description ?—-I should 
think superior; and certainly in quantity very much exceeding what the patients 
formerly received. 

227. Are there any arrangements in the King's service in regard to medical 
officers, which in your opinion could, with propriety and advantage, be introduced 
hvto the Company’s service ?—I do not know of any. The medical regulations of 
India are very liberal. 

228. 'There is a Company's regulation, is there not, which requires a specified 
period of service as superintending surgeon or member of the medical board, in 
drder to entitle him to the higher scale of retiring pension?—-Yes, I think 
there is. 

• 229. Will you favour us with your opinion of that regulation ?—The medical 
officers T know think it a hardship that they should not have the same privilege 
&f retiring the day they attain their new rank as field officers of the army have. 

230. Do you think it would be advantageous or otherwise to the service if 
the higher pension could be obtained without such service, and the situation of 
superintending surgeon nnd member of the medical board be filled by selection ? — 
No doubt it would benefit, by bringing forward younger men ; more active officers 
would be obtained by selection; but every class in India is so attached to the 
seniority rise, that it would be a very high scale that would induce them to receive 
it as a favour done them ; to receive it as a boon. 

• ; 231. Arc you aware that although it is the usage to promote to the medical 
board by seniority, there is a power of selection vested in the Government?— 
I believe there is ; but I never remember it to have been exercised at Bengal. 

232. Ta il of advantage to the public service in Tndia thut there should be 
afc superintending medical officer, who has also had experience of diseases in other 
climates ?—Yes, I think so. 

233. Do you think thut previous service in India, as well as in other quarters 01 
the world, is a qualification that should weigh in selecting for the appointment of 
inspector of Ilis Majesty's hospitals in India?—I do not think it indispensable. 

234. In what way could the duties of Elis Majesty’s inspectors of hospitals of 
,thb King’s troops be regulated so as to prevent collision between them and the 
superintending medical officers of the Company’s service?—I am not qualified 
to say. 
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* I 355,. What are the particular services which have been performed _ 

specters of hospitals of the Kings regiments in India since their appointment, j 
what respects may the medical practice of the two services have been impPm 
aryT&atf-- by their introduction r—A more accurate registry is kept of the cases and their, 
particular treatment, which has no doubt led to an improved practice ; and, I think, 
the registration of cases has been extended to the Company’s service since it has- 
been introduced into the King’s. 

236. Has it not been usual to regulate oattn to European officers according to 
the distance from the sea coast, on the ground that one of the greatest expenses to 
which they were exposed was supplies from Europe ?—In Bengal, until 1828, all 
the corps were on full batta, with the exception of Allahabad and Fort William. 

237. Are you aware that the families of native commissioned officers are often 
left in great distress and poverty from the pay of those officers not enabling them 
tp make a provision for them ?—I am not aware of that fact in Bengal. In truth- 
we know nothing; we rarely know any tiling of their families ; but a subahdar ought 
to be able from bis pay to realize something considerable monthly. 

238. Have not the native commissioned officers of Bengal a dislike to put their 
sons into the ranks as sepoys ; and do not these sons generally grow up idlers r—■ 
I think they do not like to enlist them as sepoys; but in general they assist in the 
cultivation of their lands; the lands belonging to the family. 

239. Would not a regulation which, without giving any prior claim to promo¬ 
tion to sons of native officers, give them a trifle of increased monthly allowance and* 
an exemption, except in very extreme cases, from corporal punishments, be an- 
encouragement to native commissioned officers to place their sons in the ranks ?— 
Yes, I think it would. 

240. If a widows fund could be established by the native commissioned officers 
for their families, and they were agreed upon the amount of tbe subscription, as. 
well as upon the principles upon which it should be applied; do you think it would 
merit the encouragement of Government, as tending to increase the respectability- 
of native officers, anil consequently to elevate their condition, while it increased 
their attachment to the service?—I do not think that such a subscription is called 
for in Bengal; nor would it be an easy matter to get the penurious Hindoo to. 
agree with the extravagant Musselman as to the amount of such subscription; 
moreover, natives of high caste have a particular dislike tv any inquiry being made 
whatever into the circumstances of their families. 

241. You have said that it would be an advantage to the service to have the 
Ordnance departments formed upon the same principles throughout India; would 
it not be an equal advantage to armies, the troops of which are frequently called 
upon to act together, to have the same system of commissariat ?■-— In my former 
answer I alluded to the Ordnance supplies, they being suited to each other; that 
is to say-> the same calibre, not to the department; but there can be no doubt that 
when troops meet on service it would be found of very great advantage to have 
all their establishments similar. 

242. Is the rejection of sepoys from all the other provinces in Bengal, except 
JBehar and Oude, founded on physical or moral considerations, or on a combination 
of both ?—They are not. The natives of the other north-west provinces are not 
rejected, but they have a disinclination to enter our service ; in physical force they 
are quite equal to those of the provinces mentioned. 

243. Does a similar selection of some provinces and rejection of others prevail 
in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay?—Not to my knowledge; they are. 
taken indiscriminately. 

244. In the provinces from which sepoys are taken, are they taken indiscrimi¬ 
nately from all the inhabitants, or only from particular castes ?-—■The higher castes -- 
are preferred, but there is no absolute rejection of a fine recruit. 

245. Is there any difficulty in procuring a sufficient number of recruits, or has 
there ever been any at the time when the native armies have been considerably 
extended beyond their usual force ?-—I never remember the smallest difficulty. 

246. Will you describe how the recruiting service is carried on in Bengal?— 
When a large number is to be raised at once, small parties are sent in to those 
provinces, Behar and Oude. but generally recruits are obtainable at the head quar¬ 
ters. Recruits, relatives of the sepoys, are obtainable at the head quarters, or 
from the adjoining country. If they want a few men, tbe commanding officer,, 
when the men go home on leave or furlough, says, “ bring back your relations 
that rs the manner in which the recruiting is carried on. 
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)/you think that the half-castes ought to be admitted into either the 
^/native or European regiments as rank and file men ?-r-l see no objec- 
ir being allowed to enter into either branch of the service ; but their 
f are more highly rated and better paid in many other lines. 

.148. To what rank in either service do you think they might, with benefit to the 
State, be permitted to riser—-I think there is so strong a prejudice against them on 
the part of the natives, it is better that? they should not be admitted into the rank 
of officers; it is better to keep them distinct in the regular army. 

249. Is military flogging practised in the native army in India ?—In Bengal it 
has been abolished, excepi for three or four specified crimes ; and the rule of the 
service is, that when a lash has been inflicted upon a sepoy, he is ipso facto dis¬ 
charged from that time. 

250. What are those crimes ?—Military insubordination in all its branches, 
desertion and theft. 

251. Is the punishment inflicted with or without court martial?—Always by 
court martial, and sentence cannot be executed without the consent of the general 
officer commanding the division. That is, it goes through very much greater form 
than it does in our service. 

252. Is drunkenness a common crime in the native army in Bengal?—-No; of 
three years, in 28,000 men, I had three instances in the whole time, and two in 
those were from the immoderate use of opium. 

253. Have the native troops an objection to serve in one part of India rather 
than in another ?—The sepoys of the Bengal army have a noted aversion to 
extend their service to any great distance from their homes ; they thereby Ipse the 
advantage of their furloughs and the communication with tbeir families, which 
they think essentially necessary; the stations at Mbow, Saugur and Neemueh are 
therefore much disliked. 

2,54. Are they in fact moved to any part of India ?—Not further than I have 
specified ; these are the extreme stations. 

253. Is it an object of ambition with an officer of rank and character to com¬ 
mand a native regiment ?—On service I think it is, but ut other times they would 
rather be in the enjoyment of a lucrative staff appointment. 

256. Is the situation and consideration of native officers in the regiments such as 
to procure for them a proper degree of respect from officers and men ?— I think it 
is; but every man has his own separate character; money gives them weight in 
India in the eyes of the natives, and if there is a little deficiency in character it is 
made up by their having a good income. 

257. If it be thought improper to appoint native officers to situations of high 
military command, might it not be advisable to appoint them to advantageous 
civil appointments as a reward for good conduct?—I should be glad to see them 
appointed to such civil situations, but they are in general occupied by persons who 
have been brought up to them from the lowest stages ; they would expect to come 
in at the top of course, from their age and rank. 

258. Do the native troops carry tbeir families about with them?—The Bengal 
sepoys do not; the Madras do, in considerable numbers; by families, I mean 
infants and women and children. 

259. May he not assign part of his pay to his family when absent?—Yes; 
family remittances are frequent. 

2 bo. How far does interest from Europe prevail over the just claims of deserving 
officers serving in India ?—A good introduction may be a useful thing in India as 
elsewhere ; but I think the officers of the Bengal army in general arc. selected for 
their merit and qualities, and by no means from such recommendations. 

261. Have you observed any change in that respect since you first went to 
India ; I mean, lias merit become less efficacious than before ; have you observed 
that merit of late years has been less efficacious in procuring promotion, and 
interest more efficacious than formerly?—I am not aware of any such change. 
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THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN BYNG, in the Chair. 


V. 

MILITARY. 


Major-General Sir Thomas Beyndl y called in; and Examined. 


- *. 263. HOW long have you served in India, and in what rank ?—-I served in 

Bidia on the Madras establishment from February 1805 until October 1807, on 
° ir ma e ’ /,h the Staff, as an Aid-de-camp and as Military Secretary, acting for a short time 
27 February 183*. m j> e p U ty Adjutant-general of the King’s troops, and as Deputy Quartermaster- 


general of the King’s troops in India. I landed again in India in the beginning of 
the year 1822, and I left India in the beginning of the year 1.828 ; during the 
whole of the latter period I was Major-general upon the Staff, and commanding the 
Meerut or north-west division. 

264. What is your opinion of the discipline, spirit and efficiency of the native 
army, both of Bengal and Madras ?—I almost fear to give an opinion of the 
Madras, it is such a long time since I served there; great alterations have taken 
place since that period. 

26.5. The discipline, spirit and efficiency ?—With regard to the discipline of the 
native army of Bengal, I think it extraordinary, considering the difficulties they have 
to contend with in instruction; at the same time it is in a certain degree imperfect, 
because that which the sepoys learn so soon evaporates, if I may use the word. 
Regimentally, one sees a battalion exercise in an extraordinary manner; but when 
you come to manoeuvre in large bodies the sepoys act under the great disadvantage 
of knowing little themselves perfectly, and but ill understand the orders that are 
given in a foreign language; but a good deal of this may be rectified by the activity 
and exertions of good commanding and other officers. The general state of disci¬ 
pline 1 think good; they are subordinate; they are patient; and they are certainly 
obedient to their orders. I consider them to be animated by a good spirit, 
and I have hacl a good opportunity of witnessing it in the late service, before 
Rhurtpore. There 1 have seen them in the trenches, working at very laborious 
employments, and, I believe, contrary to their, own religious feelings. I think that 
some disinclination to work in this manner appeared at first; but when it was 
explained to be a military duty they performed it with good will. 1 consider them, 
generally speaking, an efficient army, the Bengal army. 

266. Have you observed any difference in the work between the sepoys from dif¬ 
ferent districts in the same presidency?—Yes, I think I have. 

267. Have you observed any difference in the work between different sepoys of 
the same presidency?—I should say, the Oude men generally were the best 
soldiers. 

268. Do you think that the native soldiers are in general satisfied with their 
respective conditions, and well affected to their employers?-—I certainly do. 

269. Is the military service of the Company popular with the natives ?—I think 
it popular with tire natives, inasmuch as they look forward, in the course of time, to 
deriving a solid benefit from it by promotion, or by some provision in retiring. 

270. What are the habits of the native soldier; is he orderly and easily 
managed ?—I think his habits are very orderly, and I think they are very easily 
managed. 

271. Now, as compared with the European soldier; I mean, as to order and 
being easily managed?—I think he is much more orderly than European soldiers in 
general, from the mere circumstance of his not being so given to drink. 

272. What are the feelings of the native soldier towards his European officer?—- 
I think tliat depends in a great measure upon the conduct of the European officer 
to him. 

273. Was any change observable, in this respect, during your command ?—None 
whatever; that is, individually speaking. 

274. What are the pay and allowance of the sepoys in the presidency of 
Bengal ?—I do not exactly know'; I believe it is different according to their service ; 
from five rupees to seven rupees a month, I think it is, as well as I recollect it. No 
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%0iuit s *are kept in ledgers wi tit the sepoys, as in. the King’s service; they are 
N< ia<i/u>eVuwney monthly, in the manner that domestics are paid in that country. 

"2^/llow is their rate of pay as compared with the price of labour in the ' 

•gentry ?—It is to the advantage of the soldier, I think j rather to the advantage of *7 Fubruar) 
the soldier. 

276. Is there any difference in the several provinces of Bengal ?—No, I believe 
none. Do you mean id point of ’expanse ? 

377. No, the pay r—No, I believe not. 

278. And comparison with labour ?—No, I believe not. 

279. In what respects do the accommodations, equipments or allowances of the 
sepoys in the field, or in cantonment, differ from those of the European soldiers of 
the King’s service, either in India or in other parts of the world ?—The allowances 
differ in hia pay. There is a difference in pay, and a difference in food, and a dif¬ 
ference in provision in quarters; for instance, the sepoy makes his own hut, whereas 
the European is provided with a barrack in the cantonment. There is some differ¬ 
ence; I believe the King's troops have a small allowance more; there are differ¬ 
ences of allowance certainly, greater allowances; the officers have advantages. 

I have it by recollection, that in the various ranks there is an allowance of batta, 
which adds considerably to the income of officers serving in India. 

380. Is the difference in the pay and allowance of the native soldiers in the dif¬ 
ferent presidencies matter of complaint or discontent ?—I never heard that it was. 

28t. Should you think it important to equalize them?—I certainly should, as far 
as it could be done consistently with the peculiarities of each presidency; and I con¬ 
sider that great benefit has arisen from the .arrangements that have taken place 
lately to put the three presidencies as much upon the same system of payment as 
possible, and I believe that it has taken place to a very great extent. 

282. Do you think it necessary that, an European officer of an Indian corps 
should be trained up with them through the different steps of promotion?—I cer¬ 
tainly do, because it gives him the great advantage of becoming acquainted with the 
same native soldiers; in short, of knowing and being known, which I consider of 
very great importance for the good of the service. 

283. Do the officers live much among tire men ?—I think'not. 

284. Do they more or less so than in European regiments?—Certainly less so. 

285. Do you think the native officers are sufficiently encouraged ?—I think not; 
but great encouragement was given, us far as possible, by Lord Cornbcrmere to the 
native officers ; and;the European officer^were exhorted to be kind and conciliating 
in their manners and communications with them. 

286. Is there any additional encouragement that you would recommend ?— 

None, further than what might be dictated by good sense and the necessity of keep¬ 
ing up an intercourse between the officers, between the native and European officers 
of the same regiments. 

287. To what rank of officers can natives he raised?—To the rank of subabdar- 
major. 

258 . Might they with advantage be admitted to higher rank?—I cannot see any 
advantage that would arise from it. 

281). The rule as to batta is not the same in all the presidencies?—I believe it 
has been assimilated as much as possible in latter years. 

290. Ton cannot speak as to any particular distinction ?—No. 

291. In what .way do the different branches of the Company’s or King’s army 
come under the half-batta regulation in Bengal ?—I can only speak front recollec¬ 
tion in the instances of a few particular stations, live I think there are. Fort William 
has always been a half-batta station, I believe. 

292. Do you think the pay and allowance of the Company’s European officers 
ere sufficient in the several ranks in Bengal ?—I think them sufficient, but not more 
than sufficient. 

293. In Bengal are. the habits of expense excessive in the officers?—I should 
say not. 

•294. Is there any difference of late years in that respect ?—I should say they 
were more expensive formerly. 

293. Are they more expensive in Bengal than at Madras ?—I should say not; 

I should say not, from what I hear and from what I have learned. 

296. What is your opinion as to establishing different rates of allowance in the 
field and in cantonment?-—I think it beneficial, inasmuch as that the expense in the 
field is so much greater, from various contingencies. 
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297. How long has the practice of equal allowance in peace and war preb? 

Bengal ?—I really cannot recollect; I think it was since Lord Wellesley 1, 
certainly. 

298. Do you know for what reason that arrangement was made ?—With a view 
to decrease the public expense. 

299. What effect has it produced on the spirit and efficiency of the army ?— 
1 should think not a bad effect, neither one or the other. 

300. Are the European officers of the Company’s service satisfied with their 
condition?—When I had an opportunity of seeing them they were perfectly satis¬ 
fied ; but I understand since that some orders have been issued that have rendered 
them very much dissatisfied. 

30 j . Do they possess many advantages peculiar to that service ? — They do ; but 
they are counterbalanced by many disadvantages, such as climate, unavoidable ex¬ 
pense of living, &c. 

302. Are not some of those advantages of very recent date ?—Not that 
I know of. 

303. What is the effect of the relative condition of the two services, with respect 
to the rules which regulate the promotion of Ilis Majesty’s and the Company’s 
officers ? — As far as I know, it is satisfactory; every thing has been done to pot 
them as much upon a level as possible within late years. 

304. Which of the two classes of officers are relatively more advanced in their 
promotion, in the ranks of field officer, captain and subaltern ?—I should think they 
would be found pretty much the same, with the exception of the advantage the 
King’s officers have to advance themselves by purchase. 

305. Do field officers of the King’s or Company’s service obtain the greater num¬ 
ber of divisional or stational commands ?—The advantage is with the Company’s 
certainly, from the circumstance of their having so few officers in proportion in the 
Very high ranks. 

306. Are officers of the King’s service eligible to hold such appointments on the 
general staff’us those of Brigade Major, Adjutant-general or Assistant Adjutant-gene¬ 
ral of the division or station at whicli his regiment may be serving?—He is not. 

307. How far, in 'your opinion, would it be equitable that he should be so?— 
I should think, according to the proportion of the number of the King’s regiments 
in India. 

308. Would it, in your opinion, be advantageous to the two services if the army 
of the Company were to be made a King’s army ?—I should think so. 

309. On what principle could such a transfer be made ?—By the Indian army 
being a King’s colonial army. 

310. Would you, in that case unite the three armies, as has sometimes been 
suggested?*—! think not. I would have them separately ; the colonial Madras 
army, the colonial Bengal army, and the colonial Bombay army. 

311. Does the command-money, of 400 rupees per month, to an officer in com¬ 
mand of a regiment, operate as an inducement to good officers to remain with their 
corps rather than seek employment on the general;* staff?—I should think it does, 
because there are so few staff' situations that would place him in a more lucrative 
position. 

312. Is there a rule from the Court of Directors, requiring that only a certain 

proportion of officers should be absent from their regiments on the staff" at one 
time ? — There is. v 

313. Has it been efficacious in equalizing the number of officers available for 
duty in their corps? — I believe it has. It is but of recent date. 

314. Do you think that the rule, strictly adhered to, limits too much the selec¬ 
tion of suitable officers for staff employ?—I think not. 

315. Would the formation of a certain number of skeleton corps, with the view 
of substituting an officer of a skeleton corps in the place of a staff absentee, be 
a more eligible mode of obtaining the required number of officers with their regi¬ 
ments ?— I certainly think it would be a good arrangement, inasmuch as it would 
tend to the efficiency of the corps. 

316. As that would make a difference in the promotion, it would be requisite 
that the officer who leaves the corps should be entitled to general promotion beyond 
the one who is next in succession in the regiment ? — To general promotion, that is 
fair enough, but not to regimental; the one from the skeleton corps would come in 
junior in the rank. 
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7. jl'fy officer going out should be entitled to general promotion from the dute 
s^is.^qrn mission ?—Certainly. 

TV^ftpposing that promotion could in' any way be equalized, in the first intro- “ 

Button jf such a plan, do you think that the irregularities of promotion which ^7 February 1832. 
would be occasioned by it would be an objection?—I think it would be a very 
great disadvantage, the irregularities would ; at the same time it would be optional 
to officers to accept the staff situation or not. 

319. When troops are in the field, and brigaded, are not the King's officers 
equally eligible with the Company's to the brigade staff?—They are. 

320. You have given your opinion that staff situations should he proportionabiy 
given to the King’s and the Company's officers when not in the field: do you 
tliink that the officers of His Majesty's service should be employed on general or 
other staff, without reference to their period of service in India, and a knowledge 
of the native languages ?—Certainly not. , The choice .of the King’s officers to staff 
situations should be regulated by the period they have been in India, and by their 
known acquaintance with Indian habits, and with the language. 

and on full and half 
of the army on 


is the proportion of corps on full and half batta, and 
: presidency of Bengal?—I should think an eighth < 
I cannot correctly say. 


. 3:21. What 

tentage, at the 
half,'and the rest on full. 

322. Are the stations in the Lower Provinces of Bengal more expensive as corn- 
pared with those of the Upper Provinces?—I think not. I should think it was in 
favour of the Lower Provinces. 

323. Do you suppose that the expenses to which an officer is necessarily ex¬ 
posed, are greater or less at Bengal than at Madras or Bombay ? — I should think 
not ; as far as I know, 5 should say not. 

324. Which presidency do you consider the least expensive to an European 
officer?— I really cannot say ; I suppose they are pretty much alike. It depends 
upon the individuals pretty much. 

325. Before the stations in the Lower Provinces of Bengal were reduced to fialf 
batta, with house-rent, the officers were generally, I conclude, in the receipt of full 
batta ?—-They were, 1 believe, with the exception of those at Fort William, for whom 
barracks were provided. 

326. And were in the receipt of the same allowances in garrison or cantonment 

as in the field?—Yes, because they wete always considered to-be ready for the 
field. . ’ ■ • , . ' \ 

327. Has it been in your knowledge, that officers called upon suddenly to take 
the field, have not been provided with adequate funds Jto meet, thq .requisite e*r 
ponses of marching, saved from the spare rate of alloyvance.?“7-It‘im^.hot. 

328., Do subalterns generally live up to, the actual nlhwu\ce ,whep .pp full, as 
well as on half batta- with v house-rent?—I shbdld ffiink the'inslianres of those who> 
do not are very rare. v ' v • \ V- • 

329. If in receipt of higher allowance,''Whuid they lie, likely to save' with' 
a view to a furlough to Europe or eventual retirement?—• Perhaps some few would, 
hut I should think the generality would not. 

330. Would any equalization between the full and the half hatta’be desirable; 
that is, taking from otie and adding to. the other r—I should think it would. It 
would be very little felt, I should think. 

331. Are officers in the receipt of full tout allowance always provided with the 
requisite camp equipage and equipments?—They usually have their camp equipage, 
and are supposed to have baggage animals. 

332. How often and in what manner are the tents and equipments of European 
officers mustered and examined, in order to ascertain that they are in good and 
efficient order?—I believe that that is rarely; he usually has his camp equipment, 
and the carnage animals are so easily hired, you never press an officer to have them 
unless he actually requires them. The allowance is given for providing him with 
quarters; the allowance is meant to meet the expense of providing him with a 
house, which he is obliged to do on arriving at his station. 

333. Be so good as to state any observation that may occur to you in regard to 
the system of Indian tentage, not comprised in your answers to the preceding 
queries ■?—rEvery. officer is invariably provided with tents; and as animals can 
uiways at least as far as my own station went, be procured for hire at the 
moment, I do not think there is any necessity for altering the system that 
prevails. 
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334. J)o officers in* the Company’s service prefer service witfi a naTJ 
European corps ?—They do. 

335. Is it customary for European officers, on their first arrival in India, to serve 
with an European corps before they are attached to a native regiment ?—J believe 
not always. 

336. Might it not be desirable that they should do so ?—Certainly very desirable. 

337. May I ask what measures are taken to impress upon the minds of young 
officers the importance of respecting the prejudices of the native soldiers ?—I should 
imagine that that depends entirely upon the feeling, and the capacity I may say, of 
the oflicer under whose command he is placed j or rather, the good sehse. 

338. What has been the effect of granting the brevet rank of captain to the 
subalterns of the King’s and the Company’s service of 13 years* standing, on the 
relative condition of the two services ?—The effect is felt very triffingly, except at 
courts martial and garrison duties. 

339. Is the measure of equal advantage to a King’s as to a Company’s officer ?— 
Certainly; and I will add, of very little advantage to either, except the gratification 
that an old subaltern feels from being called captain. 

340. Is there, in your opinion, any objection to the grant of the brevet rank of 
Hcuionant-colonel un<! of major respectively, to officers in the Company’s service 
holding the situation of adjutant-general, quartermaster-general, mid of deputy in 
each, as in His Majesty’s service, if at the time of their appointment they had not 
that rank?—I should rather object to it. 

341. May 1 ask why? — From the nature of their service. 

342. They have a temporary rank?—A temporary official rank, superior to their 
army runk. 

343. I)o you think it advantageous or otherwise that there should be one Com¬ 
mander-in-chief for the three armies, and a commander of the forces to manage 
the details of each presidency? — I should think not, from the circumstance of the 
immensity of detail into which that chief would have to go. 

344. Is it, in your opinion, of importance that an officer holding the situation of 
Comuiander-in-chief in India should previously have served in that country ?— 
I think so; I think it would be of great advantage to the chiefhitnself as well as 
to the service generally. 

343. In like manner, what period of service in India would it be desirable that a 
general officer on the staff of His Majesty’s army should have passed beiore he is 
appointed to such command ?—I should say from five or six years would be quite 
sufficient. In five or six years he would gain that general knowledge of India and 
Indian circumstances that would enable him to perform the duty. 

346. You would upply the same to an officer holding the situation of adjutant or 
quartermaster-general of the King’s forces in India ?—1 think not. It might be 
desirable, but not so necessary. 

347. Have officers of the Company’s service been in command of the army in 
India?—No, not that I know of. They have commanded in the presidencies 
temporarily. 

348. Is there any and what difficulty in the reduction of trie cavalry and infantry 
of the Company’s service by whole regiments ?—None that I know of. The officers 
are usually seconded on the other regiments, and the men transferred to corps to 
make up the deficiency ; the rest is disbanded. 

349. Has any such reduction of regular regiments of cavalry or infantry come 
under your knowledge since the introduction of regimental promotion in 1796 ?— 
None. 

350. Is service in India more or less advantageous than service in any of His 
Majesty's colonies in which you may have served?—I think it is more so to the 
higher ranks, but not to the low'er. 


351. I think you have not served regimen tally in India?—No. 

352. Has any discontent been expressed by officers or men on removal from a 
presidency at which the allowances were relatively higher, to another at which 
they were less?—Not within my knowledge. 

3.53. Do you think that these differences are of sufiieient importance to call for 
the adoption of a general measure which would put Lhe three armies on precisely 
the same footing ?—1 certainly think that the three armies should be put on as 
nearly a similar footing as it possibly could be done. Every shade of difference 
should be got rid of that could be. possibly effected. 
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Mis Majesty’s officers when in command of a division or station, being 
xfri tix/anny, but inferior regimental rank to the Company’s officers, expo- 
difference in the amount of remuneration attached to such command?— 
He gets Whatever is allotted to the station he commands. 

Do th'e Company’s officers in general avail themselves of the privilege of a 
furlough to Europe on the pay of their rank, for three years, after completing au 
actual service in India!—I should say not, unless they have some strong motive 
for it. 

356 Do you know what prevents them ?—Their want of means. 

357. Have you observed in officers w ho have been on furlough to Europe a 
strong disinclination to return -Certainly not. 

338. I>o you think that the effect of the furlough regulation, when officers hove 
availed themselves of it, has been an inducement to them to save up with a view to 
tbeir eventual retirement on full pay, when they have served the required period of 
22 years?—I should doubt it. 

359. Do they more usually like to complete their 22 years without the interme¬ 
diate break of a three years’ furlough in Europe?—I should think so, if by chance 
they are in pood situations in India ; that is, hold lucrative situations. 

3(5o. Do officers in general avail themselves of the retiring regulation ?— A good 
proportion do ; I would not say a great proportion, but a proportion do. 

361. You do not mean to say half?—No, certainly not. A proportion do; but 
not so many as remain to servo. 

362. What is your opinion of the command-money arrangement, which prevents 
n colonel in receipt of off-reckonings, when in command of his regiment, from 
drawing at the same time the allowance attached to such command?—I was not 
aware iliat such was the case. 

363. There being a regulation that prevents a colonel in the receipt of'off¬ 
reckoning from receiving the command money of 400 rupees per month, what is 
vour opinion of that regulation for the public service ?—I think it is a wise regu¬ 
lation. 

364. What are die rules in force in regard to the repairs of arms and accoutre¬ 
ments in the King’s and Company’s service ?—In the King’s service they remain 
the same as in every other part of the world, I think ; and the Company’s are 
repaired w ith the regiment, by the armourer also. 

365. Is there not an allowance to officers commanding companies, for that pur¬ 
pose ?—There is. 

3<-iu. Are the repairs more serviceably performed regimentally than at the general 
magazine ?—I should thiuk not. 

367. What are the rules at Bengal in regard to the victualling of the European 
soldier?—He is victualled by contract; a certain sum is stopped for his ration; 
the supply of meat is by contract; butchers supply and bakers supply the regiments 
with meat and bread. Nothing can be better than the supply of meat and bread 
to Europeans in India; the whole time I commanded at Meerut I never recol¬ 
lect a complaint coming to me about meat or bread. 

368. Then you naturally prefer that arrangement to the soldiers supplying them¬ 
selves ?—Certainly. They could not supply themselves. 

369. Is the practice of inebriety more or less frequent among the European sol¬ 
diers than formerly ?—The canteen was not established in my time, and therefore 
I cannot speak to that. 

370. What has been the effect of soldiers’ libraries which have been sent out by 
the Company for their use?—-I fear that they are not so much frequented by the 
soldiers as we could wish. I found very few of them went to the library. I first 
established it at Meerut, and I found it very little frequented by the soldiers. 

371. What other methods are resorted to for diverting the minds of the soldiers 
when not on duty and shut up in their barracks ?— None that I can mention, except 
by libraries within themselves, from whence books arc lent; they are not leut 
books from the general libraries : in some regiments they had libraries of their own, 
and the men read on their beds. There was nothing else to resort to for amuse¬ 
ment in the barracks, nothing that I ever heard of. 

372. Were regimental schools frequently in the corps under your orders?— 
18 all the European corps, and I may add excellent ones, particularly good in the 
Company’s horse-artillery ; they had a fine library also. 

373. Were they well attended ?—Very well attended. I have seen bo and 70 
men of the horse-artillery at the school. 
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Are there not generally public fives’ courts established at l^ch 
:re are. 

375- The lmlf-caste children of European soldiers, as well as the children ■ 
European women, are taught in some school, are they not?—They are, invariably. 

37(3. Does the clergyman of the station visit these schools, and exercise any 
degree of superintendence over thorn?—He does, constantly. 

377. At what age are these children removed to the orphan-school at the pre¬ 
sidency to which they belong ?—I do not exactly recollect; I believe it is only done 
with vacancies; it is not done generally. 

378. In what manner are the children of European soldiers employed when they 
have left the orphan-school, and are too old to attend the regimental one?—There 
is no employment for them, except becoming drummers in the native regiments. 

379. Are any of the half-caste descendants of European soldiers ever enlisted 
into an European regiment?—Sometimes as drummers; hut rarely. 

380. Js the half-caste population in the neighbourhood of an European canton¬ 
ment generally considerable?—In the neighbourhood of the cantonment where 
I resided it was very inconsiderable. 

381. Is it more or less on the increase ?—I should think not much on the 
increase. 

382. Are many of the sons of European soldiers by European mothers, when 
of a proper age, enlisted into the regiments of the King’s or the Company’s 
service?—Usually into their own regiments, l think. 

383. When a King’s regiment is ordered to England, do the soldiers generally 
prefer volunteering into another that has to remain ?—They do. 

384. Are they permitted so 10 do?—Such has been the rule of the service hitherto. 

385. In point of expense it is advantageous, is it not?—Undoubtedly. 

38(7. What are the duties of sergeants-major aud quartermaster sergeants of 
a native corps?—Generally, I think, superintending the drill. 

387. Are those two persona much in communication with the natives, or the 
contrary?—They are certainly in communication with the natives a good deal; at 
least as much as their language will permit of. 

388. Mas it happened that they have acquired earlier intelligence of the dissatis¬ 
faction of the corps than the European commissioned officers ?—Not that I ever 
heard of. 

389. In the absence of European commissioned officers, would the command of 
a native corps devolve upon the senior European non-commissioned officer, or the 
senior native commissioned officer?—I should say the senior native commissioned 
officer. 

390. Is the relative situation of an European non-commissioned officer in 
a native corps preferable to that of a non-commissioned officer in an European 
corps?—I think not. 

391. Are they sufficient to make it preferable for men of good character to seek 
* such employment in a native corps as sergeant-major or quartcrmastcr-sergcaut r— 

Certainly. 

392. Have difficulties ever been experienced in obtaining suitable men for the 
situation of sergeant-major and quartermaster sergeant of a native corps?—Nope 
whatever, that I know of. 

393. Do sergeants in an Europeun regiment volunteer to the situations of sergeant- 
major and quartermaster sergeant in native corps?—They do sometimes; but the 
appointment is usually to a deserving intelligent private. I think. 

394. Are there at present as many European non-commissioned officers with 
a native corps as is desirable, or could their service, iu your opinion, be altogether 
dispensed with?—I think there are quite sufficient of them ; and I do not think 
their services could well be dispensed with. 

395* What, in your opinion, is the number of European officers, including the 
command and staff of the corps, which you think are requisite to be present with 
a regiment of cavalry of eight troops?—I think it would be desirable to have two 
thirds. 

396. Two thirds besides the commandant and the staff?—Yes. 

397. The same with a regiment of infantry?—And the same w'ith a regiment of 
infantry, if it could he. 

398. What number of European officers do you think requisite for a troop of 
native horse-artillery of six pieces?—I should think four; that is, to make 
allowances for those who are away from casualties. 

399. Either 
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when serving with a brigade, or detached on separate command— 
brigade, perhaps less might do; but to belong to the troop I would 

Present?—No, I should think three. 

401. An establishment of four, with three present?—Yes. 

402. The same with respect to a company of native foot-artillery of six pieces r 
—I should think the same ; yes. 

403. What are the duties respectively discharged by the European and native 
officers of a troop or company?—The native officers do a great deal of the internal 
duty of the company, and the European officers in the field and on duty. 

404. Is the European officer in communication much with the men of his troop 
or,company when not on parade?—I should think not a great deal. 

405. Is there generally any communication between the European and native 
officers of a troop or company when not on duty ?—There is. 

40b. Roth as regards the duty and otherwise?—A little otherwise, I should think ; 
but on points of duty there is. 

407. Are the men paid by the European officer of the troop or company ?— 
They are, with the assistance of the pay-havildar. 

408. By whom is the money conveyed from the European officer to the trooper 
or soldier?—By the havildar; from the European officer to the pay-havildar of 
the troop or company. 

409. Does the European officer of a troop or company investigate the com¬ 
plaints of the men under his charge previous to their being laid before the com¬ 
manding officer of the corps ?—He is expected so to do. 

410. How often and at what particular times are such complaints inquired into 
and decided by the commanding officer?—That I cannot answer; it depends 
entirely upon the arrangement of the commanding officer ; differently in different 
regiments. 


Jot is, 1 ° die Martii , 1832. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN BYNG, in the Chaik. 


Major-General Sir Thomas Reyndl , again called in ; and Examined. 

<iu. WHAT duties are generally discharged by the adjutant of the regiment: 
it is an European adjutant to the native corps, is it not?—It is an European 
adjutant. 

4J2. What duties are generally discharged by the European adjutant of a native 
regiment?—He superintends the drill; he parades and inspects all guards, and 
commands, receives and issues orders, and in fact performs duties as nearly simi¬ 
lar to those of an adjutant of an European regiment as possible. 

413. Does he personally communicate with the men, or through the medium of 
native officers of his troop or company?—I should think, through the native 
officers : there may be times when he communicates direct with the men, according 
as he is familiar or otherwise with the native language. I believe the regular 
thing is through the native officer. 

414. What are the particular duties assigned to a quartermaster and interpreter 
of a native regiment?—The duties urc united in one person : he has the whole of 
the camp equipments, and what we call the regimental establishment, under his 
care. As quartermaster he has the charge of and superintends the camp equip¬ 
ments and establishment, and all the duties with regard to ammunition, and every 
duty that a quartermaster of an European regiment has to perform ; and at courts 
martial or courts of inquiry be acts as an interpreter. 

415. Are these duties sufficiently extensive to incapacitate him from taking the 
command of a troop or company also ?—I should think so. 

416. Does the appointment act as an inducement to European officers generally 
to study the native language?—Certainly. 
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417. Are there any other encouragements requisite, in your opinion, 
'European officers to study the native language?—There is hardly any s 

!^Vtion to which an officer is eligible that does not in itself hold out to him 
CQuragement; I mean, incite him to learn the language, 

418. Is a preference given to officers who do understand the language?— 
I should think it a very great motive in the appointment. 

419. How many effec tive officers, including the commandant and regimental 
staff, are generally present with native regiments?—Withiu my knowledge it has 
varied so much, that I really cannot give an answer with any chance of being 
correct. 

420. Do jemadars rise by seniority to the higher rank of subahdar ?—In¬ 
variably. 

421. By seniority?—By seniority; rarely, if ever by recommendation, except 
that it may happen from some extraordinary act in the field, 

423, What is the rule adopted with regard to the selection of subahdar-major 
of the regiment?—If with seniority the individual combines other qualities, fie 
probably will receive the appointment from his seniority in the regiment; but 
I have known instances of the appointment being given without reference to 
seniority. 

423. Is the appointment made on the recommendation of the commanding 
officer, or does the Commander-in-chief exercise his discretion in appointing a subah* 
dar-major?—Mostly at the recommendation of the commanding officer. 

424. Are the present inducements, in respect to promotion, such as to attach 
the native officers permanently to the service ?—They are. 

435. Have thesubahdars been more active in their duties since the introduction 
of the distinction of subahdar-major ?—It certainly has given fresh excitement to 
the performance of their duty; 

416. Can you suggest to the Committee any mode of quickening the promotion 
of the native officers ?—I really caunot, except by pensioning them at an earlier 
period than is usually the case. 

427. You think the appointment of a subahdar-major to each flank company 
desirable?—It would be desirable. Anything that would hold out to native 
officers additional rewards should be done, if it could be effected without any very 
great expense. 

428. Has it come within your knowledge that native officers have been appointed 
as aides-de-camp to general officers?—Never. 

429. What would be your opinion as to such an employment, of course at the 
option of the individual general officer; I mean in addition to his European one? 
—It might be desirable, if the general officer spoke the language so well as to be 
able to profit by intercourse or communication with him. 

430. Has it not been customary at some of the presidencies to reward distin¬ 
guished native officers by appointing them as killedars of forts, or granting them an 
allowance for a palanquin ?—I do not recollect any being appointed to be killedars 
of forts. I recollect particularly native officers receiviug in reward of service 
a palanquin and monthly allowance. 

431. What proportion may the allowance of a sepov bear to the wages of labour 
in that part of India in which you have been serving?—I should think as four to 
seven, I should think the sepoy has nearly double vvbat the lowest workman or 
common labourer has. 

432. Do you think the regulation of the European service, of increasing the pay 
of a soldier in proportion to his length of service, could with propriety and advan¬ 
tage be extended to the native soldier in India ?—I certainly do. 

433. In that case perhaps, in future enlistments, you would lower the Commenc¬ 
ing rate of pay, and add to it progressively?—No, Ido not think that would answer; 
any arrangement that would lower at once the commencing rate of pay would be 
objectionable. 

434. Does it frequently occur that upon the removal of a native regiment from 
the Upper to the Lower Provinces of Bengal desertions take place ?—Never, to my 
recollection, to any great extent; but it has happened certaiuly in some instances, 
and generally upon leaving places where they had been recruited. 

435. Are you of opinion that the existing scale of allowances to native officers 
and non commissioned officers is susceptible of any improvement?—Yes, I think 
to. I think the jemadars have too small a pay in proportion to the subahdars. 

I think 
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frbahdars are veiy fairly paid; but the difference between the havildar 
i^dar is not sufftcient. 

iat is the nature of the arrangements by ivhich saddlery and horse 
s are supplied and kept in repair, at the presidency of Bengal ?— By the 
allowance to the troop captains. 

437. What is the amount of the contract ?— I do not exactly recollect what is 
the amount. I believe it is much the same as is made to a captain of European 

cavalry. 

438. What are the arrangements to ascertain that the articles are efficiently sup¬ 
plied and kept in repair ?—By regimental inspection of the commanding officer. 

439. How frequent ?—I believe monthly. 

440. What are the arrangements at Bengal for the provision of horses for the 
re-mount ?—When the annual supply from the several studs does not meet the 
demand for horses for the artillery, the King’s regiments and the native cavalry, 
officers are given a latitude of purchasing horses in the country, and «, given sum 
allowed for that purpose. 

441. Are the horses obtained from the stud, or the country dealers, of a superior 
or inferior description ? —I prefer the stud horses; but I know a couunauding officer 
of the King’s cavalry who for his regiment preferred the horses that he purchased 
in the country ; but I have heard since that by experience he has found that he was 
wrong. 

442. How arc the stud horses bred?— I believe there is a difference in the mode 
adopted at the different studs. At the Haupper stud, near to Meerut, the mares 
were brought by the peasants or farmers to the stud. They afterwards took back 
the mam, and when the colt had got to a certain age it was purchased by the stud 
and trained at the stud until fit for service. 

443. Are the cavalry and artillery horses generally in stables or not ?—They are 
generally kept in stables. 

444. But not always ?— Not always; within my knowledge they were all in can¬ 
tonment stables. I superintended the building of the stables of the 10th Light 
Cavalry at Meerut, when that regiment was first embodied. 

445. Do you give a preference to their being kept in stables to the other mode ? 
— I certainly do; but there are other officers who think it would be as well to make 
them rough it ; I believe in some parts of India they do so. 

44b. Are the stud horses bred in sufficient numbers to supply the horse-artillery 
and European cavalry ?—A sufficiency was not bred in India at the time I left, but 
there was every prospect of a sufficient supply being furnished in a short time from 
that source, and I should think by this time they are. 

447, Had the farmer, who brought the mare to be covered and registered, an 
option respecting his colt, or was he compelled to give him to the Company at 
a stated price at a certain age ?—To the best of my recollection lie is obliged to 
dispose of the horse to the Company, if required to do so, at a fixed price. 

448* Are the staff appointments in India upon tire same footing as to duty, and 
as to emoluments, as in other stations of the British army ?—As to duty I think 
they are, but I should think as to allowances different 

449. Are not the allowances in Ini^a more lucrative than those on any other 
station ?— I should say they are. 

450. Do the duties in any of the staff departments in India differ from those in 
any of the other colonies ? — In reply to this, it may perhaps be expedient to say 
that the whole commissariat officers are supplied from the array. 

451. Is there any particular rule of promotion in the department of the adjutant- 
general, quartermaster-general and commissariat, observed?—In the commissariat 
they rise to different ranks as specified gradually to the top of the list of assistant- 
commissaries; the two higher appointments of deputy and commissary-general 
remain for the selection oi the government ; and the same applies to the other 
departments. 

4,52. Do you think any restrictions in regard to the appointment in the general 
staff to be advisable ? —I should think if the arrangement for the commissariat could 
be altered, it would be advisable, so as not to deprive the army of so ninny officers j 
but there are many other considerations that probably would oppose any such 
arrangements. 

453. I would extend the previous question to that of the pay department ?—- 
There are so few officers employed in the pay department that I do not think it of 
auy object to make an alteration in the pay department. 
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454. What are the military stores used in India that are obtained from 1 
, 1 believe that most of the military stores are brought out from England,ki 
however is made in Indiu ; the gun-carriages are made in India, but the models lor 
them came from England. 

455. What articles, in your opinion, can be best supplied from England, and 
what in India?—Most articles could be best supplied from England, and perhaps 
wood could be best procured in India. 

456. As far as your knowledge goes, are the tents supplied to the troops the 
game at the three several presidencies ?—That I cauuot answer, hut I should think 
nearly the same. 

457. In the event of their hot being so, would yon think it advantageous that 
they should ?—Certainly ; anything that promotes uniformity I think advantageous. 

458. What are the peculiar duties of a surgeon attached to an European corps 
in India?—-The care of bis hospital, and also to attend the English gentlemen, both 
civil ami military, and their families, at the station. 

459. What ure the duties of a surgeon attached to a native corps, and do they 
differ in any respect from those of a surgeon attached to an Europeun regiment?- - 
Not in the least, except that he has much less duty to perform, and I believe not 
so many hooks to keep or reports to make. 

460. VV'bnt is the nature of the medical contracts which were formerly held by 
surgeons and assistant surgeons of corps, European and native, in India?—The 
contract, I believe, vvas nothing more than a certain sum of money, which he 
received for providing country medicines, according to the number of men that he 
had under his charge. The chief medicines are generally supplied from the public 
stores by indents. I have heard that alterations, diminishing the allowance to the 
medical departments, have taken place since 1 left India. 

461. Arc there any arrangements in regard to general officers which, in your 
opinion, could with advantage be introduced into the service?—-It has often 
occurred to me that the Company’s service, generally, w ould benefit if when an 
officer obtained the rank of major-general, he was considered eligible to serve on 
the staff of any of the presidencies. 

402. What is your opinion of that part of the Company’s regulations which 
require a service for a specific period as superintending surgeon or member of the 
medical board, in order to entitle the medical officer to the higher scale of retiring 
pension ?—I think it is a very just arrangement. 

463. Would it be desirable or otherwise, in your opinion, that the inspector of 
hospitals of His Majesty’s regiments in India should have a seat at the medical 
board of the presidency to w hich he belongs ?—I certainly think he should, as 
belonging to a large portion of the army. 

464. Is it of advantage to the public service in India that there should be a 
superintending medical officer who has also had experience of diseases in other 
climates ?—I think so. 

465. Do you think that previous service in India, as well as in other quarters of 
the: world, is a qualification that should have weight in selecting a gentleman for the 
appointment of inspector of His Majesty’s hospitals in India?—Undoubtedly. 

466. In what way can the duties of His Majesty’s inspectors of hospitals be regu¬ 
lated so as to prevent collision between them and the superintending medical 
officers of the Company’s service ?—I cannot take on me to answer that question 
eatisfactorily. 

4(57. What are the particular services that have been performed by the inspectors 
of hospitals of His Majesty’s regiments in India, since their appointment?—I have 
had little opportunity of knowing what is the duty of inspector of hospitals, but I 
believe it is entirely confined to his communication with the surgeons of the different 
regiments in Mis Majesty’s service, and with the director-general of hospitals at home. 

468. In what respect may the medical departments of the two services have 
been improved by their introduction ?—I do not feel myself competent to answer 
that satisfactorily. 

469. On the last day of meeting you said you were of opinion it would be advan¬ 
tageous for the two services if the Company’s army vvas transferred to the King ; 
we want to know on w hat ground you have formed that opinion ?—My reply to 
that question was apart from any consideration except that which arose from what 
I conceived would be the benefit to the service generally, from the interests of the 
army being under one master; how far it would be practicable or even desirable, 
should the government of India remain as it is, I much doubt. 
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here any jealousy between the King’s and the Company’s troops in 
;re must he something like jealousy. It is impossible that two services 
k they are, should be there without jealousy ; but it is astonishing how 
r6ars, and how well they manage to go on together, 
s there any wish on the part of the Company’s troops to be transferred to 
the King? —My opinion is, it would be generally satisfactory to, perhaps, the 
younger men ; 1 should doubt whether the old officers would like it. 

472. How far would it be practicable to amalgamate the principle of the two 
services; the principle of seniority prevailing in the one service, and a combined 
principle of merit, interest and purchase, in the King’s r—In my opinion, even 
allowing that you were to make it a Royal army, you would be obliged to leave it 
in regard to promotion pretty much as it is, unless you introduced the advantage 
"of purchase between officers. In fact the armies must remain distinct as they are, 

though under another denomination. 

473. Is the proportion of European officers to native regiments a sufficient one, 
in your opinion ? — I think not; I thiuk they should have at least three officers 
a company or troop. 

474. What, in your opinion, would be a proper proportion of officers to each 
native regiment, on the present establishment ?—I should think at least three field 
officers, and three officers to each company, exclusive of the regimental staff. 

475. In your opinion, that would be sufficient to furnish an ample quantity of 
effective officers with the regiment, and also a sufficient number lo perform the 
general staff duties of the army?—No, I think not; I mean three officers effective, 
for the purposes of meeting the temporary casualties occasioned by furlough and 
sickness. If for all purposes, I would then say four. 

476. What is the general strength of native regiments of cavalry ?■—There 
used to he 80 a troop, and eight troops : they are reduced now to six troops. 

477. You do not mean three field officers to regiments of cavalry?—No; 

I mean two. 

478. What is the general strength of each troop and company of native 
regiments ?— When I was in India, as well as I recollect, the troops were at 80 
each, and the companies were at 100. 

479. Is there any general rule by 'which a certain number of European officers 
must be present with each native regiment ? -Not that I know of. 

480. Is it a part of the Company’s policy to intermingle Mahomedans and 
Hindoos in the same regiment?—I do not know whether it is done from policy, 
but I believe it happens that they are intermingled in all corps. 

481. In the local corps ?— I cannot exactly answer as to the local corps, but 
I believe so ; and it is, I believe, the better system. 

482. If a transfer of the army of India was to take place to the King, do you 
think the European regiments and artillery at present attached to the Company’s 
army should remain a part of the colonial branch?—I think so, unless it should 
he found necessary to make a distinct provision for them. 

483. Do you not think, that if the European artillery and infantry were 
separated, and the colonial branch entirely native, that it would be liable to become 
rather an inferior branch of service, from not having the same prominent duties to 
perform at a period of war?—Not more than at present. 

484. If the army became the King’s, is it your opinion that staff situations in 
India could be filled without limitation as to periods of service in India, and 
knowledge of the native languages ?—Certainly not. 

483. Have you known of any difficulty, arising out of the feelings of sepoys, on 
removing native regiments from one province in India to another?—Not in the 
least; and it is the custom to march them from one part of the country to 
another, just as the exigencies of the service require. 

486. Are you of opinion that field officers in general, from their age or otherwise, 
are competent to tbc active duties of their situation ?—I have found some instances 
where I thought they were not, but not many. 

487. The captains of companies, from being younger, are probably more so ?— 
They are very efficient. 
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Colonel Salmond, called in ; and Examined. 

488. WHAT situation do you hold now?—Military Secretary at 
House. 

489. How long have you been in the military service of India?—About 50 
years. 

490. What situations have you held?—The first staff situation I held, except the 
regimental staff of adjutant, was that of military secretary to Lord Wellesley, and 
I was afterwards military auditor-general of Bengal. 

491. Your service has been chiefly confined to the presidency of Bengal?— 
Chiefly. 

492. Are you conversant with the military details of the other presidencies ?<— 
I have visited the other presidencies for the special purpose, by Lord Wellesley’s 
direction, of looking into the military finances of the three presidencies, 

493. What is your opinion of the discipline, spirit and efficiency of the native 
army of Bengal, Madras and Bombay?—i have the very best opinion both of its 
spirit, efficiency and discipline. 

494. Have you observed any difference in these respects between the sepoys 
from different districts in the same presidency ?—I cannot say I have. 

49.5. Do you think that the native soldiers arc in general satisfied with then- 
condition ?—I believe perfectly so. 

496. And well affected to the service?—Yes. 

497. Is the military service of the Company popular with the natives in India? 
—Yes. There is no want of recruits. 

498. What are the habits of the native soldier: is he orderly and easily ma¬ 
naged?—Extremely orderly, and very easy of management. 

499. What are the feelings of the native soldier towards an European officer?— 
Generally, I think, those of attachment. 

500. Is there any change observable in that respect of later years?—l cannot 
very well speak to that, it being 30 years since I left India; but I have no reason 
to believe there is, from the documents I have seeu in my official capacity at the 
India House. I should not suppose there is any falling oft in the attachment. 

501. What is the pay and allowance of the sepoys in Bengal ?—The pay of 
a sepoy in Bengal is 5 I rupees, and hia batta is 1 £ rupee, that is seven altogether. 

502. Are they the same in the other presidencies?—Not exactly; hut the dif¬ 
ference is not material. The pay, I think, at Madras and Bombay is seven rupees 
a month ; when they take the field they have an extra butta, what rnuy be called 
full butta; whereas in Bengal the extra allowance of batta is only an additional 
half batta : when they are 20 the field, the others have an advantage over the 
Bengal sepoys. 

503. How are the wages of labour in India, as compared with the subsistence of 
the sepoys ?—A sepoy, I should conceive, receiving seven rupees a month, must 
receive twice ns much as a day labourer, a peasant, the class from which, in Bengal, 
he is taken. He receives less than many servants in the service of Europeans, but 
as compared with the peasantry I conceive his wages to bo exceedingly good. 

504. In addition to his wages, has he not many other advantages r—l do not 
think hehus anything that can be considered of much importance. He has a coat 
allowed him, but that is deducted from his pay: in time of famine of course he 
is supported at the expense of the government. I do not think he has any per¬ 
manent advantage, beyond the chance of rising to the attainment of rank, and 
a pension after a service of a great number of years. 

505. Is there any difference in that in the different provinces of Bengal, both as 
to the rate of wages and the allowance to the sepoy?—I should think very trifling. 

506. Is there -any difference in the pay and allowance of the sepoy in the 
different provinces, and is it a matter of complaint or discontent?—I have not 
heard of any discontents, except for a short period, when the Bengal sepoys have 
perhaps met on conjoint service with troops of another presidency, which lasted no 
longer than the matter could be made known to the government, and was then 
rectified in their being all equalized. 

507. From the situation you now hold, you must be perfectly competent to 
answer the foregoing questions ?—I should consider so ; lam answering them from 
documents that I have had an opportunity of seeing. 

508. All document* regarding the army come before you, do they not?— 
Certainly. 

509. Should 
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ullcl you think it important to equalize the rate of pay and allowance in 
Kcjttiree presidencies?—Yes, if it could be done without a very great expense, 
were^ordered to be equalized by the Court of Directors several years ago, as 
impracticable. The Bengal government, in reply, say they are equalized 
CfiSPlwiis thought prudent or necessary. When they meet on service they are 
always put on the same footing; at other times it is not thought necessary to 
equalize them more than they are at present. 

31 o. Do you think it necessary that the European officers of native corps should 
be trained up with the men through the different steps of promotion?—Un¬ 
doubtedly. 

511. Do the European officers live much with the men in native corps ?--Not 
in the sense of entering their huts; they are always encamped immediately in the 
rear of the native lines, but their intercourse with them is principally confined to 
parade and matters of discipline. 

512. What is the intercourse between European and native officers of the same 
regiment. ?—They generally enter into conversation with them after parade, and 
sometimes attend their entertainments. 

513. Do you think the native officers arc sufficiently encouraged ?—They were 
in my time; that is 30 years ago. 

514. What is the number of native officers to each troop and company ?—One 
subahdar, one jemadar, and four or five havildars, according to the strength of 
the company ; and four or five naicks, according to the strength of the company. 

515. To what rank of officers can natives be raised ?— Subahdar-major. 

516. Could they with advantage be raised to a higher rank?— I should think it 
hazardous. 

517. Were they in your time? — No, not even a subahdar-rnajor in my time. 

518. Was there in your time a rank of major or commandant, for the native 
officer ?—No. 

519. Is the batta allowance the same in all the presidencies r — It is. 

520. Is there not a distinction in the different parts of Bengal ?-—Yes. 

521. To what extent ?—Full batta at the outposts and in the field, and half 
batta in the cantonments. 

532. Is the batta allowance in proportion to the different expenses to which 
officers in different parts are subjected ?— Not accurately, but approximately. 

523. Could it with advantage be assimilated, by adding to the one and de¬ 
ducting from the other ?—I should think not. 

524. Why ?■— Because the expenses are greater in the field and at the outposts, 
than they arc at the large fixed stations on the banks of the river. 

525. In what particular stations do the different branches of the Company's or 
King’s army come under the lnilf-batta regulations, in Bengal ?—Dinapore, Barham- 
poor, and the presidency. 

526. Do you think the pay and allowance of the Company’s European officers 
sufficient, in the several ranks in Bengal, Madras and Bombay?— I thought them 
so in my time, and I have no reason to think they are otherwise now. 

527. In the Bengal array are the habits of expense excessive?—Not excessive, 
but greater than in the other presidencies. 

528. What is your opinion of the expediency of establishing different rates of 
allowance in the field and in the cantons?—I think it is both just and expedient 
that there should he a difference between the allowance in cantonments and in the 
field, where the expenses are considerably increased. 

529. How long has the practice of equal allowance in peace and war prevailed 
ill Bengal?— It was introduced in the year 1801 or 1802, but there was still an 
exception of garrisons. 

530. For what reason was the arrangement made, for equal allowance in peace 
and war ?—The arrangement was extended only to cantonments at the places 
3 have specified. 

53 li What was the reason ? —It was found upon calculation that it would 
be a saving to the government to allow the officers full batta in all the can¬ 
tonments, rather than keep them on half batta, the government supplying the 
barracks. 

,532. Did it produce any and what effect on the spirit and efficiency of the 
officers and soldiers ?— I am not aware that it made any difference. 

533- W r hat was the cause of the exception you alluded to in your former answer, 
as to garrisons ?— In garrisons the State of course continues to supply the quarters, 
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but at the open cantonments the quarters were all sold at low prices to' 
who from that period found their own houses. 

534. From vour personal knowledge of India, and from the docuft 
see in your prosent situation, have you not reason to think that the European 
officers have much cause to be satisfied with their condition?—I think they have; 
though I believe some of them are not satisfied. 

535. Do you know of any just cause of dissatisfaction?—No, I do not. 

536. Has that partial dissatisfaction been of any and what duration ?—Since 

the promulgation of the orders which gave rise to it, which was in November 
1828. 1 - 

537. Do they not possess many and great advantages peculiar to that service ? 
—Certainly. 

538. And some of them of very recent date?—Yes. In the first place they 
have the rank of colonel regimen tally; they have also a grant of brevets for 
distinguished service in the field. The honours of the Bath have of late years been 
conferred on many Company’s officers; anti there has been n greater proportion of 
field officers to captains and subalterns, by a duplication of colonels, when the 
battalions were converted into regiments. Command-money has been allowed to 
officers commanding regiments and battalions. Brigadiers’ commands have been, 
augmented both in number and value. A fifth captain has been allowed in every 
regiment of cavalry and infantry, and in every battalion of engineers and artillery. 
An interpreter has been allowed in every regiment and battalion. Horse allowance 
has been granted to field officers of infantry. Six new regiments of native infantry 
were sanctioned in Bengal, purely out of consideration to the interests of the 
officers. The rates of retiring and furlough pay have been increased. The off-reck¬ 
onings have been improved by liberal grants of stoppages, at the (Company’s 
expense. A retiring fund has lately been sanctioned, to which the Company have 
given advantages of interest and remittance, and which it is calculated will- 
materially augment the number and expense of pensioned officers at home. 
Vacancies arising from death and retirement after protracted residence in Europe, 
have been allowed to be filled up, in all cases, from the expiration of two years 
from the date of landing in England. 

539. What is the relative condition of the two services, meaning the King’s and 
the Company’s, as tp the rules which regulate the promotion of each army : —In- 
the King’s army the officers rise by purchase and selection; in the Company’s 
army they rise to the rank of major regimentallv, then in the line: the senior 
lieutenant-colonel gets the first vacant regiment. 

540. In which service does the officer rise quickest to the rank of field officer, 
setting purchase aside altogether ?—I should think the Company's. 

541. Do field officers in the King’s or the Company’s service obtain the greater- 
number of divisional or stational commands, in proportion to the relative numbers,* 
and the establishments to which they belong ?—I cannot answer that question, but 
I will furnish you with an authenticated statement from my office. 
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THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN BYNG, in the Chair. 


Colonel Salmond called in, and further Examined. 

Colonel Salmond, <542. CAN you inform the Committee now of the relative difference of com- 
3March 1832. mands held by the King’s and Company’s officers?—I beg leave to give in this 
statement, and I conceive the proportion to be perfectly fair. 

[The Witness delivered in the same, which was read ns follows .*3 
Genera i. Stake and Brigadiers’ Commands. 

Held by 

Company's Officers. 


Held by 
King’s Officers. 


/General Staff' 
^"e- 1 -(Brigadiers 
n, T , /General Staff 
Mndras - 1 Brigadiers 
■r, , fGeneral Staff' 

Bol,lba y (Brigadiers 


5 

12 

3 

9 ' 


’ The aggregate of these commands ordered to be reduced from 9 to 7. 
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k so long since yon served in India, that you can give the Commit- 
nation as to the discipline and efficiency of the army now in India, 
/can give evidence principally of the financial transactions of India ?— 
1 other matters l can speak only from the records, and the current mili¬ 
tary correspondence with India. 

544. Can you give any information to the Committee of any means by which the 
services of the army may be rendered more efficacious without any increase of 
expenditure ?-—No, I do not think they could be rendered more efficient without 
a good deal of expense. 

545. Is there any alteration or improvement that you would submit to the Com¬ 
mittee, in the first place, for the improving of the efficiency of the army ?—No, I am 
not aware of any orders except such as have already gone, that could be proposed 
with advantage. 

34b. Is there any alteration in the expenditure which you would recommend r— 
I think considerable savings might be made by reductions of unnecessary troops. 

547. Will you state to the Committee in what particular branch of the service 
those reductions might be made? —I should first say-all the native artillery, horse 
and foot, which I think at present unnecessary, and at all times dangerous. 

548. Would you not, in the event of that reduction, propose a substitute in 
a large European force of artillery?—I apprehend that the European artillery are 
now sufficient ; at the time the native artillery were raised there was a sufficiency, 
and a great difficulty of getting recruits fit for the artillery. 

549. You apply that generally to the three presidencies ?- —Yes. 

550. Do you give that information from your own observation, or from the 
reports received from officers in India ?—From my own observation, arising out of 
the perusal of the records and correspondence with India. 

551. Would you propose any alteration in the corps of engineers?— No. 

352. Any in the cavalry ?—! think the native cavalry might be reduced with 
advantage, and European cavalry substituted. 

553. European cavalry in a lesser amount do you mean ? —Fewer European 
cavalry would suffice. My idea is, that a larger portion of the King's troops in 
India ought to be cavalry, and a smaller portion infantry; and I would propose 
to diminish the native cavalry in proportion as I increased the European cavalry. 

554. In what proportion would that be?- — I should think tha£, half the cavalry 
in India ought to be Europeans, 

555. A third less, or a fourth less, or a fifth less, would you proposer— In 
Bengal I would have four additional regiments of Europeans, and I would have 
six less of natives. 

556. Each regiment of the same strength ?•—Each regiment of the same 
strength. 

557. In what ratio would you make it in Madras and in Bombay'?—I would 
have one half European, and one half native. 

558. Do you suggest any alteration in the infantry, the King’s’ European, or the 
native* generally? — I think the King’s European infantry might be reduced for 
the benefit of the finances, without danger to the State. T have already proposed 
that the King’s cavalry should be increased ; the King’s infantry, I think, might be 
reduced in the same proportion as the cavalry when increased; and I think the 
four King’s regiments that were sent out for the Burmese war might now safely be 
withdrawn. 

559. Is there any suggestion that you would give for the promotion of the 
discipline of the army in India ?—I thki!-: it is perfectly good. 

560. Are there any suggestions you would throw out in addition to those you 
have made, for the efficiency of the army in India?—No. 

561. Are there any alterations in the clothing ?—No. 

562. Have you any other suggestion that you would submit to the Committee ? 
—No. 

563. In substituting four regiments of European cavalry for six of native 
cavalry, did you mean that those four regiments should be in the Company’s 
service, or King’s troops ?—It might be either ; but I conclude of course that they 
would never allow them to be Company’s. I went upon the idea that they would 
be King’s, and expected that as many King’s troops as Company’s troops would be 
withdrawn or disbanded. 

564. Is there any suggestion with respect to any alteration in the medical 
department of India you would throw out? — No ; it has been revised very lately, 
and I believe satisfactorily established. 
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565. Any alteration in the commissary part ?- 
started, whether the supplies had better be provided by 
old mode of contract; that is a question between 
authorities of India. 

56b. What do you propose doing with the officers of the cavalry regiments ?— 
Giving a liberal and satisfactory commuted allowance for their commissions to as 
many of them as chase to take it, allowing the seniors of each rank the first 
choice. 

567. With respect to the expense of the Bengal army, can you give the 
Committee any notion, in general terms, of the expense of the Bengal army in 
the course of the year ?—'About 4,600,000 l sterling. 

568. Does that include non-combatants as well as combatants ?—That includes 
all military expenses and charges. 

569. Does it include pensions ?—Pensions that are paid in India, not what is 
paid here. 

570. Will you have the goodness to state how much is paid at home, according 
to the best of your information?—According to the best of my belief, it is between 
500,000 /. and 600,000 that includes pay to officers at home upon furlough. 
1 believe it also includes the amount of oft-reckonings that is paid at home to the 
colonels of regiments, almost all of whom are at home. 

571. So that the expense of the army may be stated in round numbers at 
5,000,000 l. sterling ?—I should think it might. There are several things included, 
about, which a question may ba raised ; for instance, civil corps which may be sajd to 
be maintained for civil service, and yet they are charged here as a part of the mili¬ 
tary expense ; they are disciplined like military soldiers. 

57 2. Are they not available for military purposes ?—Yes, they are. 

573. Is it not. your opinion that the statement you have given of the expense 
of the Indian army is a fair statement on the average of years on the present 
strength?—l would rather refer the Committee to the statement that is annually 
made up by the auditor of the India House to be laid before Parliament. He 
divides the expensesmore accurately, and the home charges from the Indian 
charges, and the fluctuations in India are very considerable. 

574. Have not great reductions been carried on in India of late?—Very great. 

575 * By a Return exhibiting the number of troops serving in India during the 

several years from 1793 to 1831, it appears that during the years 1825 and 1826, 
170,000 was the establishment of the Bengal army?—Yes. 

576. The present establishment is 99,000, is it not?—I believe so. 

577. Has that reduction chiefly been carried on by Lord William Ben thick : — 

Yes, lie arrived immediately at the end of the Burmese war,, when the reductions 
began. ” . 

578. Can you give any general information as to the decrease of expense con¬ 
sequent upon that reduction ?—No, l could not, without reference to the annual 
statements from India; but it is by no meaus in proportion to the number of 
troops reduced, because the reductions are almost always by firelocks. There have 
•been no reductions by whole regiments ; the only considerable saving that has been 
made, is by reductions of companies or troops, which involves the diminution of 
tw o lieutenants, a cornet, or an ensign, as they happen to be cavalry or infantry. 

579. On what corps has that reduction chiefly fallen ?—On the native corps. 

580. What description of army; infantry, cavalry, or artillery?—Every regi¬ 
ment of cavalry lost two troops, and every regiment of infantry two companies. 

581. Was there a corresponding reduction in the artillery and engineers?—Yes. 

582. Proportionate ?—Yes, they all lost the same. 

583. Is the Bengal army now considered on a permanent peace establishment? 
—I should think so. 

584. And you anticipate that, according to the wants of the country, reduction 
cannot be carried much further in point of numbers, consistently with the security 
of our English possessions?—I should think not in point of numbers. 

585. What retiring allowances were giveu to the reduced officers ?—They were 
not reduced. 

586. Were they kept a3 supernumeraries ?—Yes, they were. 

587. Will you have the goodness to state the expense of a King's regiment of 
European infantry ?—I applied to the auditor's office, whose business it is to keep 
the regular accounts of the expense, to know .what was theaverage expense of a 
whole regiment of infantry 1,000 strong, and including the expenses at borne, and 
he said it was 65,000/. a year. 
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pi/say including the expenses at home; do you mean the dead weight, 
: jrif pension attaching to that regiment ?— Y es, everything that is paid by 
i£ny in any way to His Majesty’s Government, and I believe it includes 
‘age of the expense of passage. It was made for some particular purpose 
some years ago, I believe, to ascertain precisely what was the charge of each regi¬ 
ment to the Company. I think it was on the proposition made to withdraw the 
four regiments sent out for the Burmese war; and the Company Were asked what 
expense it put them to, and they said it made a difference of 65,000/. a year each 
regiment. 

589. You say that four extra regiments were sent out on account of the Bur¬ 
mese war; and"you have stated that you thought those four regiments of infantry 
might now be -withdrawn. Has there not, since the Burmese war, been a pro¬ 
portionate reduction in each regiment of King’s infantry in India?—There has 
been a small reduction, and pretty nearly to the extent of four regiments. 

590. Do you still think, since that reduction of each King’s regiment of infantry, 
that four more may, with advantage, be withdrawn?— ■ Yes. 

591. In the event of the King’s service not being able to send King’s regiments 
of cavalry, would you still consider it desirable to reduce four regiments of infan¬ 
try?—Yes; I consider it a separate question. I thought that the four regiments 
might be withdrawn which were sent out for the purpose of the Burmese war, then 
the establishment being as before : four regiments of infantry might be advanta¬ 
geously replaced by four regiments of cavalry. 

592. Will you have the goodness to state the expense of a King’s regiment of 
cavalry ?—I cannot slate it with the same accuracy as a regiment of infantry, because 
it was not calculated by the auditor at the same time as he calculated the infantry; 
but from the best calculation I can make myself, I should say it is 75,000 /. a year, 
or 10,000/. more than a regiment ofinfantry. 

593. Is the calculation of the expense of the regiment of infantry and the regi¬ 
ment of cavalry made on the supposition of the numbers of the first being 1,000, 
and the numbers of a regiment of cavalry being 700, and 700 horses? — Yes, 

594. What is the expense of a regiment of native infantry on its present esta¬ 
blishment?—24,000/. a year. 

595. Does that include all contingencies?—Every thing. 

596. Pensions and half-pay?—I should not say that it included pensions to the 
native officers or soldiers. 

597. Then the 24,000 /. applies solely to the combatants? — Yes. 

598. What is the expense of a regiment of native cavalry?—About 40,060 l. 

599. Including only combatants in the same way as the infantry ? — Yes. 

600. How many European regiments of infantry has the Company in its service ? 
—Only three, one at each presidency. 

601. What is the expense of those? — I consider them to be the same as the 
King’s. 

602. Always supposing that they arc on the same establishment ?—On the same 
establishment, which they are. 

603. What are the numbers of European artillery in Bengal? 

Number of European Artillery at the three Presidencies; distinguishing Horse 
from Foot. 


')■ • — 

Date of last lUitum. 

Horse. 

Foot. 

Bengal 

July - 1830 - 

1,021 

2,109 

Madras 

July - 1831 •• 

596 

C459 

Bombay 

January 1831 - 

435 

1,025 



2,052 

4,593 



^ v 

„ -- / 



6,645 
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604. You have staled that you wished the native artillery to be disband! 

tut- opinion that they ought to be disbanded from a principle of policy, with ^_ _ 

keep u 11 the science of war in the hunds of Europeans alone, and not to intrust it 

the hands of the natives ?—Exactly. 

605. Have you auv limit to your number of general officers in India?—None, 
except by the King’s brevet. 

606. You have no half-pay in the Indian army, properly speaking?—No: 
officers are sometimes pensioned on half-pay, not having served 22 years. That is 
the only half-pay we have. 

607. Is it retired half-pay, not half-pay as it is understood in the King's sendee ? 
—No. 

608. Have you found their retired pay-list increase much of late years?—Not so 
much of late years as it used to do formerly, when it was first established. 

609. Can you explain why officers should have wished to retire more formerly 
than they do at present ?—The advantages that have been of late years conferred 
upon the service. The service having been rendered more valuable, they are less 
willing to relinquish it. 

610. Were there more means of obtaining money formerly than there are at pre¬ 
sent ?—Certainly before 1796. 

6ti. Did ofiicors make a conqxitency sooner in those times than they do now, 
and were therefore anxious to enjoy the advantages of it in Europe ?—I think 
they did. 

612. Have you any means of ascertaining- in round numbers what the amount of 
the retired half-pay is?—115,798/. in the year ending April 1831. 

613. Can you state what proportion of the cadets that went out have returned 
home to Europe to enjoy their pensions ?—I should guess about one in twenty. 

614. Do you mean your answer with regard to the retired half-pay to apply not 
only to Bengal but to India generally r—To India generally. 

615. Has the pension establishment, as regards non-commissioned officers and 
men, increased much of late ?—That L cannot answer, as it is notin my department. 
There is a separate office in the India House for that purpose, but the number of 
men that return are but few 7 . 

016. How is the clothing of the Company’s troops managed in India?—In 
Bengal and Bombay it is provided by agents, who are appointed by government. 

617. By the Company ?—By the government of each presidency. At Madras 
they have, for these three or four years past, provided the clothing by contract, 
which they find a cheaper and a better system, and which therefore probably will 
be applied to the other presidencies; but ut each presidency they are under the 
orders of a Clothing Board, which consists of a certain number of colonels, including 
the adjutaut-general, the quartermaster-general, auditor-general, and any other 
colonels of regiments that happen to be residing at the presidency at the time. 

618. Is the clothing sent out from Europe ?—The Company send the cloth and 
buttons upon indent to the clothing boards there. 

hi9. Are the caps sent out also?—The caps, when they are used, are sent out. 

620. What are the articles of clothing with which the sepoy is furnished ?—He 
has a coat I think now every other year, and be has a pair of pantaloous every 
other year. At the same time I cauuot speak very accurately as to that, because 
there has been a difference (which the Court bus been very desirous to prevent) 
among the sepoys of the three presidencies, who are the majority of the troops. 
The Europeans receive the same at all the presidencies. For the sake of swelling 
the amount of off-reckonings some years ago, it was regulated that instead of a coat 
every other year, the sepoys should have a pair of pantaloous, which costs a good 
deal less, and on its being proposed that that system should beexteuded to Bombay, 
the Bombay Clothing Board objected to it, and said that they did not think it fair 
that they should have a pair of pantaloons once only in three or four years. So 
the matter is under discussion. 

621. In the amount of expenditure you have given for Bengal, namely, 5,000,000/., 
do you include the clothing and stores sent from England ?—1 do iuclude clothing 
and military stores. 

622. Within these 20 or 30 years has there been any officer in the Company's 
service reduced to half-pay by reductions of the force?—Never. There has been 
no such thing as the reduction of a whole regiment, and consequently no reduction 
of officers to half-puy. 

623. Can you state bow the issue of pay is managed, and how the pay depart¬ 
ment is managed generally in India?—Yes. 

624. How 
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l^otojis the pay of the army in India managed, and through what processes 
gt) doth it arrives at the troops ?—The Paymaster-general makes a calcula- 
fjsrfarL will be required for military disbursements every month, and that cal- 
dpAs handed up to the Auditor-general to check, and according to his opinion 
issued are made to the Paymaster-general. The Paymaster-general distributes the 
sum he receives among tire paymasters of stations, of which in Bengal there are six 
or eight (six in my time), and that money ia supplied by orders from the Paymaster- 
general upon the nearest local treasury : for instance, on the Company's collectors of 
revenue, or the residents at foreign courts where they receive subsidies. Orders 
are given in favour of those paymasters to receive each his proportion. 

625. How is it subsequently issued to the regiment ?—The paymasters of stations 
pay the money in Bengal to the captains of companies, who pay it to the men. At 
Madras they pay it to the paymasters of the regiments, who pay it, whether through 
the medium of captains of companies or directly to the men I am not aware. 
I think that those regimental paymasters at Madias have been discontinued by 
orders from Lord William Bentinck, he wishing the troops to be paid in the same 
way as they are in Bengal, by the captains of companies. 

C26. Are the paymasters of stations selected from the military servicer—Yes. 

627. The duties that are at home performed by the Secretary of War, in India 
are performed by the Auditor-general ?—The financial part of the army is under 
the auditor. 

628. How are the duties of the Ordnance establishment managed in India?— 
There is a commandant of artillery who has the general superintendence j he has 
the general control of the whole artillery of his establishment. 

629. Has he the management of the civil duties of the ordnance, as well as 
the military ?—They are partly managed by him, partly by the Military Board, or 
rather, I should say, they used to be; but the Military Boards have been materially 
altered in their construction and authority of late years, and in Bombay they have 
no Military Board at all 3 Sir John Malcolm put an end to it, and put the whole 
management in tlie commandants of the artillery, subject only to the government. 

630. In what way are the guns necessary for the service provided ?—The brass 
guns are cast in Calcutta, the iron guns are sent from England. 

631. Have you not powder establishments in India?—Yes. 

632. How many have you ?—One at each presidency. There were two at 
Bengal, but one was put an end to; it has not answered its purpose. At present 
they have none in use. They made so much powder during the war, that they 
found they did not want any more made at present. 

633. What quantity of powder do you keep in store by the regulations in 
Bengal r—We generally calculate upon having three years’ consumption. 

634. Three years’war consumption?—No; 1 think they generally consider it 
three years’ peace consumption ; but that depends very much upon the orders of 
Government as to the quantity to be made, according to their foresight. 

635. Have you any manufactory of arms in India?—No; the arms are sent 
from England. 

636. Have yon any manufactory of shot ?—The shot also goes from England. 

637. Have you any gun-carriage department in India r—There is au agency for 
the manufacture of gun-carriages. 

638. By whom is the business conducted ; by an officer of your own ?—Yes; 
generally au officer,of the army; most probably an officer of artillery is employed ; 
not always. 

639. Does he furnish those on contract or on agency ?—He is purely an agent. 

640. Ar“ your artillery and engineer officers instructed at Addiscoinbe?—At 
Addiscomhe. 

641. Do you know at all the expense of the establishment at Addiscoinbe?— 
No, I do not 

642. It is not in your department?—No. 

643. Do you know the number of cadets educated there ?—I think about 120. 

644. If four regiments of European cavalry were substituted for six of native 
cavalry, is it your opinion that those European regiments would be efficient if in the 
Company’s instead of the King’s service ?—Certainly. 

645. Is there any and what difference in the expense of the native regiments of 
infantry at the presidency of Madias and Bombay and that of Bengal ?—The 
native regiments at Madras and Bombay are more expensive than in Bengal. 
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Major-General Sir John Malcolm, a. c. b., m. p.. a Member of the Committee, 
muTARY - was Examined. * 

Major-Gen. 646. HOW long have you been in the Company’s service?:—It is nearly 50 years 
Sir John Malcolm , g j nce 1 fir 8 j. entered it, 

o.c.a., m.p. 647. You have served in the three presidencies- — I have served in the three 
6 March 183a. presidencies, and in every part of India. 

648. Will you be good enough to state what situations you have held in the 
different presidencies ?—I was for a period of nine years doing duty as a subaltern 
with infantry corps of Europeans and natives in the presidency of Fort St. George, 
before I attained any staff situation. I subsequently filled a great number of staff 
situations under that presidency, in the military department. In the year 1798 
I entered into the political department, and since that period T have been employed 
in various duties, comprehending those civil, political and military branches. I was 
for a long period employed on various political missions in India and Persia. 
I had the civil, military and political administration of all the provinces of Central 
Indiu under my charge, and have, as a general officer, commanded divisions of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay troops, including corps of His Majesty’s and the 
Company’s armies. The last situation I filled was Governor of Bombay, which 
I held from November 1827 to December 1830. 

649. During the commands you have held, have you had the King’s troops under 
your orders as well as the Company's?—l have. 

650. In what ratio of expense do you consider a regiment of infantry in the 
King’s service with that either of a Company’s European corps or a native corps ? 

■—The difference of expense between a European corps and a native, both in pay 
and allowances, in garrison, is very considerable, and in the field is much more so, 
from the carriage of provisions and liquor, and various other equipments that are 
necessary for the European corps. ** 

651. Is the proportion equally great between the expense of a cavalry rcgimeDt 
in the King’s service and that of a regiment of native cavalry r—I should state, still 
more so. 

652. Are the pay and allowances of the Company’s European troops assimilated 
to those of the King’s troops ?—They are. 

653. Is there any difference in those of the native corps with respect to the 
Europeans attached ?—I believe they are in most respects upon the same footing. 
The differences that occur have reference to the peculiar service for which the 
different branches are liable to be called upon, I believe; substantially they are the 
same. 

G54. Is the clothing of the Company’s European corps the same as of the 
King’s troops?— I believe the same, though not furnished in the same manner. 

I believe the stoppages, and every thing that relates to the clothing, to be the same ; 
but I am not acquainted with exact details. 

655. Can you inform the Committee of the allowances attached to a general 
officer in India, including pay, allowances and emoluments. Can you also inform the 
Committee what are the pay and emoluments of a colonel of a regiment of infantry 
corps in the Company’s service, and also of a colonel of a regiment of cavalry ?— 
As I cannot state these amounts correctly to the Committee, I beg to refer to the 
pay-table. 

656. Has there been, since the last Charter, any difference made in the pay 
either of staff or of regimental officers ?—The allowances have been augmented 
since that period ; but the pay, I believe, always remains the same. 

657. Can you state in what particulars, and whether in the garrison or in the 
field ?—In the rank of a lieutenant the original pay and allowances were as follow : 
monthly pay, 60 rupees; half-batta, 62 ; gratuity, 24; house-rent, 25 ; total, 171 
rupees per mensem. Subsequently, tent allowance of .50 rupees was substituted 
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usefrent ; the total was 196 rupees. Lastly, house-rent was added of rupees 
Ihe/present amount, 226 rupees ; so that the increase of batta in the field of 
Jes, makes the whole amount 2So rupees per mensem; but the hquse-rent, 
4 ees, has been struck off, which leaves the lieutenant with 2.56 rupees 
per mensem, about 22 /. a month. But a lieutenant taking the field now only 
receives an increase of rupees 30, because his pay and allowances have been 
increased from 171 to 22C. The accuracy of this will be judged by referring to the 
pay-table. 

658. Is the difference to the other ranks in the same ratio ?— I believe the differ¬ 
ence to other ranks is in the same ratio. 

b.59. Are not pay and allowances to officers different at the several presidencies? 
— They arc different; but on this point I would wish to refer to the pay-tables of 
the respective establishments. 

660. Would it, in your opinion, be desirable to assimilate the different allow¬ 
ances at the several presidencies? — I do think that it would be extremely desirable 
to assimilate as far as possible, with reference to the countries and provinces in 
which they are employed, the armies of the three presidencies of India, not 
only with respect to pay and allowances, .but with respect to all their military 
establishments. 

661. Where the allowances are less, are the necessary expenses proportionally 
less also ? — The principle, I believe, upon which the allowances were much regu¬ 
lated in the first instance, was a consideration of the distance that European 
officers were from those supplies which, coming from Europe, form the chief 
article of their expenditure, and the expense to which they were put in the transport 
of such articles. 

662. In the year 1828, was there not some difference made in the batta allow- 
■ anee?—Yes, there was by an order issued by the Governor-General in a. d . 1828, 
and subsequently confirmed by the Court of Directors. 

663. Were there not just previous to that order several very valuable additions 
made to the allowances to officers ?— There were those which have been stated to 
the Committee by Colonel Salmond. 

664. Can you point out to the Committee any advantageous arrangements in the 
store department; whether the stores that are now got from Europe could with 
more economy be obtained at either of the presidencies?—There is no subject that 
engaged more of my attention during the period I was governor of Bombay than 
the store department: it is one of great expenditure, which it is very difficult to 
limit. Amongst other inquiries, I went most fully into that of how far supplies in 
the store department could be furnished in India, without making indents upon 
England; and I will venture to state, that at that presidency, and I believe at others, 
every article that can be furnished equally serviceable, and at less expense, is now 
furnished in India, and not included in the indents on England. The stores fur¬ 
nished in India include a great variety of petty articles, and a great number of 
those of more consequence. 

665. Can you submit to the Committee any further alteration that would be 
advantageous to the service, both us to convenience and expense in the store 
department ?—As fur as relates to Bombay, certainly none, as that department 
underwent, in all its branches, the completcst revision. Demands for stores were 
limited; depots were concentrated, and thd greatest attention was paid to reduce 
the indents upon England, which were materially diminished, while by the suspen¬ 
sion of the functions of the Military Board, which had the charge of this depart¬ 
ment, but which from the various duties of its members, could never give it that 
constant and vigilant attention which it required, and by placing different officers, 
such as the commandant of artillery, and the officers at the heads of the arsenal 
of Bombay, and others situated under more responsibility, and in the field, under 
more strict check of* the Commander-in-chief, every means was taken that was 
possible, not only to prevent expenditure but to check its future growth. In this 
and in other departments, wherever the urgency did not require it, all audit was 
made prompt and upon demand, not upon issue. With respect to Bengal and 
Madrus, I am not aware what changes have taken place in the store department; 

I can only state, that when in command of their troops in the field, I found this 
branch very efficient. 

(i6f>. Will you be so good as to state to the Committee the comparative effi¬ 
ciency of the King’s and European troops with those of the native in the field, and 
for all public duties : first, with respect to the cuvulrv ?—The oldest corps of 
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diyalry in the service <rf the East India Company is that of Madras; 

A£ doubt that it will appear upon record that they'have proved in all J|tfel 
efficient as those corps of His Majesty’s European cavalry with whom fcbl^rm 
been for so many'years associated in the public service. ’ This corps was formed, 
under the inert favourable circumstances, being originally embodied by the Nabob 
of Arcot, under European officers. The pride of that prince led to his inducing 
some of the best families of his Mahomrnedan subjects to enter into it; their sons 
have continued in the service; and it is a remarkable fact, that while almost the 
whole of this corps are Mahommedans, they nearly ail belong to the Carnatic; and 
their families are inhabitants of Arcot, the former capital of that province, and one 
of its largest suburbs. Desertion, I may state, never occurs in this Corps, and 
punishments are almost unknown. The European cavalry of His Majesty have, 
of course, the advantage over this body, in being stronger men, and having more 
physical force but I do not know of any other difference in efficiency. The Ben¬ 
gal cavalry has been more lately formed, but Is an uncommonly fine body of' men; 
a considerable proportion of them are Hindoos, and they may be said to approach 
nearer to the European in physical force than the Madras’men. The Bombay 
cavalry is also of much more recent formation ; a considerable number of it are 
inhabitants of the North-western Provinces of Bengal, and they are a most efficient 
corps. All these corps are under European officers, with the usual proportion of 
native commissioned and non-commissioned attached. 

667. What is the relative efficiency of the sepoy infantry to the King’s and 
Company’s European troops?—I would beg to refer for my opinions upon this 
subject of our native troops, both cavalry and infantry, to my work on Political 
India, volume 2d, from page 225 to page 245, and to an account of the rise^ pro¬ 
gress, and character of the native troops in India, which forms an inclosure in my 
letter to the secretary of the India Board, under date the 13th of February 1822, 
and is upon the table of the Committee. 

668. What is your opinion as to the efficiency of the native artillerymen ?—The 
golandauze, or native artillerymen, are, in my opinion, most efficient. The artil¬ 
lery is a favourite service with the highest tribes of the Hindoos in India, and they 
ate remarkable for attaining excellence both in discipline and in gunnery. Some 
of the native horse artillery belonging to Madras have lately been under rny orders, 
and they appeared to me a most efficient body of men. 1 have further to remark 
upon the native artillery, that they are of the greatest use in Saving the European 
artillery from going upon those lesser detachments to posts at. ii distance from their 
head-quarters, which have been found very materially to deteriorate their discipline, 
and I deem the native corps of artillery in this particular, as well as in others, a 
very essential one. I am not of opinion with many, that we incur any risk of a 
political nature by imparting such knowledge to the natives; because the natives 
have proved, in the corps that they have formed, that they have perfect means of 
becoming instructed, and instructing others in this branch of military force. The 
native artillery of Scindia and Holkar were not inferior, ih my opinion, to any body 
of that class of men that we have formed. 

669. Will you favour the Committee with your opinion as to the discipline of 
the native troops generally and of their spirit?-—I cannot better answer this query 
than by quoting the 39th paragraph of my letter to Lord William Bentinck, of the 
27th of November 1S30, which is on the table of the Committee, in which! remark, 
that “ each of the three Presidencies of India has succeeded in attaining, though 
by different means, the object of having an effective native army. I have served 
with and commanded native troops of Bengal, Madras and ‘Bombay, and I declare 
to your Lordship I have hardly a choice. They have different qualities, but with 
good officers, they are all excellent troops. I can only add, that their discipline is 
equal to that of any army, and for a long period past it has received the greatest 
attention from those who have exercised high command in kiftlia. With respect to 
their Spirit, I can conceive nothing to surpass it; but the peculiar construction arid 
character of this army will always render their spirit as well as their discipline very 
dependant upon the character, knowledge and temper of the officers by whom they 
are commanded, and particularly on an abstinence on 1 the part of the latter from nil 
harshness or severity, with constant attention to the usages and religious prejudices 
of their men. In short, they are a body who, it has been well said, must be com¬ 
manded through their affections.” 

670. Are they temperate in their habits?—Extremely so. 

671. Are they respectful and obedient?—Perfectly so. 

672. And 
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nil,/their conduct in the field has generally been highly praiseworthy ?— 
rorthy, as I can speak from personal observation of their extraordinary ^ 

Vbat is your opinion with reference to the European artillery? —As far as 
my military knowledge renders me capable of judging, there cannot be a more 
efficient branch of artillery in any service than the horse and foot artillery of the 
Company in India. 

674. Will you favour the Committee with your opinion as to the engineer de¬ 
partment ?— The engineer department has always had a just reputation in India ; 
but of late years, since the government at home have paid such attention to the 
youth sent out to their different establishments in India, rendering appointments to 
that branch the prizes at the seminary of Addiscombe, and giving them, subsequent 
to their obtaining those prizes, every advantage they could derive from the instruc¬ 
tions of Colonel Paisley, the officer in charge of the engineer depot at Chatham, 
this corps may be said, both in science and high feeling, to be fully equal to that in 
the British army. 

675. Are you aware of the several reductions that have been made within the 
last few years in the establishment of the army in India ? —I am. 

676. Are you of opinion that any further reduction could with security be made 
in any part of the force ? — I do conceive that as great reductions have been made 
at the different presidencies of India within the last three years as can be effected 
without impairing the efficiency of the armies of India. 

(577. Would you recommend any alteration in any particular arm of that force ; 
the questions proposed have reference to the three presidencies i — As far as the 
question relates to the substitution of one force for another, I am not prepared to 
make any answer further than that I consider that the four regiments of His 
Majesty's service who proceeded to India in consequeuce of the war with Ava, and 
were an excess of the establishment before fixed for that country, might be 
withdrawn. 

678. Has not the proportionable amount to that force been already reduced by 
the reduction of so many men from each regiment?— It 1ms, I believe; but the 
whole of the officers remaining in India make those regiments a severe pressure 
upon the finance. My opinion upon this subject is much grounded 011 the actual 
condition of our empire in India. I conceive that there is little if any danger of 
any wars of a magnitude to call for the employment of a large number of His 
Majesty's troops, and that if any exigency was to arise, sufficient time would be 
given to admit of reinforcements being sent from England, who, on their arrival, 
could occupy garrisons, and release those who are more inured to the climate to 
proceed on field service. 

679. It appears that, in 1813, the total amount of force in India was 199,950 
men, and that in 1830, the total amount was 194,685 men; and from another 
return, it appears that the total amount of officers ou the stall in 1813 was 170, 
and in 1830 or 1831, 254, so that while the total amount of force remained nearly 
the same, or was rather greater in 1813 than it is at present, the staff is now more 
by 84 than what it was in 1813 ; can you give any explanation of that circumstance ? 
—I am not exactly aware of the minute causes of this difference, but I believe it 
to have originated in the different organization of divisions and stations of the army 
as well as the much greater extent of country which that army has had to occupy 
subsequent to the war which took place in 1817-18 ; for though the success of that 
war may have enabled us to reduce the numerical strength of the different regi¬ 
ments, in non-commissioned and private, the actual increase which that war, and, 
the subsequent operations in Ava, made of corps, has not been reduced. 

680. Has that proportionate increase of staff been attended with a proportionate 
increase of expense ? — Certainly. 

681. But notwithstantyg that increase of expense, should you think it advisable 
to maintain the staff'at its present amount, in proportion to that of the whole army ? 

— The staff at all the three presidencies has been within the last three years very 
considerably reduced ; and I am not aware, that it is possible to reduce the staff'to a 
lower standard than at present, without a loss of efficiency. 

682. In the adjutant-generals department, the number iu 1813 was 58; the 
number at present is 75 ; from your knowledge of the Indian service, should you 
think that in that particular department such an increase was necessary ? — I do 
consider that in that department the increase has been necessary, for with bodies 
of troops detached in districts and provinces distant from head-quarters, the effi- 
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ciency of the public service requires that the staff should be maintain3liWF%tl| 
positions; and there are, besides the adjutant-general and his assistantjkg, 
quarters, officers denominated assistant-adjutant-generals with every division of the 
army, besides brigade-majors and line adjutants. 

683. In 1813, in the adjutant-general's department at Madras, there were 25 
officers employed, and at present there are 26, making an increase of only one; 
and at Bombay, in 1813, there were 12 officers employed in the adjutant-general’s 
department, and there are now 20, making a very much larger increase at Bom¬ 
bay than at Madras; can you explain that circumstance The Bombay army has 
in the number of corps been increased since 1813, and very greatly in the extent 
of that territory which it has had to occupy, and has required, from the greater 
number of stations of its troops, an increase of staff. 

684. Does that apply to Bombay in a stronger degree than to Madras ?—I think 
it does, particularly since the southern Mahratta country was made over to 
Bombay. 

68,5. In the stud department of Bombay in 1813, no officer was employed on the 
staff, und at present there is one?—A statement of the different stud establishments 
of India is given in Colonel Frederick's Report, page 33. With respect to that of 
Bombay, it is of recent establishment, and upon a very moderate scale; but, in my 
opinion, it is the most efficient establishment that a stud could be placed upon in 
a country which is, like the Deccau, very favourable to the breed of horses, and in 
which the inhabitants are well accustomed to rearing them, and well'taught to do 
so, when they see that it is rendered, as it now is, a source of profit. 

686. Must not this great increase in staff employments add to the necessity of 
having some body of officers in reserve to increase the deficiency that thence neces¬ 
sarily arises in the number of regimental officers?—I have given my sentiments upon 
this subject in the second volume of my work on Political India, and more minutely 
in a letter to Lord William Bentinck, of the 28th of November 1830, which is upon 
the table of the Committee. In tliis«'I have stated the various modes that may be 
adopted to prevent the efficiency of corps suffering by the frequent drafts upon them 
of regimental officers. I have recommended to the consideration of his Lordship 
changes in the nature and duration of several staff appointments, such as brigade 
and line staff. If these were selected from corps at the stations it would prevent 
the necessity of these officers being taken away from their regiments, w ith which, 
though employed on general duty, they would be present, and ready to accompany 
them when they left the station or proceeded upon any service ; but for the effec¬ 
tual accomplishment of this object, I am satisfied that it will be necessary to form 
one or more skeleton corps at each presidency. Various mode3 have been proposed 
as to the construction of such corps; the most practicable appears the formation of 
corps of officers without men, from whom vacancies caused by appointment to the 
staff could be filled, who might be employed ou the staff', and when not so employed 
would serve with the regiment by whom their services were most required. These 
officers would, in short, be disposable in any way, though they would rise in unat¬ 
tached corps. There are fewer objections to this plan than any other, for it could 
in do degree disturb the regular rise of other corps, or produce those inequalities 
of promotion that must result from filling the vacancies made by nominations to the 
staff' in the regiments to which they belonged. The unattached corps which have 
been proposed need have no ensigns, the seniors of that rank in the army being pro¬ 
moted into them as vacancies occurred; it would be farmed, in the first instance, as 
an augmentation. I am decidedly of opinion that some arrangement must be made, 
for there is the greatest objection to the orders lately given by the Directors regard¬ 
ing the limitation of officers to be selected for staff" and other employments detached 
from their corps, to a specific number from each regiment. Services are continually 
occurring in India, the success of which depends upon the individual character and 
qualification of the officers employed ; and I have had, during the last three, years, 
rectirrnig instances of the difficulties which this has occasioned to the government in 
the selection of its instruments. I cannot mention a stronger case than that strict 
attention to this rule was likely to have prevented my employing Captain Burns, 
who has lately surveyed the Indus, and who, from local experience and other causes, 
was the only man, as far as I could judge, qualified to carry that important service 
into successful execution. 

687. Colonel Salmond seems to regret the difficulty of reducing the Company’s 
troops by regiments; in what does that difficulty consist?—The difficulty consists 
in its being impossible to place upon half-pay the European officers of the corps, and 
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» supernumeraries upon other regiments would produce a very great 
^pfjj^ot/pronjodon in an army, where stagnation of promotion is one of the 
both to individuals and to the service. It is for this reason that 
mr^Iways recommended that what are termed extra battalions should be raised 
when there is a temporary w,ant of troops, but not one for a permanent increase of 
the army. These extra native battalions are commanded by a captain of experience 
selected from the line, and have only two staff, an adjutant and quartermaster. 
They are found to attain excellent discipline, and are quite equal to all the duties 
that occur within our territories. In a case of war or foreign service, they would 
no doubt require an additional number of European officers, but this could with 
facility be given them from corps in garrison. The reduction of such corps, which 
has lately taken place to a considerable extent at all the presidencies, is attended 
with none of the inconveniences betbre-roentioned, and their maintenance is com¬ 
paratively economical. 

688. How is the reduction of the army in India accomplished ?—I recollect only 
one instance that any considerable reduction of the array took place, that was 
immediately after my arrival at Madras ; it was attended with the greatest distress 
to the European officers, who were, as far as I recollect, reduced to their mere 
subsistence, and allowed to go where they chose, while the men were wholly dis¬ 
banded. I have known of no subsequent reduction, except a trifling one lately of 
the junior European officers of a regiment. The commissioned and non-comrais- 
sioned natives have frequently been partially reduced when the strength of corps 
was diminished, and pat as supernumeraries in other corps, while the men, unless 
they desired their discharge, are usually kept in the service to fill vacancies as they 
occur. 

689. It appears that the total amount of force in India has been reduced above 
100,000 men since the year 1826 ; has that reduction been accomplished without 
any corresponding reduction of European officers ?—They have been reduced two 
or three subalterns each corps. It is considered in all armies, I believe, but par¬ 
ticularly in that in India, of much consequence to keep up its complement of com¬ 
missioned and non-commissioned officers in a regiment, even though the privates 
arc* reduced, as it gives the power of making an augmentation of the latter in a very 
short period. The number of 100,000 must, I imagine, include extra corps, and 
many others besides the regular established corps of the line ; and it is here neces¬ 
sary to remark, that the officers employed in such extra corps are attached to the 
regular regiments, and when those corps are reduced, return to their stations and 
duties. 

690. Colonel Salmond seems to be of opinion that it is very desirable, on grounds 
both of expense and of public policy, to reduce the native cavalry and artillery, 
both horse and foot, and to supply their place with an English force ; do you con¬ 
cur in that opinion r — £ do not ; on. the contrary, while I give full value to the 
British cavalry, and deem a certain portion of them politically essential to be main¬ 
tained in India, there is no corps in that country whose maintenance and support 
is attended with such great expense, and which can be so little employed in the 
ordinary military duties that occur in that country, owing to the nature of the 
climate, and to the expense and inexpediency of moving them, or of detaching tlicrri 
in small bodies; whereas the native cavalry is one of the most efficient branches with 
which we have to maintain internal tranquillity throughout our extensive provinces, 
as well as to act with European cavalry in cases of war. With respect to the 
reduction of the native artillery, I have already given my opinion in answer to a 
former question. 

691. Are the native infantry employed in any services, and if in any, what ser¬ 
vices, not military, in India ?—They are and have been frequently employed in aid 
of the civi^ government of the country, as escorts to treasures, guards over gaols, 
and a variety of other dfttyes of that description j but as those duties have always 
been found to deteriorate their discipline, every effort has been used to prevent their 
being called upon more frequently than it was possible for such services, which are 
usually executed by revenue corps. Those were formerly at Bombay commanded 
by an European officer, but the system has been lately changed, and the command 
is now given to native commissioned officers of superior character, with u .small 
additional allowance, which, while it has proved an encouragement to native offi¬ 
cers of that class, 1ms, as far as my experience goes, been attended with very bene¬ 
ficial effects. 

692. Arc the regular native infantry ever employed in enforcing the collection 
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of the revenue ?—I atn not aware of revenue ever having been enforcll 
means within the Company’s territories. 

693. Are military men much employed iq civil situations in India?- 
men have been very frequently omployed in political situations, but never, to my 
knowledge, in civil situations, except when unsettled and disturbed countries during 
war, or by cession, were brought under the British government; on such occa¬ 
sion, necessity has led those in authority to select for the management and subjec¬ 
tion to our rule of such countries the ablest and most qualified officers in the 
army: for instance, Lord Cornwallis selected on this ground the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alexander Reid, to whom and his able assistants, the late Sir Thomas 
Munro and others, he committed the management of the countries ceded by Tippoo 
Sultan. The officers then employed became so highly qualified, and rendered them¬ 
selves so useful to government, that they were afterwards appointed to the highest 
situations of the civil line. Similar causes led the governor of Bombay, the late 
Mr. Duncan, to select Colonel Walker for the management of all the ceded 
countries of Guzerat, as well as the numerous principalities of Kattywar, and that 
officer aided by efficient assistants, among whom were Major Carnac, Colonel 
Barnewell anil Colonel Robertson, not only settled the country, but recommended 
themselves to the government in a manner that led them to be subsequently employed 
in high civil and political stations. The same causes led Mr. Elphinstone, when 
commissioner of the Deccan, to commit the management of Candeisb and other 
countries in the Deccan, to Colonel Briggs, Captain Robertson, Captain Grant 
Duff and other officers. These are some examples of many that have occurred, 
but they have always arisen (when the stations were merely civil) out of the 
exigencies of the period. 

694. Would you think it desirable that a greater share of political aud civil 
situations should be given to military men than they now obtain?—I do not think 
it desirable that any share of the ordinary civil situations of government should be 
given to military men; but they have been considered, and their claim has been 
fully recognized by the Indian government in England, to have equal pretensions 
with other branches of the service to political situations in India ; and their habits 
as military men, as well as their information and knowledge of all classes of the 
natives, which they attain in the wide range of the service in which they arc 
employed, are such as would render their exclusion from the political branch of the 
service very injurious to the public interests. It is also to be remarked-, that in 
many situations political and military duties are mixed, and by the employment of 
military officers of talent and energy, both efficiency and economy are consulted. 
It is besides of much importance that objects of ambition should be opened to 
officers in this line, in order that they may become qualified to give that aid to 
commanders-in-chief and others, which is so essential, during periods of war, to 
enable them to settle the various questions that arise in the several countries in 
which the army has to operate. I consider the present arrangements that now 
obtain on this point to be well understood and perfectly, satisfactory. 

695. Are you acquainted with the nature of the preparatory education for offi¬ 
cers entering into the Company’s service in India ?—I am. 

696. In what does it consist ?—I have already described the excellent education 
that is given to the engineers at Addiscombe, and that is completed at Chatham. 
Officers of artillery who require science are also well educated at that seminary ; 
and the officers of this branch, when they arrive in India, join depots (I am speak¬ 
ing more particularly of Bombay), pass through an institution which completes their 
education in all practical branches of artillery, in a manner that perfectly fits them 
for their duties. With respect to officers of the cavalry and infantry, I am not 
aware that any specific education has been prescribed for them in England ; but 
speaking from my knowledge of those who have coine to India many years past, I 
must say that I deem it impossible any army could receive youth better qualified to 
enter upon the general duties of the military profession, both by their education and 
habits of life. I understand that of late, among the students of Addiscombe, those 
that are not wanted for the engineers and artillery go to India in the line. 

697. In order to obtain a commission in the Company’s army, is it necessary to 
have passed through the College ot Addiscombe?—No. 

698. For the engineers and for the artillery is it necessary ?—It Is. 

699. Tlien the officers who obtain commissions for the line in the Company’a 
service in India have no preparatory education differing from officers entering into 
any other branch of the army ?—No, that is not required. 

© 700. Then 
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i when they arrive in India, are officers who have received no educa- 
'arlv qualifying them for this description of service, capable of execut- 
duties in the native regiments?— They have sometimes been placed at s 
“re they , receive instruction from officers specifically appointed to qualify 
i the respective corps to which they are attached, as soon as vacancies 
occur; but of late it has been usual to send them to the corps to which they 
were appointed. They are not, however, employed on detachment duties until 
qualified. 

701. Is it held necessary, in the service of the Company, that the officers should 
possess some .knowledge of the native languages before they join their corps?— 

It is deemed necessary ; and every care was taken at the depots to which I have 
alluded to give them aid in acquiring such knowledge ; and when they join their 
respective regiments, the commanding officer is expected to use every means to 
make them prosecute the study of the languages in a degree that will fit them for 
their duties ; but the best means that have been taken to effect this purpose are 
those which prevent their attaining any staff appointment, either regimental or 
general, without passing a strict examination in the native languages. These orders 
have been lately very rigidly enforced ; and several officers who had staff situations, 
and did not qualify themselves within a given period, were deprived of those 
stations. 

702. Are tire Madras and Bombay armies on full or on half batt&Pr— A very 
great proportion of both those armies are on half batta. At Bombay there are only 
two full batta stations, Deeso andBhooj, all tbe rest have been placed on half batta ; 
and the European corps in the half batta stations of this army were lately reduced 
from full to half tentage. 

703. Does the difference between half and full batta apply generally to European 
and native troops, and to every branch of the military service in India?—No; 
there has been a very great difference in this particular between the native armies 
of India, the Bengal sepoy never being on what is termed full batta, except when 
he is positively marching ; and the Madras and Bombay sepoy having till very 
lately received full batta, whether stationary or marching, whenever he was in 
a field station, that entitled his officer to that allowance. Tins caused considerable 
jealousy with the Bengal sepoys employed in Malwa, when the Bombay army were 
at Mhow. By a late order, howeyer, at Bombay, batta at ail stations was dis¬ 
continued to the sepoys, with the exception of tbe distant station of Bhooj, except 
when marching. It was judged that the European officer and the native were 
often very differently situated, as the former, from being remote from the place 
from whence he drew his supplies, had his expenses increased, while in those of 
the native soldier, from such stations being cheaper, in his means of livelihood, had 
his expenses diminished. 

704. Are the King’s troops all of them on full or on half batta in Bombay ?~ 
None of the King’s troops at Bombay are on full batta, there being only one 
regiment of Europeans, and that belonging to the Company at the frontier station of 
Dcesa; and I believe that the whole of the corps of the Bombay establishment, 
European and native, who are on full batta, amount only to five corps out of an 
establishment of thirty-eight. 

705. With regard to batta, are not the Kings regiments and the European 
officers of the Company’s European service on the same footing ?—Yes, with 
respect both to batta and tentage. 

706. Are you of opinion that the three armies ought to be on the same footing 
as to batta and allowance, taking all circumstances into consideration of advantages 
enjoyed by the armies in the different presidencies?— As a general answer to this 
query, I should say, they were as nearly equal as, considering circumstances, they 
could be rendered. 

707. Does that answer apply to the troops in the King's service, to the Euro¬ 
pean officers in the Company’s service, and to the sepoys, taking all advantages 
into consideration ?— I consider it does ; but late orders with respect to the reduc¬ 
tion of tentage have operated severely upon officers of European corps, King’s and 
Company’s, who are in the half batta stations. I have noticed this subject in my 
letter, to which I have before so often referred, to Lord William Bentinck, and 
proposed sornfe remedy, not ODly on their account but for the good of the service. 

708. What remedy do you propose? — In this answer I must refer more parti¬ 
cularly to Bombay, where all the European corps except one fas I before stated), 
are on half batta. Formerly European officers of the European corps, King’s and 
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Company’s, were allowed a sum of money.to provide themselves with tenl^ 

amounted to 1,600 rupees to a field officer, 800 to a captain, and 400 to|L _ 

altern. This allowance was given every two years, but by an order ofthe 
Bombay government this allowance was stopped, and full tentage given to all 
officers of European regiments, 'whether at full or half batta stations : this was con¬ 
sidered sufficient also to provide them with quarters, with which they had to furnish 
themselves in all stations, except the presidency. The consequence of this 
arrangement was, that the allowance coming to corps which are seldom called 
upon to move without considerable warning, came to be used, if not considered, as 
a part pay ; and when called upon on sudden emergencies to move, as no musters 
were kept up, it was not to be expected that either their camp equipages or 
carriage should be always prepared. The consequence was, this arrangement was 
neither so beneficial to the individuals nor government as the former. I urn aware, 1 
that on a calculation made by the auditor-general, he proved that the half of the 
full tentage amounted to more than the former allowance granted ; but this did not 
prevent the serious evil to the service that I have mentioned, nor the distress 
which came upon those officers at the sudden reduction of so considerable a part 
of their allowance, and it led, of course, to invidious comparisons between their 
situation and that of the officers of the native corps of the army who continued to 
enjoy the full tentage, and who required that allowance because being troops 
exposed to sudden and constant calls in service, they were always expected to be 
prepared to march at an hour’s notice. I suggested to Lord William Bentinck that 
an additional allowance, amounting to one-lialf of that; which had been formerly 
given, that is to say, 800 rupees to a field officer, 400 to a captain, and 200 to n 
subaltern, should be given every two years, in order to enable an officer of a European 
corps on half batta to provide himself with a tent, which should be regularly mus¬ 
tered, and that he should not receive this in the first or any subsequent instance, 
without the commanding officer of his corps certifying that his camp equipage was 
in perfect repair. This allowance, which was only half of what before was given, 
would not have amounted to more than one-third of the allowance that was struck 
oft’; but while it rendered them efficient for service, it would, generally speaking, 
have been of more benefit to those officers to whom it was given thau the monthly 
allowance they before enjoyed. I calculated when I made this proposal, that, when 
a European corps marched, they had always sufficient warning to provide them¬ 
selves with carriage, and that the full tentage which they received when moving 
would be perfectly sufficient to maintain the cattle. When it is considered that 
cantonments are frequently changed, that officers must pay for their own quarters, 
and are subject to loss upon this head, and receive no house-rent, I do not think the 
arrangement I proposed is more than what the situation requires. 


Jovis , 8 ° die Martii , 1832 . 
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Major-General Sir John Malcolm begged to make this addition to an Answer in 
the Evidence given by him 5 th March: 

_ I fin'd among toy papers a calculation made by Colonel Hough, the late auditor- 

8 March 1832. general of Bombay, with reference to the actual strength of the two European 
regiments of 1,158 men, and the established strength of a native regiment (1,166) ■ 
on the 1st May 1828. This memorandum shows the expense of a soldier, European 
and native, under the head of pay and allowances, and those establishments which 
are immediately attached to regiments, and it appears from it that the European 
soldier costs double wbat the native does; but if the expense incurred in bringing 
the European soldier to India, the bafracks, places of worship, and other buildings, 
together with those for barrack furniture, hospital supplies, and a variety of charges 
more peculiarly applicable to Europeans, as well as the greater complement of 
officers kept up in His Majesty’s regiments than in those of the Company, are taken 
into consideration, the difference in the actual cost of the European part of the 
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jt is obvious, with reference to numerical strength, be much greater 
irs by the following calculation of the auditor-general: 

Annual Cost, 

>poy of Native 
Infantry 
per annum. 


Soldier of 
European Infantry 
per annum. 

Ra. Qra, Reas. 
150 ~ 66 


Pay .... 

Clothing and stoppages - 
Allowance on festival days 
Medical allowances - 
Regimental followers, non-commissioned-) 
staff and established allowance - -/ 
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709. Has there not been for the last seven years a progressive and great annual 

military reduction ' There has been a very considerable progressive reduction. 

710. At each of the presidencies? — Yes, but principally from the year 1827 

to 1830. 

711. What further reduction may strike you as practicable in the presidencies of 
Bengal, as to the general staff’ and the number of troops, in the several armies r — 
I have already answered that question with application to Bengal, as well as the 
other presidencies; I cannot contemplate any further reduction, except as before 
stated, respecting the four regiments of His Majesty’s infantry, for the reasons given 
in my former reply. 

712. It appears to the Committee that there is a very great superabundance of 
staff as to the extent of the amount of force; is not some reduction in the staff* 
practicable? — I have given my reason, in answer to a former question upon this 
subject, why I did not think the reduction of staff’ couLd be made without affect¬ 
ing efficiency. 

713. Are there not persons holding staff situations, where a more subordinate 
staff appointment would be equally available and less expensive ? — I do not think 
so ; I refer particularly to Bombay, where there is only one adjutant-general, and 
one deputy at head-quarters; two assistants adjutant-general, and one deputy 
assistant with three divisions commanded by general officers; seven brigade-majors 
at large stations of the army; three fort adjutants at Bombay, Ahrnedrmggur, and 
three line adjutants at Deesa, Bhooj and Sattarah; there are also two brigade- 
majors of artillery. This is all the staff in that department, to an army of about 
40,000 men, occupying a country upwards of Coo miles in length, and 300 or 
400 in breadth; and the allowances of the different grades of this staff’ are, as will 
be seen by Colonel Frederick’s Report, upon as low a scale as I could conceive any 
officers could perform the duty. The same observations apply to other branches 
of the staff of the army. 

714. What necessity can there be to have adjutant-generals and deputy adjutant- 
generals af. Bombay, when a deputy adjutant with an assistant, apparently would he 
sufficient? — There has been an adjutant-general of die army of Bombay as well as 
of the other presidencies ever since they were first constituted ; and it is here to he 
remarked that the adjutant-general is not the adjutant-general of the Company’s 
troops, but the adjutant-general of the whole army of the presidency, including 
His Majesty’s troops, which increases his duties, and demands, as head of that 
important office, that he should be an officer of the first rank and respectability. 

715. Are you aware that there is but one adjutant-general of the King’s army 
for all the stations of the King’s dominions?—The constitution and construction 
of His Majesty’s army is so different, that I am not aware how any exact 
analogy can be taken; the armies in India, at the respective presidencies, may' 
perhaps be more considered as armies on service. 

71b. Would not an adjutant-general at the seat of the chief government of 
India, with deputies under him at each presidency, both in the adjutant and 
quartermaster-general’s department, be sufficient?—Such an arrangement might be 
practicable, if the three armies of India were amalgamated into one ; but from the 
manner in which the duties of those distinct armies of the three presidencies are 
now carried on, it is impracticable. 

717. You spoke as to the diminution of force in India, and said that you think 
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four of the King’s regiments of infantry might be withdrawn ; is it not, ell 
the small remainder of the King’s troops that would then be left for tbol^ 
sive territory, rather an objection to withdraw such a force, anil migft 1 
the reduction be more wisely carried into effect by a greater reduction in native 
troops, which could on an emergency be so speedily replaced ?—His Majesty’s 
force in India, independent of those four regiments to which I allude, was that 
which had been calculated by His Majesty’s Government and the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, as making that proper proportion between our European and our native force 
in India, which the defence of our territories in that quarter of the globe required ; 
and in my former answer upon this subject, referring principally to the pressure 
upon the finance, I stated that there did not appear to me any political danger in 
the measure with respect to the native force: though they can be more easily 
recruited, they have now been reduced so low, that speaking from experience of ' 
the western parts of India, and believing it is the same in others, I consider that 
branch hardly sufficient for the requisite reliefs of remote posts, and maintaining 
the internal tranquillity of the country, in which the European part of our force arc 
never, if it can possibly be avoided, employed, owing to considerations both or 
finunce and of the health of the troops. The native force would certainly be much 
easier increased, and in the case of any war, it would require to be so in a very 
considerable degree: what I mean to convey is, that they are at present barely 
able to do the ordinary duties of the country. 

718. Does the amount of the King’s forces in India exceed, in rank and file, 
the number agreed upon between His Majesty’s Government und the Court of 
Directors ?—1 cannot give an answer correctly as to that; I made a reference in 
my former answer to the number of regiments. I do not know what the numbers 
were that were agreed upon exactly. 

yiy. .Are you aware that each regiment has, within the last two years, been 
considerably reduced in their respective amounts ?—I believe they have been; they 
were at their former strength when I left the country. 

720. An objection has been made on account of the expense of a second lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel, and an additional lieutenant to each company in the King’s regi¬ 
ments : considering the duties they have to perform, and the effect of climate, ami 
the necessary leave which is granted, can a less proportion of officers suffice for 
regimental and general duties ?—I think from my observation, that it is very 
essentiul His Majesty's regiments in India should be strong in field-officers, and 
there should be no hazard of the command of such corps falling to an officer of 
junior rank; the latter part of the question I do not deem of so much importance. 

721. Have you ever known two lieutenant-colonels of the King’s regiment both 
present with the regiment at the same time ?—I do not recollect immediately having 
known two present with the regiment; one reason for their not being so is, that 
many of the lieutenant-colonels of Ilis Majesty’s regiments in India are old in the 
service, and obtain division or station commands, which remove them from their 
regimental duty. 

722. Are there any native aides-de-camp attached either to the Governor-General 
or the governor Of the different presidencies, or to the general officers of the staff 
in India?—I have never known any attnehed to Governor-Generals or governors, 
but the native officers belonging to their body-guards may be considered as personal 
staff. The native aides-de-camp have been for many yeurs past very common and 
usual in die Madras establishment. Two native aides-de-camp accompanied Sir 
Thomas Hislop during the war of 1817 and 1818, and one, if not both of these ha ve 
continued with the subsequent commanders-in-chief of FortSt George, Sir Alexander 
Cumpbell and Sir George Walker. A subahdar of native cavalry of very high 
character was aide-de-camp 30 years ago to Major-General Dugald Campbell in 
the staff’ and the same native officer accompanied the Duke of Wellington in the 
Mahratta war of 1803. During the w ar of >817 and 1818, I had a native aide-de- 
camp, now a subahdar major of the body-guard of Madras, attached to me, and 
I can state, that during a period of four years, I derived a benefit from bis services 
in many lines, which it is impossible I could, from the nature of those services, have 
derived from any European officer on mv staff’. 

723. Are you of opinion that it would be generally expedient that a general 
officer in the staff should have a native aide-de-camp attached to him?—It very 
much depends upon the power those general officers possess, from knowledge of the 
country or of the language, to employ them usefully. At Madras, it so occurred that 
most efficient officers of this description on the staff spoke English remarkably well, 
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si •a/vcry rare qualification in a native officer, and quite unknown, I believe, 
efiH^y^nd very little at Bombay. 

.7 ( iT4pTn your opinion, could arrangements be advantageously adopted fpr the 
^encduragement of native officers ?—Native officers under the presidency of Madras 
have for a long period past received honours and pensions, and at times grants of 
lands for peculiar services; and two who -were very distinguished, have been lately 
promoted to the highest rank to wh idh men in their condition of life could aspire. 
At Bombay, the late governor, Mr. Elphinstone, subsequent to the war of 1817-18, 
made an arrangement by which several native officers of rank and character 
were promoted to be killadars or commanders of hill forts. Three years ago I pro¬ 
posed a modification of this measure, which was carried into execution, by which, 
at a very trilling cost, not amounting to 1,000/. sterling per annum, several more 
distinguished officers of the native army were appointed to commands of the princi¬ 
pal hill forts; the whole number was six soubahdars as killadars, and six jemtnadars 
as naibs or lieutenants; they were divided into three classes, with different staff 
allowances, and the two soubahdars belonging to the first class were admitted into 
the third order of the privileged order of the class of the Deccan, a description of 
aristocracy by which they became exempted from personal arrest, and w ere entitled 
to marks of respect highly gratifying to their ambition. These rewards were made 
a part of the establishment, and on a vacancy occurring, the native officer who, 
after a certain period of service, bore the highest character, was placed in the 
situation by a commission from government, from whom he receives at the same 
period that he is publicly invested, marks of distinction according to the grade 
to which he is raised, such as dresses, and to the higher ranks, a horse. Those 
marks of favour from government are of great value in the eyes of the natives. The 
first investiture of this order took place in the presence of his Excellency Sir Thomas 
Bradford, who was Commander-in-chief, at the large cantonment at Poonah, and the 
whole of the troops at that station were drawn out upon that occasion. Independent 
of this establishment, I have mentioned, in answer to a former question, that the 
revenue corps are now commanded by active native officers of high character; 

I can only add, that I Consider such distinctions and employment to be of much 
importance, as also an increase of the number of sepov troys to each corps, with 
a privilege to a small proportion of sons of native officers, which renders them 
exempt from corporal punishment, and gives them a trifle of increased pay. At 
Bengal,! believe no measures have been adopted similar to those which have been 
taken at Madras and Bombay, to give encouragement to this meritorious class of 
men. From the different composition of the army of that presidency, they may 
not be so much required. An account of what has been lately done at Bombay, 
with the causes and results, will be found in the enclosures of my letter to Lord 
William Bentinck, dated 27th November 1830, which is upon the table of the 
Committee. 

72,5. Are you of opinion that, in consequence of the schools recently established 
in the native regiments, the native officers have an opportunity of qualifying them¬ 
selves for holding civil and judicial stations r—I think that native officers, when 
from length of service and other causes they are no longer competent to the more 
active field duties of the station, might be rendered most efficient instruments in the 
magistracy and police branches of their native provinces, or those in which they 
desire to reside. 

72b. Besides the advantages which this encouragement gives to the native officers 
as mere encouragement, are they not attended with the incidental advantage of 
accelerating regimental promotion ?—The employment of native officers in duties 
such as the command of revenue corps, and others that require active men in the 
full vigour of life, no doubt does so ; and there would be often an advantage in 
persons of the same description being transferred to the magistracy or police 
establishments; but from the slow rise in the service, few native officers can expect 
to rise to the station of killadars that have not previously been invalided. 

727. Are you of opinion that there would be an advantage in embarking troops 
for India, so that they might arrive in India in the cool season of the year?-—I am; 
and think that the necessity which has occurred of reconciling the period of their 
sailing from this country, with the convenience of conveying them and making 
a rapid passage, by making them leave England in the months of January, February 
and March, often causes them to arrive at the commencement of the rains, aud is 
the cause of considerable illness in regiments, and that it -would be much better if 
it could he so arranged that they could arrive in India in the cool season. 
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728. Is there any regulation that you could point out, and which you thTtT 
be desirable, to put officers in the actual command of a regiment in that dflgi 
respectable and advantageous station which would render them desirous of remain¬ 
ing in the command of that regiment, in preference to seeking a staff station not 
carrying with it a higher command ?—I have always considered that the armies in 
India would never be in a healthy or proper state until the command of a regiment, 
was made decidedly preferable for an officer to any staff station, except the heads 
of the respective departments. I consider that the allowance of 400 rupees per 
month, which w as granted from home, would, if the measure had been carried into 
execution at Bengal, in the manner it was carried into execution by Sir Thomas 
Monro, governor of Madras, and Mr. Elphinstone, governor of lJorobay, have 
been fully adequate to effect this object; it was given at these presidencies, where 
most of the troops are on half-batta, without any diminution from the full-batta, 
before drawn by the commanding officer of the corps, who had always enjoyed that 
allowance; but this arrangement was annulled at Bengal, where the officers in 
command of corps at that period were almost all on full-batta, and therefore derived 
no benefit from it whatever ; on the contrary, I believe from the allowances they 
then enjoyed, it was rather a trilling loss to them. I have given my sentiments very 
fully on this subject, as well as other measures that should be taken to keep officers 
of rank and distinction with their corps, in a Minute under date 25th of March 1838, 
which forms an enclosure to my letter to Lord William Bentinck, to which I have 
so frequently referred, and which is upon the tabic of the Committee. 

729. In case an officer in command of a regiment received higher allowances 
than an officer who commanded a station, would there not bo difficulty in providing 
for the command of stations which must be held by the senior officers ?—There 
would not, under the plan proposed* be any stations that could be held by such 
senior officers that have not higher allowances attached to them than it would give 
die commanders of regiments. 

730. Will you inform the Committee whether any and what benefit might be 
derived by making the whole force in India a royal army?—-I cannot, at this period 
give any answer to this question, as I am ignorant of ivbat is intended to be done 
relative to the future government of India. 


Luna, 12° die Martii, 1832 . 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN BYNG, in the Chair. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Fielding> called in ; and Examined. 

Lieut-Colonel 73 * - YOU belong to the Company’s cavalry service? I do. 

fulding. 732. How long have you been in that service ?—I arrived in Calcutta in the 

—--beginning of the year 1801. 

as March 1832. 733. Have your services been confined to the presidency of Bengal?—My 

services, I may say, were confined to the presidency of Bengal; but they were very 
little with the army, I was a very short time with my regiment 

734. In what situations have you served ?—I was for about four years with my 
regiment; I was then about seven years adjutant to the Governor-General’s body? 
guard, at the expiration of which time I returned to Europe on furlough, I went 
back to Calcutta in April 1817, rejoined my regiment in September, and in Novem¬ 
ber I was seat for by Lord Hastings, and placed in a situation which was partly 
political and partly military. I then merely rejoined my regiment for a short time 
at the siege of Bhurtpoor. 

735 - From the experience you have liad, are there any material changes which 
you would propose to be adopted with regard to the cavalry force in the Company’s 
service ?-r-There is nothing very essential that strikes me ; an officer who has had 
more experience with his regiment may perhaps suggest improvements more 
readily than I can. 

736. Have you ever served at the same station with the King’s cavalry ?—There 

were 
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;*s regiments at the cantonment in which my regiment was when I first 
but since 1802 I have not served with King’s regiments. 

[Tie inode of equipment is as nearly assimilated as circumstances will 
the two cases, is it not ?—As nearly as circumstances will admit. The style 
.saddlery is very different from that of the King's army in the present day, but 
similar to what it was in those days. 

738. Is there any available reduction of expense which you can submit to the 
consideration of the Committee ? —No, there is not. 

739. Are not the horses provided for in two ways, by agency and by the stud ?— 
Yes. 

740. From which do you think the best horses are procured, the most fit for the 
duties required ? — I believe it is generally admitted that the horses supplied from the 
stud are now the best. 

741. What number of European officers do you consider requisite for each regi¬ 
ment of cavalry to be present ? — I should suppose, that if two field-officers, a captain 
to each squadron, aud a subaltern officer to each troop, exclusive of staff, were con¬ 
stantly present, it might be sufficient for the duties of the regiment. 

7.42. To allow of that number being present, what would you recommend should 
be the establishment of European officers?—It would be hard exactly to lay down 
a rule, it depends so much upon circumstances. It depends, first of all, upon the 
number of officers that may happen in any particular regiment to be on furlough to 
Europe, or to be employed on the staff. There is now a regulation, by which there 
can be only three officers absent from their regiments, one captain aud two subalterns 
on staff duty, at the same time. If this rule is adhered to, the present establishment 
will generally be sufficient, except in cases of extraordinary sickness. 

743. What is the present establishment of European officers attached to each 
regiment of cavalry ? —One colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one major, five captains, 
eight lieutenants, four comets. It is the same establishment as there Is in the 
infantry. 

744. What are the number of native officers in addition ?—The army has been so 
much reduced siuce I was with my regiment, that 1 can hardly speak positively. 
The establishment at that time was one soubahdar, two jemmadars, five havudars, and 
five naicks to each troop; but 1 believe this establishment has lately been reduced. 

745. In there any arrangement which you would submit, to obviate the difficulty 
which your answer to a previous question supposes as to keeping a fixed number Of 
European officers constantly with their troop?—There is only one mode I could 
suggest of its being done, but it would involve certain difficulties ; that mode would 
be, that when an officer was placed in a permanent staff situation, or in a civil situa¬ 
tion, winch took him permanently away from his regiment, he should be maintained 
on the strength of his regiment as a non-efficient supernumerary, and a promotion 
made in his place. 

746. Would you attuch pay at the same time?—His bare pay, his subsistence, as 
I believe it is called in the King’s troops, he would probably continue to receive; 
then his regimental allowances might either be given or calculated in his staff salary 
or into his civil salary. Then the objection there would be to that is, that if 
several officers were taken from one regiment to this staff duty or civil duty, the 
rapidity of promotion of the junior ranks in that regiment would be much greater 
than iu a regiment whose officers were not taken for that permanent duty; and l do 
not exactly see how the difficulty is to be obviated. 

747. Are there any particular regiments which have a greater number of officers 
selected for the staff, or is it mere chance ?—It depends entirely upon the pleasure 
of the Conunandcr-in-chief and the Governor-General. 

748. The promotion in the Company’s service is always regimentally, is it not?—■ 
It is regimentally as far as the rank of major ; and from major to lieutenant-colonel, 
they are promoted by seniority in the line. 

749. In the command of a regiment of cavalry, have you found much difference 
in the discipline of sepoys from different districts of the same presidency ?— The 
greater part of our men are drawn from pretty nearly the same part of the country; 

I never heard that there was any difference found to arise from particular districts. 

750. Is there much preference felt for serving in the cavalry to that of the 
infantry r— I do not know that there is. Among the Mahoraedans, I think there 
is a preference ; among the Hindoos, I do not think there is any. There is no 
difficulty in obtaining recruits for either arm. 

735“V. 02* 
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751. Are they fond of, and do they take good care of, their horses ?—Retfc 

►, generally speaking. P 

752. Do you consider the military service popular with the natives ?—Most 
undoubtedly. 

753. Is not the pay of a sepoy in the cavalry service extremely good as compared 
with that which the sepoy receives for labour out of the service ?—In proportion to 
wages of agricultural labour, it is very considerably superior. 

754. Are the pay and allowances of the officers in the Company’s service equal 
to the necessary expenses to which they are subject ?—I have no doubt that they 
are, except a subaltern on half-batta. This subject has been investigated by com¬ 
mittees, ordered by Lord W. Bentinck. 

755. Can any officer who uses fair economy save a sufficiency to enable him to 
return to Europe on furlough after a certain number of years ?-—I should, be dis¬ 
posed to say that few officers could save out. of mere regimental pay before they 
attained the rank of major. 

756. Have you served in any other presidency than Bengal ?—Never. 

757. In what political situations have you served?—When Lord Hastings sent 
forme in November 1817, it was to have the superintendence of one of the bodies 
of Mahratta horse placed in co-operation with the British troops by the treaty of 
Gwalior. In addition to this charge, I was subsequently appointed an assistant to 
the resident at Sindia’s court. Before ray return to England, I officiated for about 

• three years as resident, and was finally appointed to be resident at the court of the 
rajah of Nepaul. 

7.5S. In what year did you serve with the regiment?—At the siogeof Bhurtpoor, 
m 1825-26. 

759. For how Jong a period ?—During the siege merely; as I could join the 
regiment conveniently from where I was, I requested permission to do so ; and as 
soon as the siege was over I was ordered to return to Gwalior. 

760. In what year did you return to Europe ?—Last year. 

761. Were you in India during the time that the new regulations respecting the 
batta allowance were made ?t—I was. 

762. Were you then on the staff?—1 was then officiating as resident in 
Gwalior. 

763. Were not those regulations preceded by benefits of a general nature to the 
army?—Some preceding arrangements certainly may have been beneficial to the 
army. 

764. Was not a colonel appointed to each battalion, instead of a colonel to each 
regiment of two battalions r—There was. The regiments were formerly composed 
of two battalions, having one colonel and two lieutenant-colonels ; they were then 
split into two regiments of one battalion each, and an additional colonel was of 
course appointed to each regiment. 

765. Was not a fifth captain added to each battalion?-—I believe a fifth captain 
was added to each battalion. 

766. Were brigadiers with superior allowances added to the general staff?— 
There were brigadiers of superior rank placed upon the general staff. 

767. Were not they with superior allowances?—The officers in command of 
stations had allowances before ; I do not recollect whether their former allowances 
were increased, but I believe those arrangements were beneficial to the army on the 
whole. 

768. Was not a consolidated allowance of 400 rupees a month given to officers in 
command of regiments ?—There was, in commutation of the allowances they rece ived 
before. 

769. Was it not in addition?—-In some cases perhaps it was an addition. I am 
not exactly aware what the comparative amount was; 1 do not know whether it was, 
always an addition. 

770. Was not the half-pay of the Company’s officers increased to the corres¬ 
ponding rates in Ilis Majesty’s service where they were before inferior, and not 
reduced where they were superior?—I do not, recollect seeing anything of the kind 
in the General Orders; it may have been the case. 

771. Can you state what is the nature of the existing regulations with regard to 
the batta in the Indiau army, and how far they operate to the advantage or disad¬ 
vantage of the army, as compared with its situation before those orders were 
issued ?—The effect of the late regulation is this ; that at particular stations of the 

t © army, 
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officer got full-batta, he now gets half that batta, with an allowance 
■' which is inferior to what the other half of the batta would be. The 
lieutenant-colonel is 304 rupees, his allowance for house-rent is hm> j 

_ w f-batta is 228, house-rent 80; captain’s half-batta 91, house-rent 50 j 

lieutenant’s half-batta 61. house-rent 30; ensign’s lmlf-batta 46, house-rent 25. 
A field-officer loses about 20 per ant., and a captain and subaltern loses about jo 
per cent, on his total income by having half-batta and house-rent instead of full- 
batta. The batta is a kind of colonial allowance, which is given to enable an officer 
to meet certain expenses which he is not exposed to in England. 

772. When were the regulations now in force with regard to batta issued and 
put in execution ?—The 29th of November 1828, 1 think was the date. 

773. Does it apply to the three presidencies?—It applied to Bengal only. 

774. Were any corresponding regulations adopted at the same time at Madras 
and at Bombay ?—The order that was issued for the Bengal army at the date which 
I mention, 1 believe assimilates the Bengal army to the Madras and Bombay 
principle, which had previously existed. 

775. Before the issuing of those orders, did not the Bengal army possess advan¬ 
tages superior to those of Bombay and Madras?—They were generally consulered^ 
to do so in that respect. 

776'. Do the regulations with regard to batta apply to the whole army; to the 
European troops and to the native troops?—They apply to the European officers 
of all troops whatever at those four particular stations. 

777. Does it apply to all private soldiers as well as officers ?—The European 
private soldiers have quarters found them; the native sojdiers are not at all affected 
by it. 

778. In what respect are the European private soldiers affected by it ?—-They are 
not affected by it either, because they arc in all cases provided with quarters. 

779. The regulations applying, as you state them to do, to four stations, are the 
whole troops moved periodically into those stations, so as to distribute the disad¬ 
vantage of half-batta equally to the whole army?—It would gradually do so to the 
infantry and to the artillery, but not to the cavalry, no cavalry being ever stationed 
at any of those places. 

7S0. Then the cavalry retain the advantages which they formerly possessed?— 
Precisely so; the artillery suffer more severely than the infantry, a much larger 
proportion of them being employed at Dumdum than anywhere else. 

781. Are you aware of the amount, in point of money, of the difference between 
allowing the whole army to be on full-batta, and putting a part of it on half-batta, 
under existing regulations ?—l think it was estimated that the saving to government 
under that regulation would be about 12,000/. a year. 

782. Are you aware of any advantages, in point of emolument, which the army 
have received, that have in any degree compensated for the reduction to which they 
are exposed ?—• I am not aware of any pecuniary advantage granted to the army at 
large that does. 

783. Arc you aware of the reduction of half-batta stations that was contemplated 
in the regulations which were issued in 1824?—I am aware privately, from common 
report, that orders had been given long previously to carry this arrangement into 
effect. They were first sent out in 1814, afterwards in 1823; and in both those 
instances government, declined to carry them into effect, and sent home strong 
remonstrances on account both of their impolicy and injustice. Of course I cannot 
state this from any official knowledge ; 1 only speak of them as matters that are 
pretty generally known. 

784. Will you be good enough to state what is the actual amount of pay to 
a commanding officer of a cavalry regiment, including pay and allowances ?—• Of 
the commanding officer of a cavalry regiment, supposing him to be a lieutenant- 
colonel, the pay and allowances are 1,148 rupees a month, besides 400 rupees 
command allowance. 

7S5. Can you inform the Committee what is the amount of the pay of a field- 
officer of cavalry, not commanding a regiment ?—The same, except the command 
money. 

786. What is the amount of pay and allowances to the captain of cavalry ?—The 
regimental pay and allowances of a captain, I think, are about 560. 

787. How much are those of a subaltern ?—A lieutenant’s is about 360, and 
a cornet's 300. These allowances, in all cases, include full-batta. 
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788. What regulations exist as to furlough respecting sepoys 1 —It < 
tirely upon the pleasure of the Commander-in-chief or the commanding I 
stations, There is no permanent regulation, 1 believe, affecting them. 

789. Are you of opinion that the permission to go ou furlough given to the sepoys 
is sufficiently frequent?—-I am rather inclined to suspect that in the Bengal army 
the furloughs to sepoys arc neither sufficiently frequent nor sufficiently long. 

790. Do you think that, owing to the furloughs not being sufficiently frequent 
or sufficiently long, there is any increase of desertion among the troops employed in 
the Lower Provinces in Bengal?—I have heard that such has been the; case occa¬ 
sionally, bid I cannot speak from my own knowledge, never having had an oppor¬ 
tunity of observing it. 

791. Is the desertion great in the Lower Provinces of Ben gill ?—Not in ordinary 
pirCumstanees, I believe. 

79 2. Is the climate in the Lower Provinces of Bengal injurious to the health of 
the sepoy?—It is a different climate from that of Upper Hindosiau, but I do not 
know that the troops suffer much in their health in consequence. 

793. Are you of opinion that it would be convenient, if possible, to garrison the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal with troops from Madras?—I should certainly think, 
not, 

794. What is the number of the Company’s European regiments?—There is one 
regiment, or two half regiments (they call thorn wings) at each presidency. 

795. Is the number of casualties of the Company’s European troops greater than 
in the King’s regiments r—I am not aware that they are. 

796. What is your opinion of the efficiency of those troops ?—I have generally 
understood them to be as efficient troops as any in His Majesty’s service. With 
regard to casualties, I may state, that when I was at Agra, about a year and a half 
ago, I understood that the casualties had been something vary small, only about 
30 men out of 1,200 or 1,300 in the course of the year. 

797. .Has not, in the Madras and Bombay array, the dram been commuted for 
a payment in money ?—I am not aware. 

798. Have you ever considered whether it would be desirable to amalgamate the 
three armies, so as to be enabled to command their services equally in every part 
of India?—I have sometimes thought on the subject, and I think it would be 
extremely inconvenient for purposes of warfare; they are sufficiently, in my opinion, 
amalgamated at present j that is, the armies of the three presidencies frequently 
have been and may be called for in any part of India. 

790. Then you do not think it would be desirable to make any alteration in that 
respect in the constitution of India?—I should think not. 

800. In what point of view do you think an amalgamation of the three armies, 
upon general principles, forming three great divisions of the same army, without any 
material changes whatever, except in augmentations or general promotions, would 
be inconvenient?—The inconvenience that I should apprehend from an amalgama¬ 
tion such as is suggested in the question,’ would hi; this : that the armies of the 
three presidencies are composed of men of very different descriptions in point of 
caste, in point of language, and in point of general habits; and that, taking officers 
that have been accustomed to one branch of the army, to put them in command of 
corps composed of men of a different description, would be placing them rather in 
a situation to which they have been unaccustomed, and to which they would perhaps 
be in some degree incompetent. It mean that the general character of the troops at 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay is so very different, that the officer going from one 
presidency into another would be subject to considerable inconvenience. 

801. Are you aware that the language spoken generally throughout all parts of 
India, and which is the medium of communication invariably between the European 
officers and the troops throughout all our possession#, is the Iliudostauee ?—l have 
never served with Madras troops, and therefore cannot speak from personal know- 
ledge. I have understood that most of the Madias men speak Hindostanee to 
some degree, but I know that they have distinct languages of their own, and that, 
generally speaking, they are men of a different caste 5 the'' Hindoos at least are 
a different caste from the men recruited at Bengal. 

802. Are you aware that more thail one half of the Bombay army at present 
consists of Bengal men ?—I am aware that there are many Bengal men. 

803. You have served a good deal in charge of irregular horse j ft it your 
opinion, that in circumstances of war this is an useful arm to employ with an 
English army ?—The corps that I had the command of during my last employment 
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s bytwo descriptions of irregular horse ; one similar to our own local 
ami the other the common Mahratta troops. I found both ex- 
^omety^fcctive, and have no doubt but our own local troops would on all occasions 
"" 1 aSfarmy be an extremely useful body of troops ; they are, in fact, the hussars 
of our native army. 

Colonel Pennington called in; and Examined. 

804. WILL you be kind enough to state the period of your services in India, 
and the rank you held ?—Between 30 and 40 years. 

S05. When did youtfirst go to India?—In 1783, 

806. ' How long did you remain there ? — I came home in 1820, after having been 
37 years in India. 

807. Were you in the Company^ service ?—In the Company’s service. 

8tt8. In what description of force ?—In the artillery. 

<809. In what part of India ?--In Bengal. 

810. What is the present amount of the horse artillery in India? —Twelve troops, 
six European and six native in Bengal. 

8n. What is your opinion of the efficiency of this corps, both European and 
native ?— I think they are effective in every duty they are called upon to perform. 

812. Is there any alteration you would suggest should be made?— Not any; 
I have formed it, and commanded it, and the officer who has succeeded me has 
continued it without an atom of difference. 

813. Does the native branch of the horse artillery who attain the discipline and 
efficiency that you have stated, act also Ss gunners ?— Yes; but not scientific as 
gunners, and no better to a native troop of horse artillery ; we never give shells, 
because they cannot read English, and every shell is marked, and you could not tell 
the distances without reading the shells. 

814. Do you see any danger in our instructing natives to be artillerymen. ?--— 
Not any. 

815. From your experience during former wars, both with Siudia and Holkar, 
should you say that the native artillery were well trained and in excellent disci¬ 
pline ?—Unquestionably j equal to anything we could produce against them in the 
field. 

816. Were those men deserters from the British service, or were they natives of 
the country that had been trained to those native services ? —They were persons 
trained to the native service. A part of the enemy captured at their guns were 
delivered over to me by Lord Lake ; we at that time had not 40 men European, 
and we were so low that we were n days in the trenches without relief, and he 
transferred those men to me, and I had occasion to drill them a little; but when 
practised to all the business of loading and firing, they were as prompt and as ready 
as any men. They did not at first knovj, manoeuvring, but with a little patience 
I soon taught them manoeuvring. They were footmen, but no men ever stood 
better to their guns than they did. 

817. How were your horses supplied? — We had to get our horses at the studs; 
before that we had to purchase them in the field, and we gave 50 rupees more for 
our horses than for other horses. 

818. Which do you reckon the best horses, tfie stud horses, or those you pur¬ 
chased in the field ?—Stud horses much the superior, not only in temper but in 
duration ; one of those will last as long as two of the others. 

819. What is your opinion of the present actual efficiency of the foot artillery, as 
well as of the description of men employed in it ? —I think the present foot artillery 
is very inefficient. 

820. In what respect?—In its field establishments. The men are perfectly 
efficient for all purposes ; and I think, with regard to Europeans and natives, the 
more they are mixed the better, for you may confide in a native artilleryman as 
much as you may in an European; there are no men in whom you may put more 
trust. ' 

>821. What is your opinion with respect to the present arrangement of the field 
establishment of the artillery at Bengal?—Some alterations have taken place since 
I left India, but nothing could be upon a better footing than that was when 1 was 
in India. 
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822. What is your opinion with respect to the cattle employed fo^ 

artillery; do you consider the present mode efficient in that respect?—I__ 

non-efficient; the guns dragged by bullocks never could be brought into action. 

823. What substitution would you propose ?—-Substituting borses for bullocks. 

824. Would any objection of expense arise to that alteration r—'Undoubtedly, 
horses arc more expensive. 

825. Is it your opinion that advantages would arise from having the store depart¬ 
ment in all its branches in the three presidencies assimilated?—Undoubtedly; 
I sent, in a memorial upon that subject to Lord Hastings, in the year 1815. 

826. What inconvenience have you observed to exist from there being at this 
moment different store departments?—The greatest inconvenience; that any accident 
happening to the wheel of a gun, you cannot replace it, for their axletrees and 
wheels and every thing were made casually, and mere matter of chance; there was 
no system throughout the whole army, every magazine was different; two six- 
pounders moving side by side, the material of one could not supply the other. 

827. Does this observation refer to Bengal ?—Entirely to Bengal, for I have no 
knowledge of the other presidencies of Madras and Bombay, and my memorial 
related to Bengal. 

828. Have you, in the course of your service, had an opportunity of observing 
how far this inconvenience exists in the establishments of Madras and Bombay ?—■ 
I never served in Madras. I served in the Bombay army a short time, but not 
long enough to be able to answer with respect to that. 

82^. Have you any suggestion that you would wish to make to the Committee 
with regard to the composition or distribution of the force with which you haye been 
connected ?—-No; except that in composing the artillery, I should say, give horses 
by all means. 

839. Do you consider the present number of officers sufficient?—-Certainly not j 
it is very naked of officers. 

831. What increase, do you think should be made?—-I think it was a mistake 
striking off captain’s lieutenant from the artillery; and there has been a mistake 
which never has been rectified, of confounding the artillery with the line. It is not 
so with His Majesty’s army; the artillery go on separately, and there is no check to 
their promotion ; but in the Company’s artillery, the officer never takes the com¬ 
mand. In Ilis Majesty’s army, the artillery rises without any reference to anything 
that is going on in the other companies; but. a general of artillery is eligible for the 
general’s staff, and for command in all armies, and in the great armies that were 
commanded upon the continent all the great generals were upon the artillery. 

832. Are there any native officers in the artillery corps in India?—Yes; 
soubahdars and jennnadars to every company. 

833. Is the proportion of native officers such as you would think desirable, 
or should their number, in your opiuion, be increased ?—It is very difficult to 
answer. I think it w ould be a great encouragement if they were ; but for all pur¬ 
poses of efficiency, I think they are sufficient ; it would be injurious to have less. 

834. Is it, in your opinion, of consequence to give every further encouragement 
we can, by notice or reward, for distinguished service, to the native officers of the 
artillery ?—Undoubtedly, every stimulus that can be given. 

835. Has it been the usage in Bengal to give such rewards i—Only by medals, 
which have been given to officers. I know, as an example, an old native officer in 
my command who had served with Sir Eyre Coote and Lord Cornwallis, on the 
coast of Coromandel, and again with General Harris, at Seriugapatam, and with 
Lord Lake, in the war of Hmdostan, and in Lord Hastings’s war, and as seraung of 
lascars; he had only 16 rupees a month, which Lord Hastings increased by 12, 
making a total of 28 rupees per mensem, although lie was covered with medals. 
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THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN BYNG, in the Chair. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Fielding , called in ; and further Examined. 

MILITARY. 

836. DO you wish to make any corrections in your former evidence ?—On my “ ’ 

last examination n question was put to me respecting the establishment of European 

officers that 1 considered requisite to be present with each regiment of cavalry, 
which I stated. Afterwards, the question was put, “ To allow of that number D Marcl1 l8 3 a* 
being present, what would you recommend should be the establishment of European 
officers ?” In reply to that question, I stated that a regulation existed that only 
five officers from each regiment^ should be allowed to be absent on staff duty at tho 
same time. I recollect that just before I left India another regulation came out, 
limiting the number of officers that were allowed to be absent to three, one captain 
and two subalterns. If this regulation is strictly adhered to, the only chance of 
a regiment being deficient in officers will be from an unusual degree of unhealthi¬ 
ness ; and taking the average sickness that may be supposed, the present establish¬ 
ment of officers will he quite sufficient. 

837. Do you, from the experience you have had in the political and other branches, 
think that occasions may arise in which the selection of military officers, peculiarly 
fitted for such employment, might be inconveniently limited by the orders respect¬ 
ing die number of staff that are to be taken from each regiment? — I think in many 
cases this regulation inay he productive of inconvenience. A very able young man 
as a lieutenant may be placed in the Political department, and very much distinguish 
himself in it; he may, before he attains the rank of captain, have attained a very 
high political situation ; and if it so happens that the officer immediately above him 
is on the staff also, by the present regulation that officer, notwithstanding the im¬ 
portance and the dignity of the situation in which he is employed, must be remanded 
to his own corps to do duty as a captain. 

838. Have you ever considered any plan which would allow the government, to 

avail itself of the services of military officers for civil purposes, and at the same time 
prevent the service of the regiments being impaired'! — 1 answered the question on 
that subject when I was examined before, and there are one or two other ways in 
w hich it might perhaps be done, but I know no way that does not involve serious 
inconveniences. Another plan might perhaps be adopted exclusive of the one 
1 mentioned before, which would be to have a certain number of skeleton regiments 
composed of European officers only, and to leave those officers at the disposal of 
the Commander-in-chief, to be appointed to ilo duty in such corps as particularly 
wanted them. Then there is an objection to that, that it would be placing those 
officers in a very disagreeable situation, to be liable to be handed about from one 
part to another, and from one corps to another. One other plan there is certainly, 
but that would alter materially the constitution of the army, which would be to have 
the whole of the officers of each branch of the service thrown into one general list, 
as was the case before 1796-; the military n to that would be perhaps very 
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■839. Does it occur to you that it would be desirable to have native aides-de- 
camp appointed^ either to the Governor-general, to the governors of the different 
presidencies, or to the generals upon the staff in India ? —1 do not see that there can 
be any objection to that, and ip many cases the arrangement might be beneficial. 

840. Would it be likely to operate as an encouragement to the natives in entering 
the European service, and to increase^fheir attachment to it? — I could hardly say 
that I should anticipate that effect from it. 

841. Would you recommend, with a view to make the English service more 
attractive to the natives, to adopt in Bengal anything like a distribution of medals 
or rewards containing personal distinction, such as is understood to prevail in some 
degree at Madras and llombay ? — 1 am perfectly aware that all natives in our service 
arc highly flattered by distributions of medals, particularly for active service, and 
no people in the world arc more open to the influence of personal distinction than 
the natives of India are. 
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842. Should you think it advisable that the English regiments in India' 
form a permanent, military establishment there, that is/!'the establishment <Vt]_ ^ 
King’s regiments?—If it is intended that the regiments of Europeans that remain 
in India are to continue to be King’s regiments as they are at present, I tlauk that 
would involve considerations rather out of my sphere, 
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stance of the easy division into two wings, each of which might often be employed 
where it is perhaps necessary now to send an entire regiment. 

845. Do you conceive that the benefit that would arise from adding two troops 
to a regiment would he sufficient to counterbalance, by giving a greater number of 
men, the reduction of one or two corps of this branch of the cavalry in the Indian 
establishment ?- Supposing the addition of two troops to each regiment to be made, 
and that it was also desirable to retain only the same number of cavalry as exists at 
present, I think it would be preferable to make a reduction in the strength of the 
different troops ; you then, on emergency, would have a better nucleus formed for 
increasing your regiment at once by recruiting. 

846. What was your board establishment under Lord Hastings; of how many 
troops did it consist?—At one time it was six, and then it was increased to* 
eight. 

847. Never above eight?—Never above eight. 

848. What would you think the desirable number of troops for a native regi¬ 
ment?—Eight, certainly. 

849. Not more ?—Not more; a regiment ©f more than eight troops is, I think, 
beyond the hounds of a commander's voice. 

850. What strength would you say each troop should he for a war establish¬ 
ment?—For a war establishment, considering the number of men and the number 
of officers that rapidly become inefficient, I should think they should, be troops 
of 100. 

851. Supposing the two descriptions of troops perfectly equal in discipline, per¬ 
fectly equal in courage, and perfectly equal in the capacity of their commanding 
officers, which do you think would be more efficient, that is, would bring a greater 
number of men into the field, the native regiment or European regiment?—I con¬ 
ceive that the native regiment, being less likely to suffer from the climate, would 
bring into the field a greater number of men than an European regiment of tho 
same strength. 

852. Which take the greatest care of their horses, the natives or the Europeans? 
—I can hardly venture to say, having seen so little of the European cavalry. 

8,53. Have you a great number of sore backs in your cavalry when you come to 
long marches ?—Occasionally a good many. 

854. I)o you think that they arise from thebadness of the saddlery or from their 
not taking sufficient care of them ?— Generally speaking, I think, from the badness 
of the saddlery. 

855. What number of grasscutters and grooms are attached to a native cavalry 
regiment ?—In Bengal every native commissioned and non-commissioned officer has 
a groom to his horse, and there was a groom to every three troopers’ horses. That 
was the establishment, I am not aware of its having been altered. One grasscutter 
is allowed to every horse. 

856. Is the regiment of native cavalry perfectly inefficient without this number 
of grasscutters aud grooms ?—I conceive it would be on all occasions. 

857. Must they not very considerably impede the progress of a regiment in forced 
marches?—I ana not sure that they do. The natives of India are extremely good 
walkers, and will make very long marches in a day, and keep it up for a considerable 
period. * I do not mean to say that a regiment will not outmarch their grasscutters, 
and then the horses must suffer inconvenience, but in the course of a campaign the 
grasscutters will always keep up with a regiment. 

858. How many horses are the different ranks of officers allowed in India?— 
A field officer has an allowance for four, a captain for three, a subaltern for 
two. 

859. How many hare horses have they?—None; the horses I have stated are 
regimental charges. 

860. On what description of horses are the native cavalry mounted ; Arab, or 
Persian, or Indian ?—In Bengal they are supplied from the studs principally, and 
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^ purchased by the officers commanding them, or by the commissariat, of 
liberal produce of the^country. 

AQ,$': y At what period was the stud first established ?—I think the stud was first 
Hshed in the year 1796 or 1797 ; it was about that time. 

862. How many studs are there at the various presidencies?—There is one 
general establishment, which is divided into several branches ; I cannot exactly say 
the number. 

863. You speak with reference entirely to Bengal?—Entirely to Bengal. 

864. What is the comparative price of the stud horse with the other description 
of horse ?—The comparative price of' the stud horses would require a calculation 
founded upon the priecs that are paid by the government for the colts, and the 
expenses that are incurred in rearing them, which 1 cannot state. 

865. Have you ever made any estimate of the cost of a horse to the govern¬ 
ment ?■—I have not the means to do so, and it is a very difficult thing to do at ull. 

I was secretary to the board of superintendence of the stud, and as far as an 
estimate could then be made out, the cost of horses to the Company, in roaring 
them in this way was much the same as in purchasing them; but then there was an 
element always taken into calculation wliieli was liable to cavil, and that was the 
value that was placed upon all the young stock not appropriated to military pur¬ 
poses. When they were highly valued, there was an increase of the account of 
stock, as the merchant would call it. It was estimated to increase so much what 
was set off against the price of the horses, that it would not be an easy thing to say 
exactly what the real cost was. 

866. Did you ever make an est imate of what the expense of maintaining a troop- 
horn? was, upon the average ?~1 should suppose about 15 or 16 rupees a month 
at least. 

867. Does that include shoeing?—Including shoeing it would be probably 
about 20. It depends a good deal upon the price of grain, which I have, known to 
be very little more than one feed for a rupee ; but I should say, generally speaking, 
that the cost of a horse was about 2/. a month. 

8 ( 58 . What are the wages allowed for each horse a month ?—Two pounds. 

8G9. What is the general number of horses employed by a captain of native 
cavalry to cany his baggage?~Horses are not employed at all for that purpose; 
all baggage is carried either upon elephants, camels or bullocks. 

870. Is there no restriction as to the number of animals employed upon a line 
of match ?—Generally speaking, I may say none whatever; restrictions have been 
mado iu particular eases. 

871. Not even in the service ?—Generally speaking, not even in the service. 

872. How many native cavalry regiments are there in Bengal?—Ten. 

863. Do you think it possible to reduce two regiments of European cavalry, and 
to substitute two regiments of native cavalry ?—There are only two regiments of 
European cavalry in Bengal. 

874. Would you recommend that those two should be substituted by native 
cavalry ? —I should not recommend it, certainly. I do not think it would be at 
all desirable to be without European cavalry. 

875. Would you recommend a reduction, of four regiments of Bengal cavalry, 
and a substitution for them of four regiments of European cavalry?—No. 

876. Are you aware whether the native cavalry are ever employed in duties 
which could not be performed by European, cavalry?—I think the employment of 
the European cavalry in many duties that the native cavalry are now employed upon 
would be objectionable ; first, as incurring a great increase of expense, from having 
a larger body of European cavalry ; and secondly, because in many of those duties 
the European cavalry would suffer so much more in their health than the native 
cavalry. 

877. Will you describe; the system of invaliding the officers in the Indian army; 
it appears in the returns that there is an invalid establishment, of what does that 
consist r—The officers placed in the invalid establishment in India are, generally 
speaking, old or infirm officers, who are not quite competent to the discharge of 
active duties in the field, but would he perfectly competent to servo or command in 
•local corps that remain constantly in cantonment. 

878. Does their rank continue progressing?—It does not; their rauk ceases 
immediately on their entering the invalid establishment. 

879. How many general officers of cavalry have you employed in Bengal ?—We 
have only two officers of cavalry that are general, and they are in England. 
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880. How many are there holding the situation of-general officers," 
brigadiers or general officers ?—There are no officers specially as brigade 
officers of cavalry } according to their rank they are eligible to command stations as .* 
the officers of invalids are. 

Lieuteriant-Colonel Watson, called in; and Examined. 

881. YOU belong to the Company’s service in India?—To the Company’s 
service, on the Bengal establishment. 

882. How long have you been in that service?—I was 31 years in the service 
before I retired from it, about a year ago. 

883. What situations have you held in the Company’s service at the presidency 
of Bengal ?—I was for two years employed in the Political department in the early 
part of my service, and for the last 19 years I was on the general staff. 

884. You have latterly held the situation of adjutant-general?—I was adjutant- 
general for about three years. 

885. From the situations which you have held, you must be perfectly acquainted 
with the efficiency and discipline of the native troops; will you be good enough to 
give the Committee your opinion as to their efficiency and siate of discipline ?—- 
I consider the efficiency and state of discipline of the native troops to be satisfactory 
in all respects ; it entirely depends upon the character and efficiency of their 
European officers wliat the native troops might be made; with good officers, who 
understand their character, they are capable of being rendered highly efficient. 

886. How are they in comparison with the European troops ?—I could not 
compare them to European troops, in point of efficiency ; but they approach very 
nearly to them. 

887. And in discipline ?—Fully as steady in discipline. 

888. From being accustomed to the climate, are they not naturally more healthy ? 
—Most undoubtedly. 

889. And are generally very temperate in their habits ?—Entirely so; there are 
very few instances of intemperance amongst them; it is the invariable rule to dis¬ 
charge from the service such of the native soldiery on the Bengal establishment as 
are convicted of drunkenness. 

890. Are you aware of the comparative expense of an European regiment of 
cavalry and a native regiment of cavalry ?-r-Iu regard to men, as three to one, per¬ 
haps more. 

891. Can you speak as to the cost of each soldier annually in each force, 
European and native?—My memory does not serve me to be particular upon those 
points. 

892. But the general expense you average as three to one ?—Three or four 
to one. 

893. Do you make the same difference with respect to European infantry and 
native infantry r —Certainly. 

894. And the same with regard to artillery ?—Yes, with regard to artillery 
also. 

895. Being at the head of the Adjutant-general’s department in Bengal, what 
number of officers had you under your orders in that department ?—-There was 
a deputy and two assistants generally present at head-quarters. 

896. Of what rank was the deputy ?—-He was generally an officer of the rank of 
captain, but from his official situation as deputy adjutant-general, be had the official 
rank of major. 

897. But not with permanent rank?—No ; where superior rank is bestowed in 
consequence of holding a staff appointment, the officer relinquishing such appoint¬ 
ment or office, resumes his regimental or army rank. 

898. Of what rank were the two assistants ?*—They were captains in the army. 

899* Without any additional temporary rank ?—Yes. 

900. What was the number of general officers employed in the presidency of 
Bengal?—Six and seven; seven latterly, since the year 1818, including two 
major-generals of His Majesty’s service. 

go 1. Is there auy addition in the rank of brigadier?—A considerable number 
commanding smaller subdivisions, and a few of the principal stations of the army; 
from four to eight, and 12 latterly. There was a considerable increase sanctioned 
from England in 1824; but before that time there were only four officers of the 
rank of brigadier, in addition to the general officers employed ou the staff 
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j you able to speak as to the comparative number of days the troops in 
^iclyncy are called upon to be upon guard in the course of each week ?— 
e troops perform all the duties throughout, because it is found expedient 
O 'ipafcT the Europeans; they scarcely do more than take their own quarter and 
rear-guard duties in cantonments; every other duty, such as cantonment guards, 
outposts, commands and detachments is performed by the regiments of native 
infantry, which generally occupy the whole of the men, with the exception perhaps 
of from 100 to 200 men in the lines, iu corps of 800 strong. 

903. Is not the night duty very severe upon the native regiments?—I should 
hardly say it was very severe ; all guards furnish Sentries day and night. 

904. Did it not come to their turn very frequently ?-^ It frequently did, and was 
sometimes rather harassing to them. 

905. Can you say how many nights they were on duty on an average ? — Once 
in three or four nights. I mean those in the lines ; but the public guards were 
relieved weekly, and during such tour of duty, they furnished sentries day and 
flight, in the proportion of one to four privates. 

906. What are the number of European officers that you would think sufficient 
to be with each regiment of native troops ?-* —With regard to the cavalry, I should 
think that, besides ah ''officer- commanding, with a second in command, and two 
others, viz. the adjutant and the interpreter and quartermaster, each squadron should 
be commanded by nn officer, and each troop also, and three or four to spare. With 
regard to the infantry, the same proportion, that is, a captain to every two com¬ 
panies, a subaltern to every company, and three or four to spare. 

907. Are not the casualties from staff and from furlough among European 
officers attached to European regiments very great? —Very great indeed. 

908. Can you speak as to any general average of each regiment?- I believe the 
average was eight per regiment of 22 officers, not counting the coloneL 

909. Do not regiments of cavalry consist of six troops ?—-At present of six 
troops. 

910. How many companies in regiments of infantry ?—Eight companies. 

911. And troops of artillery, six guns ? — Six gnus. 

912. And the foot artillery the same ?— The field batteries have six guns each. 

913. What do you consider should be the number of European officers attached 
to each regiment of cavalry, and of infantry and of artillery, to provide for the 
casualties?— -I consider the colonel in all cases out of the question, as not liable to 
do regimental duty; one lieutenant-colonel, one major, five captains, 10 lieutenants 
and four or five cornets, to a regiment of cavalry. To a regiment of infantry, a 
lieutenant-colonel, a major, five captains, 12 lieutenants, and four or five ensigns. 
For a battalion of artillery, a lieutenant-colonel, a major, six captains, 12 first 
lieutenants, and six second lieutenants, for a battalion of four companies working 
24 guns. 

914. Are there any corps of horse artillery?—There are three corps of horse 
artillery. 

915. Will you be kind enough to state the number of officers you would give to 
a corps of horse artillery ? —The same number as to a battalion of foot artillery. 

916. Are the officers employed on the staff generally selected in greater numbers 
from the cavalry than from the infantry ?— There is no fixed rule ; it happens occa¬ 
sionally one way or the other. 

917. Are they alike taken from the artillery?— Certainly. 

918. Are the native officers frequently employed on the staff ?—Never. 

gig. Might it not, in your opinion, in some cases be desirable that they should 
bo so employed ?-*-I am not aware of any advantage that would accrue from their 
being so employed. 

920. Or in subordinate situations in the Adjutant-general or Quartermaster’s de¬ 
partment ? — I think generally that it were better to confine them to their regimental 
duties. 

921. Have you known any instances in which they have been employed in any 
staff situation?—Certainly not. 

926. What objection would there be to employing them in either the Adjutant- 
general or Quartermaster’s department ?— Because they are incapable of writing or 
of conducting correspondence, or of giving any information whatever, that is not 
already possessed by the European officers of those departments. 

923. Would it not naturally give a favourable opinion of the service, if there were 
some appointments of that nature among the natives ?—No doubt it would act as 
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great encouragement to them, seeing certain members chosen from a 

jr confidential appointments ; hut I am not aware that they could be maS 
4t least I have rir^ver seen any instance where they were so, I 

92.4. Neither would you recommend their rising beyond the rank they now attain, 
that of soubahdar major ?—No, I think not; unless a few of them were attached as 
native aides-de-camp to general and other officers holding high commands. 

925. Would you recommend any addition to the number of European troops now 
employed, with a corresponding diminution of native troops?*—I am not aware of 
the number of European troops at present employed in India; I believe there has 
been a considerable augmentation since I left that country. I should highly recom¬ 
mend an addition to the native troops, because I consider their present numbers 
hardly sufficient for the duties of the country. 

926. Would you recommend an addition to the native troops with a correspond¬ 
ing diminution of the European troops ?—No, quite the contrary; I would recom¬ 
mend that a better balance were kept up between them. 

927. What do you think is the balance that ought to subsist between the European 
and native force ?—-In ordinary cases, I think that, for every eight bat talions of native 
infantry, there should be one strong regiment of European ; but in taking the field 
a. much higher proportion would be desirable, say one to every six at least. 

928. Has the artillery force come much under your observation ?—Yes; 1 have 
served frequently with armies where large bodies of the artillery have been 
employed. 

929. What is your opinion of it?—I think it a most efficient corps in every 
respect. 

930. Do you consider them good as artillerymen ?—I think them equal to any 
artillery that possibly could be kept up in India, as they are, excepting their em¬ 
ployment of bullocks for the draft of light field artillery acting with troops, which 
I think ought to be invariably drawn by horses. 

931. From whence are the artillery stores in the presidency of Bengal received ? 
—From Europe, from despatches by the East India Company. 

932. Are they the same with the stores at the other two presidencies?—They 
are exactly of the same description and quality. 

933. Are the guns and the gun-carriages made up in India?—The iron ordnance 
are sent from England ; the brass guns arc cast in India, and the carriages of all ate 
made up also there. 

934. Are they assimilated the one with the other ?—-They were on the point of 
being assimilated when I left India; a great deal had been done to effect that 
objdfct. 

935. If artillery stores are wanted at one presidency can they be received from 
another without having recourse to England ?—If artillery stores are required at One 
presidency, any of the other presidencies being able to spare such stores, could of 
course transfer them very easily coastwise. 

936. Are you aware of such recourse having been bad ?—I think that Madras 
supplied Bengal with a considerable portion of stores, particularly in regard to 
cannon shot, during the Burmese war in 1824-25. 

937. By a close assimilation of guns, shot, carriages and every description of 
ordnance stores, is it not most desirable that they should be most perfectly assimi¬ 
lated?—Certainly, in every respect. 

938. What is your opinion as to native cavalry soldiers?—I consider the natives 
well adapted for cavalry service, they are excellent and fearless riders, and good 
swordsmen ; I consider them superior to Europeans as riders. 

939. Are they fond of their horses?—Exceedingly so. 

940. Do they take good care of them ?—Very good care. 

941. Which is the favourite service; the artillery, cavalry or infantry ?—I am. 

not aware that there is any favourite service. In the native artillery and cavalry 
there is a greater proportion of Mahomedaus; in the native infantry Hindoos.are 
more numerous. ‘W: 

942. W ill you inform the Committee what is the pay and allowances of a general 
officer employed on the staff?—The staff allowance is fixed at 3,333 rupees per 
month, or 40,000 per annum, exclusive of pay as colonel of a regiment, viz. 300 

upces per mensem. 

943. Are you speaking of Bengal?—The three presidencies are assimilated. 

944. Are they the same as they were in 1815, or have they received any increase 
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once that period ?—1 believe they are the same as when they were fixed 

; the pay and allowances of other ranks on the staff the same in Bengal 
other two presidencies?—I believe that the staff pay in Bengal is 
generally somewhat higher than it is at the other two presidencies; but I am by no 
means certain. 

946. Is there any and what reason for that difference ?—I am not aware of any 
reason fpr it; each of the presidencies has been in the habit of establishing their 
own rates of remuneration to staff officers. 

947. is the necessary expense of living higher at Bengal than at the other presir 
dencies ? — I should think it was .; the Bengal officer labours under one great source 
of expense more than the officers at the other presidencies; he is unavoidably com- 
pelled, from circumstances of caste and the prejudices of the natives, to keep many 
more servants. 

948. Are the pay and allowances of regimental officers the same in Bengal as at 
the other presidencies ?—I believe they are the same. 

949. Are the pay and allowances of the private soldier the same as at the other 
two presidencies ?—They are not; the Madras and Bombay sepoy receives more 
than at Bengal. I believe the European troops receive the same throughout India. 

950. Is there any reason assigned for that difference?—I think it must have 
arisen out of local circumstances, at the time when sepoys were first employed by 
the governments of the three presidencies respectively. 

951. Has it for many years been different ? —It has; I remember an order, so far 
back as 1790, of* Lord Cornwallis’s, directing that wherever the troops of the 
several presidencies happened to meet on service, the higher rates should be esta¬ 
blished while they were acting together. On those occasions the Bengal troops 
received the difference between their pay and the pay in the other two presidencies. 

952. Is that order now in force?—I believe it is. 

953. Has any other mode of assimilating the pay of the soldiers in the three 
presidencies been attempted. ?— Not that I am aware of. 

954. Would you not think it desirable that they should be equalized ?—-If they 
were liable to be brought together, of course it would be absolutely necessary ; but 
while separate, I see no reason for it. 

955. Are they often brought near together without acting together?—Very 
seldom; there are only two or three instances to my knowledge during a period of 
30 years. 

956. Are you able to point out any practicable mode of equalizing the pay and 
allowances r—It would be a very great expense to government to raise the p$| in 

.Bengal to the others, and it would be equally impolitic and impracticable to 
reduce the others, they having been in the enjoyment thereof for more than 60 years. 
I do not see how it could be done. There is a circumstance which I have some 
recollection of,, that during the Burmese war, a detachment from Madras arrived in 
aid of the Bengal detachment at Arracan, there were two battalions of Madras native 
infantry under Colonel Fair. I remember Colonel Morrison who commanded that 
force writing, stating that there were certain advantages enjoyed by those twp 
battalions which were not allowed to the Bengul coips ; and that he was .apprehen¬ 
sive of evil consequences arising when the men in the Bengal service observed the 
. superior allowances or advantages which the others enjoy; the question was an 
embarrassing one ; at first it was proposed, that those allowances, whatever they 
' might be, should be kept in the back ground, and that the Madras battalions 
. should be settled with on their return to their own presidency; however, the 
impolicy of that was so immediately apparent that the idea was dropped directly. 

Jl am speaking now from recollection, being at that time deputy-adjutant-general at 
’head quarters. 

957. Do you remember what was done?7~-No, I do not exactly recollect; hut 
I have no doubt they were equalized for the time. 

958. If Lpi;d Cornwallis’s order, to which you formerly alluded, had been in force 
at that time; would not that have obviated the difficulty to which you now allude ?— 
Tt certainly would, with regard to pay; but it occurs to me that this was a question 
of hatta or rations; Arracan being on the Bengal side of India, was, with regard to 
the Madras troops, a sort of foreign service beyond sea, entitling them to receive* 
daily rations at the expense of government ; but with regard to the Bengal troops, 
it was. a service upon their own immediate frontier, in which situation they are not 
entitled to rations from the state. 
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959. Is any bounty paid to a sepoy on enlisting into tlie servii 
latever. 

960. What do you consider the cost price of a horse for the cavalry 
general P—The mode of mounting the cavalry at this moment is to allow an average 
of 400 rupees for every horse in native corps, and 450 for those in the horse artil* 
lery and European cavalry regiments; very good horses are procured for these rates, 

964, Are the horses both for tho artillery and cavalry generally obtained from the 
Stud, or by particular contracts?—The stud furnishes a considerable number 
annually; perhaps not less than 800; but the commanding oflicers of regiments 
have been empowered to purchase horses from dealers and others, by presenting 
them for approval before a regimental committee of officers. 

962. Has the latter plan been found efficacious ?—Very much so, indeed. 

963. Are good horses obtained ?—Very excellent from the stud ,; after a select 
tion of the superior horses fit for officers’ charges, which are drafted among all the 
mounted corps in certain proportions, the artillery and European cavalry are next 
supplied with the best horses, and the remainder are sent to the native cavalry. This 
is annually done; horses are never drafted from one corps to another. 

964. Are the officers allowed to purchase from the stud ?—They are allowed to 
select horses from those which are sent to their regiments from the stud for 
800 rupees ; and for the horses bought of native dealers they pay the regimental 
price of 40 0. 

965. I)o you know which the officers prefer, the stud horses or those bought 
from dealers ?*—The stud horses are generally bred from English stock ; the stud has 
existed 35 years ; and there are hundreds of colts bred there, whose pedigrees can 
be traced for six or eight generations, therefore they are considered much superior ; 
but for the general remount, I have heard officers say that they preferred buying 
the horses of dealers to taking them from the stud, 

966. At what age is the horse fit lor service in India ?—The common race of 
horses, the Indian horses, arrive at their maturity sooner than blood-horses, i. should 
say at four years the common breed are perfectly fit for any work they may be put 
to ; but I think another year is required for those which are bred at the stud. 

967. Are they of a hardy description, and healthy ?—-They are a hardy descrip¬ 
tion of horses, and healthy, large and bony, but generally very vicious ; mares and 
geldings are never employed in the cavalry 5 the experiment was tried, but was not 
found to answer. 

968. How long, upon an average, may they be expected to last in the service ?-— 
I should think froui 9 to 12 per cent, every y ear required to be replaced} that 
giy$s a period of 9 or 10 years service upon the average. 

9C9. Does the native horse last to a greater or less age than the stud horse ?—- 
Less in consequence of not being so well bred. I consider that a country horse 
at 12, or 13, is an old horse ; 1 have seen horses at 15, 16, 17, and even 
working in the ranks admirably well, that were of a better description, and 
better bred. 

970. How far do you consider the efficiency of the regiments is impaired by the 
great demand of officers for the general staff', and political situations?—I consider 
that the whole service is very much deteriorated by that system, because the best 
officers are selected for those situations, men of the most experience ; and the con¬ 
sequence is, that regiments are left very deficient, ami those who remain are 
discontented with their situations. I consider it injures the service very much 
indeed, both directly and indirectly. 

971. If so many officers were not taken for staff and civil situations, would it be 
possible to diminish the whole amount of military officers in India r—I think, if the 
officers, generally speaking, on staff employ, were all present with their regiments, 
the numbers would not extend beyond what I have stated as the necessary number 
of officers. 

972. Do you think, on the whole, it is better that civil situations should be sup¬ 
plied with civil servants?—I certainly think it would, with the exception of the 
Political department, in which military officers have, with some brilliant exceptions, 
shown themselves more competent; because political and military functions are 
more analogous to each other, as far as relates to Asiatic courts and Eastern diplo¬ 
macy ; military men invariably carry more weight in native courts, and therefore 
arc more useful in the Political department. 

973. How do you propose that the staff situations should be supplied, if you object 
to any reduction in the amount of regimental officers?-—I consider that, in a great 
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/those officers who are employed on the staff should be considered as 
craries, and their places filled up by regimental and line promotion, 
ight be difficulties in effecting this measure in respect to officers below the 
lieutenant-colonel, but none whatever in that rank ; there might be more 
officers allowed in the strength 0/' each regiment ; and lastly, many of the appoint¬ 
ments might be filled, «3 in the British home service, by persons non- military. 

974. In 1813, it appears the army consisted in numbers of 199,000 men; in 

1830 and *831, the numbers in the three presidencies of the whole army was 
194,000 men ; in the first of those yearn the staff for the three presidencies was 
170 officers ; in the second of those periods, 1830 and 1831, the number of officers 
on the staff was 254; how do you explain that large increase of staff officers, the 
numbers of the army being rather smaller in the latter case than in the fanner ?— 
I attribute the increase of staff officers to the vast accession of territory since 1813, 
requiring the establishment of numerous posts and detachments ; in fact, great 
divisions of troops thrown into Central India, which were not therein 1813. [ must 

also say, in regard to the employment of officers, that over and above the number 
of staff appointments, in Bengal particularly, a description of force was raised, 
amounting at one time, 1 rather think, to eight corps of horse and 30 battalions of 
infantry, each of which borrowed from the line from two to six officers. They 
were called local corps, provincial corps. These 30 corps of infantry consisted of 
from 700 to 1,200 men each, were clothed and armed like the regular army, but 
not liable to be detached on general duty from one end of the country to the 
Other; in fact, raised for particular districts, but borrowing officers from the line, 
generally the most intelligent. Again, in 1813, all the regiments were upon a high 
numerical establishment, viz. 10 companies of 90 men each, and so on; but in 1830 
and 1831, 1 understand that the regiments of eight companies were not 700 strong; 
in fact, each regiment is reduced very much indeed ; and I have no hesitation in 
adding, that they can hardly be adequate to the performance of their duties, with 
due attention to their discipline. 

975. You think, though the numbers are the same, there are more corps, and 
consequently an increased correspondence with the staff?—Yes, the greater sub¬ 
division of the component parts must necessarily create increased correspondence. 

07(i. How many stations have yon at which brigadiers or general officers com¬ 
mand in Bengal? — Twenty-three, in which are included seven division commands 
and three independent commands. 

977. You have stated that there has been a. great addition to the number of 
brigadier officers since 1 824 ; do you think that that number could be advantageously 
reduced at the present moment ?— I should say that where there are three or four 
regiments assembled together at a station, the officer who commands should nave 
the rank of brigadier, in consideration of the extent and responsibility of his charge. 

I do not think the number of brigadiers in Bengal, in wbicn are included a propor¬ 
tionate number of King’s officers, too many for the duties of the service. 

978. Is it necessary that the brigadier should have a subordinate staff of his Own 
at those stations, as is the case r — Constantly ; where there are three or four corps 
stationed together, it becomes necessary to have a subordinate officer under him to 
conduct the correspondence and details of duty. 

979* Would there be no possibility of dividing it into military districts, as is the 
practice in our own service at home, and in the service in foreign nations ?— They 
are all divided into districts, 

980, But with a centre staff from whom all orders emanate?'— That is the case; 
those district commands are all under the several generals of division, who have got 
their staff to conduct the duties of the division ; but, as I said before, where three 
or four corps are stationed together, the oflicev in command (the brigadier) has 
a brigade staff officer to aid him in conducting tbe subordinate details of his station ; 
but they all report to their respective generals of division, and depend upon him 
for their further orders on all points of importance. 

981. Can you at all state the comparative efficiency of the native and European 
cavalry, as to the number of men each corps could bring into the field?—r I am not 
aware of what may be tbe establishment of a regiment of dragoons ; but taking the 
two services, the Europeans have more men, in proportion to their numbers, unfit to 
mount than the natives have j their habits of intemperance, but chiefly the exhaust¬ 
ing effect of the climate on European constitutions, prevent their turning out so 
strong as the natives ; this is equally applicable to all branches of the service. 
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THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN BYNG, in the Chair, 


Lieu tenant-Colonel Watson , called in j and further Examined. 

98a. IN the course of active service, are the horses of the sepoy cavalry much 
injured by sore hacks?—I should think not more than is the case in all other 
services; the saddles are all procured from Europe, and very carefully looked after, 
and therefore i do not think the horses are more liable to sore backs than in any 
other servifee. 

983. You are not able to speak from any personal knowledge upon the subject ? 
r— No, certainly not: but I speak from general observation. 

984. ' From your situation on the staff, are you aware of any large number being 
non-effective, from that cause, on long marches or active service r— I have seen 
instance 1 ? of about 1 o or 12 horses in the 100 being led in the rear of regiments, 
from lameness and sore backs, after a good deal of marching. 

985. What is the pay of the sepoy in Bengal?-—Seven rupees a month when in 
cantonment, and eight rupees and a half when marching, on detached duty or on 
Service. 

986. In peace and in war r—The same in peace and in war. 

987. From that pay what deductions arc made for accoutrements that the. sepoy 
is obliged to supply himself with ?—The government supply one jacket and one 
pair of woollen pantaloons in alternate years, and the rest ,as by the Return, are 
purchased by the soldier. 

988. Will you be good enough to look over that Return, [a Return being shown 

to the witness,] and say whether you consider it accurate?—I consider this quite 
accurate. >* 

989- Can you estimate the cost of the articles with which the man is obliged 
to supply himself, on an average; what amount of deductions from his pay does it 
form upon the whole per month ?—When the soldier is enlisted he is required to 
have all those articles made up for him by the quarter-master, and he is placed 
under stoppage for the amount, whatever it may be ; I think it amounts to about 
24^rupecs. After that he is required to go to the expense of five rupees annually 
to Keep up those necessaries. 

990. Do the stoppages of 24 rupees upon his first enlistment, and the deduction 
of five rupees annually, amount to a sum sufficient to cover those expenses he is 
liable to ?—Yes, he is liable to the actual expense only, and I consider the sums 
quoted sufficient for the purpose. The recruit, while uuder drill, which continues 
for six or seven months, does not receive the whole amount of his pay, but is put 
under stoppages, in liquidation of the advance made on account of his necessaries, 
as before stated ; after which, five rupees is the amount which falls upon him to 
pay annually for keeping them up. 

991. Is the sepoy entitled to a pension or retired allowance after a certain 
number of years service?—He is entitled to an invalid pension allowance after 
15 years service, if pronounced unfit for active service by a committee of medical 
officers; but he must have served 15 years, unless disabled by wounds or injuries 
received on service. 

992. Is it a matter of right ?—It is a matter of right after 15 years service ; but 
those only are sent to the invalid establishment who are unfit for the service. The 
practice, however, of the army is to retain on the strength of regiments a great 
number of men who would be considered, in the British or any other service, sent 
to the invalid establishment as old and infirm. 

993. It is proposed, with a view of not retaining men on the regiment who arc 
inefficient, that the regulations with regard to the native army should be altered, 
and that the sepoy should be enlisted at a lower rate of pay, and increased accord¬ 
ing to his advancement in rank j what is your opinion of that proposition ?—I do 
not think you could commence with giving him less than his present pay, whatever 
increase the liberality of government may grant to him afterwards. I do not think 
the native private soldier could do with less than seven rupees per mensem. 

994. Are 
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» you aware of a regulation which prohibits the men of the King’s 
n volunteering to remain with their regiments in India after the age of 
,^o?^Those details are managed by the stuff of His Majesty’s army ; # it is an interior 
— arrangement entirely, connected with the efficiency of the King’s service. 

995. Are you of opinion that it would be desirable that permission should be 
given to the men of the King's regiments in India, in case of the return of those 
regiments, to volunteer and enter into other King’s regiments ?—That privilege is 
granted to them to a considerable extent. 1 know not the age or period of service 
that precludes a man from remaining after his regiment is ordered home. 

996. Do you think it would be better to allow them to remain alter 30 years of 
age r—Unquestionably ; 1 think Europeans are perfectly capable of performing all 
their duties us good and efficient soldiers up to 40 years of age. 

997. The Committee have been informed that arrangements have lately, been 
made to put the system of payment in the three presidencies as much jus possible 
upon the '■•'.me footing; do you know in what those arrangements conlistr—By a 
regulation to that effect from the East India Company. 

998. Has the effect been to assimilate the rate?—Yes; but there being many 
half-batta stations on the Madras establishment, and very few in Bengal, hence 
arises, I believe, an apparent inferiority of allowances to the Madras officers in 
comparison with those in Bengal, tor the rates of pay, batta and house-rent, are the 
same at all the presidencies. 

999. Do English cadets, on arriving in India, serve in any European regiment 
before they join a native regiment ?—There is but one European regiment ou the 
Company’s establishment in Bengal; they are precluded from serving in his Majesty’s 
regiments at all ; therefore, when that regiment is near to the presidency, and 
favourably situated for the young men to be sent to it, they generally are ; but it 
frequently happens that that regiment is quartered at a distance from the presi¬ 
dency, and it would not be expedient iu such erases to send young cadets up the 
country to it, consequently they are generally sent to the native regiments most 
favourably situated. 

1000. Have you ever observed any inconvenience to arise from English officers, 
unacquainted with the language, and altogether inexperienced in the manners of 
the country, serving in native troops ?—I know but of one instance, which occurred 
in 1808, of officers under those circumstances being required to do duty with native 
regiments. They were officers of rank in His Majesty’s service, and put in com¬ 
mand of light battalions, which were only embodied for a few months. 

1001. A cadet receives an appointment in India, he goes to India, he is igno¬ 
rant of the language, and totally unacquainted with the manners of the county, 
anti he is called upon at once to join the regiment; lmve you ever observed any in¬ 
convenience to arise from that ?—On his first joining the regiment there is cer¬ 
tainly great inconvenience, but that remedies itself by practice; 1 must however 
add, that no young officer is put upon duties of importance or trust until a probation 
of one or two years, or until reported to be qualified. 

1002. What is the amount of European infantry in the Company’s service in 
Bengal?—One regiment. 

1003. Would you advise the reduction of that?—Not unless some arrangement 
could be provided for supplying the numerous subordinate departments of general 
staff’ with warrant and non-commissioned officers. 

1004. Independently of that purpose to which you state that the European regi¬ 
ments could be applied, do you think it would be desirable that the cadets, on their 
first arrival in India, should generally as much as possible serve in the European 
regiments in the Company’s service before they are called upon to join the native 
regiments?—I consider that they would be all the better if that were done. 

1005. Have they any invalid battalions of sepoys in .either of the presidencies ? 
—They have two battalions of invalids in the Bengal presidency, but I believe on 
the Madras establishment more ; four or five perhaps. 

1006. Are you of opinion that when a Company’s officer attains the rank of 
major-general, it would be advantageous to the service if he were eligible to serve on 
the staff at cither of the three presidencies, and not confined to one presidency ?-- 
The three presidencies have hitherto been so completely separated from ouch other 
that 1 should consider the officer in the one, being required to do duty in the other, 
would go there under great disadvantages and entire want of local experience. It 
would also in that case bo necessary to establish one general system of rules, forms, 
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regulations and interior economy for the three presidencies, which was u!| 
jthen I left India. 

1007. Do yqu think it desirable that the Company's array should be »iade% 
army ?•—Yes, I certainly do. 

1008. In the event of such a transfer, would you propose to preserve the system 
of promotion by seniority in the Indian army as it now exists ?—Undoubtedly. 

1009. And in all other respects to keep that army distinct from the King's 
army ?—Entirely distinct, 

1010. Do you think it would be advisable that the armies of the three presiden¬ 
cies should be under the command of one Commander-in-chief for all purposes?— 
I think the details of so vast an army as constitute the three presidencies of India, 
the immense extent of country over which they are dispersed, and the difficulty of 
ready communication over such a vast space, would render it advisable that the 
three were kept separate, but with a controlling power given to the one Over the 
others. 

1011. Y ou have stated that you would think it advisable that the Company’s 
army should be made a King’s army; what are your reasons for holding that 
opinion ?—-Because I think it would dirt use a higher spirit of military feeling among 
the officers. The higher tenure by which they would then hold their commissions ; 
the spirit of patriotic feeling and consequent self-estimation as soldiers of their King 
and of their country which would then be kindled in their breasts, would add, 
infinitely to their present professional pride. 

1012. Would there be any greater difficulty in concentrating all the power in 
the Commander-in-chief in India, than there is in concentrating the powers in the 
Commander-in-chief in England, considering the dispersed state of the army over 
almost every country in the globe?—That depends much upon the interior regula¬ 
tions existing in the several armies. 

1013. How is the clothing of the army in Bengal supplied; by agency or by con¬ 
tract ?—The clothing is supplied by agency ; the material, that is broad cloth, 
is sent out by the East India Company to the clothing agent; and I believe the 
making it up is a matter of contract. 

jo 14- Is the army well supplied with clothing ; is the quality good and the quan¬ 
tity sufficient ?■—I think that the quality might be improved, and the fit particularly 
might be improved. The Bengal army is, I consider, indifferently clothed; the 
Madras and Bombay much better. 

1015. Are you aware that at Madras the anny is supplied by contract?—I ara 
not aware. 

1016. Have yon understood that at Madias it is superior to Bengal? — It is 
made up in a superior manner. 

1017. How is it that the fitting is better managed at Madras than at Bengal ?— 
I think they have paid more attention to it, and they have not been so much 
shackled with regard to expense. On the Bengal side there is more attention paid 
to the sayings of the off-reckoning fund, and the clothing is thus very naturally not 
equal to that of Madras or Bombay. 

1018. Are the off-reckonings greater at Bengal than at Bombay and Madras?— 
The Bengal presidency furnishes a greater surplus sum for dividend than the others 
proportionally; but the funds of the three presidencies are joined for general and 
equal division among their colonels of regiments. 

1019. Will you have the gooduess to state the constitution of the military board 
in Bengal ? — Since I left India, in 1828, a very considerable change has taken place 
in the constitution of the military board, when I left India the military board 
consisted of the Commandcr-in-chief, as president, the general officer commanding 
the presidency division, the military auditor-general, the chief engineer, the com¬ 
mandant of artillery, the adjutant-general and the quartermaster-general, as mem¬ 
bers, with a secretary and assistants. 

1020. What were the general duties of that board? — The duties of that board 
consisted in a general superintendence of the ordnance, the barrack and the com¬ 
missariat departments of the army; the arsenals were under their control,, and 
generally speaking, the whole military stores and materiel of the army. 

1021. Do you consider that the duty could be properly comlucted by-a hoard 
composed of officers having each of them departments of their own which required 
almost their exclusive attention r—No, I certainly do not; I considered it to be it) 
my own case a duty Which I seldom could find leisure to attend to in an efficient 
manner. Vast loads of papers on all subjects were circulated to the members; but 
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fejtlie adjutant-general never had time to look leisurely and attentively into 
jets of them, certainly not into the calculations at all. 

. .^A/Was the duty done by discussion at the board or individually; was the 
parcelled out to different individuals composing that board ?— -The busiuess 
was done by a weekly meeting at the board; where papers were read by the secre - 
tary, ami matters discussed ; and, as I said before, a vast mass of public papers was 
also circulated by the secretary, for the perusal of the members, and for recording 
such minutes as they chose to make on the several subjects. 

< 1023. Did all requisitions for the various services connected with the duties of 
the military board come before that board, such as the requisitions for stores,, 
requisitions for additional assistance in the various departments of the ordnance, 
and the barracks, and in the gun-carriage department ?— All was done by requi¬ 
sition to the military board, without whose permission no stores could be supplied, 
nor additional assistance given; the materials were entirely under their control. 

1024. Did all estimates for works and repair of fortresses and of barracks come 
before the military board also ? — Always. 

1025. Did all inventions connected with carriages and the improvements of artil¬ 
lery and of guns of every description come before the military board - Yes. 

1026. Do not you consider that duties of this nature would require a separate 
department in itself, in order to consider them fully, and to go properly into the 
details of such a vast department of business?—I consider that the commandant of 
artillery, the chief engineer and the auditor-general were very properly members 
of that board, for besides being peculiarly and professionally qualified, they could 
find leisure for the performance of these duties ; but with regard to the adjutant- 
general and the quartermaster-general, their time was so occupied with the vast 
details of their own departments, that 1 do not think that they possibly could have 
bestowed that attention to the duties of the military board that was desirable for 
a due performance of them, 

Colonel John Munro , called in ; and Examined. 

1027. HOW long have you been in the Company’s service ?—- About 41 years; Colonel J. Munro. 

I went out in 1791 to India. - 

1028. What appointment have you held?— In 1794 I was made adjutant of 
a hattalion of sepoys ; in 1 796, quartermaster of brigade : in 1799, brigade-major 
of a division employed upon service in the Northern Cirears ; in 1800, I was 
appointed secretary of the military board of Madras, and in the same year I went 
as brigade-major to the southern districts, under the command of the adjutant- 
general of the army, Colonel Agnew ; in 1801, I was appointed secretary tq&the 
Commander-in-chief; in 1803, deputy quartermaster-general of the army ; in 1806, 
quartermaster-general of the army ; then Persian interpreter to the army; and in 
18 t o, resident at the court of Travancore and Cochin, which is the last office I held 
in India, 

1029. Those services have boon chiefly if not entirely in the presidency of 
Madras, have they not?—Entirely; 1 have been at Bengal and Bombay, but not 
on military duty. 

1030. When did you last leave India?—In 1825; I came home in 1819, but 
went out again. 

1031. From the appointments you have held, you must have a very good oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking as to the discipline, spirit and efficiency of the native army ; will 
you be good enough to state your opinion on those heads?—In all those points the 
spirit, discipline and efficiency of the army have varied very much at different periods 
of our military history in India; the constitution of the army itself, both European 
end native, has experienced repeated changes at certain periods of our history. The 
native troops have been distinguished by the most unshaken fidelity to the British 
interests, even in circumstances of great difficulty and distress to themselves ; and 
at other periods instances of a very different character have occurred. 

1032. Have you observed any difference in those respects in sepoys from different 
districts of the same presidency ? — A less marked difference in latter times ; for¬ 
merly the sepoys enlisted in the Carnatic were generally considered as more faithful, 
and also as better soldiers than the men enlisted in the Northern Cirears, who very 
frequently deserted in great numbers when their corps were moved.to the southern 
districts of the presidency. Latterly, however, this has not been the case, and the 
whole of the men recruited in all the several districts, may be considered as 
animated with the same feeling and spirit. 
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1033. Are the native soldiers, as such, in a better condition than ' 
icscription of porsonsout of the service?—I should consider that tbeycertair 
ipeciaHy since the subversion of the Nabob’s government. 

1034. lias any difficulty been found in recruiting the army and completing the 
establishments?—Not at present, hut at one period of time, just before the conquest 
of Mysore, there was very great difficulty found in procuring recruits, and in main¬ 
taining the battalions in a complete state; the desertions were very frequent: this 
was a cause that induced the Madras government, with the sanction of the Court of 
Directors, to increase the pay of the native troops at Madras from five rupees to 
seven rupees a month ; an increase, however, which did not take place until 1800, 
after the conquest of Mysore ; and this has produced a difference between tho pay 
of the Madras and Bengal sepoys which exists to the present moment. 

1035. Does that difference exist when the armies of the three presidencies are 
brought together ?—■ I believe it did until.,.the time that I left India. 

103d. Are tho general habits of the native soldier well calculated for the service ? 
—I think they are extremely so; and perhaps at Madras better for all the kinds of 
service to which the native troops may be called, such as embarkation on foreign 
expeditions, than the Bengal sepoys. 

1037. From what does that arise?—Because the Bengal sepoys are men of 
a higher caste, and 'they object to go to sea. 

1038. Are there any feelings of preference given to any particular arm of service, 
the cavalry, the infantry, or the artillery?—Cavalry of course is preferred. 

1339. In what arm do you consider the sejioy most efficient; as an artilleryman, 
a cavalryman, or infantry soldier?—I should think they are equally efficient in the 
three services; but perhaps less so in the artillery than in either of the others. 

1040. What are the pay and allowances of a sepoy at Madras, in comparison w ith 
the wages of labour and the prices of subsistence?—I should suppose, in comparison 
with the prices of labour generally in the country, that their pay is superior. With 
regard to the servants of Europeans, it may be considered pretty much upon an 
equality with the wages usually given to them. 

1041. Is there any difference of pay or allowances between the King’s and Com¬ 
pany’s troops in India?—I am not aware at present of any difference with respect 
to the officers, excepting that, the King’s officers do not receive tent allowance in 
time of peace; this is, however, now the case with the officers of the Company’s 
European troops. 

1042. Is there a difference between the pay and allowances of the sepoy in the 
three presidencies ?—There is. I mentioned the increase of the pay to the troops 
at Madras in 1800, occasioned by the extreme difficulty of procuring recruits, and 
I understand that the Madras rates of pay were afterwards adopted at Bombay. 

1043. Is that difference a matter of complaint or discontent ?—I should think 
only when the troops arc employed together ; but then it does not subsist by the 
late regulation; however, I have understood that the Bengal sepoys on some occa¬ 
sions have stated as a grievance, the superior pay received at all times by the Bombay 
and Madras sepoys. 

1044. Do the European officers in native regiments live much with the men?— 
Of course not. 

1045. Is the more minute superintendence left to the sepoy officers?—Necessarily 
very much, from the habits of the men. 

1046. Do you think the native officers are sufficiently encouraged ?—Judging 
from their conduct hitherto, I should say not; because on ail occasions of mutiny 
or revolt they are always the ringleaders, almost always the instigators. 

1047. Are there any additional advantages which you would recommend being 
given to them?—A further increase of pay might be given to a few officers, for at. 
present, when a native officer arrives at the rank of a native soubahdar, all future 
advancement is precluded. 

1048. Would you recommend that they should be admitted to a higher pay after 
so many years service ?—Unquestionably; I think it would be a very desirable 
arrangement. 

1049. Do you think the pay and allowances of the Company’s Europeans officers 
are sufficient, in their several ranks at the three presidencies, for the expenses they 
are subject to ?—I do. I do not think there would be any advantage in increasing 
the pay or allowances of the lower ranks of officers; the object is to increase the 
emolument* of the higher, to hold out hopes and expectations to the lower ranks of 
officers on obtaining higher rank. 

1050. What 
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What is your opinion of establishing different rates of allowances in the field 
iaht/onment ? — On every military principle the allowances ought to be higher 
l than in garrison, because officers are unavoidably subjected to consider- 
tCrease of expense our taking the field, and that has been a principle followed 
TiOdadras. 

1051. Are you aware what is the corresponding expense between an European 
regiment and a native regiment of cavalry or infantry ?—I am not aware; it is a matter 
of calculation entirely; I cannot state specifically what the difference is. 

1052. Will a native regiment bring more effectives into the field than an European 
regiment?—With regard to numbers certainly, oecause they are less subject, to 
illness. 

j 053. What number of European officers do you consider absolutely necessary to 
be present doing duty with a regiment of sepoys, cavalry or infantry?—At least one 
officer to every company in the Held, perhaps more, besides a commanding officer 
and staff. 

1054. Has inconvenience arisen from the number of officers taken from native 
regiments for employment on the staff*? — Certainly ; there has been frequently 
a great deficiency of officers doing duty with their corps. 

1055- Can you suggest any plan by which that inconvenience might be 
obviated ?—Several plans have been suggested ; one, for instance, of forming separate 
skeleton corps, which I consider to be a very unmilitary plan, and extremely difficult 
of execution : for instance, a skeleton regiment must be composed of the same 
number of officers in the several ranks as the other regiments, in order to have the 
same chance of promotion with them ; as a regular regiment consists of five captains, 
eight lieutenants and four ensigns, and as most of the officers absent on staff duty 
and furlough are from the higher ranks, it would be almost impracticable to form 
skeleton regiments that should supply the exact number absent, because there are 
probably as many captains absent as lieutenants and ensigns; then with regard to the 
military principles, the officers of the skeleton regiments would have no coqis of men 
to which they would be permanently attached ; they would be movable from one 
regiment to another of the regular army, according to the casualties of the service, 
and therefore would have no motive to attach themselves to any particular corps, or 
make themselves acquainted with the character of the men belonging to the corps to 
which they were only temporarily attached. 

1056. Would you think it desirable to have a general order, permitting a certain 
number of officers only to be absent from each regiment on the staff?—I should think 
not} that would limit the field of selection to the commander-in-chief and govern¬ 
ment, of officers fit for staff situations} if there should be a deficiency of officers in 
any particular regiment to a considerable extent, officers might be appointed with- -as 
much propriety to supply that deficiency from a regular regiment, where there was 
a greater number of officers, as from a skeleton regiment. 

1057. I 3 that the plan that you would most recommend ?•— I would propose, if 
the deficiency is now found to exist, an increase of the officers in the regular 
regiments. 

1058. As head of the quartermaster-general's department in Madras, what number 
of officers had you under you in that office?—It varied at particular periods; I had 
a deputy quartermaster-general, two assistant quartermasters, and an assistant at each 
division of the army. 

1059. ^ necessary that an officer should have done regimental duty with 
troops before he is allowed to hold a staff situation?—It is; instances have occurred 
of persons being appointed to staff situations who have never joined a regiment, but 
they are exceedingly rare, and are not likely to recur. 

1060. Is it not essential for the interests of the service that a rule should exist, 
preventing any officer going on the staff until he has done regimental duty for at 
least two years ?— Unquestionably. 

1063. Instead of skeleton corps, would it not be desirable to add a captain and 
subaltern to each regiment?—A certain proportion to meet the wants of the army, 
according to the discretion of the government. I believe there are more officers 
now present for duty than formerly, because there was frequently a deficiency of 
ensigns; at present the regiments are complete, and therefore there are more 
officers actually doing regimental duty than at any time when I was in India ; but it 
would still be desirable to increase them. 

iod2. Are the casualties, from employment on the staff, and from furlough, and 
from sickness, at times very great in European regiments ?—Yes, they are. 
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1063. Is there a fair proportion of commands and staff appointments j 
2 King’s service and to the Company’s service ill the several ranks ?—Com 

end staff appointments must be considered very different from each other" 
general it is a complaint of the Company’s army, that on service in the field the 
superior commands are given generally to the King’s officers. Staff'appointments, 
on the contrary, are the reverse, and must necessarily continue so under the 
present constitution of the service. 

1064. As you desire some additional advantage being given to the native officer, 
would you recommend the occasional appointment of a native officer on the staff 
of 4 general officer ?—I think it would be certainly desirable; I know that it would 
be very gratifying to the native officers themselves. 

10C5. Are they fit for any situation in either the adjutant-general's or quarter¬ 
master-general’s department?—In the quartermaster-generals department there is 
a corps of guides having ranks in some degree corresponding to the native officers 
in the other branches of the army. I think that native officers might be attached 
to both these departments with advantage to the service; appointments of that 
nature are always gratifying to the feelings of the native officers. 

1066. In the event of native officers being appointed to situations as aides-de- 
camp, would there he any difficulty in living with the other officers upon the staff? 
—They never would associate at table; they might occasionally sit down at break¬ 
fast, but they would not dine together upon meat. 

1067. Are the pay and allowances on the staff the same to the King’s officers as 
to the Company’s officers ?—I believe they are ; with the aides-de-camp and brigade- 
majors. I think, exactly the same. 

1068. Is the crime of desertion frequent among the sepoys in the presidency of 
Madras?—Not latterly. 

1069. Are furloughs frequently given to officers and men in native regiments ?— 
The number is limited by regulation. 

1070. Could it with advantage to the service, in your opinion, be added to ?—• 
It is matter of internal regulation, that will depend very much upon the discretion 
of the Commander-in-chief. I believe there will be no inconvenience whatever in 
increasing the number. 

1071. Do you think that it would be advantageous to make a regulation by which 
the pay of the sepoy should be increased according to the rank of service, beginning 
with a lower pay ?—I think, if a very few, both officers and men, received a higher 
rate of pay after a considerable period of service, it might be of advantage in in¬ 
ducing them to remain longer with their regiments, but it should not apply to a 
great number, 

1072. The Committee have been informed, that in the opinion of some officers 
of great experience in India, it would be advisable to make this alteration in the 
regulations with regard to enlistment, that the sepoy should he enlisted under 
a lower pay and allowance than that which he now receives, with a view of increasing 
that, according to the rate of service; should you think such an arrangement 
desirable?—It is one that I have not fully considered. At present, with the 
battalions of Madras and Bombay, there is an establishment of sepoy recruits upon 
half pay, generally sons and relations of the sepoys, who, when brought upon the 
effective rolls of the battalions, receive full pay. 1 do not know that any material 
benefit would arise from the arrangement proposed, except that after a considerable 
period of service, an increase of pay might be useful in inducing the men to continue 
longer in the service, for they are now anxious to go upon the invalid and pension 
list; but I consider it dangerous to touch anything connected with their pay, so as to 
reduce any part of it at the present moment; the sepoys are easily alarmed, and to 
reduce the pay of the younger sepoys, in order to increase that of the older, might 
occasion apprehensions in their minds of further changes ; but if a small increase 
were given, after a considerable period of service, I thing it might be advantageous, 

1073* The duties of the adjutant-general and quartermaster-general in Bengal 
are understood to differ from those in Madras ; are you aware of the circumstance 
in which that difference consists ?—For a long period of time the adjutant-general 
of Madras discharged almost all the duties of the staff; even the movements and 
distribution of the army were arranged by the adjutant-general. Afterwards, 
when the present Lord Howden was Commander-in-chief at Madras, he made the 
«noe distribution of duties between those officers that subsists in this country. 

1074. Do 
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f)b you consider the footing upon which those departments now exist at 
{to he satisfactory ?—Quite so j but whether the same allotment of duties 
^ /Bengal I am not able to state. 

___ Do you know what is the amount of horse artillery at Madras ? : —I under¬ 
stand reductions have been made lately by Mr. Lusbington’s government, and 
I am not aware what it now is. 

1076. Do you know how the clothing of the army is supplied at Madras ?— At 
present, I have been informed, by contract; there was an agency until lately, but 
I understand that ithas ibeen abolished, and the contract has again been established, 
which was the mode that bad been previously, followed fin many years. 

1077. Which should you consider the most advantageous ?—I have understood 
the agency was abolished on account of its inefficiency. 

1078. What is yonr opinion of the goodness of the articles that were supplied 
for clothing while you were in Madras ?—In general they were not complained of : 
sometimes they were badly fitted to the men; but they have been usually of a suf¬ 
ficiently good quality. 

1079. Are you aware of a regulation that prohibits the soldier of the King’s army 
from volunteering to remain in the service after the age of 30 ?—I am not aware of 
such a regulation. 

1080. Was that the case when you were in India ?— I do not believe there was 
any regulation of the kind. 

1081. Were soldiers in the habit of volunteering under those circumstances ?—• 
Yes, 

1082. Should you think it desirable that they should be encouraged?— I should 
think so. I remember a regiment in which the commanding officer endeavoured to 
bring home as many men as he could, and induced upwards of 200 to return with 
him, and they were very unequal to the duty in this country ; he was obliged to 
discharge them as soon as possible. 

1683. Would those men have been efficient for service in India?— Quite. 

1084. Would not the reduction of expense he very great, in saving the bringing 
of men to Europe, and taking other men out of Europe?—I should conclude so. 

10S5. You stated that there have been periods at which the general spirit of the 
Madras native army was far from satisfactory?— I may say, at some periods of time, 
of all the native armies in India. 

108b. When was the latest of those periods r—The latest period in which that 
dissatisfaction was very strikingly marked in the Madras army was a mutiny con¬ 
templated by the troops at Quilon in Travancore in 1812. The affair at 
Barrackpoor may he stated as the latest occurrence of the kind in the Bengal 
army. 

1087. Do you consider that the spirit of the Indian army has of late years mate¬ 
rially improved ?— It has varied at different periods; but if I may judge from the 
zeal with which the Madras army embarked for Ava, with scarcely the loss of a man 
by desertion, I should conclude that they are very much attached to the service at 
present. 

1088. From your experience in the service of the East India Company, is there 
any suggestion which you can propose to the Committee, that might have the effect 
of improving the efficiency or the spirit of the service in general ?—I should consider 
that the most desirable arrangement is to re-establish the regulation adopted in 
1 796, by which Company’s officers, on obtaining a regiment, acquired the rank of 
colonel, without reference to the King’s service, or the King's brevet. With regard 
to the men, they have very great advantage in the invalid and pension lists; and 
I am not aware immediately of any improvement that might bo introduced into the 
service, further than those which have been already adverted to. 

1089. Are the regulations of 1796, to which you allude, not now in force T~ 
They were objected to by the King’s officers, for a time abolished, and again re¬ 
established, with the important exception, that a Company’s lieutenant-colonel, 
after obtaining a regiment, and consequently the rank of colonel, is still com¬ 
manded on duty by all King’s lieutenant-colonels who are senior to him as lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel. , 

1090. Are you of opinion that when a Company's officer obtains the rank of 
major-general, it would be advantageous to the service if he were eligible to serve 
on the staff at either of the three presidencies* and not confined to one presidency ! 
— Unquestionably. I consider it desirable to view India as a whole, and that all 
our armies should be available for service at any one of the presidencies. 
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loot- If tbat wore carried into execution, would it not be necessary! 
the allowances of the armies belonging to the three presidencies ?—It 
desirable, uilquestionably. 

1092. How would yon propose that those allowances should be equalized ; by 
raising the lowest to the highest, or by depressing the highest to the lowest, 
or by taking the medium between them?—I should recommend anew arrangement 
altogether, by which the rdlowanccs in war should be made higher than those in 
peace. 

1093. Could such an arrangement, in your opinion, be made with expediency ?— 
I should think so; it has been in contemplation, and calculations have been made 
I believe by the board with regard to the probable expense of it. 

1094. Would not the efFect of making such an arrangement be that of lowering 
the present pay and allowances at some of the presidencies ?—In peace perhaps 
Bengal officers might receive less than they do at present ; but they would receive 
proper tionably more in the field. 

1095. Would the pay of a private soldier be affected by such an arrangement ? 
—No. 

1096. Do you think it would be desirable that the Company’s army should be 
made a King’s army ?—This is a difficult question, and not easily answered at once; 
there are advantages in the present constitution of the Company's service, and there 
would be many also in the alteration suggested. 

1097. What is the general nature of the country of Madras ?—Of every variety ; 
mountains covered with underwood, and very extensive plains ; the two ridges of 
Ghauts converge from the north towards Cape Comorin. 

1098. Can you state generally the proportions of infantry and cavalry attached 
to that army?—There were two regiments of King’s dragoons until lately, when 
there has been only one: in the Company's army there were eight regiments of 
native cavalry, and 50 of native infantry. 

1099. What native powers exist in that portion of the peninsula, independent 
of the Company ?—Absolutely independent, there are none. The Travancore and 
Cochin rajahs occupy the south-western extremity, near Cape Comorin; there is the 
Rajah of .Mysore, the Nabob of the Carnatic and Rajah of Tanjore, who have not the 
territorial management of their countries; there are a number of inferior rajahs and 
polygars scattered all over the territories dependent upou Fort St. George. 

i 100. Are those countries occupied by the Company’s troops?—They are all, 
except Travancore. I have understood that the Madras government has lately 
withdrawn the subsidiary force from that country. 

1101. With respect to any danger to be apprehended from those powers, is it 
not totally put out of the question ?—Unquestionably, in the present State of cir¬ 
cumstances ; but if any commotion or war were to arise, dangers might still result 
from them. 

] 102. You were in the situation of quartermaster-general?—Yes, I was. 

1103. Did you ever consider from what quarter the greatest danger was likely 
to arise with regard to the Madras presidency, in case of war?—From invasion by 
a foreign enemy, such as France. 

1104. Putting out of consideration all danger arising from invasion, or from any 
attack coastwise upon the land frontier, from what quarter do you consider that 
danger was to be apprehended of late years, since the Mahratta war ?—On the north 
tliere is no danger immediately to be appreh ended, because the Nizam is in a 
subsidiary state, and we occupy the Mahratta country contiguous to our 
frontier. 

1105. May not the Madras army be considered a species of reserve to the 
Bombay and Bengal armies ?—From the central position occupied by the Madras 
army, it has great advantages in case of any general danger being threatened to 
India, because the mass of its force could he moved to either extremity, at. the right 
or left, with more expedition than the forces of the Bengal or Bombay presidencies 
could be moved from one extremity to the other ; and if onr northern frontier Were 
attacked, the Madras army would, of course, act as a most useful reserve to the troops 
most in advance in that direction. 

1106. Do you not conceive that, speaking generally on the military policy of 
India, the line of operation that a hostile force would pursue would be the line of the 
Ganges down upon Calcutta?—It is difficult to state the line that would be taken j 
Bombay also might invite attack; Bengal would be likely to be attacked, as being 
the centre of the empire and the richest part of it ; but in other respects Calcutta is 
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LtJW extremity, out of the proper line of invasion for the attack of all 
jdngal, from being the richest of our provinces, and the seat of our power 
urces, would probably be made ah object of attack, because the most effec¬ 
tual blow would then be given to our dominion. 

1107. What quantity of force do you consider absolutely requisite for the 
internal duties of the Madras army ?—The present Madras army furnishes the 
Nagpore and Hyderabad subsidiary forces; it occupies the Northern Circars as 
far as Cuttack, the Malabar coast, Mysore, the Carnatic, Tanjore, the southern dis¬ 
tricts and Travancore. 1 should suppose that for the maintenance of internal 
tranquillity in those countries, and in order to possess the ability to assemble a force 
for operations in the field, the present amount of troops would be necessary, and 
that very little reduction could be made. 

1108. Jf you were called upon to reduce 10,000 men of the Madras army, at 
what stations would you consider it most advisable to reduce to that amount ?—• 
I suppose that we are precluded from reducing any at Nagpore and Hyderabad, 
because the subsidiary forces must always be maintained according to treaties; the 
reductions must be drawn generally from the rest of the country, according to the 
discretion of the local governments. 

uop. What is your opinion of the efficiency of the native cavalry, as compared 
with the King’s regiments'of cavalry, with regard to courage and discipline?— 
The native troops are in an excellent state of discipline, but of course the Euro¬ 
pean are always superior to the native ; our power depends essentially upon the 
Europeans. 

Uio. What should be the relative proportions of the European infantry to the 
native infantry?—I should say about one-third of European ; that was the propor¬ 
tion long observed at Madras ; indeed we bad sometimes rather more; now we 
have considerably less. I once conversed with Sir Thomas Munro on that point, 
and he expressed his opinion very decidedly that there should be that pro¬ 
portion. 

1111. What number of divisions is the Madras army divided into?— There is 
the Centre division, the Northern division, the Southern division, the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts, Mysore, Malabar, Carrara, the Travancore subsidiary force, the Nizam sub¬ 
sidiary force and the Nagpore subsidiary force. 

1112. How many general officers’and brigadiers’ commands are there?—I am 
not; aware at present; ail those commands are considered as general officers* and 
brigadiers’ except the Travancore subsidiary force, which has always been com¬ 
manded by a. colonel. 

h i 3. What is the pay of a general officer at Madras ? —I am not aware, but it 
is in the table of pay and allowances. 

1114. What allowances are given to the Madras army and what is the number 
of them? — There is a batta gratuity and tent allowance, horse allowance to staff 
officers and cavalry officers, and command allowance, varying according to the ex¬ 
tent of the command. 

1115. Ts there any allowance for fuel ?— No. 

1116. What is the constitution of the military board?— The military board 
consists of the Commander-in-chief as president, the adjutant-general, quarter- 
master-general, chief engineer, commandant of artillery and military auditor- 
general. 

1117. Do not the duties of that board practically fall into the hands of the secre¬ 
tary, from the necessity of the officers composing it dedicating their time to their 
respective individual duties?— Unquestionably. The Commander-in-chief ought 
to be the president of the board, from his authority over the army, but there ought 
to be attached to the lionid a vice-president, having no other duties to attend to 
than the duties of that board. 

11 1 8. Would it not be better to re construct that board, and put it into the 
hands of officers who had nothing else to do?— Far better. 
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THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN BYNG, in the Chaih. 



V. 

MILITARY. 


Major-General Sir Theophilm Pritzler, called in ; and Examined. 

19. YOU have served for some time in the East Indies ?—I have. 

20. At the presidency of Madras ?—At the presidency of Madras. 


22 March 1832. and returned home about six months ago 5 but during that period I came once to 


England for about a year, or a little more ; consequently I was actually serving in 
India about 12 years. 

1122. In the King’s service ?—Yes. 

1123. During a great portion of which you held high commands ?~I first of all 
commanded a regiment of dragoons; afterwards a brigade, consisting of my own 
regiment and two native corps ; after that I commanded the reserve division of the 
army of the Deccan. Upon that army being broken up, I was appointed to com¬ 
mand a field division of the army which occupied the southern Mahratta country. 
I then returned to England; and on going back again as a major-general, I was 
appointed to command the southern division of the Madras army, and latterly the 
Mysore division of that army. 

1124. Will you have the goodness to give the Committee your opinion generally 
of the discipline, the spirit, and efficiency of the native army ?•—I consider the 
spirit and discipline of the native army of Madras to be exceedingly good, and the 
corps, generally speaking, very efficient. The Madras army has, upon all occasions, 
shown its readiness to go on foreign service ; and whenever it has been employed, 
I think it has always acquitted itself well. 

1125. I s there any difference apparent between the sepoys of different districts 
in the same presidency?—I think some of the natives of some parts of the Madras 
territory are more active and better soldiers than others ; but, generally speaking, 
I think the whole of them are very excellent sepoys. Some are larger, others 
smaller; but I do not think there is much variation in their eligibility. 

] 126. Do you consider them equally good in all three branches of the service, 
artillery, cavalry and infantry?—1 think the infantry is as good as it possibly can 
be ; I think that the cavalry is good, but there is room for improvement. With 
regard to the artillery, I never myself had a great opinion of the native artillery; 
I always doubted the rendering them efficient, and, if it were practicable, the policy 
of so doing. 

1127. Are the sepoys in the service generally well satisfied with their con¬ 
dition ?—I think they are particularly so; because there is nO greater punishment 
that you can inflict upon a sepoy than to order him to be discharged } and desertion 
is very rare. 

1128. From that answer, are the Committee to consider the military service is 
popular with the natives?^—It is, most assuredly. 

1129. The sepoy soldier is temperate in his habits, and easy in his management, 
is he not ?—Particularly so. 

1130. What are their fceling9 towards the European officers in their regiments ? 
—I should say very goodvery much attached to them, provided they are properly 
commanded. 

1131. What is the bare allowance of the sepoy soldier in Madias?—-I am afraid 
I cannot answer that question without reference to papers. 

1132. As compared with the price of labour it is good, is it not?—Certainly 
high compared with the price of labour. 

11 33- In what respect does the pay or allowance of the sepoy in the field or in 
cantonments differ from that of the European, or the soldiers in the King’s service, 
either in India or in other parts of the world ?—I am afraid I cannot answer that 
question without reference to papers. 

1134. Do you consider it desirable that the European officers should be trained 
up with the sepovs through the different steps of promotion ?—1 think so, so long 
as they are regimental officers. 1 think the management of the sepoys and the 
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y widely different, that the sepoy officer is not calculated to manage 
Iyc the European officers to manage sepoys, regimentally. 
j.fjftwAYould you recommend then, that young officers, upon first going out to 
dhrfshould be appointed at once as sepoy officers, if they arc going to remain in 
that service ?—Certainly. 

1136. It would not be preferable first to do duty with the European regi¬ 
ments?—I should doubt it, because I think that the officers trained in the Com¬ 
pany’s European regiments have been hv no means their best officers, but rather 
their worst, when employed with sepoys. 

1137. Do you think the regulations of the service give sufficient encourage¬ 
ment to native officers ?—The native officers are not what they formerly were; 
they were formerly composed of what I should call native gentlemen; they arc now 
composed entirely of the non-commissioned officers of the corps who have risen to 
be native officers, and consequently, I think, they are sufficiently well provided for; 
the being a native officer is a sufficient reward ; and when they are no longer able 
to do their duty they are pensioned. 

1138. Is there much difference between what you call the native gentlemen 
and the description of persons who have been formerly non-commissioned officers, 
and have risen to the degree of officers?—We scarcely know such a person on our 
side of India as a native gentleman. 

1130. Is the pay and allowance of the officers in India ample for the expenses 
they are liable to ?—l)o the Committee allnde to European or native officers ? 

1140. To the whole European and native generally ; is the puy and allowance to 
officers in the Company’s service in India, as well as to the King’s troops, sufficient 
for the expenses to which they are liable at all times ?—It is certainly, but it is 
only just so. 

1141. You have of course served in other parts of the world?—Yes. 

1140. How do you compare the two?—Why, I thiuk the junior ranks can but 
live in India, and that is what they can do in other parts of the world. I have 
served in the West Indies; we have frequently made comparisons, and wc always 
considered that the officer was at the end of the year in about the same situation in 
India as he would be if he weve in the West Indies; he was ouly able to live, and 
that with great and rigid economy. 

it43. Would it be desirable to assimilate the whole of the armies of the three 
presidencies in nil respects?—The King’s, the Native, and the European armies of 
the three presidencies ? 

1144. Yes?—I think they cannot be assimilated too much ; but the distances arc 
so great that I should doubt the advantage of moving native corps, particularly from 
the Madras establishment, where their homes are, and where all their relations 
reside. 

1145. Would that apply to the other two presidencies ?—I only speak of one, 
because the native army of Madras is composed so much of families ; a regiment of 
200 or 300 families, and they all have their residence in a particular part of that 
presidency; and if you remove them from that you destroy the chain, and I doubt 
whether they would bear it; it would be like going abroad to them. 

1146. The allowances both to the officers and men are not the same at each of 
the presidencies, are they ?—1 believe not. I believe the Bombay and the Madras 
armies have generally had nearly the same allowance, though that of Beugal was 
greater; but 1 have reason to believe that the late reduction has brought them all 
nearly upon a level. 

1147. Do you not consider it desirable that they should be equalized?—Cer¬ 
tainly, as far as circumstances will admit. There are some situations where allow¬ 
ances may be greater or less thau others ; that has been a sad bone of contention. 

1148. Arc the habits of expense of the officers at Madras very great?—The 
officers in the Madras army are exposed only to the expense of their mess; all the 
officers in India must keep a horse to enable them to do their duty ; beyond that 
I am not aware that their expenses are much greater than in any other foreign 
station, except for servants. 

1140. Are the habits of expense more at Madias than at the other two presi¬ 
dencies?—I have always considered that the habits of expense were greater in 
Bengal than anywhere and the Madras and Bombay very nearly equal. 

1150. What is your opinion us to the propriety of establishing different rates of 
allowance in the field ana in cantonments ?—I think it is very desirable to have 
a different rate of allowance in the field, because officers are exposed to greater 
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expenses for the carriage nf their tents and baggage; if that was given tl 
in quarters as a consolidated allowance, they would spend it, and would nol 
means of providing what was required in the field. 

1 151. You have always been in the cavalry service, have yon not?—I have been 
in both services. I was seven or eight years in the infantry. 

1152. Do you consider the native troops good horsemen ?—I think they might 
be better. 

1153. Do they take good care of their liorsesr—I think not so good as they 
ought to do. 

1 154. Arc the horses that are provided, both for the King’s troops and the 
native troops, good and fit for the duty ?—I think they have generally been as good 
as were procurable ; but the Madras cavalry have suffered very much of late years 
from a very large proportion of horse artillery, which took from them all the best 
horses, and by the expenditure of them, left only the very refuse for the native cavalry. 

1155. The horses are provided occasionally from the stud, and occasionally by 
contract, are they not ?—There is no .stud at Madras; they are all brought down 
from the Persian Gulf by sea, and purchased by the commissary for the army. 

1156. What is the average price of the troop horse ; its prime cost ?—It rests 
entirely with the commissary; he gives various prices; it is hardly a question I cart 
answer ; but I believe the average is from 350 to 400 rupees. 

1157. Do you consider that the horses are better when they are undercover 
than when they are not under cover?—I should prefer their not being undercover, 
because the Madras army is so constantly employed in the field, that I think they 
would be injured if they were removed from that corps; added to which, I see 
no very great use in it, because I always found the horses in the Madras cavahy 
particularly healthy. 

1158. What average number of years do you expect a troop horse to last in that 
country?—The annual expenditure of my own regiment was not above seven per 
cent. I know that of the native cavalry at the same time amounted to about 
34, that is, for the loss of horses during the year 5 and 1 have heard, but it is 
only from hearsay, that the home artillery amounted to 28; but I should think 
the fair average would be about 10 per cent, taking the service generally. 

>159., Which service, the King's or the Company’s service, has the advantage of 
promotion without purchase throughout the various grades ?—It lias varied of late 
years, owing to the augmentation of the Madras army; the Company’s officers have 
the advantage of the King’s at present. 

1160. Without purchaser—Without purchase, and with purchase ; but this has 
varied exceedingly, and will vary again *, formerly the advantage was in favour of 
the King’9 ; the augmentation of the army has put it in favour of the Company’s; 
but if the Company’s army is not increased, it may revert to what it formerly was in 
favour of the King’s; at present 1 consider it at Madras decidedly in favour of the 
Company’s. 

1161. Which officers in the Kings or the Company’s service obtain the greater 
number of divisions or stations of command?—The division commands afe fixed, 
because they are given to the general officers. At Madras we have latterly had 
two King's generals and three Company's, besides tire Commander-in-chief. The 
commands of stations I think more generally are left to the Company’s officers; 
they have the power of removing the Company’s officers from corps to corps, and 
the King’s officers are obliged to remain with their corps. Consequently the Com¬ 
pany’s officers have the advantage, us they cannot move a King’s officer to give him 
a command, lire rank of colonel, which is now given to lieutenant-colonels- 
coinmandant, will bring them over all the King’s officers; they now get the rank 
of colonel w ith that of lieutenant-colonel-commandant, and from that date they take 
their rank of major-general ; the King’s officers do not. 

1162. Would it, in your opinion, be au advantage to the officers of the two 
services if the army of the Company was to be made a royal army?—I should 
say certainly. 

1163. Upon what principle could such a transfer he made ?—The native anny, 
in my opinion, must be kept as distinct from the European army as the British 
artillery is from the infantry and cavalry, because the officers require a different 
education. The Company’s European regiments are upon a very small scale, and 
might very easily be disposed of, and at present they certainly are only calculated 
to make indifferent sepoy officers. I should fancy the only way, if such nn incor¬ 
poration were requisite, would be to incorporate the artillery with the royal artillery, 
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h*ied service of that artillery would certainly be very beneficial to the 
Jarge. 

/Would you recommend that the three armies should he united, or would 
them to continue as three distinct armies ?—I think, for the reasons 
1 before stated, the sepoy corps should be kept distinct for each presidency. 

11165. Rut do you mean that the Commander-in-chief in India should have the 
sole command of the three armies ?—Most assuredly; because, by having* three 
Commanders-in-chief, which we have at present, (the Commander-in-chief in India 
commands the Company’s army only at the presidency where he is stationed,) 
three systems are constantly going on. 

1166. What number of European officers do you consider it desirable to have 
with each native regiment?—I think they ought always to have a field officer to 
command the staff, and one European officer per troop or company; but to have 
that number, a greater proportiou must be allowed on the establishment, to make 
a sufficient allowance for officers on the staff and on furlough. 

1167. What is the average proportion of officers generally absent from staff 
appointments on furlough ?—There are eight companies; that is, eight and the 
two staffs are ten, the commanding officer eleven ; there ought to be twelve officers 
present. I should think they would require at least twenty officers to insure twelve 
being present, which I consider necessary. 

1168. Great inconvenience lms arisen to the sendee at times, has it not, from 
a very great proportion of the officers being appointed to the staff in one particular 
regiment?;—It has been particularly so, but by the late regulations they are equalizing. 
They will not now allow the officers to go from a regiment to the staff when they 
have their proportion already there ; it is a late regulation, I can recollect a regi¬ 
ment of native cavalry under my command falling to the command of a native 
officer; but by the late regulations, the proportion of officers on the staff, and on 
furlough also, will be equalized, because if a regiment lias too many on furlough 
they will not allow an officer to go on the staff. 

1169. What was the date of those regulations ? —They were just getting iu force 
as I left India; they are about a year or* a year and half’s standing ; they are not 
yet in force throughout the corps, because they only take effect as the officers 
remove j they do not send a man from ids staff* appointment. 

1170. Is that regulation applicable to the three presidencies?—I am not able to say. 

1171. The officers, in time of peace, at the presidency of Madras, are notin 
receipt of full tent allowance, are they ?— I think the officers of the Madras army 
always receive full tent allowance, with the exception of the officers of the European 
regiments, upon the principle that the officers of native corps are constantly em¬ 
ployed in treasure escorts, and those sorts of detached duties which the officers of 
the European regiments are not, and therefore they have always granted to them 
the full tent allowance. 

1172. Do the officers prefer service in a European regiment to a native regi¬ 
ment? — The Company’s officers prefer the native corps. 

1173. An officer, on his first arrival in India, takes his chance whether he is 
appointed to a European or a native regiment?—He does; and in that corps 
remains till he obtains the rank of lieutenant-colonel, unless removed by augmen¬ 
tation of the army. They never remove them from regiment to regiment till they 
obtain the rank of lieutenant-colonel; then they are disposable. 

1 1 74. Is not the brevet rank of captain given to subalterns of 15 years service ?— 
It is, for the King’s as well as the Company’s. 

1175. Is that a measure of equal advantage to the King’s and the Company’s 
officers? —I do not think that it is of equal advantage, because it is perfectly local 
to the King’s officers, whereas it gives the Company’s officer a claim eventually to 
a brevet rank of major, and therefore it is a greater advantage to the Company’s 
officer than it is to the King’s. 

1176. Do you think it advan tageous that there should be one Commander-in-chief 
for the three armies, and a commander of the forces to manage the details- of each 
presidency ? — I should think it would be most desirable. 

1177 Would you in the same way recommend an adjutant and quartermaster- 
general for the three presidencies, with deputies at each station under them?— 

I think that there should be but one head of each of those departments. 

1178. For all India?-— Yes, for all India. 

1179. And deputies fot each department of each presidency?—Yes; of each 
department at each presidency ; but it requires a little qualification; the armies of 
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._ .h presidency are very large, anil would require officers of high rank i„ 
heads of departments; therefore they must be considered in a different j 
deputies in general. 

it So. Do you consider it a matter of importance that the officer holding the 
situation of Commander-in-chief should previously have served in India ':-—I think it 
most desirable, because he is half his time in learning the common names of things 
and places. 

m-8i. In like manner, if a person was appointed as a general on the staff in India, 
it would be desirable that he should have had previous service in India ?—I think 
so, certainly. 

1182. Have the officers of the Company’s service been ever in chief command 
in India ?—I believe only in consequence of the death of the King’s officer who 
has commanded ; the Madras presidency was commanded by Generals Bowser and 
Doveton after the death of Sir Alexander Campbell, and they may have succeeded 
in like manner to the chief command. 

1183. When the Company’s officers have obtained the rank of general, do you 
think it desirable that they should he eligible to service at either of the three 
presidencies?—I can see no sort of objection to it. 

1184. How long is it since you left India?—I left India last February twelve- 
month. 

1185. Are you of opinion that there is any practicable reduction to be made in 
any branches of the corps now in India?—I can only speak with regard to Madras. 
I am satisfied there could be no reduction in the European troops. A very large 
reduction has already been made in the horse artillery, which perhaps might bear 
a little more; and if the Madras army is not to re-occupy the Douab, I should 
suppose that the two regiments that were raised at the period when the Douab was 
taken under the Madras management might also be spared; but I am satisfied no 
greater reduction ought to be made. The duty of all the regiments is sufficiently 
hard. 

11S6. Do you consider it practicable that any reduction should he made in the 
staff of the army in any of the departments ?—I am not aware that any could be 
made. The staff of the divisions now at Madras consists only of the general officers 
of divisions, deputy assistant adjutant-general, deputy assistant quartermaster- 
general, paymaster, assistant Commissary, commissary of stores, deputy judge 
advocate, and a superintending surgeon. 

1187. Supposing, from want of funds, a reduction was absolutely necessary, in 
what branch would you recommend it to take place ?—I should say, if a reduction 
were absolutely necessary to take place, it should be What I have stated, in horse 
artillery, and a certain number of men per regiment. 

1 i 88. Do you consider the service i:i India preferable to a King’s officer to either 
of the other stations, such as Canada, the West Indies, Mauritius, or Ceylon ?—No, 

I do not, unless it is an officer of very high rank. 

1189. M },s ,fc ever comc t0 your knowledge that any regiment has been moved 
from one presidency to another, either a King’s or native regiment ?—A King’s 
corps has frequently, and there has been no difficulty about removing them. A 
native corps has never been moved except during war time, that I am aware of. 

1190. Would any inconvenience attend each exchange ?-—I see no difficulty 
whatever in the removal of the King’s corps. 

1191. Are the hospital departments in Bengal under a chief inspector of hospi¬ 
tals?—There is a medical board at Madras that regulate.' every thing, and a super¬ 
intending surgeon in each division. The Kings army has a deputy inspector of 
hospitals for Madras, and an inspector iu Calcutta. 

U92. Ihe native troops are in general much mure healthy than the King’s 
troops, are they not ?—Infinitely more so. 

1193. In what way are the hospitals supplied with medicines ?—X believe every 
thing, except the most, trifling articles, are now supplied from the commissariat. 

1194. They were formerly supplied by the surgeon of the regiment?—A great 
portion of the articles were formerly supplied by surgeons of regiments under a con¬ 
tract, but European medicines were always furnished by government. 

1195. Is much attention paid to the hospital establishment ?•—Very great atten¬ 
tion ; it is particularly well conducted, 1 think. 

1196. Hus there been much decrease in the expense? attending that establish¬ 
ment?-—! am unable to answer that question. 

1197. What 
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iut do you consider a healthy regiment of natives; what proportion ? — 
Very much according to the country in which they are employed ; 1 have 
;nts of 800 or 900 strong, with six or eight sick ; but I should make 

[ found the number exceeded 20 or 25 in a native corps, that is 800. 

1198. And how would the same numher bear to Europeans?—We have always 
considered our corps unhealthy when they exceeded 10 per cent., but they again 
vary Very much, according to the station in which they are. 1 commanded a regi¬ 
ment for two years, while it was stationed at Bangalore, and only lost 25 men each 
year out of 800. At Arcot, and in the field, we lost about 50 men a year ; and 
the greatest loss the regiment ever had in 25 yearn was at Trichinopoly, when first 
they came out, where they lost 70 men. 

1.199, What is the average loss of officers per regiment in a year in a King’s 
regiment ?—That has also varied very much. In 20 years in the 22d regiment, 

which I commanded in India, we only lost 19 officers, but I think the regiments 

latterly have lost a much larger proportion of officers^ the 13th dragoons, which 
succeeded the 22d. which I afterwards commanded, has lost above that number in 
half the time, yet they have been stationary, whilst the 2 2d was always moving. 

1200. In the letter which you have sent to the Committee, you complain of the 
composition of the quartermaster-general's department at Madras; in what respect 
would you suggest any alteration for the improvement of that department ?— 
The quartermaster-general’s department of late lias been furnished from officers 
as indiscriminately as taken for the rest of the staff, persons not scientifically 
qualified, persons who have understood nothing of the general duties of a quarter¬ 
master-general. 

1201. Has that, been only lately the case ?—There was an establishment at Madras 
formerly, which for some years has been abolished, (a military institution it was 
called,) at, which officers were educated and qualified, and then they rigidly appointed 
officers from that institution; since the institution has been abolished they have 
taken them from the army at large, and in many instances without ascertaining 
that from private education they were properly qualified. 

1202. Should you recommend that the officers of the medical department should 
be examined in the Company’s service in the same way as the same description of 
officers in the King’s service are?—I can sec no objection to it. Our officers 
undergo nu examination on every step of promotion ; the Company’s medical 
officer is examined before he comes out and never afterwards, ami therefore, if he 
is disposed to be idle, he gives himself very little trouble about his studies. 

1203. You say that the European foot artillery is not sufficiently supplied with 
officers?—No, it is not; because the native foot artillery, and all the horse artillery, 
are officered from them, and all the commissaries of stores are appointed from them, 
so that there were left very few officers for the European foot artillery, which is the 
most vnluable arm, and required the greatest care. 

1204. Is the European foot artillery in India altogether Company's artillery?— 
Altogether Company’s; the King’s artillery has been withdrawn for many years. 

120.7. In order to improve the organization of that branch of the service, you 
think that a larger supply of officers is necessary? —I think so, certainly. 

1 ao( 5 . Can yon state to what extent you think the increase of officers would be 
desirable?- 1 believe the Madras artillery at present consists of tw'o battalions of 
eight companies; if the native artillery are discontinued, I think those two bat¬ 
talions ought certainly to be ten companies each, in order to give the required 
quantity of artillery in the different divisions of the army, and to have a disposable 
force at the head quarters of the artillery. 

1207. Do you think it would be desirable to discontinue altogether the use of 
native artillery?—I am of that opinion ; but I think that the reduction should be 
gradual, and not made all at once, because it might produce a bad effect, the dis¬ 
charging those people. 

1208. Do you form that opinion from the inefficiency of the natives in that 
service, or from motives of general policy r—Both ; I think that they require 
physical strength for artillerymen, which the natives do not possess. 

1209. Are you aware what classes of men, whether Mabomedam or Hindoos, 
the native artillery on the coast are generally composed of?—They are mixed ; the 
horse artillery are principally Mussulmen, and the foot artillery are a mixture of 
both Mussulmen and Hindoos. 

1210. The clothing of the array at Madras is done by contract, is it not?— 
I believe it is; the army is well clothed I think; very fairly clothed. 
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• J 1211. Are the accoutrements supplied by contract ?—The governmentrlwl 
-the accoutrements, and the officers of the cavalry have a contract for furnish'' 
horses with saddlery. 

12.12. Are those accoutrements taken as much as they can be from European 
supplies ?—They are never European; they are all native manufacture, both cavalry 
and infantry, 

1213. Do you think it would be desirable that, instead of native manufacture, 
European manufacture should be employed where it can be?—d think it would be 
more economical from its durability. 

1214. The saddlery in the Madras army you say is all native?—All native. 

1215. Are you aware that that is not the case in the other presidencies r—Yes j 
I have seen some European saddlery in the Bombay array. 

1216. The commissariat provides almost every thing for the army, even to the 
horses of the cavalry; is that commissariat in any way under the instruction or 
control of the military authorities ? — Not at all; it is under the Governor. 

1217. Would it not be desirable that the officers in command at Madras, or some 
officer in command there, should have some control over the commissariat expendi¬ 
ture ? —I should think that would be an interference with the Governor. 

1218. You have been asked generally, whether you think there would be any 
advantage in encouraging the settlement of British subjects in India ; what is your 
opinion with regard to that ?■ — I have replied to that question without understanding 
whether it alluded to the general settlement of Europeans in India, or people belong¬ 
ing to the array only. 

1219. But take the question in its largest sense, what answer are you disposed 
to maker—With regard to the general settlement of Europeans in India, I am of 
opinion that no Europeans would do any good in India except those possessing 
capital. 

122a. What would be your opinion as to the settlement of discharged soldiers? 
— My opinion is, that there are few of them that would be able to do any good, 
and they would become a burthen on the public ; first, because in a tropical climate 
they could not earn their bread by labour; and secondly, because their habits, I am 
sorry to say, have been such, that when control would lie removed from them, they 
would become a very bad description of people. 

1221. You have said that yo* thought it would be desirable* to establish-an Euro¬ 
pean pensionary on the hills ; what do you mean by that?—There are certain hilly 
situations in our part of India, and on the Bombay side, I believe, but I am speaking 
ouly of Madras, the NilgEerry Mountains, where Europeans might labour a little, 
and which, with the assistance of their pensions, would enable them to live better 
than they now do in the Carnatic, and then their offspring would become a much 
more valuable race of beings than it is at present. 

1222. Arc the Commanders-in-chief of the forces obliged to reside constantly at 
the presidency ?—Their duty as members of the council confines them very much 
to the presidency. 

122;;. Would you think it desirable that they should be released from that duty ? 
— I think it is desirable that they should see more of their armies. 

1224. In point of practice, at present they see but little of their armies ?—Very* 1 
little. 

1225. Have you observed any jealousies between the King’s and Company's 
officers during your experience in India ?—I never observed any jealousies to the 
prejudice of the service ; but certainly feelings of that description arise at tiineap. 

1226. Have the Company’s officers, their fair share of high commands?—I dunk 
they have. 

1227. When a King’s regiment is withdrawn from India, is it common for the 
men to volunteer to remain there ?—The men are generally so disposed to do ; and 
at one period we left almost all our men in India when a regiment came home, 
which was very desirattle, for I think they were the most valuable people for that 
service, and the least valuable in this country : latterly the regiments have brought 
home a great many men. I think they have beeu too rigid as to the age at winch 
they took their recruits; they fixed them at 30 in the King’s regiments, when 
a man at 3,5 is the most valuable man that they can have in the country; and 
a number of men that were taken by the Company’s European regiment formerly, 
have been rejected latterly, because the Company found, I believe, that they had 
to pension those men for service in the King’s army, and they will now only give 
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aocorc^ng to the period they serve with them, and therefore the men 
libsed so t<rtransfer their service. 

Would it be an advantage, in a military as well as an economical point of 
view, to complete the King's regiments in India rather by sending recruits to fill up 
casualties than by a relief of the entire regiment?— I should think a frequent relief 
of the King's regiments in India would be attended with a great expense both of 
money and life, and the officers would certainly require some time to understand 
the management of their then in that country; but on the other hand, I consider 
tho keeping them too long in the country is equally prejudicial, because they would 
thereby lose their native feeling. 

1229. If tho India Company were entitled to an allowance from the Government 
for all those men who enlist into their service from the King’s, upon the regiments 
leaving the country for England, do you not think that the India Company would 
be very willing to take those men into their service at any age ?— I believe latterly 
their European corps were complete. 

1230. How are the Company's European regiments kept complete?—They 
receive a certain proportion of recruits annually from England. They were for¬ 
merly completed by volunteers from the King’s regiments as they returned to 
England. 

1231. They are not recruited by relief?—Never relieved. 

1232. Are you aware that the artillery have the choice of all European recruits 
that come to India, before the infantry regiments ?—I always understood so, and 
considered that to be the cause of the Company’s European regiments being com¬ 
posed of a bad description of men. 

1233. From whence are the staff sergeants of the native regiments taken ?-— 
Formerly they used to be taken from the artillery aud from the Company’s Euro¬ 
pean regiments, and very many of them from the King’s regiments, but of late I do 
not think any have been taken from the King’s regiments at Madras, but invariably 
from the artillery and from the Company’s European regiments. 

1234. Are they an efficient set of officers ?— I do not think they are. They are 
made use of more as clerks, and people who write and make out returns, and are 
not at all employed in the discipline of the corps. 

1235. What number of non-commissioned European officers are attached to 
a native regiment ?—Two to each corps, a serjfant-major and quartermaster 
serjeant. 

i23ti. How are courts-martial composed in India ; do the King’s and Company’s 
officers sit together in the same court ? — They do. Fof’Vne trial of Europeans the 
King’s and Company’s officers sit iu conjunction ; for the trial of the sepoys the 
court-martial is composed of native officers, directed by an European officer as 
a judge advocate. 

1237. Arc there any irregular corps in the Madras establishment ?— No, there 
are none ; they were all reduced at the dose of the last war. 

1238. Have the officers commanding corps the appointment of their regimental 
staff?—No. 

1230. With whom does that appointment rest? — With the Commander-in-chief 
»at Madras. 

1240. Are you of opinion that the officers commanding corps have sufficient 
influence in that appointment? — I do not think they have. I should doubt the 
expediency of their having the sole control of it; but I doubt whether they have at 
present sufficient influence. 

1241. Has the circumstance of the officers commanding-corps not possessing 

sufficient influence in the appointment of their regimental staff been, during your 
experience, a subject of complaint ?—It has never been made an official complaint 
to me, but it has been a frequent reply to me when I have found fault witn the 
want of efficiency of their regimental stuff. I have never received an official 
complaint. „ 

1242. Are you aware that those officers were appointed against the will of the 
commanding officers, or have not been appointed by their recommendation ?—I am 
quite aware that a great many were appointed in direct opposition to them. 

1243. Have you ever considered whether it would be expedient that the gover¬ 
nors of the different presidencies and the generals on the staff in India should have 
native aides de-camp attached to them ? — 1 think it would he useful to those officers, 
and I think it would be a very desirable thing so to employ the deserving native 
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Officers, for I never could do iny duty in the field without th^ssistance of 
/ of that description. 

1244. Have the native officers always risen from the ranks?—Some of the old 
native officers now in the army came in from local corps, the corps that belonged to 
native princes, but all the rest are promoted from the sepov rank. 

1245. When an English regiment of dragoons arrives in India, it is dismounted ? 
—It comes out dismounted, and receives the horses of the regiment it relieves. 

1246. Are the horses on which English dragoon regiments are mounted when 
they reach India, equally efficient to those which are employed in our service at 
home?'—Formerly 1 think they were superior; latterly they have not been so 
good. But there are horses in India particularly well calculated for all military 
purposes. 

1 247. The number of staff appointments is held by the general officers, is it not ? 

—Yes. . . 

1248. It appears that the number of general officers employed in staff appoint¬ 
ments at Bengal is seven, and that the number of general officers employed on 
staff appointments in the same way at Madras is five j can you explain the reason of 
the Madras appointments seeming to bear so large a proportion to that of Bengal, 
when the aruiy is comparatively so much smaller ?—There is only a general officer 
for each division of the Madras army. 

1.249. It appears also that the same observation applies to the brigadiers j the 
brigadiers in Bengal being 14 and the brigadiers at Madras being 12, can you 
explain in any way the disproportion which seems to exist there also ?—There is a 
brigadier only at the principal stations of the army where there are large bodies of 
troops assembled. 

1250. Are you of opinion that the number dotations under commands at Madras 
could be reduced?—I do not think they could \ with regard to the general officers, 
their divisions are very large. 

1251. The number of brigadiers in the King’s service at Bengal appears to be 
two and in the Company's service 12; at Madras the number of brigadiers in the 
King's service is three and in the Company’s service nine ; can you give any expla¬ 
nation of that disproportion, why so many more of the KingVofficers seem to hold 
these commands at Madras in proportion to the amount of the army than they do in 
Bengal ?—The only opinion that I can give is, that it strikes me that the King’s 
regiments arc more divided tmroughotit the army of Madras, which brings their 
officers into play, while the King’s regiments on the Bengal establishment are all at 
fixed stations, unmixed with the Company’s troops; we are mixed throughout the 
army at Madras, whereas In Bengal the King’s regiments are all along the river, 
and therefore not mixed so much with the other part of the army, and a Kings 
officer cannot be moved from his regiment to hold one of these brigadier 
appointments. 

1252. Is not Arracan and that coast under the Madras army ?—Moulmain is gar¬ 
risoned by Madras troops, which is a place that was ceded after the Burmese war, 
and that is under an officer who, I believe, receives brigadier’s allowance. 

1253. -Ami is Singapore also under a brigadier?—I am not sure. I think two 
regiments went to Penang for the purpose of furnishing the garrisons of Singapore,, 
Malacca and Penang. 

1254. What is your opinion as to the efficiency of the military board, and the pro¬ 
priety of keeping it up ?—I feel hardly competent to answer that, never having 
directed my attention much to it, but think the service would get on quite as well 
without it. 

1255. What is your opinion with regard to the efficiency of the local corps ?— 
There are none existing at present. 

1256. None at Madras?—Noneat Madras. 

1257. As far as your experience has gone generally, would you recommend the 
propriety of substituting regularly-organized troops for local purposes in every 
instance?—I think local cavalry are to be obtained very good in India for a war, 
perhaps fully equal to any you could raise in addition to your regular cavalry ; but 
I should recommend strongly the augmentation of the existing regiments of infantry 
in preference to any local corps; there is a native horseman in India who becomes 
very useful when directed by European officers. 

1258. What is your opinion as to the proportion that European troops ought to 
bear to natives in India?—I think that must depend very much on circumstances 
and situation. 
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put as aiyuapy generally, what proportion ought the European troops to 
t' tKe natives r™As an army in the field I am decidedly of opinion that every 
^', ?v hfigimeot' cavalry ought to have two squadrons of European cavalry with it, to render 
^— Hrtracient. 

1260. In what proportion would that he ?— The brigades consist of eight squa¬ 
drons, therefore that is one-fourth. 

1261. Then are you of opinion that it would be expedient or desirable to reduce 
the European cavalry, and substitute native in its stead ? —Most certainly not, 
because the European cavalry of Madras is at present (since , the withdrawing of one 
of our regiments) unequal to furnish its proper proportion; native cavalry could be 
augmented; European cavalry could not, without great difficulty. 

1262. Are you of opinion that it is of importance to give rewards and marks of 
distinction to native officers of the army in India i —Most assuredly, it is most 
essential. 

1263. Are you of opinion that sepoy boys belonging to each corps on the Madras 
establishment is a useful and necessary part of the corps ? — It is the most valuable 
part of’ the corps. 


Sabbati , 24 ° die Mavtii r 1832 . 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN BYNG, in the Chair. 


Colonel James Zirnond, called in; and Examined. 

1264. ARE you in the Company’s artillery service ?—Yes. 

1265. How long have yon been in it ?—I went out in 1794, that is 38 years ago. 

126b. Have you served in any other presidency but that of Madras ?—I have 

not been immediately serving at Bombay or Bengal, but I have been with the 
forces serving from those presidencies upon the different expeditions; I have been 
upon the service at Ceylou, upon the expedition to Egypt, the expedition to the 
Isle of France, upon the expedition to Java, anil 1 another expedition from Java 
against the Rajah of Palambang. 

1267. What is the comparative amount of the European artillery force with 
that of the natives?—We had no native artillery when I first went into the service ; 
it; was after the conclusion of the Mahratta, war, under General Wellesley, that 
the horse artillery was formed; and upon the same occasion, in order, as I supjxise, 
to lessen the great expense of European artillery to government, a corps of 
golondauze, or native foot artillery, were also raised. With respect to the com¬ 
parative amount of the European with the native force of artillery, it is as two to 
one, there being three battalions of European foot artillery, and one brigade of 
European horse artillery, one battalion of native foot artillery, and one brigade of 
native horse artillery. 

1268. Are the officers for the artillery educated at home for that distinct branch 
of the service?—Yes, they are now'; when I first went out to the service the 
officers were instructed entirely at the head-quarters of the corps, and formed to 
the service there. 

lqfip. Is there any rule for attaching the young officers, on first coming out, to 
an European battalion, before they are allowed to go to the native battalions ?— 
They are always first put to the European battalions. 

1270. Do the officers get promotion solely rcgimentally ?—As a corps of 
artillery. 

1271. How does the proportion of promotion bear with that of the cavalry and 
infantry of the Company’s service?—Sometimes one braneh supersedes the other, 
and alternately; but this is not considered a hardship, as it is the chance of the 
service. My own is a particularly hard instance of supersession, and it will 
illustrate the nature of the service. My own brother came out to the infantry 
service some years after me ; I was a senior subaltern, and in all the grades of 
a subaltern, captain and major, I was senior to him and a great many more. Upon 
the increase of the infantry, lie and a great many others superseded me as 
a lieutenant-colonel. When I got to the rank of colonel of a regiment, I would 
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ive attained nearly to my. old situation, hut. by a compraBwipe .with the 

uards, limiting the promotion of the Company’s officers - ‘ 4 b lieutenant-coforlel, 
regimentary, 1 am still a junior officer, although a senior colonel of a regiment. 

1272. Are you aware how the promotion of the officers is, comparing that of 
the artillery in the Company’s service with that of the artillery in the King’s 
servicer—I have not given my attention to it; lam not aware how it is,- but 
I suppose the Company’s officers have the advantage of the King’s artillery in 
point of promotion. 

1273. What is the comparative efficiency of the native and European artillery ?— 
There can be no doubt the European artillery are far superior; the European, is pos¬ 
sessed of a wreckless energy and intrepidity that the native does not possess; he 
acquires a knowledge of the object that his officer contemplates, and is enabled, in 
the event of the loss of that officer, to follow it up ; whereas the native in losing the « 
officer too frequently loses all confidence ; but as for the use for which they were 
originally embodied, I consider that they answer the end fully ; they are a force 
that occupy stations where artillery are absolutely necessary, and at a comparatively 
trifling expense when compared with the establishment of European artillery. 

1274. Are they, comparatively speaking, better for stations and forts than for 
the field ? -Undoubtedly j and for stations where it is absolutely necessary to 
have artillery, they enable the Europeans to be kept united and available for more 
important service. 

1275. Can you speak as to the comparative expense of the European and native 
artillery'!—I am not able to give a correct answer to that question; but the 
expense of the native artillery is very small in comparison with that of the European. 

127b. Are you aware whether the Rajpoots of Hindostan form any*considerable 
portion of the artillery of Fort St. George ?—I am not sure that they do ; I think 
they are chiefly Mussulmen. 

1277. Are "you aware that that class of men of the Hindoos of the military order 
are peculiarly partial to the service of the artillery ? I am not aware of that further 
than that they are partial to duty with horses. 

1278. Have you witnessed, or have you heard of the manner in which the 
artillery of the principal Mahratta princes, without any European officers, have 
done their duty in the chief actions in which we have been engaged with them, 
particularly at Assye and at Mahidpore?—I understood that they stood to their 
guns to the very last; but s til FI understood that there were Europeans with Scin- 
diah at Assye. 

1279. Can you inform the Committee what proportion of the equipment is 
received for the corps of artillery from Europe, and what is obtained in India ?— 
Guns and short, arms and accoutrements are supplied from England. Gunpowder, 
ordnance carriages and appointments are made at the Honourable Company’s 
establishments iri the country. 

1280. How many years’ supply of shot and powder is kept?—I believe there is 
no regular quantity kept to answer for any number of years; there is an immense 
stock of ordnance and of shot at the different presidencies of India. 

1281. With respect to the discipline of the native artillery, how is that as com¬ 
pared with the European ?—As it regards merely the manual artillery exercise, 
the native will perform it with as much precision as the European. 

1282. As to his conduct, what is your opinion of the native as compared with 
the European ?—The moral character of the native is far superior to the Euro¬ 
pean; the charge of 100 Europeans is much more troublesome than 100 natives, 
considering the trouble that the officer has to look after the discipline and moral 
conduct of the troops. 

1283. Does that arise from one cause only, or from a combination of several ?— 
From the nature of the men; the natives are a quiet, biddable race of people j 
and the European has habits that the native is not so much addicted to. 

1284. Does a material part of the difference arise from the tendency of the 
European soldier to drink?— It does certainly ; from this arises almost every irre¬ 
gularity. 

1283. How are the officers for the native artillery corps selected?—At the 
pleasure of the commandant of the artillery. 

1286. Does he exercise any particular rule in that selection, by considering the 
disposition of one officer better qualified for it than another?-—I should think so. 
When commandant of artillery myself, I was particular in giving attention to suit 
the officers for their situation. 
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M'rs, previous to their being sent to the native corps, instructed 
Country i —They have generally acquired a knowledge of the 

i there any regulations for the artillery service in India that you would 
recommend '—The Company’s cadets are formed in the early instruction for their 
profession at Addiscoinbe in a very able manner, and that education is followed up 
upon their arrival in India. In the government of Sir Thomas Munro, a depAt of 
instruction was established at the Madras artillery head-quarters, which has pro¬ 
gressively improved, and answered all the ends contemplated in its formation. The 
artillery orders issued by myself on its first establishment, and a later compilation 
of the system of exercise pursued at the depdt, are offered to the observation of the 
Committee. 

;v 1289. Have the goodness to deliver in those instructions. 

[The Witness delivered in the same, which were read as follows .•] 

AO. 

“ The Honourable the Governor in Council, contemplating the great advantage to be 
derived to the corps from the combination of a system of instruction that shall unite the 
improvement ol the young officer in the theoretical part of the education he has already 
received at the Honourable Company’s College at home, with the gradual development of 
its use, as connected with the practical parts of his profession, has directed the establish¬ 
ment of a depot of instruction ut the head-quarters of the artillery. 

et The course of instruction at this institution will, among other objects useful to the 
artilleryman, embrace the following: 

“ ist. To ascertain to the young officer himself and to his superiors, that the foundation 
of his school instruction has been understood by him, and also afford him a means of ad¬ 
vancement in the theoretic parts of the education necessary for the artillery officer. 

<( ad. To give to the young officers and the men who have not had experience and op¬ 
portunity, an acquaintance with the means to be used in particular situations on field-service, 
as relates to the conduct of artillery in the operations of a siege, and surmounting difficul¬ 
ties that artillery must meet with in a cotmtry where there are no made roads, and the 
natural obstacles of the country itself are great. 

‘'yd. The instruction of the young officers and artillerymen, by personal practice in the 
various branches of laboratory work, which comprehends, and is the best means of impress¬ 
ing upon the mind the nature of the materials and instrument* of the profession on actual 
service. 

“ 4th. To satisfy the commandant of artillery, from ftie report of the director of the 
depdl and his own personal observation and examination of the officers and men, that the 
principles of. artillery instruction are sufficiently grafted in them to admit of their being 
sent forth on the general duties of the service. 

“ The present limited extent of the building procurable for the depot of instruction will 
delay for a time the prosecution of the plan of government in all its branches j the director, 
however, will make an appropriation of the present laboratory rooms, so as to commence 
instruction in the first essentials of the institution, viz. the practice of the young officers in 
acquaintance with ordnance, their carriages and appointments, and in making drawings of 
them in plan and section, acquainting him with the different apparatus and their uses in 
branch field movement and battery duty. 

“ The non-com missioned will be required to show that they have a sufficient knowledge 
of reading, writing and arithmetic, to qualify themselves for keeping accounts and returns 
of ordnance and stores, and are. also perfectly conversant in laboratory duties and making 
up ammunition, port-fires, fusees, rockets, and all matters connected with the preparation of 
stores for field-service. A thorough knowdedge of this important part of an artilleryman’s 
duty can alone establish the claim of the non-commissioned, to advancement in the ord¬ 
nance of the service. 

“ It will be in this institution that the non-commissioned and privates will have an addi¬ 
tional opportunity by zeal and diligence to recommend themselves to the notice of the 
commandant of artillery^ and the periodical relief contemplated by his Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief, will give every man in the corps an opportunity of doing so likewise. 

“ A book of character will be kept at the depdt of instruction, and also in the office of 
the assistant adjutant-general to the artillery, by which means the commandant of artillery, 
when called upon, will be enabled to refer for recommendation to vacancies in the ordnance 
branch of the service, and the corps may depend upon the most impartial attention to 
desert, as far as is in the power of the commandant of artillery to advance the deserving 
soldiers. 

“ In prosecuting the contemplated objects, every young officer that has not been on 
detachment from the head-quarters of the artillery, is placed under the director of the dcp6t 
of instruction, whose orders they will receive for their attendance at the depot at the regu¬ 
lated hours of instruction, and that shall not interfere with their cantonment and regi¬ 
mental duties. 
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The acting commandant of artillery thinks it but fair to expliunjto the yoi^ _ _ 

.if the corps, that he purposes to submit to his Excellency the CSSwtuander-in-cffrp^ 
^commendation, that no officer shall be eligible to hold a regimental Bt«(Tappoin!niw 
he shall have been two years on duty from the artillery head-quarters. Under this expla¬ 
nation, the acting commandant of artillery desires it to be understood, that until the young 
officer shall be reported duly qualified in a competent knowledge of the duties to lie ex¬ 
pected from him, lie will not be detached from the head-quarters of the corps. 

“ The nou-coniraissioued officers off duty will attend at the depot two da^s in each 
week for instruction, to be regulated by the director, under the authority of the com¬ 
mandant of artillery ; and hereafter, more extensive instruction of the officers and men in 
general will be pursued. 

“^Artifiery Head-Quarters, J. Liiuond. 

“ St. Thomas’s Mount. Lieut-Col. Acts Comm* Artillery/’ 


1290. At what age do the young gentlemen generally join the corps of artillery 
in India?—About 1 7 or 18; there may be instances of earlier or later, according 
to their passing at the academy. 

1201. At what age do you take recruits for the European battalions ?—I think 
it is from 18 to 24. 

1292. Are the casualties great?—They are numerous. 

1293. Can you say how many per cent, you would reckon?—I cannot state* 
that with any certainty- 

129-1. With respect to the horses you get for the artillery service, are they pur¬ 
chased for you by contract?—The whole of the horses are purchased I believe by 
contrnct, that is, a certain sum is allowed by government for each horse j but the 
horses must be approved by the confidential officer appointed by government, or 
a committee of officers; a committee of officers of the artillery and of the cavalry 
are sent to the dcp6t where the horses arc kept, in Mysore, and the artillery 
are allowed to make the first selection, and afterwards the cavalry make their 
selection. 

129,5. Are you aware what is the cost of a horse for the artillery service, on its 
joining the corps ?—I cannot speak to that point, exactly. 

1 296. Are the horses you get well adapted for the service ?—The horses for the 
horse artillery are very well adapted ; they are strong, compact little horses. 

1297. Do they last long in the servicer —1 have not given my attention to 
that. 


1298. Have you served with the horse artillery ?—Not since 1799; I "’as the 
first that was employed with the horse artillery or galloppers ; but then they were 
upon a very limited scale. 

1299. IIow long is it since yon left India?—I left it in December 1826. 

1300. Was the rule of His Majesty’s service, to pay the soldiers daily, intro¬ 
duced before you left India into the Company's array?—Not that I know of into 
the Company’s army ; it was not so during my time. 

1301. Is the native artilleryman inferior to the European in physical strength? 
—Undoubtedly he is ; he is not possessed of the same energy. 

1302. Have you in the course of your service seen any of the golondauzc 
horse artillery at Bengal or Bombay ?—No, I have not. 

1303. Which gives way soonest under privations and hardships, the native nr- 
tillery or European ?—The natives will sink under hardships sooner than the 
European. 

1309. What is the comparison between them with respect to veracity and 
fidelity ? — I consider the natives are attached to the service as much as the Euro¬ 
peans ; I think the fidelity of the one is just as unimpeachable as the other. Attach¬ 
ment to the service was particularly evinced upon the occasion of the embarkation 
of the native troops for foreign service to Rangoon and Arracan; not a desertiou 
or a man absent from his regiment. 

1305. Is there any preference given to the artillery service over that of the 
cavalry and infantry by the natives?—I think the cavalry have a preference over 
even the artillery, among Mussulmen particularly. 

1306. You say the artillery service is allowed a selection of the horses ; are the 
artillery allowed a selection of the recruits when they come out from England ? — 
They arc selected in England for the artillery ; and even when the recruits come 
out for the infantry, if the artillery arc in want of men, a selection is allowed from 
those that come out for the infantry. 
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y° u a., selection also out of tbe natives engaged for the service r— 
itpre troops W& generally enlisted by the corps severally, and are mostly 
n recommendation of the native officers, and men long and faithfully 

service. 


Lieut.-Colonel Charles Hopkimm, C. B., called in j and Examined. 

1308. HOW long have you been in the service?—From my first commencement 
of going to the Royal Military Academy, 31 years. 

1309. You commanded the horse artillery in India?—I commanded the 
European horse artillery at Madras. 

1310. When did you leave India?—About two years ago; I have been in 
England two years. 

1311. Have you served in any other presidency but that of Madras?—No; 
I commanded the artillery in Ava during the Burmese war; there was a party of 
artillery from each presidency, and I commanded the whole combined together. 

1312. Have yon had the native artillery under your orders as well as the 
European ?—I have; I commanded the golondauze for a short period. 

1313. What is your opinion as to the comparative efficiency of the European 
artillerymen and the native artillerymen? — I am of opinion they are riot to be com¬ 
pared as far as general efficiency goes ; for particular parts, I think the natives arc 
perfectly fit, provided they are of a certain description of men, that is to say, such 
as were in our golondauze battalion when it was first x’aised ; I think they were 
most entirely fit for any common duty that the artillery could be put to, whether 
for light field artillery, or even battery; but I do not think, throughout the 
Madras establishment, that in the general way of recruiting you can get recruits 
for the artillery; this fell under my particular observation in 1826, and I saw that 
the men we then had in the golondauze battalion, were, in my opinion, not fit for 
artillery duty, from a want of bodily strength. The cause of the difference of 
fitness between the period of raising of the corps and its state in the year 1 8 26, 
was, that they had selected from the golondauze artillery in 1824 its very best men 
for the horse artillery; and to complete them, instead of doing as they did before, 
that is, get the recruits from Bengal, or select from the native corps volunteers of 
a superior description, they took any that offered. The first thing that I did on 
coming into the charge of the golondauze battalion was, to turn out a great 
number of unfit men; but I (lid not by any means turn out the number I would 
have done, if I had had my own will. The native horse artillery again, from the 
circumstance of their having been selected men, and composed of a superior class 
of men, are certainly competent to common artillery duties; but no native is, in 
my opinion, fit for the horse artillery, they have not strength sufficient to drive; 
it requires a very strong man, and not only a strong man, hut a man who keeps 
up his bodily strength by good and nourishing food; it requires great strength of 
muscle to drive properly ; I do not think that scarcely any native is fit for that 
part of the artillery service. 

1314. Having had tbe native artillery of the three presidencies under your 
orders, to which do you give the preference as the most efficient?—I never had 
any native artillery under me, except the Madras golondauze. 

1315* With respect to the native horse artillery in Madras, have you had 
them under your orders?—Never; my information is derived from one of their 
best officers, who was once under my command, who had served with me, 
Captain Whinyutes. My opinion is principally formed from his statement to me, 
given in confidential moments, when we have talked upon these matters. My 
opinion upon that subject is not formed from my own positive observation ; but 
with regard to tbe golondauze (the native foot artillery), it is formed from my own 
observation. 

1316. Have you been on service with the native artillery and the Europeau 
artillery together ?—We had in Ava two companies of golondauze, but they scarcely 
ever left Rangoon ; they were not very actively employed. I only remember once, 
and then they were found very efficient; none went in advance, Europeans only 
went. 

1317. In that service were there a great number of casualties ?—Certainly, 
among the Europeans; we scarcely lost any of our native artillery during the whole 
of the Burmese war ; indeed, we lost very few men in the artillery corps; we did 
not, I believe, suffer in any proportion to the other corps. 
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1318. Are the native artillery very efficient for tlie service|of station^ 

I should think they are for the common duties of a fort," that is to tav,J 
they are composed of a proper description of men, which, by sendiatg vrE 
for, no doubt could be obtained, as was the case formerly; but I do not think 
efficient men could be obtained upon the Madras establishment, that is to say, 
taken from the natives of the Madras presidency. 

1310. You are understood to recommend recruiting for the native artillery of 
Madras from Bengal ?•—Certainly; I do not think it is possible to get men of 
sufficient strength otherwise, unless they are procured from Bombay, where 
I understand they are equally stout. Some years ago, as far back as 1803, it 
was the custom to recruit the lascars of the artillery in Bengal, and we had officers 
that used to go as recruiting officers to Bengal for the purpose of picking up men 
to bring round for the service of the artillery ; it was from those men, I believe, 
that the Madras golondauze were first formed, in addition to men selected from 
the infantry, and that accounts for our having had such good stout men in the first 
instance. 

1320. At what age do the officers for the European artillery join you from 
England?•—Almost always at the age of 17; I think that out of 50 that arrive, 
yotf will not find a difference of six months between any of them. 

132.1. Arc they selected for the horse artillery by particular fitness, or by 
interest?—By favour entirely: they used to he selected by the officer commanding 
the horse artillery. When Colonel Noble had the corps, he had influence enough 
to select any young gentleman that he thought fit; and for his own sake be selected 
only those who he thought were most qualified. But of late years, I believe since 
his death, there has been a change; they are not now selected by the commanding 
officer of horse artillery; and in fact the whole time that I commanded that 
corps, I never had influence enough to get an officer appointed to it. 

1322. Do you send officers from the European to the native horse artillery till 
they are well acquainted with the country and disposition of the troops ?-— All 
young bfficers-joiu the corps as available for any part of it, and they are selected as 
"quicluy after that as the Commander-in-chief pleases, as vacancies occur. 

1323. As vacancies occur in the native corps, are they supplied from the 
European ?—Yes; but I am not aware of any instance of an officer being appointed 
to the native part of the corps, who had not been for some time with the other. 

1324. Were you in India when Bis Majesty's order to pay the European 
' soldiers daily, arrived, ami was it extended to the corps under your command?-— 

It was. 

,325. What were its effects?—The most demoralizing that ever I recollect; it 
was the destruction of every comfort that our people had, officers and men; so 
much so, that I entreated that it might he put off for a short time (more especially 
at the full-batta out-stations). The horse artillery was composed of four troops, 
of 1 5 ) men each troop; but only one troop, and the recruits for the whole corps 
as they arrive from England, are at head-quarters; the other three troops are away, 
one at Nagpore, one at Jauluah, and one at Bangalore. Those at Jaulnah and 
Nagpore are on full batta, and their pay is very large; I think that of a private of 
the first class is about 24 or 25 rupees a month. I believe the impression under 
which that order was made was, that the small sum which the soldier would 
receive daily would be too trifling to enable him to commit any excess. Now it 
so happens that the pay of an artilleryman is so large that it quite destroys the 
object for which the plan was established, although paid daily: yet when thus 
paid, it is too small a sum for their wife or their native woman to take away from 
them ; for the moment that a soldier on the old system got his monthly pay, if 
he was a drunken man, his wife or his woman kept near him, and the moment he 
received his pay, she seized and took it from him, and then returned him a certain 
allowance for his personal pleasures, this certainly as little as she could help, and 
small it was, if, aa was most likely, there was a family of children ; with the 
remainder she went down to Madras, or the nearest large market, and her money 
was then sufficient to enable her t.o lay in a stock of provisions for the whole month; 
for a soldier, in India especially, is the most perfect child in the world ; he is so 
completely attended to from the first motrient he comes out, that he has no 
idea of helping or providing for himself. The daily payment destroyed all this; 
it is such a trifle that the man will not give it up, nor can the woman attend every 
day to take it from him, she has other cares to attend to, and besides, if she gets 
it, she cannot lay in a stock ; and thus it will not gO near so far as if she received 
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f rg pay at once : and I have no hesitation in saying that I never recollect 
ijjlete alteration for the worse, as this order made in the horse artillery. 
two years before that time, although wc laid at head-quarters, besides 
itfp, all the recruits for the whole corps as they arrived from England, we 
only lost by death three men ; we scarcely ever had any man in the hospital, and 
drunkenness was little known ; but I do not think this order had been issued and 
acted on one month before the hospital w;is full, our men were constantly drunk, 
and more than one absolutely died of drunkenness on the spot. As I said before, 
I did get the order put off for two or three months, and. it would have been, 
I believe, put off for the artillery altogether, but the Company’s European regiment 
at Nagpore, when they found the artillery was exempt, claimed “ the same 
indulgence and exemption, ” as they culled it, “ from punishment,” (for the men 
all look upon it as a punishment); and I firmly believe it was as much out of 
revenge as anylhiug else, that' they determined to show the inefficiency of the 
order. Besides the demoralizing effects which I know of, and have already pointed 
out, in the artillery it imposes a duty on the captains of troops and companies, 
that I have no hesitation in saying no man can possibly continue to perform, so as 
at the end of each month to declare upon honour, that he has paid with his own 
hands to each man his daily pay, and taken from him , as paid, his receipt for the 
same ; the tiling cannot be done; in the field it is impossible. The duty of a 
captain of artillery is very heavy, much more so than that of a similar rank in the 
infantry; and I say it is impossible for a captain of a troop of horse artillery, in 
addition to his other duties, to pay daily with his own hands upwards of 100 men, 
and take a written receipt from each. 

1326. Has the same effect been produced upon the King’s troops?—This mode 
of payment may be satisfactory to officers commanding His Majesty’s regiments, 
but then the difference between them and the artillery is very groat: first, the 
number of officers in a King’s regiment is much greater; next, a company is very 
inferior in numerical strength to a troop of horse artillery; next, the amount to be 
received daily by an infantry soldier is much less than by an artilleryman, and very 
much less than by a horse artilleryman ; next, there is but one of His Majesty’s 
regiments at a full-batta station, although there is always half the horse artillery 
and a proportion of foot so situated. 

1327. Jt appears, from your answer to a letter from the India Board, that you 
have some remarkable documents to prove how few children of European parents 
born in India, reach the age of maturity ; will you have the goodness to give the 
Committee such information as you have upon the subject ?—When I was a sub¬ 
altern in tile corps, it was my custom and duty to go round the place where the 
Europeans lived, to see that they were comfortable, and had.got their houses and 
streets clean. In going there so frequently, I had an opportunity of seeing chil¬ 
dren in great numbers, of pure European blood \ yet long as 1 have been in the 
service, I cannot recollect above one instance where one of those children attained 
maturity. The circumstance made a deep impression on me, and for many years 
1 have made inquiries on this subject, but I never could ascertain that in any 
corps the children ever lived > if they did, many would be now bearing arms or 
in public offices. This struck me the more forcibly from the circumstance that 
many young men who have come out as recruits in the artillery, want to get 
their discharge, to obtain which, it is necessary a substitute should be provided. 
Now, if any or even a very small proportion of those children bora had lived to 
attain the age of maturity, there would have been no difficulty whatever- in gettiug 
substitutes; but 1 never knew or even heard of one single instance in the Madras 
establishment, where one was bo procured, or where a man bom in India, of pure 
European blood, ever attained an age sufficiently mature to be taken us a sub¬ 
stitute. I stated this fact to the adjutant-general at Madras, aud pressed the 
point on his attention; lie was struck with the circumstance, and obtained the 
sanction of the Comuiauder-in-chief to order that the European corps, King’s and 
Company’s, should send in a return of the children bom of European parents in 
India ; that return came, and was sent to me to arrange ; I have got the papers 
with me ; the corps did not however seem exactly to understand the order, and 
the returns were, I found on examination, very incorrect and incomplete, some 
corps have included children that have been born iu this country, and have gone 
out with their parents ; other corps included the half-caste children ; but however 
incorrect, it will still seem to show- how very few are living iu proportion to the 
great number that have been bora there, and how very few are still beyond the 
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tge of childhood. This return is perfectly correct as to th$ number nil 
iut it is not correct as to the number born, for it is, 1 believe, only witljm t 
few years that anything like a register of children has been kept. 

1328. To what do you attribute that great mortality among the children of 
Europeans ?—To the climate. 

1329. You have mentioned that some children went out with regiments ; does 
the mortality extend equally to them as those horn in India?—I should imagine so, 
or else there would be some of them living. 

1330. Do you consider the gun-carriage department, particularly as relating to 
the horse artillery branch, to be on the best footing it can be at the Madras 
establishment, or that it is capable of any improvement ?—When 1 left India, 
I could not imagine any plan could have been better than the one in use; but it 
has now been changed, and I am not prepared to give an opinion upon it. 

1331. What are the description of horses employed in the horse artillery that 
were under your command, and how far do you consider them as good and efficient 
for that service ?—I think it is impossible by searching the world over to get 
horses better calculated for the service of the horse artillery, than those in use with 
the Madras horse artillery in 1826 ; they are selected from the horses that come 
round principally from Arabia to Bombay; they are brought to Mysore, and from 
a lot procured for the service generally, those required for the horse artillery are 
I believe first selected. 

1332. Is their size sufficient ?—1 think so ; I cannot imagine any horse fitter 
for the description of ordnance we had, that is six-pounders ; our carriages are 
most beautifully made, and we had a most zealous superintendent, an old officer of 
the corps, whose sole duty was to attend to this branch ; and l suppose, that in no 
part of the world were there superior carriages to what we had in the Madras 
establishment. 

1333. What is the height of those horses ?—As near 15 hands as possible ', 

I think they are the best size for the horse artillery, armed as it was when 
I commanded it, from the circumstance, that they had only their work to do, and 
not themselves to carry ; a great horse has himself to carry, as well as to do his 
work. 

1334. Are the gun-carriages made in India or in England &—In India. 

1335. What wood were they made of?—Of teak wood, almost entirely. At 
Hyderabad, there is a description of wood that is sometimes made use of for the 
fellies of wheels, called the babool; but all those , made at Seringapatam are, 

I believe, entirely of teak wood. 

1336. Then those carriages that you speak so highly of were made exclusively 
of teak wood ? — They were. 

] 337. What was the weight of a six-pounder, gun and carriage ?—About 
14 cwt.; with timber and ammunition in the boxes ready for service, about 
a ton. 

1338. How many guns have you to a troop of horse artillery ?-—We had eight 
guns, but then we had 155 Europeans when I was in India. 

1339. Have you no howitzer ? —No, not permanently attached. 

1340. How many horses have you to euch gun?—Six. 

1341. How many horses have you to a troop of horse artillery ?—We had 225 
horses. 

1342. What was the establishment of men and officers ?— Wo had then 155 
Europeans as artillerymen, and three officers ; but since my quitting India they 
have been re-modelled ; a great reduction lias taken place, and there is now, rank 
and file altogether, only 102 men, so that each troop is reduced 50 men, and the 
guns are reduced also ; there are six with the troops at the advanced stations, and 
only four at head-quarters and Bangalore. 

1343. How many horses had you to each field battery r—We do not know any¬ 
thing by the name of field battery; we have not horses for the service of the 
artillery generally; the whole of our artillery, with the exception of the horse 
artillery, is drawn by bullocks. 

1344. Are not the officers and the non-commissioned officers of the artillery 
mounted ? — The officers of foot artillery are obliged to appear mounted, but it is 
at their own expense ; the non-commissioned officers are on foot. 

1345. How many tumbrils have you to each gun ? — For a six-pounder only one; 
it depends upon the nature and size of the ordnance ; we have only one tumbril to 
one gun. 

D 1346. What 
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rhat is th*e average rate of march-of your foot artillery for a day? — 
vq nrotrj Bepresent establishment of cattle, such as we have at Hyderabad, vre could 
''^reh r a^|ast I think as the infantry. 

7; Could you march 15 miles a day upon an average?—We could do that 

easily. 

134S. How many bullocks have yon to each gun ?—Six to a six-pounder, eight 
to a tumbril; it is all laid down in the regulations. 

1349. Was your foot artillery exclusively six-pounders ? the question refers to 
your field guns ?— No, we have every description of light field artillery, and we 
had i2-pounders; we lnxd six-pounders, we had five-and-a-half inch howitzers, 
and we had four two-fifth howitzers; the artillery of this description was never 
considered immediately attached to the corps, it was in park, and called for as it 
was wanted, that is to say, there was a park under the commissary, who had the 
general charge of the whole of the ordnance with the army, so that whenever 
ordnance was required for a particular service, the Commander-in-chief directed it 
being sent, in communication with the commandant of artillery, under whose imme¬ 
diate orders the commissary is. 

1350. Had any of the local corps any artillery of their own?—Yes, there was 
a most splendid artillery belonging to the Nizam’s force at Hyderabad. 

1351 - Was that paid by the Company ?—No, by the Nizam. 

1352. The question refers to the local corps under the Company’s orders? —We 
have nothing of that kind under the Madras establishment ; in Bengal I believe 
there are local corps, blit not. under the Madras establishment. 

X 353. You have stated that the guns are drawn by bullocks; what is the de¬ 
scription of those bullocks bred in the Mysore stud, which you have seen on service? 
—The work that the bullocks bred at Seringapatam did in Ava, was the astonish¬ 
ment of every human being that saw them ; it was surprising to see the way 
in which they used to drag two leagues of arrack on a mortar cart even, one of 
which upon a light cart was always considered a load for four bullocks. I think 
they are as efficient for the army as it is possible for any animals to be; they 
arc fed, cleaned, and taken almost as much care of as horses, and they are 
•almost able to do as well with them as horses ; and as to marching with infhntry, 
no infantry could, I think, keep up with them ; there is no road so bad they could 
not go over. 

1354. What is your opinion as to the policy of putting the Indian artillery into 
the King’s service instead of the Company’s?*— I do not think you could possibly 
render it more efficient. 

1355. Would it be a popular measure with the people ?—-Undoubtedly not, 
I think; I have turned it a great deal in my mind, and I cannot understand in any 
possible way how it is to add to the efficiency of it ; it might give more officers, 
and if so, that would be a great point gained ; but 1 think it is only to point out 
the want of officers, in order to have them increased, that is to say, that the Euro¬ 
pean artillery should not be left only w ith the same number of officers as the native 
artillery. I would wish also to take this opportunity to call the attention of the 
Committee to the returns attached to my letter to the India Board, showing the 
number of officers that have been found necessary for the service of a troop and 
company of artillery in His Majesty’s service (almost double those at present with 
the artillery of the Honourable East India Company), and to hope, that if not a cor¬ 
responding full and equal proportion is allowed, that at all events, the old rank of 
second captain, the same as in the royal artillery, may be restored, and one given to 
•each troop and company of European artillery. In His Majesty’s artillery, to 70 
men there are two captains and three subalterns; in the artillery of the East India 
Company, to 102 men there is only one captain and three subalterns. 

1356. Does that answer you have just given relate to the artillery branch only, 
or do you maintain the same sentiment with regard to the other branches in the 
army of India ?— I think the general feeling throughout the army at present is 
-certainly against the removal from the control they are under at present; but of 
course the satisfaction, or otherwise, would greatly depend on how the measure 
would be carried into effect; what security is given for retaining the advantages 
the army at present enjoys. To become King’s troops would no doubt be highly 
gratifying; but as Company’s, they have now certain privileges and advantages 
distinct from those of His Majesty’s seryice, that they would fear, if not imme¬ 
diately, yet very soon to lose, by the greater interest of officers from England. 

1357. What was the reason, 33 you understood, for changing the gun-carriage 
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.tablishment, which you have described as so efficient, ?—Economy : ^ _ 

superintendent of the gun-carriage manufactory, and there was a'mil 
commissary of ordnance ; and when the principal commissary of ordnaltan 
to save the expense of filling up his appointment, they made the superintendent of 
gun-carriages principal commissary also, and did away with the other appointment, 
and they gave him a deputy superintendent of gun-carriages, and they removed 
the establishment from Seritigapatam to the presidency, I believe from the failure 
of tile forests, and the necessity of haring timber from other sources. 

1358. Were the gun-carriages upon the same construction as our own ?—Not 
immediately, but very nearly similar; in fact, there is the greatest possible facility 
allowed to every officer of artillery to make any suggestion he pleases: he has 
only to send in a paper to the commandant of artillery; if it carries anything 
reasonable upon the face of it, the proposition is almost immediately laid before 
the select artillery committee, composed of five of the senior officers present at 
head-quarters, and is a permanent committee always sitting. If the plan appears 
feasible, it always has an immediate fair trial, under the superintendence and con¬ 
trol of the proposer* 

1359. YouEs was an European corps?—It was. 

1360. What is the average period that a soldier is effective for ; how Jong does 
lie serve before he is worn out r—The difference is most extraordinary. A horse 
artilleryman is much sooner worn out than a.foot artilleryman; it depends upon 
circumstances, I do not think it possible to state any exact period; it must 
depend upon how the man is employed, and his habits; for if he is a drunken, 
dissolute tnan, he is soon knocked up. Wo have instances of short, stout-made, 
well-behaved men, that, will last almost, for 30 years. 

1361. After how many years service do you pension them, upon an average ?— 
The orders arc, that any man, after 10 years’ service, is eligible to the pension or 
invalid establishment. If a man thinks he is not fit for field-service, he applies to 
the surgeon, who, if he is of the same opinion, gives in his name to a yearly 
committee of officers ; this committee examines the man* a surgeon being present, 
and decides what should he done. Any man, however, no matter what is his 
period, of service, is always entitled to be invalided or pensioned, if he has 
received any injury that prevents him doing his duty, ,when in the execution of 
duty. 

1362. Are the artillery stores good, and where do you get them from ?—The 
saddlery and harness are all made in the country. W hen 1 had the corps, I had 
a contract for supplying it, and I made all my own leather ; I had tan-pits, and 
the leather so made was of a very superior description. 

1363. Are the calibres of the guns at Madras, and the stores and carriages in 
general, the same as those in use at Bombay and Bengal?-—I believe precisely; our 
brass ordnance is made in Bengal, and sent round to Madras; the re-easting of 
guns is all done at Calcutta ; the other two presidencies aro supplied from them. 
The iron guns are obtained from England, as is the shot, shells, &c. 

1364. Are the stores so similar iu their kind, that if a Madras corps was serving 
with the Bengal army, the stores of the Bengal army jvould suit the equipment of 
the Madras artillery?—No; our gun-carriages differ materially. When I was 
first appointed commissary, 1 used to supply corps with their equipments; their 
pouches, belts, and such articles, were then all from Europe; but some time after 
the establishment, of the commissariat, it furnished country-made articles of a most 
inferior description indeed, and which, if the thing was; fairly and impartially 
examined, would, I really think, not be found so cheap as those from Europe; 
because though less in the first charge, they do not last one-fifth, of the time, and 
never look so well. 

1365. Do not you think that the perfect identity of the stores in the three 
presidencies is so important an object, that it ought to be accomplished at any 
expense ?—They serve so seldom together, that I conceive it is matter of very 
secondary consequence; besides which, the whole arrangement is different at 
each presidency. On the Madras establishment we have a commissary, who has 
the charge of all the artillery equipments that are not in immediate use. In 
Bengal, the senior artillery officer upon the spot has the immediate charge, so 
that the whole system is different; and I think that while they are a little different, 
and each responsible for the efficiency, k produces emulation. 1 believe there is 
a rivalry between the Madras and the Bengal army, which I think produces an 
anxiety on both parts to beat the other if possible. 

1366. In 
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/ I'll/the Burmese war, were not corps sent from the different presidencies? 
jnt/but King’s corps came from Bengal, with the exception of a part of the 
b/General’s body guard ; there were two troops of European Bengal horse 
and two companies of European foot artillery. From Madras there were 
two companies of golondauze artillery, and three companies of European artillery, 
with the lascars, and the whole of the prduance and cattle establishment. From 
Bombay there was one company of European artillery, without any guns. 

1367. Had you two establishments for the supply of stores, one for the Bengal 
artillery, and another for the Madras artillery ? —We had not only two establish¬ 
ments, but nothing could be given from the one to the other but as a private loan ; 
for the accounts of each presidency are kept quite distinct. 

1368. So that you had not only two officers providing stores for each of the two 
corps from each of the two presidencies, but you had two civil establishments con¬ 
trolling the expenditure of those stores ?—Of their own immediate presidency. 

1369. Is not that a disadvantage ?—I do not see that, it is, because the powder 
' that is made at our presidency is used by that presidency; the Bengal powder is 

used by the Bengal officers, and they think it the best; we use the Madras powder, 
and we think that the best. 

3370. Does it not make it difficult for one presidency to assist another?—Not 
at all; the commandant of artillery can always manage this by an order at once; 
all the guns are precisely the same, so that the ammunition of one would neces¬ 
sarily fit and could be used for the other. 

1371. Supposing you as a Madras officer had no stores, or powder or shot of 
your own, and there was a Bengal artillery officer with more than his compliment 
of powder and stores serving with you, by what official, channel would you get pro¬ 
vided from that Bengal officer?—The commanding officer of artillery would at once 

f ive an order for making any arrangement the service might require he pleases, and 
have done so myself in some eases; we were also always ready to supply the navy, 
both King’s and Company’s. 

1372. You stated that the troops of the different presidencies served very seldom 
together; how often have they combined together since the taking of Java in 
1810?—I believe never, excepting Aval, within my own knowledge; I believe also 
that the Bombay and the Nizam’s troops served together with the Madras in the 
Mahratta war of 1817. 

• 373 - Did they not serve together in Bunnah?—In Bunriah there were no 
Company’s native troops; they were all King’s troops that came from Bengal, with 
the exception of a portion of the Governor-General’s body guard. 

1374. To whom are your requisitions for stores addressed at Madras; to the 
military board or to the commanding officer of the artillery?—At each station 
there is a commissary, who is under the control of the commanding officer of that 
Station ; it is his duty, if there is any want or deficiency, to point it out to the com¬ 
manding officer, and with his sanction, to make a yearly indent upon the arsenal of 
Fort St. George: this is sent to the military board, who sanction the supply, and 
it is at once sent up to the commissary from the presidency arsenal. Then if any 
portion of artillery took the field, the commanding officer of artillery has always 
a controlling power over the ordnance officer. 

3 375 . Have you ever visited the powder manufactory at Madras ?—Frequently. 

1376. In what condition is it?—As far as I could judge, it is most perfectly 
efficient. It appears to have every thing about it that a powder magazine should 
have; its establishment appears to be liberal and good. Whenever powder is 
wanted, it is not left to the superintendent to send up whatever powder he pleases; 
but the powder is in a large magazine, and the artillery officer who goes for it 
selects at his pleasure from any part of the quantity. 

1377. Is the whole of the powder used in the Madras presidency made there? 
— I believe entirely. 

1378. Do you happen to know the annual consumption ?—No, I do not; it 
depends entirely upon circumstances. While the whole country is at peace, the 
yearly expenditure could be told to almost a grain, for each corps is allowed a cer¬ 
tain quantity for the use of field days and other purposes, so that the quantity 
issued is kuown to a fraction. 
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Major-General Sir Robert Scot, K.C.B., called in ; and Examined. 

1370. DO yon belong to the Company’s service?—I do, on the Madras 
establishment. 

1380. How long have you served?—I am a cadet of 1793, and went out to 
India in 1794. 

138,1. That is from 37 to 39 years?—Yes, since I went to Indio, 

1382. When did you return?—In 1828. 

1383. What situations have you held on the Madras establishment ?—I have 
held various commands that my rank entitled me to ; and latterly I have been 
employed in the Political as well, as the Military department. 

1384. Have you in any of your commands had the King’s troops under your 
orders ?—Yes, 1 have. 

1385. What is your opinion as to the discipline, spirit and efficiency of the 
native army ?—Does the question refer to the time when I quitted India, or to any 
particular period, or throughout the whole course of my service ? 

1386. Throughout the whole course, generally speaking; and if any alterations 
have taken place since you entered the service, it will be desirable to mention 
them ?—I think the spirit of the army has, in general, been every thing that was 
desirable, but affected in a small degree, at different times, by particular circum¬ 
stances. Its efficiency, I conceive, has at all times been equal to the calls made on 
it; and its discipline has been very good, although I think that has also varied 
from particular circumstances. 

1387. You have had all branches of the native troops under your orders: — 

I have. ^ , 

1388- Do Ihey particularly excel, either in artillery, cavalry or infantry; aud in 
which branch do you give the preference to them as soldiers. I allude to the pre¬ 
sidency of Madras?—My. answer will refer to the presidency of Madras. Upon 
the whole, to the infantry; but beiug an infantry officer myself, I perhaps may 
speak under some prejudice. I think the discipline of the infantry, as far as I have 
been capable of judging, has iu general been better than that of the cavalry. As to 
the artillery, for a long period of time after I entered the service, we had no native 
artillery ; but constituted as it is now, I believe it is very efficient, ami animated 
by the best spirit; and 1 know the natives in general who belong to the artillery 
service, have a greater esprit de corps than can be said to belong to the other 
branches of the armies in India, making it a point of honour with them to remain 
with their guns to the last, even when deserted by the other arms. 

1389. Have any of the native corps from the other presidencies been under your 
orders 't—r Yes, they have at different times. 

1390. Does the same opinion extend to them, which you have given respecting 
the troops of the Madras presidency?—As far as circumstances render it applicable. 
Bombay laid no native cavalry until of late ; and as far as I know, no native artil¬ 
lery until a still more recent period. 

1391. Is the artillery service popular with the natives in the Madras presidency? 
—The military classes of India are numerous, and I think all of them have a desire 
to serve in the Company’s army; but perhaps it is not now so popular a service as 
it has been. 

1392. From what cause has that alteration arisen?—From various causes; pro¬ 
bably the whole of which I could not attempt now to specify; there are several 
however that I could now mention. 

1393. Have you any objection to mention them ?—Not at all, as far as I pan do 
so in a general way. Those that occur to me now, are the frequency with which 
officers of rank have been removed from one regiment to another ; the very frequent 
alterations that have been made in the dress of the army, and the want of due con¬ 
sideration upon those occasions for the native prejudices in regard to dress, and other 
matters subordinate to dress, and the appointments connected therewith; and per¬ 
haps also in some degree from a too Evident desire to assimilate too much the 
native to the European army. They have at different times altered and reduced an 
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id^nt /)f boys of a very early age, the sons or very near relations of sepoys 
officers, which each regiment has attached to it. I think that establish- 
# 'regulated, a powerful means of attaching the native troops to the 
government. They have also laid restrictions upon thu situations chosen by native 
pensioners for their residence; and they have embodied the invalids into garrison 
battalions, and required of those battalions a service beyoud, I think, what they were 
capable of affording. These arc some of the causes that have contributed in 
a material degree to lessen the desire to enter the Company's service that the natives 
formerly had, 

1394* Are the native officers sufficiently encouraged ?—I do not think that they 

are. 

1395. What additional encouragement would you recommend?—Such encou¬ 
ragement as would affect the situation of their families arid improve their condition 
in any way, especially after their death, would I think be one of the most effectual. 
When their sons are received into the service, I think they should be admitted 
with some privileges, some advantages over the common recruits. They should 
be exempt from various punishments to which common recruits are liable; and 
I think that the native officers should more frequently, when distinguished by 
good conduct and gallantry, be rewarded by being appointed to different offices 
and situations which they are capable of fdling, receive higher pay, and be honoured 
by some title. 

1396. Do the sons of native officers enlist as privates?—They enlist as privates, 
or are received as recruit boys, but very rarely now. It was much more common 
when I entered the service. It was always an object of great anxiety with me as 
commandant of a corps to encourage the native officers to have their sons and near 
relatives enrolled. 

J 397. I believe the highest rank native officers arrive at at present is soubahdar- 
major, is it not ?—It is. 

1398. Do you think they could he admitted to a higher rank with advan¬ 
tage 'l —If any rank could be assigned to them higher than that, which did not 
give them the command over European commissioned officers, I should say it 
would be advantageous; but I do not see how that is to be accomplished. 
They might be appointed commandants of forts and small posts in different parts 
of the country, which would raise and gratify thorn very considerably, and do a great 
deal of good. 

1399. Do you think it would be advisable to place them in the command of 
either revenue or police corps?—If individuals were selected for these situations at 
an early period of their service, I should say undoubtedly. 

1400. Would you think if. advantageous that they should occasionally be placed 
on the personal staff of Govemors-general and officers in command?—With 
very great care in the selection of the officers, and scrupulous attention to the* 
mode of employing them, I should think good effects would result from it. 
The plan has been tried at Madras, but perhaps not under the most favourable 
circumstances. 

1401. There is a difference, is there not, in the pay and allowances to officers and 
men in the three presidencies?—Does that refer to the native, or to the European 
troops ?• 

1402. To both generally.—I believe that the orders of the Company now are, 
that the European officers should all be paid alike; but there are differences in 
the pay of the native troops in the different branches of the three presidencies, aud 
also in that of the public followers. 

1403. Would it be desirable to assimilate the pay for the three presidencies?— 
If it could be done, undoubtedly it would be desirable; but 1 apprehend it would 
be a point of very great difficulty to accomplish it with justice and satisfaction to 
the parties. 

1404. As the expenditure would be too great to bring the lowest up to the 
highest, ate you of opinion it could be gradually done, as to recruits hereafter en¬ 
listing, by giving them a less puy and emolument at first, and gradually increasing 
it according to the number of years of service ?—I referred in my last answer to the 
different rates of unavoidable expenditure incurred by the troops in the purchase of 
food and necessaries in the different provinces where they served, and in which 
prices are exceedingly different. 

140.5. Would you think it advisable t^give an increase of pay after a certain 
period of service?—It would no doubt be a menus of furthering the attachment of 
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the troops, and so far advisable, but 1 do not see that it would assimilate^ 
are now different, whether absolutely or relatively; but I would not have )> 
that I consider the pay of the subordinate ranks insufficient. 

1406. Is the difference in the pay and allowances in the three presidencies pro¬ 
portionate to the increase of expense in the one over the others ?—My attention has 
been at different times directed .to that point, and, as far as I now recollect, 
I thought some years ago the troops serving in the territories under the Bombay 
establishment were more pinched than those under Madras; and the Madras troops, 
though a little higher paid in some ranks, considerably more than those in Bengal, 
where provisions generally as well as most other things were cheaper. 

1407. Are European officers on their first arrival in India generally attached to 
an European corps, or are they sent at once to a native corps ?—The practice has 
differed at different times. "When I arrived in India, cadets were usually allowed, 
under some restrictions, to choose their own corps; afterwards it became the rule 
to attach them for some time to European corps. To that succeeded a cadet com¬ 
pany, organized, as far as circumstances admitted, as a company of regular infantry, 
with which all infantry cadets were detained for a considerable time; but this plan 
.proving eminently unsuccessful, was discontinued, and since that time the system 
has been to post them temporarily, that is, until their rank on the list of the season 
was ascertained from England, to such corps as lay most conveniently, or was 
thought likely to prove the best school for teaching them their duty; on their rank 
being fixed, they were posted permanently, and ordered to join. When I left India 
there was what was called a Cadet Institution at each presidency, where the young 
gentlemen on their arrival from Europe were received, taken care of and equipped 
for joining their respective regiments, by an officer selected and permanently ap¬ 
pointed for that purpose; but I understand these institutions have since been discon ¬ 
tinued, which I think is to be regretted. 

1408. Are there sufficient advantages held out to European officers to make 
themsel ves acquainted with the language of the country ?—As the government some 
time ago adopted measures holding out a greater degree of encouragement than 
formerly, it is clear that they then thought there was not sufficient. Of late that 
encouragement has, partially at least, if not wholly, been withdrawn ; and conse¬ 
quently my opinion is, that encouragement is not sufficiently held out now to study 
the native languages. 

1409. Do the officers generally make themselves acquainted with the language 
of the country?—The officers of the native army are all more or less acquainted 
with one or other of the native languages, but many of them not in a sufficient 
degree, I conceive, for their own satisfaction, or the good of the service. 

1410. Do they learn sufficient to enable them to hold some conversation with 
the native troops under their orders?—-Yes ; they acquire that in a very short time, 
either by study or custom, from mixing with their men. 

1411. What regulations do you allude to as to the encouragement to study the 
native languages, which you say were withdrawn ?—On the Madras establishment, 
a reward of 500 pagodas was given to all officers who passed an examination in any 
of the native languages; that has been withdrawn by order of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, who think that, the greater claim u knowledge of the language gives to an officer 
for holding a staff situation, is a sufficient encouragement. 

1412. Are the regulations in the Company’s service sufficiently explicit and im¬ 
perative to make young officers respect the feelings and customs of native troops ?—- 
1 think perfectly so, us far as that, object can be attained by regulations. 

1413. Any deviation from them would be seriously noticed, would it not ?—Cer¬ 
tainly. 

1414. Is it not indispensable for an officer holding a staff appointment that he 
should be acquainted with the language of the country ?—It is now matter of re¬ 
gulation ; they are liable to be examined as to their proficiency, and if found not 
qualified, are turned out. 

1415. Having had European troops under your orders, as well as native troops, 
what is their comparative efficiency m the field; I mean on actual service I—That 
would vary very much according to circumstances. In some situations, the native 
troops I should think better calculated for employment than European troops; in 
others, I should think the European troops better calculated than the native; but 
in the general course of service, I shoul^J say they act better together, and perhaps 
they should always be so employed, but with a very limited proportion of Europeans 
to natives. 
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King’s troops and the Company’s European troops are seldom 
ye- they? — The system is not to detach them, but both arc occasionally. 
.i^r^Do you consider the native artillerymen are of a sufficient strength for 
irernature of the duties required of them? — For all general purposes of the 
service, considering how they are selected, I should say they were ; but occasions 
wili now and then occur where the physical strength of Europeans would be more 
advantageous. 

141K. Are the general equipments of the army in the three presidencies the same* 
or do they vary ?—They varied very much until of late years, when there has been 
a desire to assimilate them in all things. 

14 jo. And that progressive assimilation is going on?—I believe so ; it was when 
I left India. 

1420. L)o you not consider it very desirable that it should be so ?—Undoubtedly; 
it would give the greatest facilities in many cases to the public service, by the 
transfer of stores, kc. from one presidency to another. 

1421. Does the health of Euro peso troops suffer much in proportion to the native 
troops ? — Generally, yes; 1 have known sonic instances where the Europeans seemed 
to be less affected than the natives. 

1422. What number of years would you consider general as to the fitness of the 
European soldier to last in India?—About 1 3 or 15 years. 

1423. And what that of a native soldier?—Enlisted at the usual period of life, 
from 20 to 25 years; hut the regulations differ in that respect in peace nnd war. 

1424. Can you speak as to the comparative expense of an European artilleryman 
and a native artilleryman ?—I cannot without reference to papers. 

1425. Nor as to cavalry or infantry ? — I cannot. 

1426. You are aware that in the King’s service, when regiments are ordered 
home, a proportion are allowed to volunteer?—I am. 

1427. Would you not think it advisable to allow the whole number to volunteer 
that, were desirous, provided their age did not exceed any given year that you 
choose to name? — Undoubtedly; subject only to the fitness which they may he 
thought at the time to possess; and that will depend, in different individuals, on 
other things besides their age. 

1428. What year would it not be advisable to keep a man beyond?—Certainly 
not exceeding 45 ; the non-effective establishments would otherwise be increased at 
a ruinons rate; and as a general rule, perhaps 40 should be the limit. 

1429. Does the European suffer much as to his health for the first tivo or three 
years after his arrival, or is there no difference ?—That depends very much upon 
the station to which they are sent on their first arrival; there are some stations that 
are remarkably favourable to Europeans when they first go out, and where they 
enjoy good health ; if they go back to these stations at an after period of service, 
they are not so healthy. One of the healthiest situations in the Madras presidency 
for all now comers is Bangalore. After regiments have served in India some time, 
the proportion of sick and casualties hove been much less at Bellary, which has 
a very hot climate, particularly hot, indeed, at one period of tho year. In my 
recollection, a remarkable circumstance occurred there : an English regiment, one 
of ilis Majesty*, but I forget which, served there several months, nearly a year, 
I think, without the loss of a single man. 

1430. Is it usual to scud the regiment on its first arrival to Bangalore?—I do 
not think it is, as a system ; it is seldom practicable to attend to that, as there are so 
few European regiments, and it must depend altogether upon the situation of 
affairs at the time; the moving of an European regiment in India is attended with 
great expense, and that alone is sometimes deemed a sufficient reason to keep the 
troops where they are. 

1431. flow are the European regiments in the Company’s service completed?— 
Principally by recruits from this country j and in some small degree by volunteers 
from Ilis Majesty’s service, when regiments are sent home. 

1 432. Have the artillery the first choice of these recruits ?•—They have ; the horse 
artillery taking precedence. Some are enlisted for general service, some expressly 
for the artillery. 

M33* Would you recommend any alterations tlmt would give grenter facilities 
in recruiting these-regiments?—I have heard in India of difficulties being occa¬ 
sionally thrown in the way of the recruiting service in this country ; but 1 am not 
practically accpiainted with them. At present, I believe, recruits are to be had 
without difficulty. 
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1434. Is it the habit to relieve these regiments in the Company's I 
incling out entire regiments ?—No relief of that kind ever take.s place. 

143,5. There is no King’s artillery in India, is there ?—Not now; 
formerly: 

143d. Are you of opinion that it would be advantageous to the military service 
of India, if the army, instead of being so much separated in different stations, was 
cantoned in larger bodies?—As far as regards native troops, I would say, decidedly 
not. I think it quite essential to the preservation of the proper character of the 
native troops to have them as little assembled in large bodies as possible; they 
must be assembled occasionally, in order to practise the various evolutions necessary 
to lit them for serving with an array in the field ; but in other respects, I think it 
is hurtful to the native soldier. 

1437. What opinion have you formed in that respect, as far as European soldiers 
are concerned, who are so much scattered, and would it not be convenient to assem¬ 
ble them in large bodies ?—They are necessarily much scattered, from their number 
being small, and the territory they occupy so large; it is almost impossible in their 
present strength to keep them assembled in larger numbers. If you withdraw them 
from points where they are considered necessary, you must, often leave those; parts 
exposed, from native troops not being disposable to supply their places. 

1438. What is your opinion of the native regular cavalry?—That it is a very 
efficient, gallant body of men, which I think might be improved by attention to 
those general circumstances I have already mentioned in the former part of my 
evidence, as affecting the discipline and attachment of the native troops in gene¬ 
ral ; particularly in keeping their old officers with them ; and with regard to the 
cavalry, I should say, by having a greater proportion of European officers present 
with them. 

1439. Are you aware of any other description of horse soldiers in India that might 
be conveniently substituted for the native regular cavalry ?—-1 do not think that 
any proper and effectual substitute can be found in India for the native regular 
cavalry ; lor a portion there might be. 

1440. Do you think that the substitution, so far as it would be prudent to carry 
it, would lead to great economy in military expenses ?—I do not think it would 
materially promote the purposes of economy; you would require a greater number 
of them to effect the same purpose; but there are some services in which they 
might be employed to the saving of the regular troops, who besides are not so appli¬ 
cable for such purposes. 

1441. To what particular services do you alluder—Particularly to escort duties, 
which are frequent and often harassing, and equally destructive of the appointments 
and discipline of regular cavalry, and in partisan warfare generally. 

1442. Are these irregular cavalry wholly commanded by native officers, or have 
they any European officers attached to them when on service 'The system is 
different at different times and in different places ; occasionally they have European 
officers, and some invariably have them while they remain embodied; but others 
again, I believe, never have had European officers attached to them further than 
sometimes as a channel of communication, and a check upon their number. 

1443. What is your opinion of that large body of irregular horse that have so 
often acted with the Madras army as subsidiary troops, called the Mysore Silledar 
horse?—That they were very regular, obedient and efficient soldiers for all purposes 
in which I ever saw them engaged, or had occasion to employ them. 

1444. Were they not commanded by their own officers, and were not these 
officers men of the highest rank in the state to which they belonged?—I do not 
know that they belonged to the highest description of persons in the state ; they 
were highly respectable officers, and ehieffymen of character and reputation. They 
generally served under their own officers ; but on more than one occasion I recollect 
European officers being appointed to the Mysore Silledar horse, and under the 
direction of these officers, they were no doubt much more efficient. 

1445. What should be the proportion, in your opinion, of European troops main¬ 
tained, in comparison with that of the native force ?—I think about a tenth, referring 
only to the number of troops maintained ; 1 but I do not at all specify that propor¬ 
tion as referring to the number of troops employed on particular occasions. 

1446. With an army iu the field, what should be the proportion of Europeans ? 
—About one to six. 

1447. Have you paid much attention'to the pension establishments of Europeans 
and natives r — To that for natives I have paid a good deal ; not so much to the 
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having been at any time attached to an European regiment, except 

_ jt? limited period, during which I held a general command. 

. l^SxTlas the pension establishment much increased of late, as far as regards 
iatives ?—I believe it has increased j every effort is made to keep it as low as 
possible. 

1449. Are there any suggestions that occur to you by which the pressure of that 
establishment could be reduced, and what alterations would you suggest ?—I look 
on the pension establishment as being so very important, that I should hesitate very 
much, on the score of economy alone, recommending any alteration. 

14,50. Has there been any period, during your service in India, in which there 
existed any considerable difficulty in recruiting the Madras native army ?—Yes, 
there has ; i think in 1806 and in 1807, there were considerable difficulties; at 
that time unfortunate occurrences had taken place, which in some degree shook the 
confidence of the natives in the government, or the intentions of government towards 
them. I believe the natives were misled very much at that time, and that there 
was no real ground for the apprehensions they entertained ; but under these 
apprehensions, there was certainly an unwillingness for some time to enter the 
Company’s service. I refer, however, to the infantry more particulurly, us there 
are always men waiting for vacancies in the cavalry regiments, to enable them to 
be received. 

145u But no such unwillingness now exists?—No, certainly, not that I am 
aware of. 

3452. What is your opinion as to the policy of incorporating the army of the 
Company into the King’s army ?—If by incorporating is meant, as I suppose it is, 
the absolute transfer of the whole army from the Company to the King, I must 
say, but with all respect for the opinions of those who may think differently, that 
I consider such a measure wholly incompatible with the existence of the political 
sovereignty of the Company, the interests of its officers, or the good of the State. 
The continuing to the Company’s governments in India a mere general control 
over the army, with the power of course of calling forth its services, would be quite 
insufficient;, it appears to me, to preserve for these governments the weight and 
authority necessary alike for the maintenance of their own dignity, and for suc¬ 
cessfully administering the affairs of so immense u country, held as it is by so 
extraordinary and precarious a tenure. The spirit and principle of the governments 
of India are, as far as I am al>le to judge, essentially military, and such they must 
continue, while the country is held by Great Britain, or any other European state. 
And hence the indispensable necessity for the actual sovereign exercising the 
functions of sovereignty retaining undiminished, in any respect or degree, the military 
powers and authority which it has so long, and jierhaps I may be permitted to add, 
so honourably, and on the whole, so judiciously and successfully, exercised. 

1453. Do you think it would be advantageous to have the armies of the three 
presidencies under one commander-in-chief?- So long as these armies remain 
distinct as at present, and differ from each other in so many important particulars, 
I cannot sec any advantage that would arise from having them all under. 011c 
commandcr-in-chief; on the coutrary, I am of’ opinion it would be productive of 
discontent and inconvenience, and probably prove otherwise inexpedient. But if 
a plan could be devised for consolidating the armies of the three presidencies, so 
as that while no great sacrifice of the rights and interests of individuals were 
involved in it, the, organization of the whole and of all the departments were 
assimilated, their duties conducted under the same system of rules and regulations, 
modified only by local circumstances, the pay and allowances of every description, 
of every rank, whether of fighting men or public followers, established on some 
clear, fixed and fair general principles of equality, an equality not absolute, however, 
for that, under the different circumstances to which the troops serving in different 
countries are and must be liable, would indeed be no real equality, but one in 
terms only, and in its application arbitrary and unjust, but an equality to be 
carefully ascertained, regulated and upheld according to circumstances, I am 
inclined to think, especially now that the tertitories subject to each presidency 
touch or approach each other at so many points, and these in general so remote 
from the seat of government, while the public interests may be expected not 
imfrequently to require the services of the nearest troops, without much considering 
to which presidency they more immediately belonged, that it would, on the whole, 
be expedient to have the army so consolidated, placed under one commander-in- 
chief (he himself having no particular charge), with three divisional commanders 
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ui^ler him, two of these being- invariably taken from the Company’s scr 
TKe appointments to these divisions mat!e in regular rotation. 

/ 1,454. The Committee would be glad to receive any suggestions from you with 
respect to any alterations which you think, it might he advisable to make in regard 
to the general service in India ?—I am not prepared off-hand to answer so compre- 
sive a question; but if the Committee think proper to allow me the necessary 
time, I shall endeavour to meet their wishes. In replying to some of the questions 
formerly put to me, I have already been led to suggest, directly or indirectly, seve¬ 
ral alterations which I think it might be advisable to have made in regard to the 
service in India. I had the less hesitation in so doing, that I felt my answer^ with¬ 
out these suggestions, would have been even more unsatisfactory than I fear they 
will still be found by the Committee. And I should have been glad had the course 
of my examination brought to my recollection, and afforded an opportunity then for 
introducing in a similar way all that has since occurred to me on the subject; but as 
it did not, and the Committee are pleased still to desire to have these suggestions, 

I shall now, in deference to tlieir call, advert to the few which seem of importance 
enough to be thus submitted to their attention. Hitherto, when it has become rie- • 
cessaiv to augment the armies in India by adding to the number of regiments at the 
several presidencies, the rule by which the officers have been taken from the old 
and promoted into the new regiments, or kept and promoted in their own, has 
either not been always the same, or it lias at different times been very differently 
understood or applied, and great public as well as private inconvenience has re¬ 
peatedly been sustained by the measures which the governments were afterwards 
compelled to adopt with the view of correcting the irregularities committed ou 
these occasions. On a Lite occasion also, when a certain change in the organiza¬ 
tion of the three armies and an increase in the complement of Eiu-opean officers 
took place, the promotions occasioned thereby were in various instances dissimilarly 
and unsatisfactorily effected. Whether this waut of uniformity in so important 
a procedure has in every instance been produced by a want of sufficient clearness 
anil precision in the regulations or instructions applicable to such matters, or from 
any other cause, I am not prepared to state; but as jealousies and discontent, ar»d 
in many cases serious injustice to individuals have been, and while it is suffered to 
remain uncorrected will continue to be, its inevitable consequences, l submit that 
some just, and uniform system should be clearly laid down and published to the 
army, and the several commanders-in-chief and governments abroad imperatively 
required to conform thereto. When two armies are distinguished from each other 
by so important a difference in their constitution, as that while the officers in the 
one can attain to rank by the rule of seniority alone, those in the other may rise by 
purchase or patronage also, the same system of rules and regulations for their 
general government can seldom be fairly and reciprocally applicable ; and when to 
that distinction is added perhaps the still more important consideration that one is 
not only strictly local, but holds up » master of far inferior dignity, it must be 
acknowledged that there can exist but little analogy between the situation and preten¬ 
sions of their respective officer’s. There is naturally much to depress anil little to 
raise the local army ; but no principle seems better established or more freely ac¬ 
knowledged, than that to maintain and elevate its character is essential alike to its 
own efficiency and the safety of the State; and yet a rule to regulate promotion in 
certain easos has lately been brought into practice in India of a nature, than which 
I scarcely can imagine anything more calculated to have a contrary effect. I refer 
to the regulation or order which, on every occasion of a lieutenant-colonel in the Com¬ 
pany’s army succeeding foaregimentiu his own branch of the service,and consequently 
to the rank of colonel, no matter how long his previous service may have been, 
entitles every lieutenant-colonel of His Majesty’s service then in India, or who may 
afterwards be sent thither witli commissions, no matter how obtained, or how short 
their previous service may have been, of an older date than that of the Company’s 
officer, promoted as above, to receive a brevet as colonel of a date also anterior to 
liis, on the ground, I presume, that His Majesty’s officers of that rank not being 
liable to supersession in that manntr in their own service, ought not to be liable to 
it under any circumstances by the officers of another. But the officer promoted as 
above in the Company’s service may be junior to any number of lieutenant-colonels 
m his own service ; and all of these may be senior to every one of the King’s 
lieutenant-colonels then promoted to prevent their supersession in the case referred 
to. And yet, as if they were without feelings to be hurt, or interests to bo affected, 
their grievous supersession passes as a thing of course entirely unheeded. The 
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/ofsbch a system cannot fail to be degrading. Undoubtedly common justice 

.qds/that if His Majesty’s officers must be protected from supersession under 

the^foriirnsianees referred to. those of the Company should be held entitled to at 
JtiasUan equal consideration. It must be admitted, however, that one very 
injurious effect which necessarily attended the system which this supplanted, will, 
in some degree, he obviated by the present. By that, an officer succeeding to 
a regiment in the Company's service, acquired no additional rank, and was pro¬ 
moted only when officers of corresponding rank in His Majesty’s army came to be 
promoted by a general brevet. This, in a service in which promotion, though 
regular, was comparatively slow, hail gradually the effect of so reducing tire number 
of colonels in the Company 's army, that major-generals for the staff could not be 
fully supplied from it. in the Articles of War for the government of Ilia Majesty's 
forces, there is still to be found, in section 22, that obnoxious one which in former 
days rankled constantly in the minds of every Company's officer; viz. the ad, by 
which it is provided, “ that whensoever officers of the royal forces shall be associated 
in duty with those of the Company in India, the former are invariably to take com¬ 
mand and precedence of all of the latter of the same grade, notwithstanding that 
their commissions may be of a later date.” The provisions of this article having 
long ceased to be applicable in practice, any sufficient reason for retaining it in the 
code is at least not obvious, while, as all must see how easily it may be made 
a ground of taunt and derision, its discontinuance would seern to be as expedient 
as it certainly would be satisfactory. It is not a very long time since a general 
officer on the staff at Madras thought it his duty to refer to it as the rule that should 
determine the precedence of certain officers then assembled for a general court- 
martial. It lias been suggested, that the privilege of exchanging from the local into 
the King’s army in India, and vice vers A, would under proper and peremptory 
restrictions as to the length of Indian service on the part of His Majesty’s officers, 
and also as to their being qualified by a competent knowledge of a native language, 
in the case of a proposed exchange with an officer of a sepoy corps, prove advan¬ 
tageous to the general service in India, and with the further privilege to officers of 
a high rank in the Company's army of being eligible to be called upon to serve 
their country in any part of the world, tend greatly to diminish the spirit and 
elevate the characters of that army. In these opinions 1 most cordially concur, 
but would confine the privilege of exchange to officers of the European infantry 
not higher in rank than captain. In my judgment, the maintenance of a large 
and efficient force of European infantry in the sendee of the Company, is not less 
indispensable to the completion of their army, and as the principal source from 
which a very extensive demand for non-t ommissioned officers and privates for 
employment in nil the different branches of the staff’ and other departments of the 
army in garrison, cantonment, and in the field, and in many other situations besides, 
must always be supplied, than it is advisable on political grounds also ; and it is 
therefore with equal regret and surprise that I have lately heard of a measure being 
in contemplation, if not already in progress, in Bengal, which if persevered in 
cannot fail, I think, in lowering its consequence and efficiency, while it reduces 
its numbers. This would prove a most serious blow, and one that could not be 
long uufelt by the native army, which, deprived of the support of a respectable 
European force in the service of the same master, a result which would in no 
great time follow the adoption of the measure in question, would probably 
soon sink in self-estimation, as well as in that of others, and by degrees become 
so inferior in character and efficiency, as to be unfit to be any longer trusted 
with those great interests of which it is and always has been the only effectual 
and legitimate guardian- I strongly deprecate, therefore, the smallest reduction 
in the Company’s European infantry; indeed, 1 have long considered that 
description of force in the Company's array to he already too small, and I know 
that such was also the opiuiou of the late Sir Thomas Muuro, K. C. B. In con¬ 
formity with that high opinion, I would earnestly recommend its increase, with an 
addition to the number of its officers, and that it should be organized for general 
service in India, not as belonging to any partiallar presidency; and in this case it 
would be further desirable to give it the advantage, when practicable, of periodical 
reliefs from one part of India to another. Considerable difference of opinion exists 
as to the proper complement of European officers to the native army, more 
especially however in time of peace. The native soldiery, as a body, are remark¬ 
able for their sobriety and general good conduct, and much more easily controlled 
and managed than Europeans, provided only their officers understand them ; there 
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undoubtedly a good deal of little vexatious, uncongenial up-lnll work ] 

e regimental officers ; but from the necessity of devolving a proportion c 
upon the native officers, there is scarcely enough of employment of a tolerably 
interesting kind with a native regiment in time of peace, for a numerous corps of 
European officers, who on this account, and deriving from their number some 
countenance to their petty discontents, are with more difficulty kept in due 
order and subordination at such times; on the other hand, the advantage of 
having a strong and full establishment present with corps on actual service in 
the field, is admitted, l believe by all ; but in India where there is no half-pay 
list, or any extrinsic means of extraordinary supply to be able to command their 
service in war, they must be maintained in time of peace also. During the late wars, 
and especially during that with the Mabratta powers and the Pindarees, there 
was generally a great deficiency of European officers of every grade: the best- 
means of presenting such a want in future becomes therefore a question of 
no mean importance. On an average, there are probably about five or six 
officers per regiment (including absentees in England) permanently removed 
from duty with their corps, and otherwise employed; and from one cause or 
other, about two more may be stated as the proportion absent on mere temporary 
occasions, scarcely leaving half of their fixed complement present; and that number 
constantly liable of course, in any particular regiment, to be still further reduced. 
Now, I do not say that even this small number may not be made sufficient in times 
of peace and general tranquillity, for I cannot but recollect the efficiency of the 
native corps, when they in general had even a smaller proportion present; but 
under the altered circumstances of the service altogether, and of the country, I am 
clearly of opinion that it is wholly inadequate to the exigencies of the present day. 
In the times to which I have referred, as having ”liad so limited a number of 
European officers, it must not be forgotten that the whole body of officers then in the 
service was much more disposable than at present. In each branch of the service, 
the officers respectively belonging to it rose by seniority in one general list, and 
though posted to regiments, there was no regimental rank, consequently no diffi¬ 
culty was felt in completing the corps on actual service, as far as the entire number 
of effective officers in the country permitted it to be done, though at the expense of 
temporarily stopping most of those whose lot it was to remain in garrison at the 
time. One of the simplest and most practicable of the inodes which have been 
proposed for remedying the evil under consideration would appear to bo that of 
organizing colps of officers without men, and holding them disposable as effective 
supernumeraries to fill the vacancies in other corps caused by appointments to tbe 
staff and other contingencies, they themselves rising only in their own respectively 
to the rank of major or lieutenant-colonel, according as it may be determined that 
regimental promotion in the army at large shall stop at the one grade or at the other. 
It has been stated as a recommendation of this plan (which would be equally 
applicable to the European as to the native infantry), that it would accelerate pro¬ 
motion in the Company’s army. It would in the first instance no doubt cause 
promotion in proportion to the number embodied from the rank of subaltern up¬ 
wards, but I do not perceive its tendency to accelerate the rate of promotion. Any 
measure which would do that, and at the same time afford the means of completing 
corps in the field with effective European officers, should have a decided prefer¬ 
ence; but until such a one shall be devised, this other, with every prospect of it 
proving advantageous to the public interests, and little or’no risk of interfering with 
either the prejudices or interests of individuals, may, it appears to me, be safely 
recommended. 

In a general order, dated Fort William, 12th August 1824, it was announced to 
the army by the Govern or-General in Council, that in a letter in the military 
department, dated 25th November 1823, the Court of Directors, in their instruc¬ 
tions consequent on the new organization of the Indian army that had just taken 
place, had been pleased to direct that the pay and allowances to officers of every 
rank should thenceforth be payable at the several presidencies in Sonat, Madras 
and Bombay rupees respectively, without distinction or difference; and in the table 
of pay and allowances published for general information at the same time, the rate 
at which these rupees are ordered to be issued, comparatively with the sterling 
money of this country, is declared to be fixed at 2 s. 6 d. per rupee. Now, allowing 
that, as a mean for simplifying calculations and statements in this country of the 
military disbursements at the several presidencies in India, it were admissible to 
throw aside the consideration of the wrong done in this instance to the troops of 
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of tlitFnresidom-ies, inasmuch as the injury is but little and the inconvenience may 
»at ? iupon what ground the Court has seen tit to assume the value of these 
qs. 6d. y when it was well known to be considerably under 2s. } l cannot 
h#{ It is evident that any statement of the military expenses of India calculated 
at exchange must be quite fallacious, and it is of course eminently unjust. The 
orders may appear to lead , to an assimilation of the pay and allowances at the 
different presidencies; but the practical effect of the regulation is, that where the 
troops of the Madras and Bengal presidencies were employed in the same range of 
country, and received their pay, See. in the same coin, those of the latter hud a dif¬ 
ference of about to per cent, allowed them, while the former had but seven, such 
being the rates of conversion of tbo Nagpore rupee into the Madras and Sonat* as 
authorized by the governments of each presidency separately. But this is not by 
any means the most striking of the anomalies still existing on this most important 
subject. The Madias troops serving in the dominions of the Nizam, as at Hydera¬ 
bad and Jaulna, are chiefly paid in a rupee of the Nizam’s coinage, called the chilla 
ounce, or govind buksh’s sicca. Some years ago it was issued at the rate of 
100 l per too Madras rupees, but latterly at 111 per 100 Madras, the difference 
in intrinsic value, as ascertained at the Madras mint, exceeding 20 percent. Bom¬ 
bay troops serving in the same dominions, or wheresoever the govind buksh’s sicca 
♦may be issued to them, arc entitled to and do receive it at the rate of 123 per 100 
Bombay rupees, the bitter being worth very little less than the Madras rupee, 
making a difference of 12 per cent. Such glaring discrepancies are hard to be borne, 
and ought to be put an end to without delay. The Bombay government directed 
assays to be made some years ago of all the coins in which their troops were liable 
to be paid, and that being completed, the results were published in general orders, 
and declared to be the rates afcrwbich all the coins enumerated were thenceforth to 
he issued. The adoption of a similar measure at Calcutta and Madras might be 
directed, until it was found practicable and expedient to establish one standard coin 
as the currency of the three presidencies; and at the same time, the whole of the 
complicated and cumbersome system by which the duties of the pay and audit 
departments, &c. are at preseut conducted, should be revised and simplified. 

The clothing and appointments provided for the armies in Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay respectively differ considerably in quality, and are furnished under 
different systems. As regards the, troops, the latter is a point of no great conse¬ 
quence, but it perplexes and delays the settlement of the oft-reckoning accounts. 
There is no good reason why the clothing, &c. of the whole should not be precisely 
the same, while the existing distinctions are invidious and unjust. Some years ago, 
orders were sent out directing the abolition of all distinctions in the uniform of the 
different regiments of’ each arm respectively, and the establishment of one pat¬ 
tern, the same in all respects, excepting as to the number, &c. on the button, to 
be adopted instead. The pattern being fixed on by the authorities at home, 
supplies conformable thereto, particularly of the officers* appointments, were for¬ 
warded in great quantities. But the governments abroad, on' representations 
from the commanders-in-chief at the different presidencies, viewed the mat¬ 
ter in another light, and the execution of the order was suspended. Now 
iu this as in other instances, the chief and controlling authority undertook, as 
it appeal's to me, the part of the execution subordinate, and with the effect that 
might, have been expected. I mention it in order to take the opportunity of 
noticing, that in India occasions too often occur when all who take an interest in 
the estimation in which the home authority is held by the servants of the Company 
abroad, see great cause to regret that the Court of Directors, in their anxiety to 
leave no part of their numerous and important duties unfulfilled, are induced to' 
take the initiatory, direct the details, and express authoritative opinions upon 
practical and professional subjects, great or small; with regard to which it is 
indeed difficult to recognise their fitness to interfere, without ascribing to them 
a knowledge and experience which, in most cases at least, they never can have had 
the means of acquiring; occasions the more to be lamented, as by condescending, 
to call for information and counsel from their 4lvil and military servants, always 
resident in England, the whole might no doubt have been avoided. Unhappily 
this is not the system ; and the inconveniences alluded to are understood to arise 
from a practice which is said to be followed in the preparation of some of the 
despatches for India, whereby the principal or most active departmental officers or 
clerks at the India House have the drawing lip of those paragraphs that relate to 
•their own departments respectively, which are adopted without any competent 
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scrutiny or supervision. It is beyond my province to suggest any ^ 
measure for the alteration of this system ; but considering its fruits, asl 
'experienced in India, to be injurious to the general service there, I tbit mysa 
upon to advert to it as above, in the hope that those who have the power to apply 
a remedy may see it proper to consider whether there is not a sufficient call upon 
them to exert it. The want of an authorized establishment of any kind in the 
nature of an army agency for the Company’s service, is very generally considered 
a great disadvantage. Endeavours to supply the want have from time to time 
been made by individuals, but hitherto without any permanent success. Efforts for 
the purpose are still being made, but they will probably end in the‘same disappoint, 
ments as heretofore, unless sanctioned, and in some degree supported, by the 
government’s avowal under instructions from this country. I think an agency 
established and conducted on just principles, and sanctioned, if not instituted by the 
Company, would in various wavs prove beneficial to the service at large. Orders 
prohibitory, under severe penalties, of any inducement being privately held out tsi> 
officers to retire from active service on the pension of their rank, are now in force ,* 
but whether the practice could be altogether prevented by any orders whatever, 
may perhaps be doubted. Upon the whole, it seems to me that it would be 
advisable rather to rescind the regulation than that there should be any appearance 
of a disposition to connive at its invasion. As a mean of accelerating promotion,* 
its abolition would have considerable effect; and I should be glad to see the 
announcement, by orders of the Court of Directors, of a regulated permission for 
officers of all ranks in their service to accept of whatever they may consider an 
equivalent to induce them to retire from it. 

1455. You say that you think, on the whole, it would be desirable tlie army 
should be placed under the command of one commander-in-chief; that under him 
there shall be three divisional commanders; and you say that, under all tlie circum¬ 
stances, two of those divisional commands should be given to the Company’s officers ; 
and yon follow it up by saying, that those commands should be given to the Com¬ 
pany’s officers by regular rotation ; have the goodness to explain what you mean by 
that ?—I do not mean the regular rotation of the Company's officers. There would 
be a difference, from different circumstances, in the situation of the several com¬ 
manders at the different presidencies; and they might have a preference to one, 
and not to another. I therefore think, in the event of an officer selected from His 
Majesty’s service being appointed for one tour to Calcutta, that the person who' 
may be appointed to relieve him should go to another, and so alternately. 

1456. Then that answer was given with the idea that the commander-in-chief 
should be His Majesty’s officer ?—--Yes. 

1457. You did not in any degree mean by that answer to limit the perfect and 
unrestrained discretion by which the authorities at home should have it in their 
power to select from the whole of the Company’s officers those officers whom they 
would entrust with those commands ?—It refers equally to the King’s and the Com¬ 
pany’s armies; I did not mean to limit the discretion in any way. 

1458. Did you, by placing the two subordinate commands in the Company’s 
officers, mean the Committee to infer that a Company’s officer, whatever his merits 
were, should not rise in India to the supreme command ?—I never could have 
intended that it should be out Gf the power of the Crown to select from the Com- 
pauy’s officers as often as it thought fit. 

1459. You meant that so vast a command should be left with the Crown?— 
Yes. 


Colonel James David Greenkill, c. b. called in ; and Examined. 


Colonel 1460. HOW long have you served in the Company’s service?—I have been in 

Da-cid GrtenhiU, j n( ]; a s j nee 1 795, 37 years. 

c * P 1461. What branch of the servfee have you served in —In the infantry. 

1462. What situations have you held in the Company’s service ?—I have held 
the situation of adjutant, of commander of a corps, and commander of garrisons. 

1463. In the presidency of Madras ?—Yes, 

1464. Have you ever had any of the troops of the other presidencies under your 

orders?—Never. ^ _ r 

14.65. Have 
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> Halve you served with any of them ?■—I have met them ; I can hardly say 
e's^rycd with them. 

you’ seen sufficient to speak as to their comparative efficiency?—No. 

1467. What is your opinion of the general efficiency of the native troops ?— 
I think the native troops are very efficient when they are made dependent upon 
their officers; but to be efficient they must depend upon their officers. 

1468. What dp you say as to their spirit and discipline ?—I say their discipline 
is generally very good ; their spirit is also good: when by themselves, I think they 
show more spirit than when they act with Europeans, certainly. 

1469. Are they respectful and obedient to their European officers ?—They are 
respectful and obedient, but not so much so now as they were iii former days. 

1470. To what do you attribute that change?— I ascribe it to the change which 
has taken place in their discipline; the men were formerly entirely dependent on 
their officers, now they depend very little upon them ; authority is divided between 
the officers at the head of companies and the commanding officer of the corps, and 
there is great interference on the part of superior military authority, which I think 
weakens the powers of discipline altogether. 

, 1471. Be good enough to explain the interference which you think has this 

effect?—Sepoys are encouraged to make complaints directly; the review and 
general officer, when inspecting a corps, asks them directly to make complaints, if 
tfiey have any ; that has been the case siuce 1796, and since then I think the 
discipline has been gradually weakened. 

1472. Are they in the habit at these inspections of making complaints to the 
general officer?—-They are now; when they, were first asked the question, not 
a man moved, not a man spoke; they are very ready now* to make complaints. 

1473. Are you aware that this exists in the King’s army ?—Yes, it exists in the 
King's army ; hut I do not think it is a rule applicable to the Company's service. 

.1474. Are they accustomed to make complaints that are frivolous and vexatious ? 
— Very often. 

.1475.' Is there a general disposition to make complaints, or does it rest with 
a few ?— Only with a few: they have not all grounds for complaint. 

1476. Do the individuals who make these complaints give offence to the great 
body of the corps in so doing ?—No, l do not know that they do ; they give offence 
to their officers, and both officers and sepoys are deteriorated by it; the sepoy feels 
less respect for the officer, and the officer takes less interest in the sepoy. 

1477. D there any other point on which the disciplir^ of the army has been of 
late affected ? —I beiieve I ara correct in saying that there are informants in every 
corps who write to the head-quarters of the army. 

1478. Do you mean in the native corps?—Yes ; there is one point on which 
I think they ought always be allowed to make complaints, and that is respecting 
their pay and allowances, but nothing else. 

1479. On what subjects are these complaints usually made?— Very often, that 
they have not promotion, very oft en that they have not got leave, and very often that 
they want to get removed to another corps ; complaints of that kind ; sometimes 
that they have been brought to a court-martial improperly. 

1480. Does the granting of leave depend on the commanding officer of the regi¬ 
ment ?-—Entirely ; sometimes he is directed from the head-quarters of the army to 
give leave ; it is only the privates I allude to. 

1481. Do the native officers encourage the men in making these complaints ?— 
I am not aware that they interfere at all. 

1482. Are the native troops in general attached to the European officers?— 
I think they would be attached to them if they were allowed to depend upon them ; 
but unless they do depend on the European officers, I do not think they ever will 
be attached to them. The natives I think, generally speaking, are a selfish and 
subservient set, and will always pay attention to^those on whom they depend ; they 
will not pay attention, unless they have something to gain by it. 

1483. Are the regulations very strict to prevent the European officers improperly 
interfering with the customs and religious feelings of the native soldier?—Yes, 
I think they are; but no officer of any standing is ignorant of the customs and 
feelings of the natives, or would encroach on them. I do not think he is so likely 
to encroach on them as some of the general orders are. 
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11484. Arc th$ native troops paid by the European officer or by 
nicer?—By the European officer always; he signs a declaration on oath thj 
/fcave all been paid in his presence. 

1485. Have you ever nad any European regiment under your orders?—Never ; 
I have had Europeans under my orders, ffiut never an European regiment. 

14S6. Can you speak as to the comparative efficiency of the European soldier 
and the native soldier in India P—rThe efficiency of the native and the European 
are quite different. The natives are to be employed in the country ; the Europeans 
cannot be employed in that way; in escorting treasure and everything of that 
nature where escort is to be employed, the Europeans cannot be employed ; they 
cannot be depended on as to keeping sober. 

1487. The native troops are particularly temperate, are they not?—They are 
addicted to intoxication by means of opium and such things, but not to that degree 
that Europeans are. 

1488. Are you aware of the comparative number of years of service of au 
European soldier with a native soldier, in what ratio it may be ?—A native soldier 
now-a-days^ if he can possibly avoid it, .serves unwillingly above 22 years, I do not 
think, generally speaking, that Europeans serve so much, nor anything like it; but 
I should think about 10 or 16 years was the service of an European. 

1480. Do you know the comparative cost of an European infantry soldier with 
that of a native ?—1 could not exactly speak to that with any certainty. 

1490. Are native officers, in your opinion, sufficiently encouraged?—Yes, I think 
they are. 

1491. Are there any additional advantages you would recommend being given to 
native officers beyond what they now possess ?—A native officer, when he does not 
depend on his commanding officer, becomes very lukewarm in the discharge of his 
duty when he is to rise by seniority ; 1 would recommend tbit none of them should 
he promoted, except on certificates front the commanding officer that they hud 
performed their duties well; any influence or power that could be given them out 
of ttfeir regiment I would give them; I would not give them power and influence 
in the regiment; I think they are deserving of any power when removed from the 
regiment. 

■ 1492. Do you think they might rise to a higher rank, with any advantage to the 
service, than that of soubahclar-major ?—They might be made killedars of forts; I am 
aware of nothing else they could be made. 

1493. Are native officers frequently removed from one regiment to another on 
promotion?—Very seldom, except when new corps are raised, then they are 
removed ; sometimes, when uative officers of corps have not behaved well, native 
officers of other corps are appointed to that corps. 

1494. Does a general good understanding exist between the European and 
native officers in a regiment ?—Yes, perfectly. 

1495. Do they associate much together?—The native officers sometimes call on 
them*; not so often now as they did in former days; that is the only way they can 
associate together. The commanding officer, of course, has them at his house once 
a week. 

1496. Would you reconunend the employment of native officers occasionally on 
the personal staff of Governors-General and general officers in India?—I think, 
when employed in that way, they would be of no use afterwards with a battalion ; 
they would have ideas altogether above the performance of regimental duties. 

1497. Are European officers sufficiently encouraged to learn the language of 
the country ?—The European officers are not at all encouraged ; they do not get 
a situation from being qualified. I have known an instance of an officer being 
appointed interpreter who knew nothing of the language, and another officer in the 
same corps was taken out of that corps to examine him. An officer without iuterest 
gets nothing in India generally. 

1498. Is it not, a sine qua non for an officer being appointed to the staff that he 
should understand something of thdUnguage of the country ? —No % he is appointed 
to the situation, and required to study afterwards; that has been the custom of late, 
but that has not always been the custom. 

1499. Is he not required to qualify within some given period ?—Yes; after he 
has been appointed he is. 

1500. How long is that period r —Six months, and twelve months sometimes j 
six months generally. 

1501. Have 
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iAvc such appointments frequently been made without the persons ob- 
_ being perfectly qualified ?—Very ofteu. 

/And for important situations?—Interpreters to regiments j I conceive no 
.i can be more important than that. 

1.503. Under whom does he obtain his “qualification ?—He is examined by a com¬ 
mittee appointed at the station. 

1504. If found disqualified on his examination, is he removed?—He is removed 
afterwards, if not qualified. 

1505. By whom is he examined By a committee of officers appointed at the 
station, qualified to examine. 

150G. By whom is he appointed ?—By the Commander-in-Chief, under autho¬ 
rity from government. 

1507. Is it not occasionally at the recommendation of the commanding officer of 
the regiment ?—It has only been lately that the commanding officer lias not re* 
commended. The commanding officer seldom recommended, when I left India, 
for any regimental, situation, 

1508. How long 1 ms this been the practice of allowing officers to hold the situa¬ 
tion of interpreter, without being first duly qualified as being master of the language? 
-—Since interpreters were first appointed, in 1818 ; they have not generally been 
appointed with attention to their acquiring a knowledge of the languages; they were 
not even required to study afterwards. Latterly, for the last four or five years, they 
have been required to study afterwards, and to qualify themselves for the situation, 
and undergo an examination ; but from the commencement of the appointment it 
has never been filled up with officers qualified to perform the duties. 

1509. At what period did you leave India ?—April last year. 

1510. And you speak up to that period ?—Yes. 

«i 1511. Do you consider the examination a severe and strict one?—It is a strict 
one. I conceive that the officers who pass that examination are fully qualified to 
perform the duties, 

1512. What is the additional amount of pay attached to an interpreter of a regi- ' 
ment?—I think 100 rupees a month. 

1313. Is it not a situation of the utmost importance ?—Yes. 

1514. All communications between the Europeans and the natives go through 
him ?—AH orders are communicated on parade through him ; but there are few 
officers in the service who cannot speak, a little of the language; many of them 
speak well. 

1515. Have you ever known the appointment of an officer to be an interpreter 
who could not speak any of the languages, or next to nothingis he not taken from 
the regiment?—Yes. I am not; aware that I ever knew an appointment of one 
who could not speak a little, but not enough for the performance of the duty of 
interpreter. 

1316. Is the pay and allowances of the Company's troops at the three presi¬ 
dencies the same, or are they different at each presidency ?—They are different at 
Bengal, superior at Bengal. 

1517. To the officers or the men?—To the officers. It is not so to the men ; 
the men receive 6 1 rupees, and in Madras they receive seven. 

1518. Is there any reason for that difference as regards the men ?—Bengal is 
a much cheaper country. 

1519. Are they fairly assimilated, compared with the attendant expenses to the 
men at each presidency ?—I cannot speak about the expenses of Bengal. I never 
have been there, but I know it is a much cheaper country than Madras. 

1520. Is there any particular preference given by the sepoy to the artillery, ca¬ 
valry or infantry service ?—The sepoys I think, generally speaking, prefer the infan¬ 
try; there are a great uumber of them, about A root, Vellore, and Trichiuopoly who 
prefer the cavalry. The infantry have less trouble, although they would have more 
pay in the cavalry. 

1521. Have you experienced any difficulty of Ute years in completing the native 
regiments ?—None. 

1522. Is the service popular with the natives?—Ido not think you now get 
such good men as you got in former days. I do not think you get Musselmeu now 
as you got formerly; you rarely get them now. 

1523. To what cause do you attribute that?—I think the Mussulmen do not 
like to put their sepoys into the service, unless they get them in as sepoy recruits. 
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'here are so many other ways in which they can get them employed, in tn 
cial courts of justice, fo^instance, and other places. 

1524. Are these situations preferable, in point of payment, to that of*! 
dier?—L do not know that they are preferable in point of payment, but they have 
a much easier life of it, and many advantages in the country which they have riot 
as sepoys. 

152,5. Are the various equipments of the army the sarrie at the three presiden¬ 
cies ?—I cannot exactly answer that question. 

1526. Are you of opinion that the rewards given to native officers at Madras of 
distinguished character have had a good effect with the native branch of the army?— 
I am not. altogether convinced that it has had a good effect. I think it makes more 
people dissatisfied than it makes satisfied. 

1527. Would you consider that if a regular system were established, by which 
a certain number of rewards was fixed, to which men, from length of service and 
distinction, should rise by recommendation of the officer and the commander-in- 
chief to government, it would be a beneficial establishment for the encouragement of 
the native army or not?—I think it certainly would be an encouragement to them, 
if they got this only through the commanding officer of the corps; but now, when, 
they get rewards, the. commanding officer is not asked any questions. If he has 
influence at bead-quarters, he gets it for them; if not, he is not consulted. 

1528. Are these rewards generally fairly bestowed?—Yes, I think they are; but 
I consider it of very little consequence whether they are fairly bestowed or not, if 
they arc not bestowed through the commanding officer. 

1529. Does not the commanding officer of the corps make full and regular 
reports of the services, both ordinary and extraordinary, of the different native offi¬ 
cers of his corps j? — Yes. 

1530. Do you not think that when men came to be selected for recommendation 
to government by the commander-in-chief, that every commander-in-chief would 
have reference to these recommendations, if it was a regulation that the specific 
service of the various officers who were deemed to have pretensions should be 
placed on the records of government ?—Yes, I think he would. 

3531. You think that sufficient authority is not given to the commanding officer 
of a regiment?—I do not think it is. I think after certain service he should be 
allowed to promote whom he pleases, and to break also without court-martial; unless 
he has that power, sentinel duty never will be well performed among the natives, 
who combine together to make their duties as pleasant as possible to each other. 

1532. Do the natives receive coqjoral punishment?—Yes, with the cat, not with 
the rattan ; but they are never punished without the sentence of a court-martial. 
The rattan is not allowed now. I think it is wrong. 1 think they require a little 
punishment with the rattan, which would be an advantage, and at the same time 
save a more serious punishment. 

j 533. Would you leave the punishment of the men with the rattan to the uncon¬ 
trolled discretion of European officers ?—I would confine itto the commanding officer 
and adjutant. > 

1534. And al low them to punish the men without the sentence of a court-martial ? 
—Yes, it always has been so. 

1535. When a sepoy has been punished by the cat, on the sentence of a court- 
martial, does that operate at once as a dismissal from the service?—Now it does 
generally. 

1536. Are the native non-commissioned officers subject to punishment by sen¬ 
tence of a court-martial ?—Yes ; and only by sentence of court-martial. 

*537- Do you conceive it would be a good thing if they were exempted from 
punishment?—No; but I think the commanding-officer should have the power 
occasionally to reduce without a court-martial. 

1538. Has the colonel of the regiment any power, as in the King's service, of 
dismissal without a court-martial ?—He had the power to break havildars, but he 
has lately been deprived of that pow er. 

1539. When you say you think the colonel ought to have that power, do you 
extend that opinion to native commissioned officers as well as men ?—Only to the 
non-commissioned officer. 

1540. What is your opinion with regard to the utility of the establishment of 
sepoy recruits?—It is of the greatest utility : and nothing could be more injurious 
to the feelings of the sepoys than to deprive them of that establishment, they 
produce always the best and smartest soldiers; they arc employed generally about 
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i officers, and become better acquainted with our customs than any 
dot employed about us. 

o you conceive that a regulation which gave u small additional pay to 
j native officer, as he passed through the different grades of the service, 
and exemption as far as is practicable from the disgrace of corporal punishment, 
would induce the native officers to allow their sons more frequently to enter the 
service than they now do ; and would it be a measure beneficial to the service ?■— 
I think they would allow their sons to enter the service, but I think they ought to 
be made to perform every duty; and I would exempt them from corporal punish¬ 
ment certainly. 

1542. Do native officers ever retire ou half-pay ?—Yes j they are pensioned. 

1543. At what period of the service?—No period is named; when they are not 
fit for field-service. They are first examined by a committee in the battalion, and 
then a committee in the line ; but there is no particular period of service : wheu 
they are not fit for further field-service, then they are put on the invalid or pension 
establishment. 

1.544. Are there not many native commissioned officers pensioned on full pay? 
—Sometimes. 

1545. What are the regulations affecting the two cases respectively, the giving of 
half arid Full-pay ?—The pension is on half-pay; the invaliding is on full-pay ; 
there they perform invalid duty, garrison duty. 

1546. Then when a man is pensioned on lull-pay, he does not retire from the 
service, but is transferred to a corps of invalids?—When he is pensioned, he retires 
from the service ; when he is invalided he is appointed to a corps of invalids. 

1547. On the average, after how many years does that generally occur ?—I 
think about 30, 32 or 33 generally speaking. 

1548. Do you consider the pay to soubahdars and jemmadars sufficient for the 
comparative rank which they hold in the corps?—Yes; a sonbahdar has three grades 
of pay : when he is first promoted to a soubahdar he gets soubahdar’s pay; after a 
certain number of years, I think five years, he gets another grade of pay, and 
when he lias served still longer, he gets a third grade of pay; but I think none of 
this should be given without the recommendation of the commanding officer of the 
corps. 

1549. Now as to the jemmadars? — I think the pay of the jemmadars quite suf¬ 
ficient, although they do not get near so much as a soubahdar. 

1550. "Would it not be a great advantage to the discipline and good conduct of 
regiments if advantages were held out to native non-commissioned officers on their 
retirement of appointment to places in the revenue or police for which they might 
be capable ?—No, I do not think they would be fit for anything of that kind. 

1551. Do you consider that it might be beneficial in encouraging native officers 
to the active performance of their duties, to select them for the command of small 
police or revenue corps, or other duties in the police administration that might be 
filled by active and efficient men from the native army ?—For the revenue corps 
I think they would be very useful; in the police corps I do not think they would 
answer; but there are hardly any revenue corps now. 

1552. If the police corps were more under military discipline, and organized on 
a similar footing to battalions, would such men be useful ?—You would take away 
the best officers from our corps, and I would therefore object to it. 

1553. Would they be useful in the police?—They would be useful of course. 

1554. Do you not think that your best and most useful non-commissioned 
officers would raise a sufficient number to fill their place by the advantages they 
would have held out to them ?—You would take away the best ; we might get 
others very soon, but perhaps not so good. 

1555. When did you leave India? — In April last. 

1556. Is the memory of the former mutinies at Madras completely effaced from 
the minds of the native troops? — I consider so. 

155 7 - Have the late regulations of the batta at all affected the attachment of 
the troops ?—That is in Bengal, and I cannot speak to that. 

1558. Are there a sufficient number of European officers generally with the 
native regiments to do the duties of them ?—No, certainly not; there should be 
one with each company. 

1559. As to the stuff officers, do you think any improvement might be made in 
the way of nominating them ? — I think the greatest improvement might be made 
in the way of nominating them, and in the discipline of the army. I think that 
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icer selected for the staff should be selected only on the recoramendatj^ 
iccr commanding the corps, stating that he has conducted himself’ witlr. 
rad with temper and patience with the men, ami paid attention to acqiiri/ 
knowledge of’ the country languages. 

1560. Are the European regimental officers frequently exchanged from one 
regiment or battalion to another, and if so, do you think that ought to be avoided? 
•—They never are. 

15(h. Are the sepoys allowed, when they proceed on service, to leave family 
certificate? to assign ivlmt portion they choose of their pay tn their families?—They 
are allowed to assign a certain portion of their pay, not what they please, nearly 
one half 

1562. Is not this arrangement one that is of grent advantage to the men, and 
calculated to preserve their good feelings and attachment upon distant service ?—> 
Most certainly it is. 

1563. Are the sepoys allowed to send letters postage-free to their families ?— 
Yes, a certain number every day from the corps; the colonel franks. 

15O4. From what part of the Madras territories do you conceive the best recruits 
are now obtained for the infantry ?•—I think from the Northern Cirears. 

1 565. Are you aware that about 30 years ago it was almost impossible to obtain 
recruits from that quarter of our territories that remained with a corps ?—I was 
with a new corps that was raised 32 years ago ; I. know that desertion was very 
great formerly from that quarter, now it is very trifling indeed, 

1566. Are not desertions very rare from all branches of the native army in the 
presidency of Madras ?—Very rare. 

1,567. Would you, and do you think the general wish among the European 
officers serving in India would be to be incorporated under the Kiug instead of 
serving under the Company?—No, certainly not; I do not think it is a system 
applicable to the native army j it would excite dangerous suspicion on the part of 
the natives. 

1568. Do you think that is the general feeling as well as your own ?—I think so. 

1569. Do you think that, any more economical arrangement might be made with 
regard to the Madras service without detriment to that service?—No; I do not 
think it possible to make any retrenchment at all. 

1570. Will you inform the Committee of your sentiments respecting any changes 
that have occurred in the native branches of the army during the period of your 
experience ?—When I entered the service in 1795, and joined a corps in 1796, most 
of the corps wete in single corps stations ; few of the companies at head-quarters, 
most of them detached. The commanding officer then had unlimited powers; the 
men locked up to him accordingly with great respect, and never thought he could 
do wrong; many abuses were practised by him, but they were not thought wrong. 

I do not advocate these abuses. He had the power to make and the power to break, 
and he promoted native commissioned and non-commissioned officers as he himself 
pleased, not always agreeably to seniority; he felt the strongest interest in their 
welfare, and treated them with the greatest kindness, although very often with a good 
deal of violence; they saw no person superior to him; superior military authority 
never interfered, and civil authority could not interfere ; they respected him accord¬ 
ingly. All their disputes among themselves were settled by punchayet or arbitration. 
A great change luis taken place. Punchayet has been forbid lately; and now when 
the corps comes to a large station, the soubahdar finds his commanding officer of no 
consequence; frequently hears him rudely spoken to on parade, and not able to 
prevent the issuing of orders which are sometimes obnoxious to the feelings of the 
sepoy. 

1571. Do you mean to say that the non-commissioned officers are taken strictly 
by seniority?—Not exactly strictly; if they are not altogether fit they are passed 
over, and the next is promoted. 

1,572. The lowest, rank of a non-commissioned officer is a uaick ?«— He is ndt 
a non-commissioned officer, he is rank and file. 

1573• Fcr a man to be a havildar must he have been a naick?—Yes. 

1574. How do you appoiutyour naicks, by selection or senority ?—There is first 
what they call a confidential sepoy, selected from the company by the officer at the 
head of the company ; when they come to seniority, if there is nothing particular 
against them,.they are made naieks. 

1575. Is that by regulations promulgated from the commanding officer of the corps, 
or from the head-quarters of the army ?—From the head-quarters of the army. 

1576- Who 
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if it)'is left with the discretion as to whether the confidential sepoys are 
promotion 5 —The commanding officer of the corps. 

Do* you consult the defaulter’s book as to selection ?—-Yes. 

you any improvement that you could suggest to the Committee in 
£Jiriteigkfi‘ economy and conduct of a native corps that would add to its efficiency ? 
There is one thing 1 would recommend, that the four grand divisions of a corps 
should he placed pntlcr the command of the four senior officers; that the soubahdars 
and native officers should not be placed under very young men. I think it would 
give these senior officers consequence among the European officers ; authority in 
promotion is now divided between the commanding officer and the officers at the 
head of companies. I do not think when that is the case either of them will have 
sufficient influence; I think all authority should emanate from the commanding 
officer. He should give the officers power ; but let the men see they depend entirely 
on him in the exereise of it. There is a custom in the service now that a naick can 
only be reduced, and a bavildar only be reduced; they cannot be suspended. It often 
happens in consequence of that they are not puuished at all. I would recommend 
that they should be subject to suspension. 

1570. Have you anything to suggest as to the European staff?—I think that the 
commanding officer of the regiment should have the recommendation of the staff’ 
always ; - lie is answerable for their being properly qualified. 


Sabbati , 31 " die Martii, 18 32 . 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN BYNG, 1* the Chair. 


Colonel William Dickson , C. B., called in ; and Examined. 

1.580. YOU are in the cavalry service of the East India Company r—I am, in 
the 6th regiment of cavalry at Madras. 

1.581. How long have you served in it? — About 35 years, including the time 
I have been on furlough in England. 

1582. Solely in the Madras presidency? — I have served with Bengal and Bom¬ 
bay troops, but I beloug to the Madras presidency. 

1583. Have you served entirely with native corps?—I belonged to the native 
service, but I have occasionally had Europeans under iny orders. 

1584. What number of officers do you consider it necessary to have with 
a regiment of native cavalry, in order to secure a sufficient number for the duties ?—- 
I should think there ought to be at least three per troop, exclusive of field officers 
and stuff. 

15S5. IIow many native officers have you with a regiment of cavalry? — There 
are three per troop. 

1586. Do they perform the greater part of the internal duties? — The greater 
part of the subordinate duties. 

1587. The payment is made by the European officer, is it not? — It is, assisted 
by the natives under their command. 

1588. Do the native officers associate much with the European officers?—Not 
so much as they ought to do. 

1589. Is not sufficient encouragement held out to them to do so?— There is by 
the government, but I do not think it is sufficiently attended to, 

1590. Is there any unwillingness on the part of the native officers themselves to 
mix much with their brother European officers? — Noue whatever, as regards com¬ 
mon intercourse ; but they are prevented by religious prejudices from attending 
convivial or dinner parties, or other intercourse of that description. 

1591. Do the European officers generally become sufficiently acquainted with the 
language of the country to enable them to converse with the native officers?—They 
in general do, particularly the seniors, 

1502. Arc you of opinion that the native officers might be advanced higher in 
rank with advantage to the service?—I think there ought to be higher grades for 
a certain proportion of them, in order to give a further stimulus to their exertions. 

1593. Would any further advantage which you think could be given with pro¬ 
priety to the native officers be desirable?—I think so. 
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I , 1594, Are there any particular advantages that you can specify?—II 
'should be a superior grade to that which now exists higher than that of s<fc}bjj 
major. 

1595. What authority would you give them in that rank?—I would make it 
rather a retiring advantage than a military rank giving authority, and as a reward 
for services performed. 

1596. Is the cavalry service much preferred by the natives?—Generally, parti* 
cularly by the Mussulmen. 

1597. Is the rate of pay sufficient to induce them to be desirous of enlisting?— 
The rate of pay is superior to that of infantry, but perhaps not equal in propor¬ 
tion to the expenses that they arc at in dress. 

1598. Have you any difficulty in completing your regiments?—None in the 
world ; on the contrary, there «re many claimants who cannot be admitted. 

1599. D° you get a superior description iu the cavalry service?—They are 
superior to the infantry. 

1600. Do the same families attach themselves to the same corps ?—Generally 
they prefer it. 

1601. Do you ever find any difficulty in mounting your regiment?—None, 
I believe, exists. 

1602. Is the description of horse you get a good one for the purpose?—Fully 
equal to the native service. 

1603. Can you at ali say what is the total annual expense of a cavalry native 
soldier and of his horse?—A private trooper costs about 30 rupees, or ;{/. per 
month, exclusive of his horse, which costs about 500 rupees, or .50/., before it is 
received in a regiment. This includes pay, clothing, saddlery and accoutrements, 
and the feed of "the horse in cantonment. 

1604. When native regiments are serving with an European regiment, does 
a good understanding generally subsist?—In general a very good understanding 
exists, particularly where the European regiments have served a long time in 
India. 

1605. In what branch of the army, the artillery, the cavalry or the infantry, have 
the officers the greatest advantage iu promotion ?—I believe the artillery and engi¬ 
neers have latterly had the advantage. 

1606. Is there any particular selection of cadets made for the cavalry service ?— 
No, it depends upon the interest of the parties. 

1G07, From your experience, would you think it desirable that the armies of the 
three presidencies should be under one commander-in-chief, with a general com¬ 
manding at each presidency under him ?—I should think in many points it would 
be an advantage and be desirable; it would do away many prejudices and incon¬ 
veniences which I conceive now exist, but it should be done under certain regula* 
tions, keeping the troops of the different presidencies within certain limits of their 
own parts of the country. 

1608. Is the general discipline of native corps easy to be kept up ?—Quite easy, 
when once attained. 

1609. Is the native soldier naturally inclined to obedience ?—He is naturally 
obedient and well-behaved. 

1610. Do they show much attachment to the European officers?—They do ; 
particularly where they are well treated. 

lfin. Is there frequently a disposition manifested to change from one regiment 
to another?—Very seldom. 

itfi2. If any such wish is expressed, is it allowed?—Generally, where it does 
not interfere with the convenience of the service. 

1613. Is there any advantage to the native soldier, which at present does not 
exist, but which you would recommend, as desirable to be granted ?—I do not 
immediately recollect any particular advantage which they are entitled to, and 
which they do not already possess. 

1614. Have they frequently the indulgence of a furlough granted ?—Yes, a cer¬ 
tain proportion (four or five per troop), except where their services are actually 
required. 

1G15. Is an application for a discharge of frequent occurrence?—Only in cases 
where they may have been harshly treated; it often occurs that men are discharged 
as a punishment for misconduct. 

1616. Do you consider the situation of a cavalry soldier preferable to that of 
a labourer ?—Infinitely. 

1617. Is 
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■re not also a degree of credit attached to the profession Certain. 
ss. 

2 there any of the Company’s European regiments at Madras ?—-There 
infantry; now, I believe, ealleci two wings of one regiment. 

1619. Are there any European cavalry?—None. 

1620. Have you served with those regiments?—No. 

1621. Do you happen to knowhow they are recruited?—They are recruited 
from a depdt in this country. 

1.622. Are you of opinion that it would be desirable, either in point of expense, 
or the general efficiency of the service, to substitute for the regular native cavalry 
any other description of cavalry ?—Certainly not; no other description that I am 
acquainted with could be substituted at less expense with reference to its efficiency. 

162,3. There is no description of irregular cavalry that could be raided in the 
country that would, in your opinion, answer the purpose?—Certainly not; the 
great advantage that we have over the great masses of the enemy we have to 
cope with, is the superiority of the few regulars that we have got in our army. 

1624. Are you acquainted with the horse artillery at Madras ?—Tain; I have 
had a troop of native horse artillery in my brigade. 

1625. When did you leave Madras?—About 14 months ago. 

1626. Have yoit formed any opinion as to whether it would be practicable to 
diminish the amount of the horse artillery at Madras ?—It has been diminished 
lately, and I believe to the extent that it admits of. lam of opinion that the 
whole of the artillery ought to be Europeans. 

1627. Do the native cavalry regiments suffer iri their efficiency by deductions 
for the staff?—They do considerably; there is very often a great deficiency of 
European officers. 

1628. Would you propose any regulation by which that inconvenience should be 
avoided?—-I think if the staff, particularly the civil branch of it (the commissariat), 
could be removed from the effective strength, it would be desirable. 

,1629. How are your cavalry armed •, have you any armed with lances ?■—They 
are armed as light cavalry, with a sword and pistols; there are no lancers. 

1630. No carbines ?—None. 

1631. What proportion of European cavalry should you say should be attached 
to the native cavalry on service, and on the regular establishment?—I should say 
that the cavalry require a smaller proportion of Europeans than the infantry, but. 
they ought to be in the proportion of a regiment of dragoons to four or live regi¬ 
ments of native cavalry, a fourth or fifth when on service. 

1632. Why do you think the cavalry require a smaller proportion than infan¬ 
try?—Because I consider the cavalry soldier of a superior class of men, and less 
requiring an example than the infantry. 

1633. Do you mean that the cavalry have a greater superiority over the enemy 
they are likely to meet in the field than the infantry have ?-—What I mean to 
express is, that a cavalry soldier is a superior and higher spirited man, and when 
mounted, has, with the assistance of his horse, more physical power over his 
enemy on a plain than an infantry soldier, who often has to act against an enemy 
posted behind works. 

1634. Would you confine that proportion of one-fourth or one-fifth to the time 
when the army is actually in the field ?—To the proportion actually in the field ; 
but to have it available in the field, you must always have it in cantonments in 
readiness, ns war may be commenced and ended in that country, almost before the 
authorities in this country know anything of it. 



Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Hay, called in; and Examined. 

1635. YOU belong to the infantry service of the Madras establishment ?—Yes. Lieut,-Col. £./lay. 

1636. Whut situation do you hold now?—Commandant of the Company’s - 

depdt. 

1637. How long have you held that situation?—Eleven years, and have been 
attached to it since 1814. 

1638. What duties attach to the situation of commandant of the Company’s 
depot?—To receive the men, and to train them, and embark them for India. 

1639. Have you any difficulty in getting troops for the Company’! service?— 

I should say not; I think it rather a favourite service ; men readily enlist. 

1640. Have you an establishment at Cork and at Dublin ?—We have. 

y a 1641. Are 
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1641. Are the Cadets from Addiscombe sent to you before they go 1 
— No, they are not. 

f 642. VVhat officers have you under you at Chatham ?—There is one r 
is also quarter- master, one adjutant, one surgeon and one paymaster. 

1643. How often in the year do you send out reinforcements to India? — It 
depends upon circumstances ; I should say on the average five or six times a year; 
when ships are ready and when men are ready they are embarked. 

1644. Since the peace, how many have upon the average been sent out in the year ? 
.-—Duringthe 1 1 years I have commanded, we have sent out at the rate of 1,500 
a year; we have sent out 17,000 men in all, 800 of whom have gone to St. 
Helena. 

1645. Do the invalids from India come to the depot previous to their discharge ? 
—They do not. 

1646. Is the bounty for the recruit of the Company’s service the same as that 
in the King’s army?—Exactly. 

1647. What is the amount of the bounty ? —The bounty is 3 1.; including the 
levy money, it is 4/. 6 s. 

1648. What period do you generally keep them at Chatham, previous to embark¬ 
ation?—I think upon the average three months, rather under. 

1 C49. Is there any restriction as to age in sending out recruits ?— Our present 
regulation is between 20 and 30. 

1650. Have you served in India?—I have, but only a short time, 12 years. 

1651. Are you of opinion that there would be any advantage in allowing the 
King’s private soldiers, when the King’s regiments are ordered off, to volunteer for 
service in the Company’s European regiments ?—That would depend upon their 
fitness us to age, and height and character, 

1652. Supposing those qualifications to be found iu the volunteer, should you 
think it desirable that he should be permitted to offer his services?— I sec no 
objection. 

1 653. Would it not he a saving in point of expense ?— Certainly, in one sense ; but 
if much lias been taken out of a man previously, you would lose so much in that way. 

1654. The Committee understand, that at present they are prohibited from 
volunteering after the age of 30 ; do you presume that at the age of 30 a man is 
worn out for effective service ?—It depends upon what be has been doing before he 
is 30; how long he has been in the army, and what are his habits. 

1655. Generally speaking, from your experience, should you say a man was 
worn out at the age of 30 ?—No, certainly. 

165(5. At what age do you send them out from England?—At present, from 
20 to 30. 

1657. How- long do they remain in India?—They rqroain till they are invalided, 
or that their period of service has expired. 

1658. Have you any calculation showing what number of years they serve in 
India?—I have not. 

1659. What is the average expense of the depot establishment at Chatham?— 
*It is 3,361 l. a year. 

1660. What do you include in that establishment?—I include the permanent 
officers, and non-commissioned officers and buglers. When I have mentioned upon 
the average we have sent out 1,500 a year during the lust 11 years, I ought to 
mention that the recruiting has very much diminished latterly ; there were only 
about 500 raised last year, as the establishments are nearly complete. 

1661. I)o you recruit separately for the artillery and infantry ?— We do. 

1662. Judging of the description of men you have for those two corps, as com¬ 
pared with those of His Majesty's service, which you have continual opportunities 
of seeing, should you say that your recruits are equal to those obtained by His 
Majesty r—Decidedly ; and I believe I should be borne out in this opinion by 
His Majesty’s inspecting field officers, and by the observation of all His Majesty’s 
officers at Chatham. The artillery are a particularly good class of men. 

1663. Do you allow a man to purchase his discharge after he has joined you at 
Chatham ?—Yes, for 20 1 .; we throw no obstacle whatever in the Way. 

1664. Iu what places have you recruiting establishments?—At Dublin, Cork, 
London and Liverpool. 

1665. How many officers have you at each establishment?—One officer to 
each party. 

1666. Do you think that a much greater number than you have ever had 
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ibr^ould have been annually recruited if required for India?—By ex- 
e‘parties to different parts of the country, I should say certainly. 

. f}oes the sum you mentioned as the expense of the establishment at 
^jari^jv.^iuclude also the expense of the four stations you have mentioued, 
namely, Dublin, Cork, Liverpool and London ?—No, it does not. 

1608. What is the average expense of those four establishments, in addition to 
the Chatham establishment ?—I am not aware, as the accounts do not come 
through me. 

1609. Is there any change of system you would propose in the recruiting 
department?—1 am not aware of any that is necessary. I have doubts whether 
the age of 30 is not rather too old for a recruit. I should say up to 25 or 26, 
but that is a matter of opinion, and officers of greater experience may think 
differently. 


Lutue, 2 ° die Aprilis , 1832 . 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN BYNG, in the Chair. 


Colonel JViUiam Dickson, C.B., called in; and further Examined. 

1670. WHAT is the average weight of a native trooper with bis accoutrements 
complete at Madras?—Thirteen stone, I think, two or three pounds, in marching 
order, with all his accoutrements; the calculation is made on the average of eight 
stone only for the trooper, and five stone for accoutrements and articles. 

1671. Are you aware of the weight of an European dragoon in India, in march¬ 
ing order, with his accoutrements ?—I believe about 17 stone. 

1672. Do you find the native horse fully equal to the weight of the English 
dragoon with his accoutrements ?—The horses that have lately been received are 
rather deficient, and inferior to those that formerly were supplied for the dragoons. 

1O73. From what cause does that arise?—I should answer that by saying the 
whole country being taken into the occupation of ihe English, those chiefs who 
formerly encouraged the breed of horses are entirely expelled, and the description 
of horse is now lost. 

1674. Are your cavalry at Madras principally mounted on horses bred in the 
neighbouring country, or from a long distance?—Not from the neighbouring 
country, blit from long distances, generally from the coast of Guzcrat, Arabia 
and Persia. 

. 167.5. Are desertions common in the native cavalry at Madras?—They are 
scarcely ever heard of. 

167G Have you recruit boys in the cavalry corps, and what number?—There 
are recruit boys and pension boys, I think four per troop. 

1677. Do you consider this an useful establishment ?—Particularly so. 

1678. Do many of those boys rise to the situation of non-commissioned officers^ 
--A large portion of them do. 

1670. And of native commissioned officers 3 —Yes, of course. 

16S0. Have you schools in your corps ?—Yes. 

1681. Do you consider it an useful institution ?— I do. 

1682. Have you a stud establishment?—There is no establishment for breeding 
horses in the Madias presidency. 

1683. Do you find in marching a considerable difference in the distance which 
European cavalry, mounted on horses of the country, and the native cavalry can 
go, arising out of the different weight of the troopers ?—-Since the Europeans’ horses 
have fallen off in quality, I do not recollect any instance where they were employed 
so as to afford that information; but formerly I have marched with European 
dragoons and native cavalry long And forced marches, when the Europeans were 
equally well carried. 

1684. What is the longest forced inarch you ever recollect making with European 
and native cavalry ?—I have marched with European and native cavalry about 75 
miles in 24 or 25 hours. 

1685. Were you engaged at the end of the march ?—There was no engagement; 
but the troops were fully equal to it, had it been necessary. 
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Major J. IV. Aitchison, called in ; and Examined. 




1686. VOLT belong- to the East Imlia Company's service ?— 1 do. 

1687. In the presidency of Bombay you have served?—-Yes. 

1688. For how long?—Twenty-six years. 

1689. What situations have you held ?—-I held the situations of aide-de-camp, 
brigade-major, assistant, deputy and adjutant-general. 

1690. What is the last situation you held ?—Adjutant-general of the array. 

1691. When did you leave India ?—In May last. 

1692. Have you served much regimentally i —Eight years, during which period 
I was twice adjutant of a regiment. 

1693. Have you served with natives or Europeans ?—With natives. 

1694. From the situations you have held, you must be well acquainted with the 
discipline of native troops; inform the Committee what i3 your opinion ?—My 
opinion is, that the discipline of the native army is carried to as high a pitch as 
circumstances will admit of, or as is necessary, from the nature of the service; 
they have the same rales and principles as the British army, so far as they are 
applicable to that description of troops, and which are in force in every situation. 

1695. Do the regulations of the service enforce particularly the necessity of 

proper attention from the officers to the religious feelings and customs of the 
country ?—Decidedly so. a 

169I1. And with that attention the natives lake great pride in the service?—Much 
depends upon how far they have confidence in and attachment to their officers. 

1697. Their attachment to their officer is very great generally ?—Yes, if the 
officer deserves it. 

1698. With respect to young officers on their arrival in India, are they generally 
sent to the European or native'regiments at once?—To the native regiments; the 
chief object is to separate them as much as possible, and to place them in a healthy 
situation on first entering the service ; if they get together they are apt to be idle 
and mischievous. 


1699. How long have you held the situation of adjutant-general ?—Five years 
nearly. 

1 700. During that time have you observed any difference as to the health of the 
troops ?—There has been no field-service during that period; l think the troops 
have been more healthy generally than if exposed in camp under all seasons. 

1701. Has not the general health of the European troops much improved during 
the last 20 years ?—I think they have been less exposed to the exigencies of service, 
and consequently in comfortable quarters and barracks; more healthy than 
otherwise. 


1702. What is the general average of the sick Europeans?—Five per cent., 
including accidents or any exemption from duty. The adjutant-general of the army 
makes a return to the commander-in-chief monthly, that lie may see the com¬ 
parative healthy state of each regiment. 

4 1703. Is this calculation made subsequent to the abolition of the unhealthy 
cavalry station of Kaira?—Certainly ; that place was the grave of any European 
regiment that went there. 

1704. What is the average proportion of the native sick of Bombay troops ?— 
Two per cent.; I have seen a blank return of a native regiment, from having no 
men sick. 

1705. Have you at any period found difficulty in recruiting the native regiments ? 

—During the war in 1817 and 1818, in consequence of a considerable augmen¬ 
tation of the Bombay army, and from the limited extent of our provinces, there 
was a difficulty, and subsequently, of obtaining men from the territories within our 
presidency; we therefore enlisted many recruits from Hindostmi and adjacent 
provinces ; but I have no doubt, in future, we shall be enabled to procure men 
withiu our own limits. * 


1 706. What do you consider the average service of a native soldier in India ?— 
The average service is 21 years; but he is bound to serve 30, to enable him to 
retire on a pension equal to his full pay. 

1707. Have you any invalid corps? — We have a native veteran battalion. No 
man is eligible to enter it unless he has served 20 years with a good character; we 
then get 10 years’ more service out of him for local duty. 
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i/uative soldiers, generally, dislike to be discharged, do they not?— 
nere is no service they can obtain equal to that of” the government. 

is the average' age at which you take native recruits ?-—From 18 
> of peace; in time of war we should not reject a good man if lie 

were 25 . 

1710. You would not like to take him under 18 ?—He is not eligible. 

1 711. In time of war you would not ?—No ; we then go as far as 25, if lie is 
a good recruit, but not below 18. 

1712. It is usual to keep on the establishment of each regiment a certain number 
of boys ?—Yes ; and a most useful establishment it is. From that source we 
obtain eventually our best non-commissioned officers. I would rather see as many 
men less in the regiment than those boys removed from it. It attaches both the 
parent and the son to the service, and brings them up in the most useful manner 
for the purposes of the army. 

1713. Do the native officers generally live on good terms with the European 
officers?— Certainly; our intercourse is much confined to the purposes of duty, 
but some European officers have kinder feelings towards them than others, from 
better acquaintance with their habits and language. 

1714. Does a generally good understanding exist between the European and 
native officer of the name regiment? -Yes, certainly. 

1715. It is a particular duty on the part of an officer to keep upon that good 
understanding ?—It is enjoined by the regulation;,. 

1716. Are there additional advantages you think it, desirable to give to native 
officers, iis au encouragement to the service generally ?—Yes; I think a native 
officer should be transferred to the pension list, with the pay of the class to which 
be belongs, if lie deserves it, and is recommended to the commander-in-chief for 
such an indulgence. At present,-however long he bag served, he is removed upon 
the lowest rate, which is very galling to his feelings, because a man of the highest 
class is put on the pension list on the same terms with one who has perhaps not 
served half the time as a commissioned officer. I think the pay of a jemmndar 
should also be increased ; at present it is inadequate to his expenses, and conse¬ 
quently the native officers of this rank are generally in debt. 

1717. Do you think it advisable to let them rise to a higher rank than at present? 

•—Not for effective purposes; no doubt all honours and rewards are valued, and 
considered of great importance in the eyes of the native army. 

1718. Do you think that of appointing them to command forts is desirable?— 
Most desirable. I know the feelings of the service would be very much gratified by 
that institution. 

1719. You think they might with security be entrusted with this charge?— 
Certainly. They are all within the limits of our own provinces. 

1720. Is there such a rule established iu Bombay?—There is; it took place 
about three years ago, and I know that it has had beneficial effects on the service. 

1721. How long is it since you left Bombay ?—In May last. 

1722. At that time the present reduction of the army had taken place?— 
It had. 

1723* Do the imperative duties in that presidency admit of any further reduc-' 
tion?—I should say, certainly not. It is the duty of the adjutant-general to 
report to the coramander-iu-chief what number of reliefs each regiment has off 
duty; and at no station, were the men more than two nights in bed when I left 
Bombay. 

1 724. Is it possible to reduce the duties?— -I believe not. 

1 725. Of all the detachments ?—'That I am not competent to say. Before 
a detachment is ordered, it depends on the requisition that is made. It may be 
connected with political circumstances. 

1 72b. What is the smallest strength of 0 detachment sent out in the presidency 
of Bombay ?—It depends on the duty to be performed. 

1 727. That is stationary, not as au escort ?—A company would lie the least for 
any effective purposes; it varies fronf that to a wing. The detachment, if ordered 
to a district permanently, would be subdivided into smaller details, 

1728. Are the pay and allowances to officers with the troops in the three presi¬ 
dencies the same, or is there any difference ?—They are nominally the same, as far 
as regimental allowances go; but there are advantages under the Bengal presidency 
which do not prevail at Bombay. 

1 729. Are you aware whether there are greater expenses required at Bengal than 
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at the other ?—I should say not, judging from the rate at which a sepo^ 
as to an officer, it depends on his own inclination or habit. 

1730. Are you aware if there is a preference given by officers to the service in 

Bengal over Bombay or’Madras?—While this distinction lasts, a preference would 
be given to Bengal; but; as we enter the service as youths, and do not quite 
understand this difference, we of course only find it out when too late to 
remedy it. • 

1731. Are you aware at which presidency the officers have the advantage of pro¬ 
motion ?—-The rules that govern the promotion are the same. 

1732. But you rise, do you not, at each presidency ?—*Yes. I should say there 
is no difference. It must be owing to casual circumstances, if there be; but £ am 
•not aware that there is any. I find cadets of the same season who went to 
India when I did, iu Madras and Bengal} some are more advanced than myself, 
and others not so. 

1733. Are you of opinion it would he advantageous that the three armies of the 
three presidencies should be under one chief r—I think it would be desirable for 
all purposes of general efficiency and control; but there are local duties and 
peculiar habits connected with the army of each presidency which must depend oh 
local information and local authority. 

1734. Would you consider it desirable that that army should be made a royal 
army ?—There is’a difference of opinion upon this point; but judging from my own 
feelings, I am ready to attend the service of His Majesty whenever I shall be 
called upon. Much of course depends on the circumstances under which the 
transfer would be made. If it be merely for the exercise of authority over the 
Indian army, I think it would be advantageous to the service, as it would do away 
with a number of distinctions existing between the Royal army and the Company’s 
army, 

1735. Are you of opinion these distinctions would cease to exist, provided the 
local army of India was continued quite as a separate branch from other parts of the 
King’s army ?—I should hope so. 

173d. What distinctions do you allude to ?—'The means of obtaining ranis 
through merit, favour and staff services. I think also His Majesty’s officers obtain 
rewards and honours which are sometimes bestowed on the Company’s officers, but 
are not a necessary consequence of their relative claims. 

1737. Have not the Company’s servants largely participated in those honours - 
In the Order of the Bath, to a certain extent, bnt in no other way. 

1738. Are you aware of the late regulations as to brevet?—Yes, for distinguished 
services in the field, but not for staff'employ, which obtains in His Majesty’s ser¬ 
vice ; as adjutant-general, I had merely the nominal rank of lieutenant-colonel; 
whereas a deputy of any colony in His Majesty’s service, would obtain the same 
permanently, if under the rank of lieutenant-coionel. 

1739. Are you aware that in His Majesty’s service captains could not be appointed 
,to so high a station ?—Nor in the Company’s, unless they have done 20 years’ 
actual duty in I ndia. 

1740. Do you not think that if rank was bestowed in the local army of India 
by favour or appointment on the stuff, it would create a considerable jealousy and 
uneasy feeling among the officers of the army I know not why it should, 

1741. Do you think the present principle of rise by seniority could remain if 
officers were to have brevet rank given to them for staff appointments ?—Certainly j 
it would give no regimental advantage over another. 

1742. What number of European officers are you of opinion should be attached 
to each native regiment ?—I think the present reduced number of European subal¬ 
terns will operate injuriously to the service when the jinny is reduced to thatjnumber. 
In a regiment there are five captains, eight lieutenants and four ensigns, making 
a total of 17 officers; of these, four are allowed to be absent on furlough to 
Europe, and four more are liable to be absent on staff or other detached employ } 
two others are required for adjutant and quartermaster, and of course not available 
for detached contingencies of service ; of the four ensigns, two may be expected to 
be incompetent, either from youth or inexperience, to hold the charge of a company, 
consequently there will not be a platoon officer left, even with each grand division 
of a regiment. 
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)/the general exigencies of the army require four officers to be absent on 
other detached duties ? — The general average of the service is that ; 
£nted to four. 

j average is also four on furlough ?—Four are allowed by the regula¬ 
tions ; in some regiments they are more, in others less ; it depends cliiefly on 
sickness. 

1745. What number of European, officers do you think are required on the 
strength of each regiment of cavalry and infantry ? — There are fewer detached 
duties for a cavalry officer, and probably their present establishment is sufficient ; 
but to a regiment of infantry, I should say that four more, equal to the number 
required to be employed on the staff or detached service of the army, should be 
added. 

1746. Have you known any children of European parents at Bombay, born in 
India, become recruits in the Company’s service r— Yes, soldiers’ children. 

1747. Bom in India?—Born in India of European parents; they are eligible, 
but there are very few of them. 

1748. To any extent? —To no great extent ; it is an extraordinary fact to men¬ 
tion, that in no regiment have I seen as many children as there were women, male 
and female together. 

1749. Do you consider the climate injurious to infancy?— I know not why it 
should be so. 

1750. Do you consider this is by reason of their deaths, or an unwillingness to 
become recruits ? —There is a want of numbers to enlist. 

1751. Is it in consequence of the death of the children, or do they go to other 
businesses ?—The death of the children. 

1752. What is the pay of the sepoy at Bombay? —Seven rupees per mensem, 
and two and a half batta when actually in the field. 

1753. What proportion of men do you allow to be on furlough?—Five per 
company in time of peace. 

1754. Do you allow them to draw their pay when on furlough 1 —They do so 
monthly, if they wish. 

1755. Have schools been established throughout the native as well as the 
European army at Bombay?— They have. 

1756. Will you mention to the Committee the principle on which those schools 
are instituted?— The instruction imparted is purely elementary ; it is optional with 
the men to attend, but not with the boys. 

1757. What is the nature of the instruction ?— The common rules of arithmetic, 
and reading and writing, sufficient to qualify them lor the duties of non-commissioned 
officers. 

7 758. When you draw troops from Hindostan, do you find any considerable 
difference in their military qualities from those drawn from the Bombay districts ? 
— Not in military qualities : in personal appearance they are certainly superior, but 
in no other quality as soldiers. 

1759. Have you any Christians?—A few only among the drummers, but none 
in the ranks of the native regiments. 

1760. A small portion are Jews?— A small portion of the army are Jews. 

1761. Do you consider native officers may be safely employed in command of 
reveuue corps and other duties of police connected with the preservation of the 
peace of the provinces r— Most certainly. 

17(72. Have they been so employed at Bombay r — In two or three instances; 
and I believe with great advantage to the government, as men on whom reliance 
can be placed. 

1763. Do you not consider such employment of active and efficient native 
officers to be beneficial to the army, both as it accelerates promotion, and as it gives 
encouragement to men of that class ?— Most certainly. 

1764. Are there any European regiments at Bombay?— There is one regiment 
of infantry, consisting of two wiugs ; the • promotion in each wing goes on 
separately. 

176/;. What is your opinion of the efficiency of that corps ?—Highly efficient, 
as much so as any European regiment can be. If any want be felt, it is the want 
of officers. 

176b. Is there an inefficient quantity of officers in that regiment ? — I should say 
there is. 
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1767. What is the amount of officers attached?—They have the estlfi 
of a full regiment, but so many are liable to be absent from sickness, furl* 
other causes, that each wing has seldom more than one captain present. 

1768. The same causes that operate in impairing tho efficiency of sepoy regiments, 
operate in the Company’s European regiments?—Decidedly. 

1769. They have the same establishments ?—Yes ; but they require more officers 
than native hoops. 

1770. Have you observed that the efficiency of the native private soldier, the 
sepoy, has been impaired by keeping the men too long in the service before they 
are allowed to retire?—No, certainly not. It is not optional with the man to 
retire; when he is found incompetent to the active discharge of his duty, the com¬ 
manding officer reports him as unfit. 

1771. Then he retires as a pensioner?—If he is eligible to a pension, he gets 
one ; if not, he is discharged or invalided, according to the established rules of the 
service. 

1772. You have not observed, in point, of practice, that the men have been 
kept with their regiments after they have ceased to be efficient ?—No, certainly 
not. 

1773. What is your opinion with respect to the effect upon the service of the. 
measure that amalgamated the two European regiments into two wings of one 
corps?—I think, as lar as the European officers are concerned, it must prove 
injurious to the actual performance of their duty, inasmuch us they rise separately 
by wings, and are liable to supersede each other, instead of rising by a regular 
routine, according to previous seniority in the regiment. 

1774. What is the rule with respect to invaliding sepoys that prevails at 
Bombay ?—There is an annual examination, first by a medical committee, and then 
by competent officers, to report on all men who are deemed unfit for active duty ; 
and if the medical committee pronounce any man, either from age or infirmity, 
incapable of active service, the military committee then recommend that he be dis¬ 
charged, invalided or pensioned, according to the nature of his claims, and the rules 
of the service applicable to his case. 

1775. Do you know what rule prevails on that subject in Bengal?—I do not. 

1776. I>o you know whether the practice in Bengal differs from that in Bom¬ 
bay ?—I have heard that it does. 

1777. In what respect have yon heard that it does?—By their keeping men 
longer upon the strength of regiments. 

1778. In Bengal ?—Yes; I would beg to add, I have heard that when a man is 
transferred to the pension list, at Bengal, or to the invalid establishment, his pay is. 
reduced, whatever bis length of service may he; it thus becomes an injury to an 
old soldier to remove him from a regiment, if he can be allowed to remain. That 
is not the case at Bombay, where after a service of 30 years, or if he is invalided, 
every soldier receives the same pay as when on the effective strength. The only 
persons who sustain a loss, as I said before, are the native officers of the rank of 
soubahdar. 

1779- What is your opinion, from the whole of your experience in the Indian 
service, of the efficiency and the good disposition of the native troops?—They are 
highly efficient in every respect; and I think no troops can be better disposed 
towards the government. 1 have never, throughout my career, known a single 
instance to the contrary. 

1780. Do you know if the dram ration has been commuted at Bombay for a pay¬ 
ment in money?—Tho European troops via Bombay receive no dram allowance 
from government, if in garrison ; when in the field, they get it. 

1781. Do they get drams or money ?—They get the liquor furnished through the 
commissariat, that we may be certain that it is good ami wholesome. 

1782. Do they get any allowance of that description out of cantonment ?—Not 
that I am aware of. The European soldiers at Bombay, when at a field station, are 
entitled to two drams a day, but one is only issued, and they receive a commuted 
allowance for the other, which is expended in coffee. 

1783. How long lias that change taken place ?—About four years ago. 

1784. Do you think it an improvement ?•—Certainly ; it was very unpalatable to 
the men, but beneficial to their health. 

1 “85* Have you any inspection of regiments made by the generals and brigadiers 
on the staff ?*—Annually, according to the principle of His Majesty’s service, when 
a confidential report is made out on every point connected with efficiency and 
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aw t ,*sflad the same returns are prepared as in the Kings array, with some addi- 
applicable to the country. 

.How are conductors of stores or the commissariat, staff-serjeants to native 
regiments, staff of garrisons, &c. furnished in Ilombay ? —They are all drawn from 
the European regiments of artillery and infantry. 

1787. Can you state the number of draughts this makes for the staff-establishment r 
—The total number of warrant-officers, and non-commissioned staff must amount 
to upwards of 100 men. They would be more if the serjcant-major and quarter¬ 
master serjeant were given to every native regiment ; but there is such a drain of 
good non-commissioned officers from the European regiments to fill these situations, 
that it is necessary to check it as much as possible. 

1788. Has there been at any period much desertion from the native army at 
Bombay, and is there so at present ? —At one period there were great desertions, 
but I am happy to sny of late years they have diminished to nearly one per cent, 
per annum. I attribute this to the adjoining districts now being those of the 
Company, whereas formerly Our men were drawn from the Mahratta states, the 
government of which was opposed to our own. 

1789. Do you think the late increase of the establishment of superior native 
officers has hacl effect in diminishing desertion ?—Of course every thing that adds 
to the value of the service will induce men to stay in it. 

1790. Do the commanding officers of regiments of the Company’s service 
possess the power of appointing the non-commissioned and subordinate officers of 
regiments ?•— Exactly on that principle which is adopted in Iiis Majesty’s service ; 
non-commissioned officers are recommended for promotion through the captain of 
the company, and if the commanding officer approves of the choice, he confirms it. 

1791. Has he the appointment of adjutant and quartermaster ?—His recom¬ 
mendation is usually awaited. 

1792. Is his recommendation attended to ? — Generally. 

1793. But not always?—Not always. 

1794. In point of fact, do you think the commanding officer of a regiment has 
sufficient influence in the appointment of his regimental staff ?—I think he should 
have. 

1795. Has he? — It much depends on tho character of the officer. 

1796. Generally speaking, has he ?— I think he has. I luivc known it inter¬ 
fered with, but not without cau&e or reason. 

1797. Is not a knowledge of the native languages, and having passed a com¬ 
mittee, an indispensable qualification to be appointed to a regimental staff?—For 
an interpreter and quartermaster it is indispensable; for an adjutancy it is necessary, 
and of course often leads to a claim. If there be two candidates, we should take 
that person who had passed his examination. 

1798. Plave you known any instance of the appointment of an interpreter that 
was not sufficiently conversant with the language ? — Never. 

1799. f rorn the high station you have held, is there any suggestion for the 
improvement of the army 01* presidency with which you are particularly acquainted? 
—The rides and principles of the service being the same as those of His Majesty’s, 
I am not aware of any improvement in regard to discipline or efficiency that 
I can offer ; but if permitted, I would suggest an alteration as immediately re¬ 
quisite in the allowances of a field-officer commanding a regiment; an addition 
to 400 rupees is indispensable ; the remuneration of a captain, to a field-officer, 
is not sufficient to induce him to remain in preference to a staff' appointment, and 
I think, in addition, he should receive what we term the “ batta ” of his rauk, 
wherever stationed. 

1800. In order to induce him to remain with his regiment, and not to seek a staff 
appointment ?— Certainly. 

Colonel Houstoun , c. b., called in; and Examined. 

1801. DO you belong to the East India Company’s service?—I do. 

1802. What situation do you hold at proseut ? — Lieutenant-governor of the 
Military Seminary at Addiscombe. 

1803. How long have you been in the Company’s service ?—Thirty-six years. 

1804. What situations have you held in India ?—Principally regimental situa¬ 
tions. 
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1805. Principally in the cavalry Service ?—In the cavalry service; I ccl 

regiment of cavalry 10 years. 

1806. When did you leave India?—Ten years ago; I arrived in EnglandTexactly 
10 years ago, in 1S22. 

1807. How long have you had the superintendence of the establishment at 
Addiscombe?—Eight years next month. 

1808. Of what number is it composed?—There arc generally about 150 cadets, 
that is the full establishment when it is complete. 

1809. How long are they allowed to remain there ?—There is no fixed period 
for their remaining, they generally remain about two years ; but lads of talent may 
get through in a shorter period. 

1810. What is the earliest uge at which they ore received?—Fourteen. 

1811. They cannot remain more than two years and a half ?—Two and a half; 
if after two years they do not show talent so as to give hope that they will qualify 
in the succeeding six months, they are recommended to be withdrawn. Some lads 
that are duller than others do not qualify in two years; but if the public examiner 
reports that they are likedy to do so in an additional term, as a matter of favour 
more than anything else, they are allowed to remain. 

1812. Do they go out to India at the early age of sixteen ?—Yes. 

1813. As cadets?—Yes; by the Act of Parliament, they cannot go out before 
they are 16. 

1S14. Are they appointed to a particular branch of the service before they go 
out, or are they selected when they get to India ?—They are appointed here before 
they go out; they are recommended for different branches of the service on leaving 
the seminary. 

1815. Is that done from interest or merit ?—Entirely from merit, undeviatingly. 

18 it). Do the cadets pay anything; yearly for their support while at Addiscombe ? 
—Yes, they do : for the first year, they pay 65 /., and the subsequent year, 50 1 .; 
the difference is for supplying them with an uniform and military equipments the 
first year they enter the seminary. 

1817. What is the yearly amount of the expense of the establishment, at Addis¬ 
combe r—I do not feci competent to answer that distinctly, except in generals. 

1818. What officers have you under you ?—For the discipline of the institution, 
I have three military officers and four non-commissioned officers, who are pensioned 
servants from the Iloyal Artillery ; I have three officers, one who had been in the 
Company's service some time ago, and the other two ure actually in service; young 
officers on furlough, who are allowed to come there as orderly officers to assist, 
aud who are relieved at the end of their time. 

1819. Have you any vacations allowed you r—Two. 

1820. For how long each period ?—About six weeks. 

1821. Are the cadets brought up for each particular branch of service, or only 
for the engineering and artillery branches?—The establishment is formed for the 
training of officers for the engineers and artillery service; but for the last year or 
two those branches of the service not requiring all the cadets, the others have been 
draughted to the general service; but they are not destined for any particular 
service when they come there ; it depends on their qualifying themselves. 

1822. Do not the cadets for the cavalry and infantry service go there also? 
—No. 

1823. Before you came from India you were in the cavalry service in the presi¬ 
dency of Bengal ? —I have always belonged to the cavalry service $ but for the last 
two years I was in India, I was commanding the troops in Malwa, under Sir John 
Malcolm. 

1824. Had you a native regiment, or an European regiment during that period ? 
—Five native regiments, and the only Europeans I had were a troop of horse 
artillery and two companies of foot artillery. 

1825. Were the regiments with which you served in India entirely native regi¬ 
ments ?—Always; the regiment I was attached to was a native regiment. 

1826. Arc you aware of what is the weight of a native cavalryman in the ser¬ 
vice, with his accoutrements and all that he carries on the march ; that is, the man 
and every thing belonging to him ?—I merely talk of the Bengal cavalry, lC stone, 
as near as I recollect; I talk from recollection. I remember once a troop of 
cavalry being weighed against a troop of dragoons, this was many years ago, and 
to the best of my recollection there was a stone difference; it was a troop of the 
8th dragoons, the Royal Irish, and a troop of a regiment of native cavalry. It 
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ied Wbe the subject of discussion among the officers, who weighed them to 
rfnjtl^the point. 

^Do you recollect the weight of the man distinct from his accoutrements, 
how much it was for the man, or how much for his accoutrements ?—The 
weight of cavalry accoutrements I think is about. 56 pounds, that is four stone. 

1828. Do you know on the average what is the weight of the man, the native 
cavalry soldier ?—I should think about 11 o'r 12 stone ; the men in general in 
Bengal are the same class from which the infantry are taken. 

1829. Do you recollect what the average weight of the Europeans weighed 
against them was ; was the difference in the man or in the accoutrements?—The 
accoutrements were the same, the difference was in the man, 

1830. Will you inform the Committee how many examinations take place at 
Addiscombe during the year ?—Two. 

1831. Be good, enough to inform the Committee what takes place at the exami¬ 
nations ; that is, the kind of examination the cadets are subject to ?—It is carried 
on by an officer who is called the public examiner, which situation is filled by 
Colonel Sir Alexander Dickson, the adjutant-general of the royal artillery ; he con¬ 
ducts the public examination entirely unconnected with the professors and masters 
who have had the instruction of the cadets. Before the examination takes place, he 
periodically visits the institution, to see what progress has been made, so as to be 
able to judge of the acquirements of the cadets, whether they are fit to be brought 
forward for examination; they are brought forward accordingly, and examined in 
the different branches in which they have been previously instructed by the pro¬ 
fessors and masters. 

1832. Is it of frequent occurrence that a cadet is sent away, being unequal to 
pass his examination ?—Occasionally they are unable to pass the test for engineers 
or artillery ; but where there has been due diligence shown, with good conduct, and 
nothing against the lad except want of talent, as every one is not born with a 
mathematical head, and is not able to go through that test, which is the great one, 
then he is recommended to be allowed to go into the infantry. 

1833. What arrangement takes place in draughting off to the engineers and 
artillery service ?—Previously to the public examination, notice is given from the 
India House of the number of cadets required for each branch of the service, for 
the engineers and. the artillery ; the cadets examined are accordingly recommended 
for those two branches entirely from merit, as they stand upon the list. Of course 
if they were not fit, none would be selected. 

1834. Is a strict discipline maintained at Addiscombe ?—I hope so. It is as 
strict as possible, thinking the stricter the better. 

1835. Is much confinement within a certain boundary necessary?—Ido not put 
them under positive restraint; they have a great latitude given them, putting them 
on their honour and good conduct as gentlemen. I find this to be the best mode. 
The punishments that some time prevailed of the dungeon, &c., are entirely done 
away there; for some years I have not had occasion to have recourse to them. I have 
adopted other means, which have been pretty successful. 

1836. Will you inform the Committee what punishment you have adopted for 
indiscretion or impropriety ?—Arrest, and depriving them of all the privileges that 
well-behaved lads are allowed. Extra drill with the musket is the positive bodily 
punishment they undergo daily for a given period, extending to a week or a month, 
according to circumstances; in cases of very serious misconduct, cadets have been 
rusticated for a time. 

1837. What are those young men who go to Chatham , to be under Colonel Pasley 
taught ?—They go to him to finish their education only. Only the engineers go to 
be taught sapping and mining and field engineering. 

1838. You say the cadets generally leave you about the age of 16?—They are 
admitted from 14 to 18 years of age, and remain for two years. 

1839. At what age do they generally go out to India?-—About 17, generally 
speaking; the majority generally come about 15; a few come at an earlier age, and 
some older. 

1840. Is the number that go out discretional with the East India Company, or 
does it depend on any fixed rule, arising out of the amount of the army in India r— 
I am not competent to answer that question. 

1841. What quantity generally go out annually ?—About 60. 

1842. Has that number increased or diminished lately ?—I think' it has been 
pretty steady. 
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the artillery aud engineers, fn the last year there were half of them went out to 
5*. the infantry, half of the whole ; there were seven engineers in the last term, six 
artillery, and iff for infantry 5 but that is not a general rule, that was a mere 
accident. 

1844. The army in India is supplied with cadets from other sources besides 
Addiscombe, is it not?-—As I mentioned before, Addiscombe was originally 
instituted for the education of engineer and artillery cadets only. 

1845. Do you happen to know what proportion the cadets who go out to India 
without having been at Addiscombe, bear to those who have received education 
there?—Taking the general demand of the service, the proportion must be very 
limited of those at Addiscombe compared with others. 

1846. Many more go out who have not been there ?-—Yes; there are only 27 
battalions of engineers and artillery at the three presidencies. 

1847. Do the cadets on arriving in India join native regiments, those who go to 
the line Those destined tor the infantry do so of course, but those who are for 
the artillery join the head-quarters of those corps which aro composed chiefly of 
Europeans. 

1848. What is the nature of the education given at Addiscombe ; is it an educa¬ 
tion for general purposes, such as is given to a soldier entering the service in England, 
or is there any peculiarity in it, specially accomplishing them for the service in 
India ?-~-Thc only peculiarity is that of instructing them in the native languages of 
India. 

1849. Yhey arc instructed in the native languages ?—Particularly; much time is 
given, to it, 

18,50. Are they when they leave you, and have passed their examination, qualified 
to hold intercourse with the natives when they go there ?—I think they are so well 
prepared that they soon acquire the habit; but residence there is necessary to perfect 
them in it. 

1851. Should you think it desirable that all mulcts, before they join the native 
corps in India, should in some degree be prepared by a knowledge of tbe languages 
of the country ?—It is desirable, but I should not say practicable ; and they Very 
goon acquire it with their regiments. 

1832. In point of fact, have you ever observed any inconvenience arising from 
cadets joining tbe native corps, who were not in any degree prepared by their 
acquaintance with the native languages?—I am not aware of individual instances 
having arisen; the commanding officer would not put a young officer in a situation 
of that sort, where he was likely to commit himself. 

1853. Were there not formerly seminaries in India to which officers on their first 
arrival were sent, where they might learn the native languages ?—-Yes, there was 
one in Bengal, which wits a scene of the utmost anarchy and insubordination 
possible to be imagined. 

1854. Do you not conceive that from the precautions usually taken by com¬ 
manding officers of corps, and the advantages offered to the young officer joining 
them of learning tbe language of the regiment to which he belongs, In? will sooner 
become sufficiently competent to do his duties as an officer in a native corps, than 
he would under any other circumstances?—I certainly do. An officer is never 
detached on service, nor lias a separate command for two years after he enters the 
army; and he certainly will acquire a knowledge of the language, and of the duties 
of bis profession, sooner in*a good regiment than anywhere else. 

1855. Do the cadets at Addiscombe get any pay?-—They get pocket-money 
allowed them. 

1856. From the Company ?—From the Company, out of what they pay, half* 
a-crown a week. 

1857. That is the only pay they get ?—Some of the under-officers, or corporals, 
as they are called, get double pocket-money; cadets of the first class hold that 
situation by selection from merit, they get 5 s. a week. 

1858. How many corporals among the cadets have you at Addiscombe •?-—Wheat 
complete, I* have 16 ; I regulate that by the number of rooms, and the number of 
dining tables and other circumstances. 

18,5y. What number did you say you had at Addiscombe ?—One hundred and fifty. 

i860. Do you think a system could be adopted by which cadets could defray 
the expenses of the establishment ?—Of course j by their being merely required 
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ef their education, that is the only system I know of; they now 
►re than half of the actual cost, by what I understand, 
it is the amount which each pays ?—Sixty-five pounds the first year, 
next. 

1862. You say the time of getting through his education is about two years $ is 
your examination equally strict with the examination that is pursued at Woolwich ? 
—I should think so ; it is a public examination, conducted in the presence of many 
officers of H is Majesty's artillery; the room is full of them and other distinguished 
visitors. The situation of public examiner was held by Sir Howard Douglas, and 
General Mudge before him j our study is about nine hours a day. 

1863. Are you aware of the examination a cadet goes through at Woolwich 
before he is appointed ?—I have been present at one examination ; Colonel Pasley 
was the examiner. 

1864. Is the examination equally strict at Addiscombe as at Woolwich?—Fully 
so ; perhaps I could not appeal to » better person than Colonel Pasley, who has 
both services put under him ; he could give his judgment on the qualifications of 
the two. The advantage Addiscombe has over other institutions is, that the cadets 
get their appointments to India as soon as they are qualified. 

Lieut.-Colonel James Sahnond, called in j and Examined, 

1865. HAVE you got the return of the existing pay and allowances of the natives ? 
--No, the auditor has not been able to send it me, 

1866. You say that the difficulty of reducing the Company’s forces by native 
regiments constitutes the principal defect in their military arrangements; is that 
your opinion ’Yes. 

1867. How would you propose to remedy it?—By pensioning off the officers 
in such a way as to satisfy the European officers. There is no difficulty with 
regard to the natives. They are either pensioned off or seconded on other 
regiments, and au equivalent number from other regiments are cither pensioned off 
or absorbed by casualties. The only difficulty is in the disposal of the European 
officers that may be disbanded. 

1868. Would not you think that that arrangement would be attended with great 
additional expenses?—I should think not, because you would get rid of all the 
expenses of the regiment. I presuppose you do not want the regiment. 

1869. Would not that arrangement be attended with the advantage of inducing 
many old and inactive officers to retire from service earlier than they do at present? 
—JL conceive it would, provided the reduced officers were allowed to exchange with 
officers of corresponding rank in other regiments. 

1870. Would that be acceptable to the army in general, allowing them to 
exchange?—I should think there would be no difficulty, provided the one exchang¬ 
ing went to the same place as the officer retiring. 

187X. A young man for an old man?—You must suppose that in similar ranks 
they are of a similar age. 

1872. What is the freight of troops to India ?—I cannot tell. 

1873. The troops at Madras are clothed by contract?—They have been these 
last two years. 

,1874. Would you recommend they should also be clothed by contract at the 
other two presidencies?—I think it may be safely left to the decision of the officers 
who constitute the clothing boards .at each presidency. If they find it advan¬ 
tageous at Madras, they will probably adopt it at Bombay and at Bengal. 

1S75. you know the amount of the off-reckonings at each presidency?— 

I cannot answer off-hand. I could easily obtain the knowledge of any number of 
years you pleased; it is printed and published every year. 

1876. You are not acquainted with the actual cost of the clothing of the soldiers 
at each presidency ?—No, I am not. In the printed statement to which I refer, the 
cast of the clothing is I believe inserted; and the amount that remains surplus to 
he divided among the officers, and the number among whom it is divided, is also 
stated. 

1877, Is there a difference between the cost of clothing at Madras, where it is 
done by contract, from that in Bengal and Bombay, where it is done through 
agency ?—There is some trilling difference at each presidency, but at each presi¬ 
dency they endeavour to do it as cheap as they can, because it is superintended by 
those who divide the profits j they were all formerly, and within these three years, 
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made up by agents at the three presidencies ; but in consequence of som^ 
duct, I believe, on the part of the agents, or some other cause, the Madrusiclojl 
board of general officers determined to try the contract system, and they ' 
both cheaper and more expeditious. 

1878. How is the clothing inspected, either when furnished by agents or by con¬ 
tract, and by whom is it inspected?—I think, as well as I remember, there are 
committees of officers appointed to inspect the clothing before it is dispatched to 
corps; which committees are assembled by order of the Commander-in-chief. 

1879. Do yon consider the officers are capable of forming a judgment in 
clothing?—They must ultimately be the judges. It is re-inspected when it comes 
to each regiment, by regimental officers $ but, before it is dispatched from the pre¬ 
sidency, it is inspected by a committee of officers selected by the Commander-in- 
chief, and those resident there. 

1880. Is it furnished in garments, or is the cloth sent and made up at head¬ 
quarters ?—-The cloth is sent from this county, and it is made up at the several 
presidencies, at Calcutta, Fort St. George and Bombay, under the orders of their 
respective clothing boards, who have each an agent and secretary under them ; or 
it is delivered to a contractor at certain fixed prices, he delivering the made up 
clothing back also at fixed prices. 

1881. In point of fact, your materials are furnished by contract, that is to say, 
the cloth, which forms the bulk of the clothing, is furnished by contract ir» this 
country, and it is very well inspected, before it is sent out, so that you have 
a thorough means of ascertaining the quality?—It. is ordered in this country 
according to indents received from India by the buying committee, 

1882. Do regiments make it up afresh when they get it to their head-quarters, 
fitted to the individual ?—They only alter it by a regimental tailor, so as to suit the 
peculiar descriptions of the men for whom the clothing is sent. The coats are 
made up into three or four sizes, and fitted to the men as well as they can. 

1883. Are you not aware that in the King’s service the clothing, when it conies 
to a regiment, is in nine cases out of ten forced to be altered again, garment by 
garment; in fact, that it almost gives equal trouble in altering as it does in originally 
making ?*—I do not know that. 

1884. Have you ever turned your attention to the expediency of the English 
soldier in the King’s regiment being allowed to volunteer into the Company’s 
service, when their regiments are ordered homo or into the King’s service ?—Yes. 

1885. Can you give to the Committee the result of your observations on that 
point ?—I have not entered much into it, for until this last week or two, there was 
an officer at the India House whose express business it was to attend to that 
subject (Colonel Bryce, lately retired), tbe duties of whose department have been 
transferred to me; but I know' it has been a question at what age it would be 
advisable to receive troops willing to volunteer, whose regiments were coming 
home. Some question also arose as to the title these men would have to pensions 
from the Company t and though I do not know the line of distinction that was 
drawn, I know a line was drawn of some kind, that they were only to be received 
at a certain age, and only to receive pensions from the Company if they continued 
to serve the Company a certain time. If they had served the King beyond a certain 
time, then they were supposed to be too old to make it advantageous to accept them, 
as volunteer recruits. 

1886. Do you not think some equitable adjustment could be effected between 
the Company and t he British Government on. the subject of pensions, which would 
allow the men to be retained in India at whatever age they happened to be, if they 
chose to do so, whet the regiment is ordered home, if they were at all efficient for 
the service?—I think some arrangement of that kind has been effected, 

1887. Are you aware of the amount of the draught of warrant and non-commis¬ 
sioned officer vs upon the Company’s European regiments in India, for the commissariat, 
the stores, the staff regimental and garrison ?—No, I cannot answer that question 
off-hand ; but I will look at the official returns and bring them to the Committee. 

1888. Are you of opinion that it would he a desirable object that the pay of the 
sepoy should rise, after a certain number of years’ service, progressively, and to 
the final period of his services j for example, suppose you take three periods, 

7, 14 and 21 years; do you think that would be a good arrangement?—! should 
think it would. 

1889. But then you must begin with a less rate at first than he at present 
receives ?—I do not think that would be advisable. 

1890. Have 
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1 you ever paid arty consideration to that subject, and has it been 
Mention of the India Boardr— Yes. It has been recommended to the 
Jjj6n of the Court by the Indian governments, but it has not hitherto been 
tied. It was proposed to give them an additional rupee after a certaiu 
number of years’ service, 15 years I think. It was recommended strongly by Lord 
Combermere, and favourably received by the Bengal government, but not acted on' 
by the Court, from financial reasons. 

1891. What great advantage Is contemplated by the government in India from 
it r— To attach them more to the service. 

1 892. Is there reason to suppose that the attachment of the sepoy to the English 
service is less strong now than it was formerly ?—I do not think there is. 

1893. In the last 13 or 14 years, have the sums paid in pensions to the native 
troops increased considerably ?— Very considerably since the Burmese war, and the 
late reductions in the army. 

1894. Do you pension for disabilities contracted in the service?—Yes. 

1895. And for wounds 1 —Yes. 

1896. And for certain periods of sendee, after their completion?—Yes; I do 
not know exactly the number of years at present fixed. I do not think in general 
much attention is paid to it; but if they have served a certain number of years, 
and arc at all weak and inefficient, they are pensioned. 

1 897. Under what system are your discharges earried on ?—In Bengal, with 
the particulars of which I am best acquainted, i think a man is never refused his 
discharge if he asks for it. 

v 1898. Whether entitled to n pension or not?—If he is entitled to his pension 
he guts it, but he gets his discharge when he asks for it. 

1899. You give him his pension, if you have granted him his discharge at his own 
request?— Not unless lie is well entitled to it, either by the peculiarity of his ser¬ 
vice, or by being worn out. If he is invalided, he receives the pension as a matter 
of course, and he can get his discharge without a pension at any time. 

1 900. Your meaning is, that a man can get his discharge at any time, but that 
he does not get his pension unless he is certified to be disabled from further 
services by a medical board, or else he has passed an examination before general 
dfftcers, or proper authorities, that he is worn out and unfit for further services?— 
Exactly. 

1901. Do you know the number of pensioners r—No, but I could easily supply 
a return of them. 

1902. Do you pension them according to their ranks; is there a higher pension 
for What we call non-commissioned officers? —There arc commissioned officers 
as well as non-commissioned officers' They all receive pensions according to their 
ranks ; a soldier so much, a non-commissioned officer so much, a commissioned 
officer so much, in proportion to their previous pay. It is generally estimated at 
about one half of their previous pay. 

1903. What are the arrangements with regard to the provisions when they arc 
incapable of further service, for the commissioned officers of the native army ?— 
Just the same as the others. They arc pensioned off, and allowed to draw their 
pensions at their own villages, or wherever they please ; they reside where they 
please, and draw their pensions where they please. They generally choose to go 
back to their native villages. 

t§04. Did you ever make a calculation as to the average number of years 
service a native officer had served before he claimed his pension ?—No, I never 
did. 

1903. Do you ever do the same with the men ?—No; according to my experience, 
they used to be men pretty well advanced in life for Indians ; they must have served 
between 30 and 40 years. 

1906. Did you ever make that calculation with regard to Europeans, as to the 
number of years with a inan under ordinary circumstances ? —They have always 
served for stipulated times, and generally at the expiration of that period renewed 
for five years, and again from five years to five years, till they are worn out and die 
in the country, or are invalided,.and sent home. 

1907. Would you think 15 years a fair average service?—Yes. 

1908. Do you think any reduction could be effected in the numbers of the 
Bombay or Madras army ? —No doubt there might be. The Bombay and Madras 
governments have said they have more troops that] they have occasion for. 

1909. What branch of troops?—I understand the infantry. 
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1910. What, native or European Native infantry ; as I understood c 
government, they offered to garrison or occupy some portion of the DeecanTl 

was then occupied by the Madras troops. The Madras government wereTnff_ 

to that effect, but the Madras government said they did not wish to have their 
troops thvown back on them. In consequence, the Bombay government acquiesced 
in keeping those troops at home; from that I infer they did not want them, that 
they were supernumerary. 

1911. Do you remember the name of that part; was it not the southern 
Mahratta country ?—Yes. 

1912. What troops occupy it now?—Partly Bombay and partly Madras. 

1913. Is there more than one battalion of Madras troops-?*—I do not know that 
there is. 

1914. Do you know the general number of troops composing those two armies, 
the Madras and Bombay?—Yes, there are 50 battalions of native infantry at Madras, 
and 25 at Bombay. 

1915. Give it in round numbers of each array separately?—I could calculate 
them •, I could not answer immediately off-hand. I believe there is a Return on 
the table. There is a Return very nearly completed, showing the numbers in each 
presidency for 40 years back ; it will be ready to be presented in a day qr two. 

1916. The number of troops, by a Return given in to the Committee in 3830 
and 1831, at Madras, was 61,150, and at Bombay, 33,874, that is 94,000 in round 
numbers altogether; do you think that number could be reduced to a considerable 
degree, and state by what means ?—I conclude, by the correspondence that passed 
from the Madras to the Bombay governments, it might at one of those presidencies. 

1917. Has any reduction of the numbers of men taken place since that corres¬ 
pondence?—I believe there has in the number of of firelocks. 

19*8. Do you think that number of 94,000 could be further reduced at Madras 
and Bombay ?— I think that if the Bombay troops occupied all the territory belong¬ 
ing to Bombay, and sent back the Madras troops, the Bombay troops would be fully 
employed; but there would be supernumeraries at Madras. 

1919. There has been an idea entertained by several witnesses examined before 
the Committee of uniting the armies of all the presidencies under one'Commander- 
in-chief ; would not such a proceeding very materially diminish the number of stuff 
officers?—-I should think not; there must be a commanding officer of the forces in 
each of the minor presidencies, and he must have the same staff he has at present. 
I think they could not do without a commanding officer of the forces at each 
presidency. 

1920. Surely the branch offices would not give rise to so much labour as an office 
which was itself the head office, and conducted the whole details of government ? 
—I presume the officer commanding at Madras and Bombay must have a general 
and particular control over all officers and troops of his own establishment, because 
I conceive it would be impossible for a Commander-in-chief in Bengal to super¬ 
intend the regimental concerns of every officer Of every regiment in the Company’s 
service. 

1921. You are aware that is done at the head-quarters of the British army, in 
a great measure at the Horse Guards ?—It might be done certainly j but I should 
think it would be a vast load for a Commander-in-chief to undertake. In India he 
’has all the Ordnance department. This is a separate branch here. 

1922. What is the establishment of engineers in India?—There are three bat¬ 
talions in Bengal, two at Madras, and two at Bombay, and there are 20 officers in 
each ; that is i4CLin all. 

1923. Pray awrthe engineers in India in the charge of the barrack department? 
— They have been ordered to he put in the charge of it ; and they are introduced 
into it gradually. Formerly they were not. Formerly it was discretionary with 
government to appoint any one they pleased to the barrack department, and the 
major part of the department, was filled with officers of the line or artillery. When 
the Court of Directors increased the engineer establishment a few years ago, they 
directed they should be employed exclusively in the barrack department. By the 
barrack department, I mean the building and repair of the barracks, not what is 
commonly called barrackmasters in England. 

1924. Have you many barrack establishments iu India?—There are very 
numerous cantonments, and some barracks dependent on each cantonment. The 
arrangement contemplated is nearly carried into execution. It was this: that the 
whole country under each presidency should be divided into districts corresponding 
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he miliary divisions and commands ; that one or more engineers should he 
:cd io. each district, and those engineers should have the charge of all the 
\^. N fcjgrF 5 i^s*'' military and civil buildings, roads and bridges, surveys, and every thing 
Jm.-tlpifc --V^artment within the circle of their respective divisions. That is now 
prettjrilearly executed. At Madras it has been always the custom, and is now 
adopted at Bengal and at Bombay. 

1925. Now, for how many men have you barrack accommodation, are you at all 
aware, in India?—The barracks, properly speaking, as. they would be considered 
in this country, are constructed only for Europeans. The native Indians, both 
cavalry and infantry, but themselves. By barracks, I understand cover for 
Europeans. There is a barrack for every regiment. 

1926. You do not know for what numbers?—There is one barrack for each 
regiment. Sometimes there are barracks for two or three regiments at one station ; 
but, generally speaking, there is seldom more than one European regiment at one 
station. 

1927. Do you at all know the annual expense of the works and repairs of the 
barracks?—No, they have been very fluctuating} they have been very much com- 

{ dained of, and great endeavours made to reduce the expense of late years j but it 
m been almost impracticable hitherto to bring them within a certain amount, for 
the troops have frequently changed their positions, and new barracks have been 
built to accommodate them. 

1928. Have you any average of the expense per man in barracks occupied and 
barracks unoccupied?—No, I never saw such a calculation. We have no separate 
* barrack department in India. There is no barrackniaster-general. 

1929. It is all under the Ordnance ?•—It is generally under the direction of what 
wus the military board, so long as there was a military board, and partially under 
the quartermaster-general of the army. 

1930. Has the military board been lately abolished ?—At Bombay it has. 

1931. But at BengalAt Bengal it has been modified. 

193 a. State the modification?—Originally, the military hoards at all the pre¬ 
sidencies consisted of the Commander-in-chief, adjutant-general, auarterniasterr 
general, military auditor-general, commandant of artillery, and the chief engineer. 
Of late years the Bombay military board has been done away with altogether, and 
each officer is made responsible for his own department. IIow that, will operate 
we have not yet lmd an opportunity of seeing. In Bengal, Lord William Bentinck 
has made special appointments to the military board, and left out some of the great 
staff officers that used to form that board. He has left out the adjutant-general and 
quartermaster-general of the army, and in their place he has appointed two officers 
by selection, who are paid. 

1933. Who have no other duties but that military board ?—No. 

IQ34. bo that yon have now an efficient military board, which has no other duties 
to attend to but its own ?—That is, two or three of the working members, as they 
are called, and who are paid, have nothing else to attend to. 

1935. Do you not consider that a very advantageous modification, as it prevents 
the .secretary from performing the whole of the business himself, which it was 
generally understood he did?—I believe it may be attended with good results ; yet 
I never heard any complaints of the board at Madras, where the old establishment 
continues, nor have 1 reason to suppose it is inefficient there j but then the Madras 
is not so large as the Bengal establishment. 

1936. Do you not think that officers who have no other immediate military 
duties to perform would perhups constitute a much safer and better check on the 
expenditure of the army than the adjutant-general or quartermaster and other 
officers, who would probably be too much inclined to look to efficiency rather than 
economy ?—I think they would. The military auditor-general is expected to look 
to economy. 
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Colonel David Leighton, C. R., called in ; and Examined. 

1937. HOW long have you been in the East India Company’s service Nearly 
36 years. 

1938. Under what presidency did you sene ?—Bombay. 

1939. Have your services been confined to the presidency of Bombay ?— 
Entirely. 

1940. In what branch of the profession ?—The infantry. 

1941. How long is it since you left liqtdia ?—Just 13 months. 

1942. What military situations have you held ?—I have commanded a regiment, 
I have commanded a, brigade, I have commanded a division of the army, and I have 
been adjutant-general for nine years. 

1943. Be good enough to state to the Committee your Opinion of the discipline, 
efficiency and spirit of the native branch of the Indian army ?—I consider that the 
discipline of the Bombay troops is in a very good state ; they are very serviceable, 
in my opinion j there is a very good spirit in them, a very soidier-like spirit; their 
equipments are deficient, in my opinion. 

1944. In what respect do you consider the equipments deficient ?—I should 
think that a certain proportion of bullocks for the artillery ought to be kept up 
constantly for them and the store department, and not be left to depend upou 
hired cattle upon occasions of emergency. 

1945. The foot artillery is entirely drawn by bullocks, is it not ?—It is. 1 think 
the native regiments ought to have a greater number of officers; 1 think that every 
native regiment ought to have one lieutenant-colonel, two majors, a captain and 
a lieutenant, to each company, and two for the regimental staff appointments of 
adjutant and quartermaster ; also four ensigns, as at present. I think that the pay 
and allowances of an ensign are not sufficient, and that be cannot keep out of debt 
in an European regiment; he receives 155 rupees a month hi garrison, and I think 
he cannot live for less than 200 rupees a month. There are at least 10, perhaps 
15 officers, of 28 years standing, of the rank of captain, on the Bombay establish¬ 
ment, and between 40 and 50 of upwards of 22 years standing. 

1946. Are there any other articles in the equipment in which you would recom¬ 
mend an alteration or an addition ?—Many of the muskets which are sent out from 
England are extremely bad, and so are many of the pouches and the belts; they 
will not last more than pne-third or one-half of the time that they ought to do. 
I think that the saddles of the cavalry ought to be sent from Europe. 

1947. From whence are the arms supplied?—From England; they are sent out 
by the East India Company. 

1948. From whence are the accoutrements supplied ?—From England. Indents 
are made out by the military board at Bombay for all descriptions of stores required 
annually, and forwarded to the Court of Directors in England. 

1949. Are. tfiPaccoutrements purchased by the colonel of the regiment or by 
the East India Company ?— Nothing whatever is purchased by the colonel of the 
regiment; every thing by the East India Company. 

1950. Would you think it advisable that all the military stores of every descrip¬ 
tion of one presidency should be assimilated to those of the others?—There is not 
much difference, as far as my experience goes ; models of gun-carriages, store-carts, 
he. were forwarded from Bombay to Calcutta a few years ago, with a view to assi¬ 
milation ; brass cannon are cast at Calcutta for the use of the artillery at the different 
presidencies. 

1951. What is your opinion of forming the Company’s army into a Royal army ? 
—That is a question which requires a good deal of consideration ; hut if the civil 
government is to remain in the hands of the Company, I should say that they 
should have also the army. 
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vfisjt is your opinion of the armies of the three presidencies being under 
i.oi/tbe Commander-in-chief of India, with a commander at each presi- ' 
ir'Tiim ? — I think that would be rather an improvement than otherwise, 
s on a large scale are to take the Held against an European or powerful 
enemy ; but so far as concerns the internal peace of the country, perhaps it is as 
well that the three armies should remain as they are. 

1 9.53. Is it your opinion time any practical reduction can be made in the officers 
on the staff? — Not on the Bombay establishment; the number of stations have 
been increased of late years, and that accounts for the increased number of staff- 
officers, 

1 954. During the period of your holding command in that service, have yon 
always found the sepoys well attached to the government, while attention has been 
paid to thoir religious and national feelings?—Yes; I never, in the course of my 
service, knew any dissatisfaction amongst the Bombay sepoys which was worth, 
speaking of ; what occurred was from their being over-worked in carrying stores and 
provisions up ghauts (mountains), or such work, or about prize-money, or too great 
severity on the part of inexperienced commanding officers or adjutants ; but it 
never amounted to anything of consequence ; and I only remember four regi¬ 
ments at different periods complaining, and their complaints were settled by the 
senior officer in command. I think that every thing depends on the attachment the 
sepoys have to the European officers. 

1 955. Attention to their wants and to their feelings is sure to create their attach¬ 
ment? — Yes, it is; a vast deal depends on little minute details, and attention to 
their prejudices, and a knowledge of their language. 

1956. Arc the natives partial to the service in general? — I think of late years 
they have a little fallen off'; l think, perhaps, 20 or 30 years ago they had more 
attachment to the service thun they have now. 

1957. Are there any arrangements which you could recommend, which you think 
would augment the partiality of the natives to the service Yes ; 1 think it would 
have a very good effect to have a few more senior European officers than there are j 
a native battalion or regiment never ought to be commanded by any one under the 
rank of a field-officer ; and there ought to be always several captains present : 
instead of which, I have known a battalion under the command of a subaltern of two 
or three years standing, which gave great dissatisfaction to the natives, and many 
instances of regiments being commanded for a long time by lieutenants and junior 
captains. 

1958. That was commanded by an European subaltern, while there were senior 
native officers present? — Yes; a boy of 16 years of age and commissioned, will 
command any of them. I think it would he better for the service and for them¬ 
selves were cadets not sent to India before the age of 18. 

1959. Are you prepared to recommend any higher rank to native officers than at 
present? —No ; there was a rank established by Lord Hastings of sonbahdar-tiiajor, 
which I think is tho highest regimental rank that they ought to hold. 

1960. Are there any distinctions or rewards you would recommend to native 
officers by way of encouragement?— Yes ; they have sometimes had medals given to 
them for particular services in the field, and likewise horses and palanquins, with an 
allowance to keep them ; also grants of land depending upon circumstances, accord¬ 
ing to the particular service they have performed, winch 1 think highly proper. 
A regulation has been established at Bombay within the last few' years, giving the 
command of hill forts to old native officers of long standing, which I think » very 
great encouragement to them, and the expense is very trifimg. I beg leave to 
mention, that a regulation was promulgated in Bengal a few years ago, and followed 
at the other presidencies, declaring that, unless the sepoys could read and write, and 
keep accounts, they would not have any claim to the rank of a non-commissioned 
Officer, unless in some particular instances ofbravery in the field : of this 1 highly dis¬ 
approve. At Bombay the regulation is only to apply to men enlisted subsequent to 
1830; and 1 know not what effect it may produce upon recruiting for the army. 

1961 . Has that order been acted upon ?—It. had not been acted upon when I left 
Bombay, at least not to my knowledge. 

1962. Do the sons of native officers frequently now enlist into the service r— Yes, 
they have always enlisted into the service; but a regulation was published at 
Bombay within the last two or three years, to free them from corporal punishment ; 
they were not to come under exactly the same laws as the other sepoys. 
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19(03. Do you approve of that regulation ?—I do not think it is likely^ 

,rm ; it must be gratifying to the feelings of those young men and of theii 

1964. They got a small addition of pay also, did they not ?—Yes; they® 

1965. Are the European officers attached to native corps always prepared with 
sufficient equipage to take the field on a sudden emergency ?—They are always so. 
I consider the allowance given monthly, for keeping up camp equipage, a better plan 
than to supply officers with tents from the stores, or to grant money to purchase 
them, when ordered to take the field, as formerly. 

1966. If there should fee a sudden necessity for augmenting the Bombay army in 
India, say 5,000 men, could it be done in a short period of time ?- -Certainly; 
*5,000 men could be raised for the Bombay army in six or ten months ; but I beg 
to remark, that formerly on the Bengal establishment, as I understood, the regi¬ 
ments were not only kept complete with recruits, but there were young men follows 
tag the regiments ready to fill up any vacancies which might occur. But of late years 
the Bengal government objected to the Bombay officers recruiting within their pro¬ 
vinces ; there was an official letter sent to Bombay when I was adjutant-general, 
in which it was stated that they could not keep their own army complete, and 
therefore they would not allow of recruiting for the Bombay army within the Bengal 
provinces. 

1967. Has the Bombay army received many recruits from the Bengal pro¬ 
vinces?^—Not of late years. In 1825, a number of what are called Hindostauee 
men were enlisted in the army, but they came from Central India chiefly, not from 
the Company’s provinces ; they are- not, I believe, so able-bodied men as those 
enlisted for the Bengal regiments; and as their families are not in the British pro¬ 
vinces, 1 cannot say whether they will have much attachment to the service* 

1968. For what particular purpose do you consider the Bombay troops best 
adapted, for infantry, cavalry or artillery ?—For infantry, I should say. 

19(19. Are they in general good horsemen?—The Bombay regiments of cavalry 
get their recruits from Central India or the province of Gude ; they are the same 
description of men as those in the Bengal native cavalry ; they are Hindoos 
chiefly. 

1970. Are they of sufficient strength and stamina for artillerymen ?•—Yes j we 
have a regiment of golondauze at Bombay ; they were picked, men, volunteers from 
the infantry originally; they were formed in 1826. 

1971. Do you consider them good artillerymen ?—Yes, very good ; and they 
save the Europeans from being detached in small bodies; they stand the climate 
much better, arid save a great number of lives of Europeans. 

1972. Would it be, in your opinion, advisable tiiat there should be an addition 
of pay given to the native troops after a certain period of service?—That would be 
a very excellent regulation,, if the finances of the government would admit of it.*, 

1973. Would it be possible, to enable the East India Company to carry it into 
effect, to give them less pay on their first enlistment?—They cannot do with less 
pay ; I have made every inquiry into their expenses, and also into the expenses of 
lieutenants and ensigns. 

1974. With respect to the horses you get for the Bombay army, are they of 
a good description ?—Of late years they have not been of sufficient bone ; they 


s say so, but the description of horse which they 
got is not to be met with now in large numbers. 

1975. The horses are supplied by contract, are they not Generally j aregula- 
lation was published in 1830, permitting regimental commanding officers to pur¬ 
chase horses for their regiments. 

1976. Have you any idea of the expense of a horse by the time be is delivered 
over to a regiment?—There is a fixed price for native cavalry; I think it is 450 
rupees, and for European cavtdry and horse artillery, 575, or not more than 600 at 
the utmost. 

1 977 * They are supplied by contract?—The commissary sometimes contracts far 
them. 

1978. What is the average number of years* service pf a horse purchased?—- 
If they are not of sufficient size and bone, they will not serve above five or six 
years; while others, called the Kattywar horse, will last much longer; softie few 
horses which have served upwards of 15 years have been pointed out to me in the 
horse artillery. 
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j it impossible to provide the whole artillery with that description of; 

_^ ■'It is, at the price allowed j the inhabitants of Kattywar do not breed that 

tlpseripfion of horse now in large numbers for sale; but the Bombay government of 
-latffyears have sent English and other horses of large bone into that and other 
provinces, for the purpose of improving the breed of horses. 

1980. What is the average service of a native soldier ?—They are considered as 
entitled to pension as worn out after 30 years, on the Bombay establishment, but 
the average may not be above 20.. 

1981. The army in Bombay has been generally very healthy, has it not ?—Every 
where but in the province of Guzerat, which is the most unhealthy country where 
Bombay troops are employed. 

1982. Are there of necessity many detachments in that part of the country?— 
Yes, a good many; about the period of collecting the revenue there are always 
detachments of native troops sent out, and that is generally the case throughout 
the Bombay territories. 

1983. Had you the European troops under your orders?—Yes; I have had a 
regiment under my orders, and frequently small detachments. 

1984. What is the average number of deaths in an European regiment, as com¬ 
pared with that of the native regiments ?—It exceeds that of the native regiments 
very much. The casualties in a native regiment are very few, except in the pro- 
viuce of Guzerat: and the casualties in an European regiment are not less than 
50, aud frequently 100, out of 900 or 1,000 men annually. The 17th dragoons, 
when stationed at Kaira, lost a very large number of officers and men ; that station 
was abolished as a station for European troops, in 1827 ; the whole of the European 
troops, with the exception, of one company or half a company of artillerymen, have 
been withdrawn from the province, or southern parts of Guzerat, ou account of the 
unhealthiness of it. An European regiment has since been stationed at Deesa, on 
the northern frontier of Guzerat, where the climate is reckoned good. 

1985. Are there a number of recruit boys to each native regiment ?—There are 
30 to each native regiment. 

1986. Do you consider that a good establishment?—Yes, I do. 

1987. Do you consider forming the two European regiments of the Bombay 
establishment into two wings of one corps a good arrangement ?—No ; quite the 
reverse. A better plan could not have been fallen upon to create dissention among 
the European officers. 

1988. In what respect ?—They are living in the same barracks, dining at the 
same mess-table, and those that were senior on the old system will be frequently 
superseded by others doing duty in the same barracks with them, which can never 
be pleasing in a service in which officers rise by seniority. 

1989. Do you think that it would be beneficial to have the establishments and 
followers of the different armies of the three presidencies placed upon a footing that 
would render them more equal on occasions of their meeting on general service?— 

I conceive that they ought to be all under similar regulations. 

1990. Is it within your recollection what number of years the junior major- 
general upon the Bombay establishment has served ?—He must be about 70 yeara 
of age; he went out in 1784, and was then upwards of 20 years of ago, as I have 
been informed. I conceive that something ought to be dorie in regard to advancing 
the promotion to all ranks. By the calculations made at the time when the regu¬ 
lations of 1796 were established, it was expected that every officer should attain the 
rank of captain in 13 years, and that of major, I think, in 20 ; but now there are 
many of the captains who will not attain that rank for much logger. 

1991. What is your opinion of the operation of the regulation which promotes 
all officers to the rank of colonel in His Majesty’s service, on the promotion of any 
One lieutenant-colonel of the Company’s army, in any branch of the service, who 
may chance to supersede several of the Company’s officers in another branch ?— 
The rank of officers so superseded ought to be equalized with the Kings officers; 
but according to the wording of the order lately sent out to India, that cannot be 
done. A lieutenant-colonel of the Bombay cavalry got rapid promotion by the 
death of a colonel; the King’s officers, in consequence of his attaining that rank 

? uickly| had a right to be promoted to the same rank of colonel, while others of the 
Company’s service, senior to the King’s officers, would be superseded by them; but 
that might be easily obviated by giving temporary brevet rank to the Company’s 
officers so superseded, to equalize the whole. 
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1992. In the present situation of the army, do you see any prospect of!ft™|cl: 
attaining the rank of major-general when he is lit for service ? - None 
the prospect is boyoncl the probable duration of life. I do not suppose there was 
ever such a thing known as an army of 250,000 men without a general officer fit 
for field-service from age, which will soon be the case. 

1903. What is your opinion of the artillery branch of the service at Bombay?— 
I think it is very efficient in both European and native branches. 

1994. What is your opinion of the cavalry branch of the service at Bombay r— 
I am no great judge of the cavalry branch of the service ; they are very smart on 
parade *,a native soldier rides much lighter than an European. 

1995. Is there any other alteration or addition you would recommend to be 
adopted to improve the efficiency of the army?—None occurs to me at present. 

Major-General Sir Charles Dalbiac , called in ; and Examined. 

or-General 1996. YOU have served in India, have you not?—Nearly three yeurs under the 
arletDalbiac. presidency of Bombay. I had the command of the northern districts of Guzerat. 

1997. You had a great deal of native cavalry under your care, had you not?— 
I was inspector of the Bombay cavalry and horse artillery, aud had for some weeks 
two of the three regiments of native cavalry under my immediate command for 
drill in brigade with the 4th dragoons. I also inspected the 3d regiment and all 
the horse artillery. 

1998. Having had the native cavalry under your care for drill, what is your 
opinion respecting their efficiency as cavalry in the field ?—My opinion of them is 
exceedingly good ; certainly not to be compared with a King's regiment; inferior 
in point of physical force; not so substantially mounted, und certainly not so well 
appointed, because they are appointed under different regulations. 

1999. Have the goodness to state any deficiency of appointments which you 
particularly noticed?—I particularly noticed the whole; 1 should iiuagihe they 
were provided by contract, and from my knowledge of cavalry equipment, I should 
say, that under proper management by inspectors in this country, and employing 
projjer people, a better description of saddlery generally might be obtained ; pro¬ 
bably also (but that may be mere matter of opinion) there might be some improve¬ 
ment in the mode of the equipment, but certainly in the quality. The sabres arc 
also of an inferior description. 

2000. Have you ever inspected a regiment of cavalry after a march?—Not much 
after Jong marches. 

2001. You cannot speak to the number of sore backs ?—No; hut a reply to that 
question would require a good deal of consideration ; they are very light meu ; 

I should put the weight of a King’s cavalry soldier personally (taking my own 
regiment) at between eleven anti twelve stone each man; 1 do not think that 
I should rate a native cavalry soldier at much above nine; that makes a great 
difference. 

2002. Are the equipments and accoutrements proportionally lighter :—The 
native cavalry are lighter in their accoutrements and in their personal equipment. 

2003. What do you consider the average weight of a King’s trooper on a march, 
that a horse carries ?—Two hundred and fifty pounds, between 17 and 18 stone. 

•2004. At what do you consider a native cavalryman on his horse ?—Certainly 
from three to four stone less. 

2005. Are the natives expert horsemen?—I had no reason at all to find fault 
with them as horsemen ; I should not say that they rode like the British cavalry in 
Bombay. 1 do not know whether it is now continued, but when I went out to 
Bombay I took a very considerable proportion of non commissioned officers who 
had gone through the riding-school instruction, as assistants at the riding-school; 
and under Ueiit.-Gencral Sir Charles Colville’s command there was a riding 
establishment for the instruction of the native cavalry, conducted at the head¬ 
quarters of the 4th dragoons, (which regiment I commanded,) and which is one 
reason which led considerably to the improvement of the riding of the native 
cavalry; and 1 should say, though not so expert as the British cavalry, that they 
were very good horsemen. During the three weeks I had the command of two 
regiments in brigade with the 4th dragoons, I found the native cavalry acquire their 
field exercises and duties with considerable quickness, both as referring to the native 
officers and to European officers us well as the troops. 
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UU the native troops look equally well after their horses with British 
-]/should say, their system of grooming their horses was not carried to so 
j but onr horses were under cover at the time, and theirs were not. 

__o you think that depends upon their horses being under cover or riot?— 

I can venture to give a decided opinion upon that point. T do not think it is of 
any'gteut consequence the horses being under cover, and I will mention why I give 
that opinion : at Kaira, where I commanded, there was an admirable barrack for 
the King’s regiment of cavalry, and they were all under cover. In the same 
cantonment (at least I may call it the same cantonment, on the opposite side of the 
river) was a troop of horse artillery, and their horses were not under coy$r, and 
I do not think that either in the appearance or in the condition there was anything > 
particularly to induce me to recommend horses being placed under cover, except 
when it can be done with convenience. I consider it of more consequence to the 
men (Europeans), as preserving them from the sun during their stable duties. 

2008. Were the corps you had in brigade with you newly raised, or old regiments 
of cavalry ?- They had been raised, if my memory serves me, two of the regiments 
about four or five years, and one of the regiments about three or four years ; but 
I considered them perfectly formed. 

2opt). Is the description of horses good which is obtained in the Bombay 
presidency for the artillery and cavalry ?—My opinion is, that the Bombay cavalry 
and horse artillery ought to be decidedly the best mounted of any in India. My 
reasons are these : that Bombay is peculiarly well placed for the mounting of troops; 
it is contiguous to the Gulf of Persia, and close to the province of" Kattywar. 

I conceive, from my observation, when I took up the horses of the 17th dragoons 
in the year 1S22, and judging from the description and appearance of many old 
horses that were then 16, 17, and 18 years old, that some eight or nine years before 
that period the 17th dragoons was perhaps the best mounted regiment in the world : 
they had been mounted upon two descriptions of horses, partly from the province of 
Kattywar, which I found to be a most; admirable horse, purchased previous to the 
famine of 1813 or 1814, when that breed was very much broken up, by reason of 
the general want of grass and forage in that proviuce; subsequent to that the 
Kattywar horses were not to be had iu such numbers, or of such good quality. 
The 17th dragoons had also been partly mounted on the Persian horse, not the 
Arab. The indifferent Persian is a sad brute, but the good Persian J hold to be 
as desirable a horse for the horse artillery and the cavalry as any in the world, and 
they were bought by two men, whom I did not know personally, but I know* by 
character from their initials branded upon the horses which they bought for the 
service in Bombay ; their names were Rome and Lindsay, and must have been men 
of extraordinary good judgment with regard to horses, for they purchased them of 
the very best description, the former officer at the presidency, the latter in Persia; 
and I conceive that if the same means were taken to send equal judges to Persia, 
that the same horse might still be obtained, supposing the breed not to have been 
deteriorated, which I do not know that it has. The King’s regiment of cavalry 
and the horse artillery receive no Arabs, by reason of their small size, but the Arab is 
an excellent horse for the native cavalry, and as I said before, ought to be produced 
in Bombay of the best description. So that there is the Kattywar horse and the 
Persian horse for the King's regiment and horse artillery? and the Arab horse for 
the native cavalry, The Bombay mounted troops ought to be the best mounted 
in India. Upon this very important subject I wisn to add, that the Arab horses sent 
from the Gulf for the native cavalry, were not uniformly purchased of a desirable 
description : very many were purchased at seven years old and upwards, of a stumpy, 
inactive sort, wholly unfit for cavalry purposes, and after they had done some work. 
Horses at four years old, or even a few months younger, are of the best age for 
cavalry regiments, and it is presumed that if purchased as raw colts at that age, they 
may be procured of a much better caste, and at as low a price as horses of an inferior 
caste at six or seven years old, 

2010. Have the King’s cavalry any preference of the horses when they arrive?— 
The manner in which the horses are selected in India is by a committee ; I have no 
doubt the committee when they are appointed do their best, and that they select 
horses according to the best of their judgment; but I need not mention to this 
Committee thut we do not all judge of horses alike ; and I should say that one such 
man as Lindsay or Rome to select horses in the original purchase, was worth more 
than any committee which could be appointed after the arrival of horses in Bombay. 
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[The horses for the King’s regiment arc also selected and approved by the c 
but there is a very little interference between the two services, for the Kinji 
merit received no Arab horses, whilst the native cavalry are almost exclusively 
mounted upon horses of that breed. 

aou. Can you inform the Committee what is the expense of horses when deli¬ 
vered over for the service in Bombay ?—It has varied, I believe, from 350 rupees to 
550. I believe upon some few occasions to 650 j but I should say, taking the 
general average, from 450 to 500 rupees. 

2012. What is the general average of time that a horse in India will last in the 
service ?—According to his shape and make; a bad horse will last a very few years; 
a well-shaped horse (of which there were many iproofs in the horses of the 
17th dragoons, of which I took possession) will last from 12 to 15 years aud 
upwards. If Persian horses, of the quality to which I allude, could be obtained at 
any fair price, they would amply repay the pains taken to procure them ; they are 
far more tractable, better shaped*, and l think better calculated to stand work, than 
the generality of horses mw to be procured from Kattywar. 

2013. What is your opinion of the best mode of mounting the cavalry in India ?.— 
The Kattywar horses probably by contract j but horses from the Gulf should be 
procured by persons sent to purchase them in Persia and in Arabia. 

2014. Do you think, in corps stationed near the market of Bombay, or in pro¬ 
vinces contiguous to the breeding countries, that having a fixed liberal price, aud 
allowing the commandants to receive horses from the dealers with prompt payment 
at that price, is not a system calculated to mount regiments efficiently, as it gives 
more money to the horse breeder, and as the market is sure to come to the demand ? 
—I am decidedly of opinion any arrangement of that kind must be most advantage¬ 
ous, but whether it would be able entirely to meet the demand is a matter of great 
doubt; and I must observe upon this point, that there are three or four great 
horse-dealers in Kattywar, whose influence throughout the province is so complete 
amongst the small or inferior breeders of horses, that the latter are in a great mea¬ 
sure deterred from bringing individually their horses into the market. 

2015. Can you give an average of the number of years a dragoon horse will last 
in India?—I think any answer on that point would be exceedingly vague, when 
horses are not well chosen j the part of a horse which I am most particular about 
is in India apt to be weak, which is the fore legs, 

20 i d- Have you made any estimate of the number of casualties in respect of the 
men in a King’s regiment of cavalry, as compared with a native regiment of 
cavalry ?—1 unfortunately commanded in the most unhealthy district perhaps in 
India, winch was at Kami in Guzerat; and in less than three years that 
I commanded at Kaira, I buried nearly half the King’s regiment and 12 officers. 
The loss in the 4th dragoons, while I was at Kaira, was exactly at the rate of 1 f> per 
cent, per annum ; the men and the officers together as nearly as possible in the 
same proportion ; they were subsequently removed from a most unhealthy district to 
the most healthy, which was Poonah ; and they have not lost a single officer in seven 
years, except one surgeon ; and, instead of having, when they moved from Kaira, 
little more than 100 men effective to march with 600 horses, they had on the 31st 
of June last year only 55 men invalids out of 673 present, and not a .single officer 
upon the sick list. At the time that the 4th dragoons were losing at the rate of 
16 per cent, per annum in Kaira, the 47th British regiment at Poonah lost only 
two per annum out of every 104 men, which was less than two per cent. I cannot 
speak to the average deaths in a regiment of native cavalry; but I conceive the 
deaths to bq very slight, except where there may be visitations of cholera ; we lost 
very few Europeans by cholera while I was at Kaira. 

2017. Did the situation of Kaira affect the natives in any degree ?-—It did not 
materially affect the native troops; but during the unhealthy season at Kaira (there 
was an unhealthy season, from intense heat, preceding the monsoon, and then an 
unhealthy season from flood after the monsoon, which was owing to Guzerat being 
a low, rich, flat country, where there was a great deal of superabundant vegetation 
to get rid of, and a good deal of surface water to be absorbed) the natives were 
unhealthy in a greater proportion than usual, but not in the same proportion 11s the 
European troops. 

2018. Are the native troops in general temperate?—They are generally tem¬ 
perate ; but I think that habits of intoxication increased upon them during the 
period I was in India; that they were getting more addicted to spirituous liquors. 

2019. They are more temperate than Europeans?—Unquestionably. 

2020. Do 
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[Wthey take a considerable quantity of opium ?—Some of them do, but 
! spirituous liquors; I speak with great authority upon that subject, from 
/the courts-martial which occurred in India on the native as well as the 
icers. 

2021. Has opium the same effect of occasioning want of discipline ?—I cannot 
speak to tlmt. 

2022. What is the least proportion you would recommend of native cavalry, 

mixed with European cavalry, for service in the field ?—I am at a loss to answer 
that question; so much must, depend upou the service, and the object which is in 
view. «' 

2023. Are the hospitals in India well attended to ?—Tl$at embraces a subject 
which has occupied a good deal of my consideration. I had opportunities of seeing 
a great deal of the hospitals in India, and I should say, indeed, it would he groat 
injustice to the medical department of India altogether, at least of Bombay, of 
which I speak, if 1 did not say that the medical department was exceedingly well 
conducted, and that all the medical officers, not only those attached to the King’s 
service, but the superior officers, and the officers of middling rank in the medical 
department generally, were men of excellent education and service, and that every 
thing was conducted upon an admirable footing; that they were always looking out 
for improvement, and that* every thing was conducted remarkably well. Upon that 
subject I should like to say a few words more; 1 do it with a view to the service at 
large, and to what I conceive to be the good of our Indian establishment. The 
medical officers m Bombay were under a considerable alarm at the time 1 left it, 
and I believe that alarm has not been quite allayed since I came away, by reason 
of several alterations made in their allowances. At a former period (some 15 or 
16 years ago), the allowances to surgeons of regiments in India were very great j 
they had to find all the materials of the hospital. That arrangement was the first 
alteration that took place, and if 1 were to give my opinion, .1 should say, with 
advantage ; it. certainly was not altered with a view to economy to the East India 
Company, because I believe the expense was increased; I should say that alteration, 
though it took a great deal from the pockets of the surgeons, particularly those in 
charge of European corps, was to the advantage of the service at large. But what 
I wish to speak of, as having created alarm amongst the medical officers, is, the 
deductions from and clippings of allowances at subsequent periods. Having stated 
that I consider the medical department in the year 1824 (when I left India) to 
have been exceedingly well conducted, I am apprehensive that if the medical 
officers in India should entertain anything like mistrust as to the pay and allow¬ 
ances which have hitherto been granted to them, the same description of men may 
not be induced to go out to India, who have been induced to go out for the last 
12 or 14 years, and who have brought the medical department to the very highly 
creditable state which it now enjoys; and I need not say, that the introduction to 
India of medical officers of inferior education would lead to consequences highly 
prejudicial to the service at large, and at times materially affect the efficiency of the 
Indian army. Upon this highly important subject 1 may add, that no officer in any 
military sendee can possibly be exposed to the same continued fatigue and risk, as 
frequently falls to the medical officer who has charge of an European corps in India ; 
and I believe it will be found that medical officers die in India in the proportion of 
at least two to one, perhaps I shall be nearer the mark if I say in the proportion 
of three to one, as compared with officers of any other rank or calling. In less 
than 10 years, the 4th dragoons (King’s) have buried three full surgeons in India, 
besides another surgeon, who having had charge of the regiment for a time, came 
home with impaired health, and died in England. Altogether, I can scarcely con¬ 
template a point of more importance to the welfare and efficiency of the Indian 
army, than that of affording due encouragement and remuneration to, and of 
keeping perfect faith with, the medical officers of all ranks employed in that 
country. 

2024. Do you consider the natives in general attached to the service r—Every 
thing which 1 saw induced me to believe they were perfectly so. 

2025. Do you consider the military service popular with the natives of India?— 
Certainly. 

2026. Do you consider that the pay and allowances of the Company’s officers 
are sufficient for them to live the same as in other quarters of the world?—My 
belief is, that the pay of the ensign and lieutenant in the Company’s service is the 
very smallest upon which an officer can possibly maintain himself. 
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2027. With respect to the expense of shoeing the cavalry, in what manna 
/ performed ; is it by contract?—The shoeing is the same as in the King’s re^ 

jn this country ; by allowance to the troop farriers ; and the farrier works or em¬ 
ploys work people, partly one and partly the other. In some parts of India the hind 
shoes are not put on during the rainy season ; in Guzerat, where I commanded, 
we had no slices during the rainy season, which was for the benefit of the horse, 
because it allowed the foot to expaud and to recover its natural shape during three 
months of the year. 

2028. During that period is the same allowance continued ?—It is continued; 
at this p&iod the whole of the store shoes are put in. order, and completed in the 
event of a march j arj^the expense at other times-is often very much beyond the 
allowance, 

2029. Are the cavalry equally well shod in India as at home?—There is no 
reason why they should not, at all seasons when required to be shod. 

2030. Are they shod in the same manner us the King’s cavalry regiments i?—It 
is n different sort of shoe; it is beat out of cold iron, without fire. 

2031. Do you consider that equally effective for the horse ?—More so; the shoe 
is harder, the trouble also is greater ; and this work is executed by natives only. 

^032. You stated that the British cavalry horses are in better condition than the 
native; do the privates in His Majesty’s cavalry dress their own horses, and is 
the system adopted in respect to the treatment of horses different in the two 
services ?— In Bombay, the King’s troops clean and take case of their horses the 
same as they do in England, because they have only one horse-keeper to every three 
horses; whereas in Bengal they have one horse-keeper for every norse. 

2033. Is the reason for that difference in the establishment on account of the 
warmth of the climate in Bengal?—I conceive it is in consequence of an entirely 
different arrangement; certainly not on account of the warmth of climate, because 
the thermometer for seven months at Kaira, I believe, is considerably higher than 
in almost any part of Bengal. 

2034. Docs the rainy season prejudicially affect horses while not undercover?— 
,T should say generally not; the Kattywar horse is subject to a peculiar disease, called 
the bisottee, which precedes or accompanies the period of the monsoon; but I 
never saw many other horses attacked. The disease breaks out in large greasy spots 
over different parts of the head, body and limbs. 

•2035, What is the size of the Kattywar horses?—The average of the Kattywar 
horses of the 4th dragoons was 14 hands three inches and a half. 

2036. Do you happen to be acquainted with the system of breeding in the pro¬ 
vince of Kattywar?—I have been in the province; the system is, endeavouring to 
breed from the best mares; they are very particular in their stallions: there are per¬ 
sons who devote considerable time and property to the breeding of horses ; they are 
exceedingly particular about their mares. 

2037. IIow is the size of the Persian horse as compared with the Kattywar?— 
Rather less; on the average about 14 hauds three inches, of the best description. 
The Arab horse is from about 14 hands one inch to 14 hands two inches. 

2038. Are the Kattywar horses very tractable ?—No, very apt to be unruly; the 
Arab very docile and good-tempered; the better Persian much the same. 

2039. F)o you conceive that Mr. Rome and Mr. Lindsay had particular facilities 
for procuring horses in Persia? — I conceive their facilities in purchasing good horses 
rested upon their own good judgment. There are some particular circumstances 
with regard to the diseases of horses in India. I scarcely ever saw a contracted heel 
in the horses of the 4th dragoons: I rarely knew ahorse go broken-winded; blind¬ 
ness was very rare, except with the |vonn in the eye, which is a peculiar disease ; 
the worm forms in the eye and gets alive; a sort of bag of water collects, and when 
that is punctured with judgment, the worm comes out, and the chances are then 
very much in favour of the eye recovering its sight; but if the worm does not come 
out with the rush of water, it is impossible to get it afterwards; inflammation then 
ensues, and the eye is almost sure to be lost. There is another circumstance that 
peculiarly struck me with regard to diseases of horses in India. I am convinced the 
glanders are nothing like so contagious as in this country : my reason is this, that if 
you go to the dealer’s stables in Bombay, generally called the bomb-proof stables, 
you may see there from 100 to 150 horses, and the chances are that someone, 
two, four, or perhaps half-a-dozen of these horses are labouring under the glanders. 

© Moreover, 
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p/er* when 1 inspected the 3d light cavalry at Poonah in 1 823,1 discovered six 

__ *ne regiment in the most virulent stage of glanders, so had that I am con- < 

•vineed m a European regiment in this country they would have infected the whole ‘ 
"regiment. I have seen noises come up to join a regiment, 20 or 30 at a time, and 
before they arrived at it some two or three would put on the appearance of glanders; 
in their way up the same nose-bags were common to all, and yet the infection has 
spread in a very slight degree in comparison to that which might be expected, or to 
what would inevitably have been the case in this country. 

2040. To what do you attribute the circumstance that contracted feet are less 
common in India than in England ?—To many circumstances : one is, tjiat during 
part of the year, especially in sandy districts, or when not,actively employed, you 
may dispense with the shoe altogether during the monsoon* the natural state and 
shape of the foot then recovers itself: another is, that there are very few 
hard roads. 

2041- Are you much subject to corns in horses' feet in India ?—Very little, be¬ 
cause I conceive corns are produced by improper shoeing, and the state of the foot 
arising therefrom. 



7 April 


Lunce, 9° die Aprilis , 1832 . 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN RYNG, in the Chair. 


James Cosmo Melvill, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

2042. WHAT is your situation ?—I am Auditor to the East India Company. Janicj c MchiU 

2043. Will you have the goodness to state the expense of the Indian army in Esq. 

1814?—£.8,026,666. This is the gross charge, exclusive of sums expended in -- 

England on account of the Indian army, which upon an average, since 1S14, may 9 April 183a. 
be computed at 1 ,000,000 /. sterling a year. 

2044. That will make the total expense somewhere about 9,000,000/. ?—Yes, 
it will. 

2045. Will you have the goodness to give, in round numbers, the cost of the 
armies at each presidency, always excluding the sum paid for pensions in England ? 
—£.3,300,000, Bengal- 3,200,000/., Madras; 1,300,000/., Bombay; besides this 
the military force at St. Helena cost 66,000/. 

2046. Can you at all inform the Committee what the gross numbers were in 
those years?— In 1814 they appear to have been 193,056 men, viz. 84,106 Bengal; 

77,274, Madras; 31,676, Bombay. 

2047. Was tbat a perfect time of peace in India?—Not in 1814; the Nepaul 
war then prevailed. 

2048. Were the preparations for the Nepaul war then just commencing?—Yes, 
just commencing. 

2049. Should you say that establishment was a fair peace establishment for 
India?—-I should say that the year 1813 would furnish a better datum for a peace 
establishment than 1814, in consequence of the preparation for the Nepaul war in 
the latter period. 

2050. When was the Nepaul war concluded :—The treaty of peace was, I think, 

in 1815. 

2051. Will you have the goodness to state the expenditure of the army in the 
year 1815 ?—£.9,200,000. 

2052. Exclusive always of the home payments and St. Helena ?—I include 
St. Helena, but it is exclusive of the home payments. 

2053. Arc you at all aware of the number of that period ?—207,867 for the 
three presidencies. 

2054. Was not the year 1819 at the period of the conclusion of the Pindaree 
war 5 -r-Thc war had terminated, but a great part of the war expenditure was 
-brought to account so late as 1820-21. There was a great reduction in the military 
expense in 1821-22 and 1822-23, which were years of peace. 
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2055. Wlfht, was the expenditure of the army in 1821 ?—£* 9,350,000 in 
md 9,000,000/. in 1822, exclusive of home payments. 

2056. In 1821 India was in a state of profouud peace, the Pindaree war being 
concluded ?—Yes. 

2057. In 1825 will you have the goodness to state the expense of the Indian 
army?—£. 13,700,000. 

2058. Do you know the number in that year?—296,538. 

2050. What was the expense of the Indian army in 1827?—In 1827, 
12,200,000/. 

2060. Always exclusive of the payments in England ?—Always. 

2061. What was the^pumber of men at that period ?—275,786. 

2062. Was not 1827 the period of the Burmese war?—The Burmese war had 
concluded in 1827, but the expense continued for some time after. 

2063. In 1830 what; was the expenditure in the three presidencies?—I have not 
any statement of the expense for a later period than 1828—29, which is the last year 
for which the Parliamentary accounts have been made up. In the month of May 
the accounts for 1829-30 will be presented, but they are not yet completed. 

„ 2064. What is the charge in the latest period that you have made it up ?— 
£.10,341,000. 

2065. What do you then consider, in point of expense, as a fair average peace 
establishment for India; have you ever given your attention to that subject r—I do 
not feel myself competent to give any opinion upon the amount of military force 
which should be maintained: mine is a department of finance. 

2066. What sum should you say that the Indian government could afford to 
spend on its army, as compared with its revenue?—The Court, in revising the finances 
of India, with a view to bring the expense within the income, directed the Indian 
government to take the year 1823-24 as the proper standard ; the expense in that 
year was 9,200,000/. 

2067. Including pensions?—Exclusive of payments in England. 

2068. Then that would bring the expenditure of the Indian army up to 
10,000,000/.?—Adding the home expense. 

2069. What is the average expenditure upon the Indian army since the year 
1814, as far as the accounts are made up ?«—The average expenditure in India of 
the Indian army is 10,200,000 /., to which is still to be added the home payments. 

2070. So that taking the average of peace and war since 1814, at n,000,000/., 
and the average sum which the Directors considered ought to be expended on 
a peace establishment, the whole period, comprising periods of peace and war, has 
only exceeded the estimate of a peace establishment by 1,000,000 /. ?—Yes. 

-2071. Has your attention been much turned to the subject of the additions 
made necessarily to the Indian armyjn time of war?—Merely in point of expense. 

2072. As to the more economical or more expensive mode of effecting those 
additions ?—I have some comparative statements of the expense of the different 
branches of the army; but propositions which may have been made for revised 
establishments, and which have not been adopted, have not come under my notice. 

2073. How was the addition made to the Indian army in 1814, when the pre¬ 
parations for the Nepaul war were commenced ?—That appertains to the department 
of the military secretary. 

2074. Did the manner of making those additions ever come before you in your 
office, as to which mode of increasing the establishment of the army was the more 
economical ?—No, it did not. 

2075. What was the expense of the staff in 1814, at each of the three presi¬ 
dencies?—In Bengal it was 182,268/. ; at Madras 178^598 /. j at Bombay the 
accounts for that period did not distinguish the staff from the other expenditure ; 
they do now ; I can state it for any period after i.Sl'8. 

2076. In the year 1819, what was the expense of the staff?—£.246,000/. in 
Bengal; 188,000/. at Madras; 38,000/. at Bombay: total, 473,000/. 

2077. In 1821, what was the expense of the staff?—£.217,000 at Bengal; 
i6S,ooo/. at Madras; 55,000 /. at Bombay. 

2078. In 1826, what was the expense?—£.273,000 Bengal; 180,000 Madras; 
172,700 /. Bombay. 

•2079. In 1829 what was it?—£. 247,000 Bengal; 179,000/. Madras; 165,000/. 
Bombay. 

2080. Do you know the number of separate commands in 1814 ?—I can easily 
furnish a Return, but I have not one with me. 

2081. What 
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I8?J What wore the number of local corps in 1814?—I am not prepared with 
'mhuts of the local corps; .,but such statements have been called for, and will 
be laid before this Committee. 

What is the expense of the local corps?—That is not particularized in the 
ments which I have with me ; it can easily be returned, if the Committee please 
to call for it. 

2083. Will you have the goodness to state the comparative expense of an Euro¬ 
pean regiment of cavalry, an European regiment of infantry, a battalion of artillery 
and a battalion of engineers?—A regiment of cavalry, European, consisting of 
eight troops, supposing it to be complete, officers and men, 73b, including the 
whole expenditure, whether in England or in India, and $he proportion of the 
60,00a l. a year, which the Company pay as a commutation for pensions, costs 
•73,788 /. Perhaps I ought here to remind the Committee that all the sums stated 
in sterling art? at the high rate of exchange prescribed by the Board- 

2084. Will you have the goodness to state the expense of a battalion of Euro¬ 
pean infantry?—-A regiment of infantry, consisting of 10 companies, supposing it 
to be complete, officers and men, 844, a King’s regiment, 51,745 l; a Company’s 
European regiment, consisting of eight companies, and the officers and men, 783, 
46,500 /. 

2085. What is the expense of a battalion of artillery?—A battalion of foot 
artillery, consisting of four companies, 570, officers and men, supposing it to bo 
complete, 35,132/. 

2086. A brigade of horse artillery?—A brigade of horse artillery, consisting of 
three European and one native troops. 510, officers and men, 49,556/. 

2087. What is the expense of a battalion of pioneers at each presidency i? —That 
is not distinguished ; a battalion of sappers and miners, consisting of six compa¬ 
nies, of 835, officers and men, costs 20,680/. per annum. 

2088. Will you have the goodness to state the total expense of your engineer 
establishment, and your pioneer establishment at the three presidencies r—The total 
of engineer and pioneers is 160,000 /. 

2089. What number do they consist of?—I have not any statement in detail of 
the strength of the army. 

2090. Will you have the goodness to state the expense of a native regiment of 
cavalry, of a native regiment of infantry, and of a native battaliou of artillery ?—* ‘ 
A regiment of native cavalry, consisting of six troops, 554, officers and men, sup¬ 
posing it to be complete, 35,784/. A regiment of native infantry, consisting of 
eight companies, 792, officers and men, 24,492 /. A battalion of golondauzc, 
consisting of eight companies, 1,090, officers and men, 31,500/. 

2901 . Have you a Return of the pay of the different corps of the armies at the 
three presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bonffiay ?—The following is a Compa¬ 
rative Statement of the pay to the Company’s native troops at the three presidencies, 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay. 

( The Witness delivered in the same, which was read as follows:) 
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2092. Will you inform the Committee regarding the rates of exchange at which 
the officers and men of His Majesty’s corps in India are paid, and whether the 
difference of such exchange has evefcbeen a subject of discussion, or of public com¬ 
plaint ?—With respect to officers, We arrangement made with the King’s Govern¬ 
ment has always been that they should receive as much in the whole as a Company’s 
officer of corresponding xank receives. The excess beyond King’s pay, whatever 
may he the rate of exchange, is regarded as Company’s allowances. With respect 
to the men, when the question of remitting their pay arose, the Company have given 
to the soldier the old rate of 2 s. 6 d. the rupee. 

2093. Are you aware that in the payment of the soldier in India, his pay is 
given to him at a lower rate than the actual exchange ; than 2 s. 6 //.?•— It is given 
to him in India at 2 s. 6d.; and when the-question of exchange arose, as to 
remitting any portion of hi* pay, then he got the 2$. 6 d. in this country. 

2094. Have you ever known any discussion or any complaint made upon this 
subject, of an official character?—I am not aware that there has been filch discus¬ 
sion or complaint. 

2095. The statement that was made to the Committee was, that when the 
soldier's account was made out, he was credited with his pay at 2 s. 6d., and that 
he was debited with his allowance at another rate of exchange; is that so ?—I have 
never heard of such a custom. 

2096. If an officer of His Majesty’s service dies in India, is dot the produce of 
his estate or effects remitted at the exchange of 2 s. 6d. the rupee?—No; the 
family remittance money, which consists of deductions from the pa/of non-com¬ 
missioned officers and privates, intended for the use of their families in England, 
is remitted at that rate. 

2097. Wirnt was the expense of irregular cavalry in 1814?—L have the total 
expense of the cavalrythe irregular cavalry is not distinguished in these accounts. 

2098. What 
































fixed. 

21 05 . The surplus going to the off-reckoning fund ?—Tlie surplus belongs to 
the colonels. 

2106. Will you have the goodness to give the Committee the expense of your 
barracks in the years 1828-20?—It was in 1828, 13,813/., in Bengal, and at 
Madras 10,967/.; in 1829, 28,367/., Bengal, and 13,051;/. for Madras. 

2107. Does that relate to the establishment of barrack-masters, barrack- seijeants, 
and also to the expenditure of barrack stores?—Yes, it does. 

2108. Will you have the goodness to state the expense of your new works, and 
of your repairs, both to barracks and to fortresses, in the year 1828 ?— The total for 
India is 276,600/. 

2109. What was the expense of hospitals in India in 1828 ?—- £. 291,780, 
including the medical establishment. 

2110. Does that include every expense for medicine, medical establishment and 
everything ?—Yes. 

2111. Will you have the goodness to state the amount of retired allowances, 
both full and half-pay, to officers on the retired list, in the years 1814, 1822, and 
1828?--In 1814, 81,663/.; hr 1822, 82,012/.; in 1828/101,674/. 

211‘2. Is there not a fund called Lord Clive’s Fund ?—There is. 

2113. Will you have the goodness to state the nature of it r— The fund desig¬ 
nated ** Lord Clive Fund,” was formed by some property belonging to Lord Clive, 
to which was added a sum of money given by the Nabob of Bengal, and those two 
sums together were received into the Company’s treasury in deposit, at an interest 
of eight per cent.; the condition of the grant was that the produce of that fund 
should be applied in pensions to officers, to European non-commissioned officers 
and privates, and to their widows. 

2114. Will you state the amount of the fund. and of the several charges on it, 
and the nature of the several charges on it at Ihc present moment ? —The capital 
of the fund was originally 100,533/. producing an interest, at eight per cent., of 
8,042/., and the annual charge upon the fund at this moment is 51,000/. 

2115. Will you state the manner in which that charge arises on it, and the 
different items?—The amount for pensions to the European non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers in England and in India is 33,900 /., and the allowances to, 
officers and to widows 17,100/. 

2116- Is there any fund for the widows of officers, independent of Lord Clive’s 
Fund ?-^-There are funds at all the presidencies of India, called Military Widows’ 
Funds, which are '^maintained by subscriptions on the part of the officers, and by 
contributions from the Company. From those funds, and the Orphan Fund in 
Bengal, and from Lord Clive’s Fund, the widows of officers and their children are 
provided tor. 

2117. What was the amount in 182S paid by the Company and by Lord Clive’s 
Fund to widows and to the Widows’ Funds? —Lord Clive’s Fund has long since 
been worn oat, principal and interest, so that the charges upon it are in fact 
charges upon the Company. With regard to the Widows’ Funds, the direct aid of 
the Company is £,123 /. per annum ; but the funds profit principally by an indirect 
aid, in the shape of a high rate of interest on their balances, and of an advantageous 
rate of exchange on their remittances to England. I have a calculation here of 
the total advantages to the funds in those various modes, amounting in the,whole 
to 47,091 /. a year, including the direct contribution of 5,123/. Those funds are 
not managed by the Company, but by trustees, appointed on the part of the 
officers. 

, 735 ™Y. t 
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: j 13118. How many officers had you receiving retired allowances in 182^ 

1 * /hundred and ninety-one. 

2119. Have you ever made* calculation of the average number placed on retired 
allowance euch year, on a long average of years ?—The number has greatly increased 
since 1796, when the practice oflgranting retired pay was first introduced; the 
numbers were comparatively small at first, and they have gone Jon progressively 
increasing, and it can scarcely be said that they have reached their maximum. 

2120. Do you conceive that the retired allowances have about reached their 
maximum?—Considering that reductions in the number of officers have been lately 
effected, it is possible that the amount may now be at its maximum, without refer¬ 
ence, however, to the effects of any new retiring funds. 

2121. What is the charge for pensions to non-commissioned officers and men for 
1814, 1S22 and 1828?-— In 1814, 14,651/.; in 1822, 20,106/., and in 1828, 
29,627 /.; the pensions were increased in the intermediate period. 

2122. Have you any Return of the number of widows and children receiving 
pensions ?—I have, of the number of widows. 

2123. What was the number in 1828?—Throe hundred and seventy-two, from 
Lord .Clive’s Fund; 

2124. Have you any Return of the number of non-commissioned officers and 

men in the years 1814* 1822 and 1828 ?~ In 1814; 856; in 1822, 1,088; in 1828, 
*, 707 . a 

2125. Do these numbers apply only to the European officers and men, and to 
the widows of European officers and men ?—Those are the numbers of European 
non-commissioned officers and men pensioners. 

2126. How many native officers have you in the receipt of pensions ?—I canupt 
distinguish native officers from soldiers ; the total of both is 23,130. 

2127. Have you any Return of the expense of half-pay to the native officers and 
soldiers ?—The amount of pensions to native officers and soldiers at the three pre¬ 
sidencies, in the year 1828, appears to have been 211,903 /. 

2128. 18 there any other pension list except what you have described?—There 
are some cases in which the Company have, in consideration of circumstances of 
peculiar distress, granted allowances in addition to those granted under the head of 
Lord Clive’s Fund. 

2129. What was the expense of the military stores sent out to India in 1828 r— 
In 1828, 514,726/, 

2130. Does much difficulty arise, from the different rates of allowances at the 
different presidencies, in keeping the accounts ?—No, I am not aware of any diffi¬ 
culty ; the accounts of each presidency are kept separate. 

2131. If the whole army was, placed under one commander-in-chief’, and tlx? 
accounts under one board at Calcutta, would there not necessarily arise inutdi' 
simplicity and much saving of laboftr in keeping the accounts ?—I apprehend not 
in keeping the accounts; the great difficulty at present in adjusting and combining 
the accounts arises from the variations in the currencies; an uniform currency 
would undoubtedly facilitate the keeping the accounts. 

2132. Did you ever take into calculation what the expense would lie of equalizing 
the pay at the different presidencies ; say, for instance, on the establishment of 
1828 ?—It would depeud upon the mode of equalizing, whether you brought up to 
the highest, or went down to the lowest, or took a medium. 

2133. If you brought up to the highest, what do you calculate would be the 
expense ?—I have never made any distinct calculation; 1 apprehend the expense- 
would be very considerable. 

2134. Can you state in round numbers what you consider the sum might be?— 
No, I cannot; I have generally considered the expense would be very large. 

2135* Would the military boards at each presidency correspond directly with the 
India House, without passing through the central government at Calcutta P—The 
military boards correspond with the local governments, and the local governments 
correspond with the Court of Directors. 

2136. Are the accounts of the military boards of the different Residencies always 

sent to the central government for their inspection and consideration before they 
come home?—No, they are not. » • 

2137. Have you any statement of tho loss which has accrued upon the military 
stores ?—Since 1814, the amount of military stores exported has been 2*750,000 
and the damage upon the whole, by defects in package, has been only 2,S8o /.; 
damages on shipboard are chargeable to the owners of the ships. 

2138. Will 
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'ill you have the goodness to state the expenses of the college at Addis- 
je year 1828?—£..27,000 was the expense of the military seminary. 
What was the expense of the military depot in 1828 r— £. 28,960, including 

2440. Will you have the goodness to state what was the arrangement made with 
the English Government respecting the expense of the troops to be furnished by them, 
and the mode of defraying that expense?— The general principle of the arrange¬ 
ment was, that the Company should repay to the King's Government everything 
that was expended in this country in respect of regiments serving in India. Diffi¬ 
culty was found in carrying that principle into effect, and it was arranged in 1824, 
between the Lords of the Treasury and the Court, that an officer on the part of 
the Crown and an officer on the part of the Company should meet and consider 
all the items of expense, and report upon the subject. They did so ; they made 
. a Report to the Lords of the Treasury on the 18th of June 1824, in which they 
Stated all the points upon which they agreed and ail the points upon which they 
differed in opinion. The Lords of the Treasury and the Court corresponded upon 
the subject, and an agreement was finally entered into. This is a copy of the 
Report and of the Agreement, if the Committee wish to receive it. {The Witness 
delivered in the same.) The expense in this country is about 270,000 /. a year. 

. 2141. Does the 270,000 /. include the 60,000/. for half-pay and pensions?—No, 
that is a payment quite separate, under an Act of Parliament. 

Colonel David Leighton , c. again called in ; and Examined. 

2142. HAVE you any suggestions to offer 1 to the Committee, in addition to 
those which you have already given, connected with the subject upon Which you 
have been examined?—! have given the subject some consideration, and there are 
some points that l would like to record. The practice of allowing a great number 
of casualties to occur in the army, and of then sending out a great number of cadets 
at one time or in one season, I consider very injurious to the service. It makes too 
great a break in the regiments, too great a difference between the length of service 
or standing of subalterns in succession, and too great a number of young men get 
together. At other times, cadets are sent out when there are not commissions 
for them. When I left Bombay, there were 28 cadets in the infantry alone for 
whom there were no vacancies, and two or three supernumerary lieutenants and 
ensigns in most of the regiments, which was owing to the reduction of the strength 
of the army and nlimber of officers ordered in 1829. I think it would be better 
if the? cadets were not sent to India under the age of 18. Sixteen years of age is 
the present regulation. I think they would lie more healthy and more useful. 
I mentioned in my last examination, that the horses for the cavalry were generally 
purchased by contract. Under the government of Sir John Malcolm an order was 
issued permitting commanding officers to purchase horses for their regiments. 
I cannot say what effect that order may produce; referring to the singular order 
regarding the Company’s European regiments, I have to observe that if it be 
intended to do them away, I should consider it a very hurtful measure to the ser¬ 
vice. From the Company's European troops a great number of non-commissioned 
officers are supplied to the native infantry and to departments, and there are other 
reasons why those regimeuts should be kept up, in my opinion, and the number of 
men increased instead of being diminished. I consider that they were much more 
useful as two regiments than as they are at present ; goo Europeans in one part 
of the country^ and 500 in another, are sometimes very much wanted and very useful. 
When the rank of colonel was conferred upon the Company’s officers, in 1 829, the 
order which was sent out specified that officers so promoted would take the rank of 
colonel by brevet In the territorial possessions of the East India Company, and not 
even “ in the East Indies only,” as all other King’s commissions arc expressed; 
so that a colonel employed out of their territorial possessions would only have the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. I can hardly allow myself to think that that was 
intended, but think it was intended that the commission of colonel should extend 
«is far as the other commissions. I cannot, see any reason why the commissions of 
officers in the East India, Company’s service should be limited to India, and think they 
should be effectual wherever their services are required. When the troops went to 
Egypt from India, the officers were told that, their commissions were good for 
nothing. With reference to what I stated regarding the want of general officers, 
i beg to mention, that, by the Act of Parliament, the East India Company are 
75.5 —V. t 2 authorized 
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| authorized to name commanders-in-chief for the different presidencies, 

, /His Majesty’s or their own service, with the approbation of His Majesty , ;nu 
/for the last 36 years which I have known the army in India, not one of the 
officers in their own service lias been appointed to the situation. I wish to make no 
*. .1 rem ark U p 0 n the subject, further than to say, that it^is certainly anything but gra¬ 

tifying to the Company’s officers. Many of the Company’s officers Have acci¬ 
dentally obtained the command, and held it for upwards of 12 months, but without 
a seat in council, which they would have had if they had been appointed regularly 
to the office of commander-in-chief. His Majesty’s officers have sometimes com¬ 
plained of the hardship of junior officers in the Company’s service being placed on 
the staff’to command divisions instead of them ; hut, in my opinion, without good 
reason, as the number of general officers on the staff’ for both services is fixed by 
the authorities in England. I consider it highly proper that His Majesty’s officers 
should have a due proportion of government commands, but only so in proportion 
to the number of His Majesty's troops, hot in proportion to the number of superior 
officers sent out with regiments, or who afterwards exchange into them ; but 
the governments of the three presidencies must have the power of selection for 
commands. 

2143. Can you afford any explanation as to the off-reckonings; the number of 
officers who by regulation receive a double share of off-reckonings, and the number 
that receive half the share of off-reckonings?—When the regiments were divided 
in 1S24, a colonel-commandant was given to each battalion, arid which is now called 
a regiment; and by the regulations of the Company, it is ordered that an officer 
promoted, aud who would have obtained off-reckouings on the old establishment 
prior to i$2b, should receive the old established allowance for two battalions; aud 
that officers who succeed to off-reckonings subsequently should only get the short 
or half allowance. 

2144- Do you think that doing away with the European infantry of the Com¬ 
pany would, in a political view, have a depressing, if not a-degrading effect upon- 
the local army of India, which would then have uo Europeans but the artillery r-— 1 - 
Certainly, it has always been objected to, particularly when the regulations of 171)6 
were established; it would be lowering the Company’s service, and l think the 
respectability of the Indian army must iu some degree sink with the want of gene¬ 
ral officers to commaud divisions. It is somewhat unfortunate for the service, that 
frequently commanders-in-chief come out who have never served in India, and with 
them staff officers who have never served there ; many of them have prejudices or 
erroneous opinions regarding the native army, which in time they overcome* but 
are succeeded by others .equally unacquainted with the service. Other general 
officers likewise come out who have mistaken ideas at first; aud I say that it is 
unfortunate for the service when they are relieved soon after they become well 
acquainted with the nature of it in all its branches, and can control the expenses' 
of departments and the issue of stores. 


Sabbat i, 14° die Aprilis , 1832. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN ilYNG, iw tkk Chaib. 


Major-General Sir Charles Dalbiac , called in ; and further Examined. 

Major-General 2145. WILL you have the goodness to give a concise statement of the griev- 
Sir CkarltiDtilbiac. ances you think the officers and soldiers suffer from the mode in which they are 
“T“ g paid in India?—One very great loss or disadvantage which the European troops 
14 i»n 1 33. M i s tain in India, with respect to their accounts, especially the King's troops, and. 

which has given rise at times to strong complaints, is this, that in payments made 
by the troops to the East India Company, the rupee is credited at a steriingvalue^ 
considerably below that at. which it is debited by tire East India Company to the 
troops. Indeed, the following curious anomaly is exhibited in the accounts of 
every King’s regiment serving in India, namely, the rupee, which in all issues of 
pay is charged to the troops at the exchange of 2 & (id. sterling, is in the very 
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iithjy account credited back to the troops at from 20 to 25 per cent, less 
t exchange for payment to the Company, on account of remittances to 
rough the Court of Directors, whilst for other indispensable remittances 
oj^ghmdon account of the troops, which are not authorized to be made through 
lie Court of Directors, the soldier hits to submit to a still more unfavourable 
exchange. The sole exception to this anomaly in Indian accounts, with the King’s 
troops, arose out of the War Office circular, N® 466, dated 30th April 1822, and 
addressed by Lord Palmerston, when Secretary at War, to officers commanding 
regiments in every part of the globe, directing that the soldier on foreign service 
shonld be afforded the means of making remittances to the amount of his pay, for 
the support of his family at borne, without loss or risk. Iti conformity to the 
provision of which circular, authority was notified by a Government Order in 
Bombay, dated 14th June 1823, for non-commissioned officers and soldier’s 
(commissioned officers have been excluded,) of the King’s regiments under that 
- presidency to make the said family remittances at the same rate of exchange 
(viz. 2 .y. (5 d. per rupee) as that at which the rupee is debited to them in all issues 
of pay, but by hills made payable at six months* sight. When, howover, non¬ 
commissioned officers and soldiers die in India, the said rate of exchange is denied 
for the remittance of their effects and credits to England. Under the regulations 
of the Court of Directors, dated 18th December 1811, a remittance of the fees of 
officers’ commissions, and of the regimental effects of deceased officers, non-com¬ 
missioned officers and soldiers, was authorized to be made through the Court of 
Directors, at the exchange of 2 s. 3 d. the rupee, the same being no more than 
a loss or discount of 10 per cent. Rut by the regulations of the Court, N° 310, 
of *82/5, that indulgence was rescinded ; and the fees of officers’ commissions in 
His Majesty's service, and the regimental effects of deceased officers, non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers, are no longer allowed to lie remitted through the 
Court of Directors, but at a rate of exchange notified annually by the Court, and 
subject to variation, which rate has been from 20 to 25 per cent, below the 
rate at which the rupee is charged to the troops in all issues of pay. 

, Moreover, when an officer, non-commissioned officer or soldier happens to die 
intestate, and is possessed of property in India, in the hands of individuals, and not 
considered regimental property, such property (other than regimental effects) is 
taken possession of by the registrar of the presidency, a regulation excellent in 
principle, as providing security for the property of all British subjects dying intes¬ 
tate in India ; but under the existing forms and terms upon which the office of 
registrar is conducted, the representatives of an officer, non-commissioncd officer 
or soldier dying intestate in India, and possessed of property (other than regimental 
effects), cannot hope for a more favourable remittance of such property through the 
registrar than to receive the same, after the expiration of four years from the death 
of the deceased, at a loss or discount of more than 35 per cent., even though it were 
manifest that such property had accrued chiefly or wholly from the savings of pay 
issued to the deceased whilst in India, which with respect to non-commissioned 
officers <^d soldiers must be almost invariably the case. Upon a subject so serious as 
the above to the interest of the representatives of officers, non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers dying in India, I wish to adduce a case in point which came officially 
under my notice. Quatermaster Allan, of the 4th dragoons (then under my com¬ 
mand), died intestate at Kaira in Guzerat, on 13th June 1824, leaving four children, 
three of whom were in England : his property (other than regimental) was made 
over to the registrar of Bombay. Upon rny arrival in England 10 months afterwards. 
Lord Palmerston, as Secretary at War, appointed me trustee to his affairs; and after a 
remonstrance from his Lordship to the registrar, of the 22d December 1826, the 
balance of the lute quartermaster Allan’s account was remitted to me: 9,653 J 
rupees was the amount received by the registrar on account of the deceased’s estate, 
which sum had accrued most assuredly in a great measure from savings out of his pay 
‘and allowances, and at the rate at which his pay and allowances had been issued 
would have brought 1,206 /. 14 s, sterling, whereas the sum 1 received from the regis¬ 
trar by bill at six ninths’ sight, was 764/. os. 4</., paid tome through Messrs. Forbes 
& Company, in Jnue 1828, four years after quartermaster Allan’s decease ; and this> 
account was carried through with something more than ordinary expedition, by 
reason of the letter which the Secretary at War addressed to the registrar upon the 
subject. I wish to submit to the Committee another point with respect to the accounts 
of King’s troops serving in India. There are certain very expensive articles of regi¬ 
mental necessaries, especially for the cavalry soldier, which are of necessity supplied. 

735—V. x 3 from 
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which they are charged to the soldier at home. I am aware that the prices are ma¬ 
terially and unavoidably enhanced by freight, insurance and other import expenses ; 
but by much the more serious increase of charge to the soldier arises from the very 
great depreciation of the coin in which he is paid in India, in comparison with the 
coin in which ho has to pay for the necessaries supplied from this country. A Very 
forcible appeal was made to me by the King’s regiment of cavalry in Bombay whilst 
under my command, praying that the prime cost of some such expensive articles 
which had been supplied from England might be permitted to fa ’ 1 p 



through the Court of Directors at the same rate of exchange as tnat at winch the 
soldier’s pay was charged to him in India. This appeal 1 submitted the n th of 
October 1823 to the military secretary at Bombay: it was laid by the Commander- 
in-Chief before the Governor in Council* but the relief prayed was not granted * the 
reply being to the effect, as far as my memory serves me, that there was nothing in 
the regulations of the Court of Directors to warrant such an arrangement. It has 
appeared to me more than probable that the Committee may consider the soldier 
serving in India to have some claim for consideration upon the point in question, in 
cases where regimental necessaries are of necessity supplied from Great Britain. 


Mart,is, 17 ° die Aprilis, 18821 


THE RIGHT HON, SIR JOHN BY NO, iir the Chair, 


Captain Mac art, called iu; and Examined. 

2146* YOU have served a long period in India, have you not?—'Twonty- 
three years. k 

2147. How long is it since you left India ?—Two years and a half. 

2148. What situation have you held?—F01; the last ia years I was in India I 
held the situation of Persian Interpreter to three Commanders-in-chief—Lord 
Hastings, Sir Edward Paget and Lord Combermere. 

2149. You have had the means of obtaining great knowledge of the military 
system pursued in that country?—I have a general acquaintance with the military 
system on the Bengal establishment. 

2150. Have you served at either of the other presidencies ?— I have not; and I 
beg that my observations may be considered as exclusively applicable to the Bengal 
presidency, though I have not the slightest doubt that many of them may be equally 
applicable to the other presidencies. 

2151. What is your opinion of the efficiency of the army of the presidency where 
you have served?—In considering the efficiency of the army, I would propose to 
consider, first, its strength and organization; secondly, its discipline, and what is 
called by military men morale , by which I understand its feeling and character ; 
thirdly, arms arid equipments; and, lastly, I shall observe on the staff, and on the 
distribution of the army with reference to foreign invasion and domestic tran¬ 
quillity. The strength of the army has varied according to circumstances and 
exigencies; I believe the strength of the native army now in Bengal to he little 
short of 90,000 men. Its efficiency, in point of numbers, may be considered under 
two heads; first, with reference to foreign aggression ; and, secondly, to the internal 
tranquillity of our own vast empire* For either of these purposes, the army, m 
point of numerical strength, is more than efficient, hut for both, I think it is barely 
so. With reference to foreign aggression, it may be here necessary tcKconsidcr the, 
states that immediately touch our frontiers. The most important of these is un¬ 
doubtedly that of the Seikhs, on our north-western frontier; whether we consider 
its .situation, its revenue, its military force, or the warlike character of its ruler. 
This power is supposed to be capable of bringing into the fi#ld about 20,000 
efficient cavalry, and perhaps as many of a less efficient description; a considerable 
body of infantry, more or less organized, and disciplined by French officers 
according to the European system of tactics, and a bettor artillery, horse and foot, 
than any other native state. Runjeet being the ruler, is said to have accumulated 
a vast treasure : his country is populous, fertile and extensive, including not only 
all the tract known by the name of the Punjab, from the mountains on the north¬ 


east 
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fetriet of Moulton, inclusive, on the south-west, but also considerable 
! the Indus, and the whole valley of Cashmere. With this chief we 
y in jRoS, the basis of which was, I believe, that we were not to inter- 

___ l his views beyond the river Sutledge; and that he was not ta meddle 

on our side of that river. Against this power, were we to go to war, 20,000 men 
would, I conceive, be a sufficient force, with a reserve of 4,000, not only to 
punish aggression, but to conquer the whole of his country, as far as the Indus, in 
the course of two or three months at farthest. But as a war on one frontier will 
inevitably produce threats on all others (which threats, if we are not prepared to 
punish or oppose, will inevitably become open hostilities), we must be guarded on 
all sides ; and our Indian empire can never be considered in a state of peace. On 
our western and south-western frontier are the Mahratta and Rajpoot states; but 
these powers, though once formidable, are now feeble and disunited; and as the 
troops of the other presidencies would participate iu any operations against them, 
15,000 meu on the side of Bengal would he ample to overawe those powers pr to 
punish, aggression. Our northern frontier brings us in contact with the Nepaulese, 
a brave and warlike race, who gave us much trouble during the short war we had 
with them, and against whom, in their mountainous country, I consider our native 
troops, unaided by a large proportion of Europeans, unfit to cope. The Nepaulese 
are not, however, considered so formidable on the plains ; but as they touch our 
frontier lor some hundred miles, they could give us great annoyance, if we 
were engaged in a war in any other quarter, and would, at all events, require to be 
watched by strong detachments of observation in the Terrai. Perhaps 6,000 or 
8,000 men, well stationed, would be sufficient for this purpose. Of our south¬ 
eastern frontier we showed an extraordinary ignorance, until the Burmese lately 
showed to us how vulnerable we were in that quarter ; but possessing the territories 
of Arraean, as we now do, they will find it difficult to annoy us as they did before. 
It will, however, be necessary to have that province and south-eastern frontier well 
protected, and for this purpose I should think, considering the vast extent of frontier, 
10,000 men, with a body of 500 irregular horse, would, not be considered too much. 
t A defenceless frontier often proves the cause of expensive wars, by courting aggres¬ 
sion ; and I have no doubt, that had our eastern frontier been properly guarded, 
the Burmese would never have made inroads into it; and we might have been 
saved an expenditure of, I believe, upwards of 10 millions sterling in the war that 
ensued. From what I have stated above?, it will be seen that I consider little more 
than 50,000 men quite ample on the side of Bengal, either for defence against the 
simultaneous aggression of native states, or even to extend our conquest; and it 
might he supposed that out of an army of about 100,000 men, including His 
Majesty’s troops, such a force might be easily spared, without endangering our 
domestic peace; but the fact is the very opposite ; an army of half that number 
could not march from the Bengal presidency to make war at any distance beyond 
Its frontier, without causing considerable domestic commotion; and the conclusion 
is obvious, viz. that more than half our army is required to preserve internal 
tranquillity, and support our civil administration; and this shows that our empire 
is maintained by the sword, and not by the wisdom, justice, and vigour of our 
civil administration, the love of the people or the force of opinion, unless is meant 
by this expression, so often used, the opinion of our ability and readiness to 
punish aggression. 

The system of civil administration, which has been so much and so frequently 
extolled by those who administer it, could not stand six months without the active 
or influential aid of our troops; nor can I look forward to a period when we can 
hold our Eastoni empire by anything but military power and supremacy. There 
js not a large city iu India that cannot pour forth, when excited by any cause, a 
military population of from five to 15,000 armed meu: an instance of this occurred 
at Burcilly in 1816 ; ten or 15,000 men assembled there and attacked our small 
body of troops, cut into our square, and for a time took possession of one of our 
guns ; and in tlie.province of Rohilcund, in which Bareilly is situated, 25,000 
armed men, with ;V a good share of discipline after their own fashion, could be 
assembled in five days. The city of Benares has often put forth ten or 15,000 men, 
when excited by religious feuds between the Mahomedans and Hindoos ; and, as I 
have said before, there are few large cities in our Eastern empire which do not 
contain a large body of armed men, ready to take advantage of the absence of troops 
to excite commotions, in the hope of plunder. On the occasion of the relief of 
troops,: attention is,invariably paid to this spirit of insubordination in the mass oE 
t 4 the 
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fthe people of these large towns, and if the comnmnder-imchief wants to 
small body of men at any point, he is much embarrassed to know frontal 
they can be spared ; and whenever we have taken the field (indeed, I believe at all 
times, either of peace or war), we employ five or six battalions belonging to the 
Begum Sumrooto protect our cantonments from being plundered and burnt during 
the absence of our military force. I think it may lie inferred, from what I have 
above stated, that the native army of Bengal is not more than sufficient, if quite so, 
for the purpose or repelling foreign enemies and preserving domestic tranquillity, 
and proves the fallacy of the opinions so frequently stated by former governors- 
general, of their hopes to make reductions in the army at the conclusion of certain 
wars then in hand. The coutrary has always proved the fact.; for all our wars, though 
generally wars of defence and riot of aggression, ended in increase of territory; 
and though we conquered enemies, we did not find we could reduce our army, and 
with every extension of territory, and every conquest of a foreign foe, I am convinced 
we shall find a greater necessity for increasing it, because, as I have before stated, 
our government in the East is upheld by military force alone. With regard to the 
discipline of the army, as far as regards regularity of conduct, steadiness under 
arms, arid precision in battalion evolutions, they are, I think, all that can be desired, 
and much more than could reasonably have been expected, considering that they 
are scattered over a vast extent of country, and frittered away in detachments: for 
civil duties, which more or less destroys their organization and efficiency con¬ 
sidered as a military body. But in all the higher qualifications of soldiers, in de¬ 
votedness to the service, readiness for any duty they may be called on to perform, 
cheerfulness under privations, confidence and attachment to their officers, un¬ 
hesitating and uncalculating bravery in the field, without regard either to the 
number or character of the enemy, the native soldier is allowed by all the best 
informed officers of the service, by those who have had most experience, and who 
are best acquainted with their character, to have infinitely deteriorated. As a proof 
of their former readiness and present dislike to go on service for which they were 
not enlisted, 1 need only mention, that when volunteers were required for Egypt, 
for the Isle of France and for Java, there was no difficulty in getting them, but* 
on the breaking out of the war with the Burmese, the sepoys on the Bengal 
establishment* showed a decided reluctance to volunteer for that service. A mis¬ 
fortune which occurred at the first breaking out of that war, in having one of our 
detachments cut up at a place called ftatnoo, whs the watch-word of alarm through¬ 
out the native army. One battalion at Barrackpore mutinied when ordered to march 
to the eastern frontier against the Burmese. The cause of that mutiny has been, 

I know, attributed to a want of means of conveying their baggage; but I am firmly 
persuaded, that if that battalion had been ordered to the westward instead of to 
the eastward, we should never have had a mutiny, and never have had any com¬ 
plaints of want of carriage; and it is a well known fact, which can be proved by a 
reference to the commander-in-chief, that two days previous to that on which they 
were ordered to march, the cattle for the baggageWere reported to be efficient and 
ready. Again, in the petition sent in by that mutinous battalion, the night before 
they were attacked, they stated their causes of grievance, and never once mentioned 
the circumstance of the want of carriage for their baggage. 

2152. What causes of grievance did they state ?—Two : first, their having been 
required to embark on board ship; secondly, the unjust influence of the havildar- 
major with regard to the promotions of the non-commissioned officers in the 
battalion. These were the only two causes mentioned by them in their petition, 
which I translated and answered by his Excellency’s orders ; but if, as has been 
erroneously supposed, the cause of mutiny was the deficiency of carriage, to what 
is to be attributed the extensive desertions which took place from every battalion 
that was at that time ordered to the eastward from the Upper Provinces, and which 
desertion was effectually cheeked by the punishment of the mutineers at Barrack- 
pore r Again, at the siege of Bhurtpore, a spirit of disaffection was manifested by a 
battalion, arising from one of the men, who had been wounded in the trenches, 
having died while under the care of the surgeon of the hospital: the dead body 
was taken round to the different battalions, and it was observed by many of the 
soldiers, that if they went to the trenches they were killed by the enemy, and if 
_ to 

* 1 lie Madras sepoys volunteered for Ava, and served there ; but their greatest admirers must n'lpw 
they were not found so well qualified for that service ns for combatston the plain's of India, and the 
flurmese were effectually opposed by the Europeans alone. 
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, by the surgeon ; aiicl though no serious evils attended this event, 
xcited passions and prejudices of the natives rendered it very alarming 
. The causes of the deterioration of the native soldier are numerous, 

, of too extensive and intricate a nature to be satisfactorily explained by 
me, without more deliberation and reference to memoranda than I at present am 
allowed* Among many other causes, I would mention that the bond of attachment 
between the native and the European officer is almost broken. In former times, 
when an officer who commanded a buttalion had lurge allowances, partook of civil 
and political duties, had greut distinction, and possessed the power of rewarding 
merit, he laid better means of attaching the natives to him than he has at present, 
when he has not one of these advantages ; and. the history of those times shows 
that the men fought as well, and were as easily managed by a commanding officer 
and an adjutant to each battalion, as now that they have a greater body of European 
officers. The European officers in those days found it necessary to attend more 
minutely to the prejudices, customs and habits of. the natives under their command; 
they partook of their amusements, subscribed money to their festivals, and rewarded 
them in various ways calculated to attach them and secure their fidelity,, and we 
accordingly read of the strong attachment and fidelity of the native soldier to his 
European officer ; but from ray own observation, and from what I have heard 
from the best informed of the officers of the native battalions, I do not think this 
attachment any longer exists, or if it does, in a very feeble degree. Another 
source of the deterioration of the sepoy is, that we enlist a different class of men to 
what we used formerly. In our. early career of conquest in India, and indeed up 
to the end of the Piudaree war, that vast country was divided into a multitude of 
petty principalities and independent states, almost always in actual war with eacp 
other, or at all events prepared for defence or aggression. Tins state of society 
was eminently calculated to form a military character, and accordingly we found 
the profession of arms at that time almost hereditary; a loose population of 
perhaps two millions of military men floated on the surface of society, and were to 
be hired by any chief who could pay them best, and thus the military character was 
preserved. Since the Pindaree war the political control which we have exercised 
over the independent states prevents this mutual aggression, and those states which 
we style independent have gradually relinquished their, military pomp and retinuej 
and that class of society which formerly gained their livelihood by arms alone, have 
gradually turned their swords into ploughshares, hut are still ready to take up arras 
and excite tumult. In former times the sepoys had many advantageous privileges 
.which they have not now; we were then generally iu a state of war, and when in 
an enemy’s country they lived more or less free of expense; indeed, when travelling 
in our own' provinces, they had many advantages, unjust, no doubt, to the people, 
though gratifying and profitable to the soldier; they got wood, pots, and many 
little articles of food, for nothing ; and I have heard au old officer in the Company’s 
army say, that formerly, when a detachment went out on.service, they lived almost 
free of any expense : thus system has been partly abolished. Another advantage 
which the sepoys hud formerly was, that in any civil suits in courts of justice, their 
complaints were heard before all others. The regulation on this head, I believe, 
still obtains, but I do not think it is strictly acted on ; and the insulting superiority 
of natives in civil appointments renders the soldier discontented with his compara¬ 
tively hard lot. The organization of the army is founded on that of His Majesty’s 
troops, with this exception only, that there are fewer officers to a battalion or 
regiment: a captain is not allowed to each company or troop, as in the King’s 
service, and of the officers nominally posted to corps, not more than one-half are 
ever present. 

The equipment, as far as the arms, accoutrements and clothing are concerned, 
is the worst I have ever seen, and this has been observed by every successive 
commander-in-chief. 

2153. Are the muskets bad ?—The muskets, pistols and swords are bad. 

2154. How is,the ammunition r—The ammunition is good; at least, T have 
never hoard any compliant against it. 

2155. How are the muskets, as compared with the King’s troops ?—Much 
inferior ; Tppcak of them in comparison with the King's troops. 

2156. bias this always been the case during your experience, or only lately ?— 
Latterly, I think, they have been better. 

2157. Do His Majesty’s troops in India use the Company's or their own arms r 

v —I think 
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I think they take their own arms to India, and that thfiy are left theS 
for succeeding corps. f 

2158. How is the army supplied ?—The anny is now supplied by a commis¬ 
sariat department; it was formerly done by contract. I have no means of ascertain¬ 
ing which is the most economical; but, in times of peace, the former system would, 
I think, be the cheapest; and though it may have been more expensive in time of 
war, yet it is not fair to judge of what it might lie by what has been, when our 
resources were but little known, and wheu we were almost constantly in the field. 

2159. You mean as to provisions?—Yes. 

2160. Then, what is your opinion of the stores generally:—The stores, with the 
exception of the gunpowder, are all sent from England, and I believe have been 
generally considered good when sent out; but it has constantly happened that on 
service they have been found bad ? the shells have been honeycombed, and the 
composition of the Congreve rockets decomposed from having been too long kept. 

Can the number of stations in the Bengal presidency be with proper 
security reduced?—I think they can be reduced with great advantage and perfect 
security. 

2162. Are yon of opinion that the number of staff can with propriety be reduced ? 
—I think considerable reductions may take place in the stall’; and I am told that 
the present government of India are reducing them considerably. 

2163. You say that you think the stations in the Bengal presidency might he 
«afiely reduced ; to what stations do you apply that observation ?—I consider that 
the stations of Nussernbad uud Neemuch, which were formed after the Pindaree war, 
might be done away with. In a military point of view they are of no use to us; in 
a political, they have got us into the greatest embarrassments with the Rajpoot 
states, embarrassments from which we are not yet extricated. At the stations of 
Memuch and Nusurabad them are, 1 believe, about 4,000 or 5,000 troops. 

2t(>4- Do you think other stations in the Bengal presidency may be reduced ?— 

I think several may be reduced. 

2165. Could you enumerate them?—I cannot at a moment point out all such 
stations, but either Agra or Muttra might be abolished as great military stations, 
and the troops at both concentrated at one. In a military point of view, the larger 
masses of troops we can keep together the better, and it is a serious injury to the 
discipline of the anny their being scattered and subdivided. To preserve its dis¬ 
cipline at all, a large body should he assembled at least every year for exercise, and 
to keep up the semblance of war, if we have not the reality. 

21 fid. Would the reduction of these stations be attended with a great reduction 
of expense in the diminution of the staff ? — Some reduction of expense would be no 
doubt effected, which in the aggregate might be worthy of consideration. 

2167. But you think it principally important with a view to the improvement of 
the discipline and efficiency of the army r—It is absolutely necessary for that pur¬ 
pose that lurge bodies of troops should at least be occasionally assembled and act 
together. With regard to the political prudence of this measure, there may exist 
a difference of opinion; but in the instances I have given, I am convinced a concen¬ 
tration would he attended with practical benefit. 

2168. In what respect would you propose that the staff should be diminished ?— 
By concentrating the military force, and diminishing the number of stations, there 
will be a consequent reduction of stuff. The anny of Bengal has been, called an 
army of staff, but this partly arises from there being no class of people in India to 
perform small civil duties except the officers of the army. 

2169. Are the Committee to understand you to say, from your knowledge of 
India, that the staff of the army of Bengal is more numerous, in proportion to the 
amount of forces, than the staffs of the other presidencies?—lam not aware 
that it is. 

2170. Are you of opinion that the staff is more numerous than is desirable for 
the efficiency of the service ?—I think it more numerous than is necessary for the 
efficiency of the sendee. 

2171. Do you make that observation independently of the number of stations ?— 

I do, and with reference even to the existing distributions. 

2172. You allude to the staff being so great on account of the numerous stations 
necessary to be filled up by the army ?—Yes; and to the other causes T have 
stated. 

2173. Could those staff appointments he .advantageously reduced?—! am not at 

present 
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strife lirepared with a list of those staff appointments that I would abolish; but 
relieve all that can be reduced with propriety are now in the course of reduction. 
, 1( . tiyfq. You have spoken, in the course of your exumiuation, of the different con- 
thfct of the European officers towards the natives; in what particulars has their 
conduct been different? — The great reduction of allowances and emoluments 
enjoyed by the European officers has deprived them of one of the means of ingra¬ 
tiating themselves with the native soldiers. The diminution of their power and import¬ 
ance, as compared with the civil servants, has damped their ardour and spirit, and 
produced that indifference that would lead one to suppose they had forgotten that 
the natives have prejudices to be humoured, affections to he won, and passions to 
be dreaded. 

2175. Then the Committee are to understand that the difference arises more 
from inability to keep up that attention than from any unwillingness to do it?— I 
think, if the ability existed, the willingness would not be far behind ; but the Euro¬ 
pean officers are unquestionably much depressed, more particularly when they 
compare their situations with those of their more fortunate brethren of the civil service. 

2176. With respect to the different classes of men that are enlisted now to what 
were formerly, is it impossible to revert to the old method of getting the same de¬ 
scription of persons, or does it arise from the general hostility of the natives?—The 
longer peace exists in India, and the more extensively it extends over the whole of 
that empire, the more difficulty there will be in getting what the natives call a mili¬ 
tary class of men ; but I have no hesitation myself in saying that we have always got 
and will get good soldiers ; and it is a common saying among the natives of rank, that 
c< we” (the Europeans) “have taught the mean to beat the noble.” We shall always 
leave good troops if we can command their affections and fidelity, which is of much 
greater importance than any imaginable perfection of discipline. 

2177. Does the less inclination to enter our service arise from the greater pros¬ 

perity of the natives in the civil affairs, more than from want of attachment to the 
service ?—The attachment to the service would be what it formerly was, if the advan¬ 
tages and importance attending on it were the same. 'Die sepoy is never much 
imbued with notions of loyalty or attachment to government, and if discharged from 
Our ranks would not hesitate, I think, to take service wherever he could better him¬ 
self. The history of India shows how much they are attached to popular leaders 
who win their affections by kindness. There is no reluctance on the part of the 
sepoys to enter into our service, though I have heard it observed, that we now recruit 
with more difficulty than we did formerly : this arises from causes that I have before 
touched on, particularly the abolition of the many privileges attached to our military 
service : one I will here particularize. Many of our host troops came from the pro¬ 
vince of Oude, some of them were of good family, and most; had some landed property; 
they entered our service not for the sake of the pay, but for the sake of the influence 
that it gave them at the court of their native ruler; and when oppressed by him or his 
minister, they appealed to the British authority, which (unjustly) interfered with 
this independent prince; but this unjust interference on our part was no doubt very 
gratifying and profitable to the sepoy. , 

2178. Is there less attachment subsisting than formerly among the natives to¬ 
wards the Company’s service and to the English ? — I do not imagine that there was 
ever any strong attachment in the native troops to the Company’s service or to the 
English in the abstract; they were attached to particular leaders, to those who had 
shared in the glory and dangers of war with them, who had viewed their gallantry 
in the field and rewarded it, who had attended to their prejudices, and who had 
above all flattered their vanity; for they are, without any exception, the most gasco¬ 
nading and the vainest race of men 1 have ever met. 

2170. Do you apply that to the Hindoos as well as to the Mussulmen?— 
To both, but particularly the latter. 

2 ) 80. Are you able to speak as to either of the other presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay in any of these particulars, or do you confine your evidence to Bengal ?— - 
My personal knowledge extends to Bengal alone ; the character of the natives, as far 
as regards the Mahomedans and Hindoos, is not much varied at the different 
presidencies. 

2181. Y on think, therefore, that your evidence may be nearly the same, as applicable 
to the other presidencies ns to Bengal ? — As far as regards the Mahomedans and the 
Hindoos; but at the other presidencies, jpartieularly Bombay, I am told that many 
other castes or descriptions of men are enlisted, such as Jews, Pares and Pariars, &c., 
of whose character anti opinious I have no personal knowledge. 

735 —V. u 2 2182. Do 
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2182. Do you mean to inform the Committee that there is a personal <mo 1 
growing ami increasing between the native and European officer ?—I have 
given my opinion on this subject, and can only further observe, that an additional 
cause of estrangement arose from that organization by which officers were removed 
from battalions they knew, and posted to those they were ignorant of. The know¬ 
ledge of the native language has also not bden sufficiently attended to ; and until 
Sir Edward Paget issued an order directing that ali officers soliciting the situation of 
interpreter to battalions should have a knowledge of the native language, and undergo 
certain examinations, few holding such appointments have thus qualified. 

2183. Is that order now in force?—It is, and every facility should be given by 
government to officers acquiring a knowledge of the language, nay, it should be 
made a necessary qualification before an officer was raised to tile rank ot captain. 

2184. Do you consider that the sepoy officer or soldier is attached to our govern¬ 
ment by a principle ofhonour and of loyalty, or merely from considering it the most 
lucrative employ:—They talfc a good deal about loyalty and honour; but I think, 
from an intimate knowledge of the native character, they feet only for their own 
interest. 

2185. What is your opinion of our own native armies in comparison with those 
under any of the native princes, or under the Mogul empire ?—Our own are infinite¬ 
ly superior to any native army that I believe ever existed or fought on the plains 
of India, and fully capable (if their fidelity and attachment is preserved) to cope with 
any Asiatic enemies we are likely to encounter on the plains of India 

2186. Is the system of discipline that we pursue agreeable to the habits of the 
natives ?—It was rather against their habits, but they have assimilated to it; in some 
instances, however, we have pushed it too fur, and have lost more substantial advan¬ 
tages by so doing. 

2187. Do you think we carried too far the strictness of the European discipline 
among the native troops?—I think there is sometimes a tendency to carry it too far, 
but not often. 

2188. Would the sepoys prefer, do you think, to enlist on a lp'ore irregular system? 
—Under a more irregular system of discipline we always can get a higher character 
of men who do not like to submit to the strictness of European tactics and discipline; 
but the advantages of a higher caste of soldier does not by any means cou nterbalance 
the want of discipline. 

2189. What is the comparative situation of European officers in India with 
that of civilians ?—Infinitely inferior in every respect, in power, in confidence of 
the government*, in allowances and emoluments, and in relative rank or prece¬ 
dence in society. 

2T9u. In case of internal disturbance or foreign invasion, might the sepoy 
troops be depended upon?—In case of foreign invasion, 1 think they might still 
be depended on, unless under great reverses at the onset, when artful and flattering 
Overtures from an enemy, arid more particularly if a Mahomedan, might be 
attended with doubtful consequences, unless efficient means are taken to renew 
the attachment which formerly existed between sepoy and his officer. 

2191. You have said in your evidence that our rule is supported by military 
supremacy alone, and that our military supremacy depends mainly, if not entirely, 
on our native army ; do you think the sepoys are aware of this ?—It is so obvious, that 
it cannot fail to strike those who consider at all the question. I do not mean to 
say that there arc many who do, but unquestionably all the native independent 
states, and all the natives of learning with whom I have conversed are fully aware 
of it. 

-2192. In the evidence you have given before the Miscellaneous Committee, you 
have said, that though the natives think favourably of our government, there is not 
a native of India who would defend it; and except the mercantile people in Calcutta, 
perhaps not one who would not desire a change?-—I meant that none of our subjects 
would rise to defend our government, from a sense of duty, or a consciousness of 
benefits received, much less from a feeling of sympathy or affection for our rule. 
The native troops would remain faithful, as long at least as we were victorious, paid 
them regularly, humoured their prejudices, and treated them with consideration 
and kindness, 

5 193. Have 

* -An officer commanding a corps has to pay the sum of 20 rupees a month from government to the 
Cutwal, before two witnesses. A civilian has the disbursrjin'nt, of thousands, without such unjust and 
degrading suspicion. 
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ave the $epoy troops over given any proofs of their consciousness of our 
ou them? — I am not aware that one would be justified in attributing to 
act of theirs such an inference. 

2104. D6 you think there is any danger to our rule from the native army?— I 
consider it our only danger, and ji very imminent one. The disaffection of the 
native army will be the cause no doubt of our losing our Eastern empire, as its 
fidelity is the means by which we retain it. 

2105. Have any symptoms of it appeared?—-I. have already given in evidence 
sprae symptoms which are of public notoriety. 

2196* Should there occur any danger, how would it probably arise ?—The 
greatest danger of this kind, might arise from the most frivolous and trifling causes; 
at least frivolous and trifling causes would be made the excuse for evincing dis¬ 
affection to some particular service, which might terminate in general disaffec¬ 
tion. The instance of the late mutiny at Barrackporc, and that which formerly 
occurred, at Vellore; the effect of the sepoys death in hospital at Bhurtpore, 
and many other such occurrences, prove the weakness of that bond by which 
we hold the fidelity of our native army, and how little ,we can now depend 
on it, in case of reverses or doubtful conflicts, The most trifling alteration in 
dress is frequently made an excuse for discontent, ancl this is artfully worked on 
by the natives of caste, such as the Brahmins or priests, who never should have been 
enlisted into our ranks; for no man who possesses a character superior to that 
which he can acquire as a soldier, and who, though he may have disgraced himself 
by the most dastardly cowardice before the enemy, is still venerated by his com¬ 
panions in arms, can be a fit man for the military service. 

2 1 97. Are the Brahmins numerous in our army ?—There was a fancy for Brahmins 
once among the officers in the army, which has, I think, almost entirely ceased, and 
we are getting ridtof them as fast as we can. 

31981 The best way, in your opinion, of keeping off the danger is by a strict 
attention to their habits and customs and religious feelings?—Undoubtedly; by 
this mode, and by a judicious distribution of rewards, both honourable and lucra¬ 
tive, you may secure their fidelity and attachment; without this, it will rapidly 
decrease, 



pany, and two subalterns; these should not be merely borne on the strength of the 
regiment, but be efficient battalion officers, with the exception of such as might bo 
absent on furlough or on sick certificate, or on military staff duties. 

2200. Then, would you say the same as to the cavalry and artillery ?—The artillery 
I would rather avoid giving an opinion upon, for the cavalry, I should say the same. 

2201. Then, from what would you supply the necessary officers for the staff?— 
The staff on a reduced scale might be borne on corps as supernumeraries, except 
officers employed on actual military staff duty, such as the adjutant-general’s office, 
quartermaster-general’s department, brigade-majors, aides-de-camp to general and 
other staff officers; in a word, all staff duties connected with the military profession 
might be filled from the officers of battalions and regiments without diminishing 
their efficiency. 

2202. But those attached to political situations?—Those attached to political 
situations, to the commissariat, and all duties unconnected with the military profes¬ 
sion, should be borne as supernumeraries on corps ; and upon the occasion of corps 
taking the field, such officers should not be allowed to leave their civil duties and 
reap the advantages of military command. I should here however observe, that the 
efficiency of a corps does not entirely depend on the number of European officers, 
butou the means, the disposition and the zeal they possess for gainiug the confidence 
and securing the affections of the troops; and I would rather see five officers with a 
corps possessing such means, disposition and zeal, than 50 without them. 

•2 203. What, is your opinion as to the expediency of the armies of the three presi¬ 
dencies being under one commander-in-chief?—lam not prepared to offer any 
objection to such a proposition ; I think it w ould be even attended with some advan¬ 
tages ; but in any attempt at equalization of allowances, care should be taken not to 
make the lowest and worst the standard, but rather to improve the situation of those 
who can now barely live like gentlemen on their pay. Indeed, nothing requires so 
much the immediate attention of the Legislature as to make the situation of battalion 
officers more comfortable. 
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2-204. Will you favour the Committee with your opinion respecting t 
ndia becoming a royal army ?—This question may be considered in two lights^ 
with reference to its effec t on the native army; and, secondly, on the European 
officers. With reference to its effect, on the native army, I do not exactly contemplate 
either any particular advantage or disadvantage from it. The natives might perhaps 
feel a little more pride in being upon a footing with Ilis Majesty’s troops, and being 
King’s soldiers instead of merchants'; but as long as they are treated kindly and 
paid well, they care little, I believe, for unsubstantial honours. They fought as well 
and were as attached to the service, when the prevailing idea was that the Company 
was an old woman, as they do now. With regard to the European officers, the case 
is different. A body constituted like the Court of Directors, cap never inspire that 
respect or enforce that obedience and subordination necessary for military discipline; 
and we accordingly find in the European officers of the Indian army a spirit of what 
is called independence (which in any other army would receive a much harsher ap¬ 
pellation), not very compatible with military subordination. The history of India 
will fully justify this opinion ; and I need only refer to the mutiny in Bengal during 
Lord Clive’s government, to that at Madras, to the disaffection in Bengal in 1794, and 
more recently during Lord Combennere’s command in India, when some memorials 
were sent to his Lordship in such unmeasured violence of language as to render it neces¬ 
sary to return them : and even the tone of those sent to the Co urt of Directors was cen ¬ 
sured by that body. In fact, it is only necessary ter observe,' that where the officers of 
an army meet, form committees, appoint delegates, subscribe funds, talk of “ lights 
infringed,” “ compacts broken,” “ bad faith” of their rulers, &c., it is idle to talk of 
military subordination. I am aware that, on all the occasions to which I have refereed, 
the officers had much and just grounds of complaint, and that they still hate ; but 
even when these are removed, the want of respect for the governing body will 
remain, and produce the effects I have stated. This feeling towards the Court ns a 
governing body is not confined to the military, but pervades all classes of Europeans 
in India. Now, if the army were transferred to the King, this feeling off the 
European officers would no longer exist. When I say transferred to the Crown, l 
do not mean that the rules and ordinances of the Bengal army are to be assimilated 
to those of His Majesty’s forces in Europe: the rule for promotion, for instance, is 
quite distinct in both services, and I think should remain so; for although the system 
of’ promotion by seniority must be attended by many evils, yet still it is a system 
founded on abstract principles of justice, and to which the officers have become 
so wedded, that it could not be altered without manifest disadvantage and 
discontent. 

2205. Will you have the goodness to describe the frontiers on the Bombay and 
the Madras sides, the nature of the enemy we have to fear, and the description of 
force by which that enemy is supported,!—The last Pindaree war paralysed the 
energies of the most powerful enemies on the Madras and Bombay sides of India. 
Before that war, the Peishvva, not only from being the head of the Mahratta con¬ 
federacy, but from his wealth, the extent and population of his dominions, their 
situation, his ability, and his dislike to our government, was one of the principal 
enemies we had to dread: his power has however been completely reduced. 
The Rajah of Bcrar is the next enemy of importance ; but any demonstrations on 
his part would be checked equally by the troops of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 
With the internal state of Madras, and the independent princes occupying the more 
southern parts off it, and also of Bombay, I have no knowledge but what may be 
found in books. 

220C. Is not the Nizam also an independent power ?—Partly so; but his troops 
have been officered by Europeans appointed by government, and his civil adminis¬ 
tration controlled by a minister nominated by our influence. 

2207. It appears that the Madras and Bombay army altogether amount to nearly 
94,000 men ; do you think there is any reason for that quantity off force, looking at 
the native powers by which they are surrounded hr-Ac the conclusion of the 
Pindaree war, the political state of India was so completely altered; more particu- , v 
larly with regard to the enemies that could have attacked tis at the Madras 
or Bombay presidencies, that if the army of those presidencies was sufficient to 
control those states in the plenitude of their power, it must be more than sufficient 
now, provided no decrease has taken place; but I believe considerable redactions 
have been made. 

2 208. What is your opinion with regard to the expediency of keeping up irre¬ 
gular troops ?—I think the irregular cavalry, particularly the corps commanded by 
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wter, is one of the most efficient ^ranches of our military service for the 
, r * r „.$o§$j6r ’which it -is intended, and saves, the regular cavalry many harassing 
N^^utif>'^n time of war. They arc a body of men that I think ought to be 
encouraged. 

220i). How are the irregular corps composed ?—They are men hired for a 
certain sum of money by the month, who furnish their own horfees and them 
own anus. 

2 21 o. Their own, clothing and accoutrements ?—Their clothing and accoutrements 
are made up al ter a pattern, 
sail. But they find it themselves ?—They do. 

,2212. 'Now,•are those corps officered by European or native officers?-—They have 
an European commanding officer and an adjutant; for the l est, they are officered by 
natives, who arc often men of family and character and property, and who formerly 
brought into such corps ao or 30 troopers mounted on horses furnished by them, 
and whp were called harpers, This system has been abolished, and the moat expe¬ 
rienced officers consider its abolition as affecting the efficiency of those corps. 

2213. Why was it so considered ?—It was supposed, and very naturally supposed, 
that the man who rode another's horse would not care so much to risk that horse’s 
life as if he rode one on which his own bread depended. 

2214. With regard to the amount of this irregular force, is there any great 
amount of irregular force in Bengal ?—It has varied at different times ; in war the 
number is increased, and liastily reduced in. peace, without much attention either to 
their feelings or to their future means of support. 

2215. Would you think it desirable to increase that description of force during 
the time of peace ?-~We cannot afford to increase it without reducing some of our 
regular cavalry. 

2216. And would you think it desirable to do so for the purpose of increasing 
that force ?—The late Commander-in-Chief in India gave it as his opinion that he 
would rather retain Colonel Skinner’s second corps, which government were about 
to disband, and reduce if necessary a proportion of regular’cavalry. 

I s 2217. Was Cokmel Skinner’s corps a fair specimen of the general merits of irre¬ 
gular corps, or was it ah unusually good corps ?—I think it was unusually good. 

2218. Do you think it would be general, and that if you were to increase the 
irregular corps in Bengal, that the greater part of the force of that description you 
would raise would be as good as Colonel Skinner’s corps ?—There are peculiarities 
in the character of Colonel Skinner that peculiarly qualify him for the command of 
such corps, qualifications which I do not know any other officer possessed of in the 
same degree; but 1 have no doubt that much of the excellence of Colonel Skinner’s 
corps could be attained, and has been attained, by other corps under similar 
advantages and circumstances. Colonel Gardner commanded a very efficient 
irregular corps, which volunteered for service against the Burmese, and. behaved 
gallantly under great privations and distress. I do not, however, think it advisable 
to increase that class of men at the expense of our regular corps j but they may be 
increased when war breaks out, and should not be too hastily disbanded. 

22 ig. You have said that complaints have arisen in the native army of the inter¬ 
ference of the havildar-major in the appointment of non-commissioned officers j of 
what nature were those complaints 1 —I mentioned only one case, that of the 
battalion that mutinied at Barrackpore. I do not believe they had any just grounds 
for such complaint; and the other complaint, that of beiug required to go on board 
ship, was absolutely false; and both I consider mere pretexts, and that the real cause 
of mutiny arose from their dislike to go against the Burmese. 

2220. Then, from your knowledge of the Indian service, should you say r that 
there* was any ground for complaint in the interference of the havildar-major in the 
appointment of non-commissioned officers ?*—I should say not; non-commissioned 
officers are appointed fairly, and promoted much in the way that European officers 
are, that is, by seniority ; hence arises a great feebleness of character and physical 
incapacity, arising from age and infirmity, in the higher native officers of the 
service. 

’2221. Do you think it would be desirable in the enlistment, of Sepoys to make 
an arrangement by which their pay should be gradually increased in proportion to 
their length of service ?—I think it would : anything that can hold out a hope of 
gradually bettering their situation must have a good,effect. 

2222. Do the native officers and non-commissioned officers remain in the service 
V 4 unusually 
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|ous.uaUy long, so as to rentier it in some way an in convenience from aeeruijjur j 
and infirmity r—They do. 1 J 

2223. Have they not retiring allowances ?—They have retiring allowances. 

2224. Bui not sufficient to induce them to retire ?—There is undoubtedly greater 
advantage in remaining on full pay, and too much scrupulosity is shown by the 
invaliding committees. 

2225. Do you consider that the native officers might be raised to higher grades 
that at present in the service?—That is a point of much controversy among the 
European officers of the native army: some have proposed to abolish native com¬ 
missioned officers altogether, whilst others have proposed to give them greater 
rank and authority. lu fbrmer times, the native officers had infinitely greater 
authority and influence, in some cases nearly as much as the European officer, and 
if we could preserve their fidelity and attachment it would be advantageous, if we 
cannot, such power given to the natives would be the reverse. Now, 1 think the 
chances are that we shall lose their fidelity and attachment, and we should, there¬ 
fore, be cautious how we increase their military influence and rank ; and though I 
think some rewards ought to be devised for old, worn-out and deserving native 
officers, I am not prepared at this moment specifically to say what such rewards 
should lie. 

2226. Do you consider it would be advisable to appoint commanders-in-chief in 
India only from among officers who have sewed at some time of their military 
career in India?—I do not see clearly those advantages which would render it' 
advisable to make that a rule. 
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, Henry Russell, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

H(nri)Russdt, Esq. 2227. YOU have been some time in India?—I have been 23 years in India. 

-- 2228. At what Presidency?—I belonged to the Bengal Presidency; but I was 

19 April 183a. chiefly employed in a political situation within the limits of the Madras army. 

2229. When did you leave India?—-In the year 1820. , W| 

2230. What were the situations you held?—I was originally an Assistant to the 
Resident at Hyderabad; and I afterwards myself held the situation of RcridentTfor 
j 1 years. 

2231. It;appears that in your evidence before the Political Sub-Committee, you. 
have said that the greatest danger we have to apprehend iu India is from our native 
army ; the Committee are desirous to understand from you more particularly your 
reasons for so thinking?—My reasons for thinking that the greatest danger, we have 
to apprehend in India is from our native army are, that our military force is the 
sole and exclusive tenure by which we hold the government, and that the fidelity 
of the troops of whom that force is composed is necessarily precarious; they are 
foreigners and mercenaries ; they are attached to a government that pays them 
well, and treats them kindly, and they will generally follow wherever their officers 
will lead them ; but we have no hold upon them, through either national honour or 
national prejudices, and cannot expect from them what we do from English soldiers 
fighting for English objects. They arc peculiarly susceptible of being practised 
upon, and may be induced, either by our own mismanagement, or by the artifices 
of designing persons, to turn against us those very arms which now constitute^our 
only strength. 

2232. Will you state what is the particular danger you apprehend, and whether 
it is increased by any circumstances iu our treatment or management of the native 
force?- -We have already had two striking instances to show the nature of that 
danger, in the agitation among the sepoys in iSp< 3 , of which the massacre at Vel¬ 
lore was theprincipal feature, and in the insubordination of the European officers 
in 1809. The system which has been pursued towards both those brandies 
of our army has been essentially erroneous; their vital importance to the,very 
existence of our power has not been sufficiently considered. Towards the Euro¬ 
pean 
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ncerf a, short-sighted system of economy has been prosecuted, injurious in 
instance to the army, and in its consequences to the government; and 
wi^h-rfspect to the sepoys, much of that care which ought to have been bestowed 
'ntrsecuring their attachment, and improving the substance of their efficiency, has 
been wasted in a frivolous, vexatious attention to outward forms. My personal 
knowledge is chiefly confined to the troops of the Madras Presidency. When 
I first weut to Hyderabad, ,;o years ago, there were at that station six battalions of 
infantry, and a regiment of cavalry. The command of those corps was, at that 
time, among the best situations that an officer could hold, and it was consequently 
held by the best officers. An officer commanding a corps was then a person of 
importance; he had his markets, his commissariat, his artificers, and followers of 
every description attached to his immediate corps. His allowances were consider¬ 
able, and enabled him to exercise hospitality towards his officers, and to be liberal to 
his men. The first of those allowances that was taken away was, I believe, the bazar 
allowance, consisting of a duty levied on spirituous liquors, tobacco and other intoxi¬ 
cating drugs. This duty, in the general bazar, which belonged to the officer command¬ 
ing the whole force, produced near 5,000/. a year ; and in the battalion bazars, which 
belonged to the commanding officers of corps, about 1,000 1 . The reduction of this al¬ 
lowance was followed by that of the tent contract, and of’others of smaller amount, of 
Which I cannot now recollect the particulars; and by degrees the advantages of a 
command were reduced so low, that no officer would take the command of a corps 
whose character or pretensions Enabled him to procure any other situation. It was 
in these reductions that the discontent of the army first originated ; and in 180$, 
when the Mahratta war began, that feeling was so strong, that I ha ve no doubt if it 
had not been diverted by active employment, the same insubordination which 
showed itself in 1809 would have broken out at that time. The feeling began 
among the European officers. What may be the case in an European army I can¬ 
not say, but in an Indian army it is impossible that discontent can prevail in any 
great degree, and for any length of time among the officers, without ultimately pro¬ 
ducing its effect upon the men; though not designedly imparted, it must imper¬ 
ceptibly descend to them. The commanding officers had then lost much of the 
weight and importance they before enjoyed ; they were no longer able to keep up 
the same appearance, or exercise the same liberality towards their men, and were, 
consequently, no longer objects of the same consideration in their eyes. A spirit of 
reciprocal and general dissatisfaction grew up, which loosened the ties that bound 
the different ranks to one another, as well as to the government. From the begin¬ 
ning of the Mahratta war, the troops were for three years under canvass, they were 
exposed to unusual hardships, and when they returned to their cantonments, instead 
of typing allowed any indulgence or repose, they were teased and worried with 
a new, and I must say, a puerile system, which altered everything they had been 
accustomed to. Their drill was changed, their dress was changed, all the regula¬ 
tions that governed them were changed ; everything was to be done in a new and 
smarter way ; and the old sepoys, who had grown grey in the service, had again to 
undergo the same process that they had passed through when they were recruits. 
The details of the army had, for the first time in India, fallen into the hands of a 
school who thought that everything depended on show, and that no sacrifice was 
too great for the attainment of outward smartness and uniformity. A single speci¬ 
men of the new orders that were issued at Hyderabad will enable the Committee 
to estimate the character of the whole code. When any sepoy on guard wanted 
to retire for a particular purpose, he was to be detained until a certain number had 
the same occasion, and they were then to be marched down under a naick or 
corporal, that even the calls of pature might be answered in military order. They 
were forbidden to wear their marks of caste on parade; their whiskers were to be 
trimmed in an uniform manner; a leathern cap was to be substituted for the turban 
they had previously wor;i; and there was no end to the silly compliances that were 
required of them. The disgust which such a system as this could not fail to excite 
is manifest. If arty of the alterations enjoined were really worth the importance 
that was attached to them, they might have been accomplished, if the attempt had 
been made at any other time, or even at that time, with temper and discretion; but 
it was the fashion of the day to enforce everything with rigour, and the sepoys were 
already in a frame of mind ill suited to bear the trials they were exposed to. Advan¬ 
tage was no doubt taken by designing persons, who instilled suspicions into the sepoys 
that our real intentions went far beyond their dress. They fancied that the pricker and 
brush suspended from their belt bore some resemblance to the cross. The tight 
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drawers reaching to the knee, which they had worn for years, were all a? 
pected to be breeches; and the leathern cap was only a step in the pin 
changing the turban for the hat. Unhappily, we seemed to do everything to give 
a colour to those suspicions; and in spite of various warnings, we persisted in a 
course of measures by which we spread a general belief among the sepoys that we 
intended to compel them to become Christians, and by which they were at length 
irritated to desperation. It was remarked that the fakeers. a class of religious men¬ 
dicants, who are very numerous in India, and frequent the stations of the army in 
particular, were at this time unusually active throughout the country. Some were 
actuated by religious bigotry, and some, no doubt, were employed by our political 
enemies; and it was afterwards ascertained that they had been busy in inflaming 
the alarm and discontent of the sepoys, and spreading the disaffection from one 
station to another. At Vellore, where only any extreme violence Was perpetrated, 
the sepoys were 1 instigated by some of the members of Tippoo’s family vrho resided 
there ; hut they only took advantage of the disaffection ; they cb'd not create it; 
the feeling was universal. It showed itself at the same time at Hyderabad, and at 
Various different and distant stations ; and if immediate steps had not been taken, 
to rescind the obnoxious orders, and allay the general irritation, the whole presi¬ 
dency would have partaken of the same calamity that happened at Vellore, It 
is neither easy, nor is it important, to distinguish the particular incident that pro¬ 
duced the explosion. Among the variety of causes that were in action, any single 
one might have been inadequate to the eifect. Discontent and disaffection had 
been growing for a length of time ; by degrees the mine was charged, and any 
accidental Spark was sufficient to inflame the mass. 

2233. Will you state whether, in your estimation, the danger that you apprehend 
is greater or less now than at former periods ?—Since that time our treatment of 
tli0 sepoys has beeu more judicious ; indeed, I am not aware of anything in our 
present mode of treating them that requires to be changed. Our danger, I appre¬ 
hend, is greater now than it was before 1806, inasmuch as it would be more easy to 
revive the same alarm in the minds of the Sepoys than if it had never before 
prevailed; and the sphere of it is enlarged with every extension of our native army. 
During our wars with llyder Ally, our sepoys, in addition to other serioiis priva¬ 
tions, were, I believe, a year and a half in arrearof pay. I doubt whether such art 
arrear now Would not produce an insurrection. 

-2234. Does this danger, in your opinion, arise from feelings peculiar to the anny, 
or common to them with other natives ; and does it arise more from the Hindoos 
or from the Moslems r—To a, certain extent, the feelings from which ouv danger 
arises arc common to the natives of every part of India, but they prevail more 
among the Mahomedans than the Hindoos, and more among the Madras than 
among the Bengal sepoys. The Mahomedans are much more under the influence of 
religious fanaticism than the Hindoos, and are constitutionally of a more eager and 
irritable temper. The northern tribes, from which the Bengal sepoys are chiefly 
drawn, are, botli morally and physically, a much finer race than that from which 
the Madras army is recruited. The Bengal sepoys are born soldiers, the Madras 
sepoys are taught to be so; and considering what they are in their original con¬ 
dition, it is surprising what their officers contrive to make of them. Among the 
Bengal sepoys, Hindoos of the better class greatly preponderate. Among the 
Madrays sepoys, there is a much larger proportion of Mahomedans and Hindoos of 
the lower castes. Mutinies have been of less frequent occurrence among the 
Bengal than among the Madras sepoys j and even when they have occurred they 
have been attended withi less acrimony and violence. 

2235. Can you state whether any symptoms or tendency to this state of things 
now appear or have lately appeared ?—I am not aware that there is any peculiar 
indication of danger at the present time, or that there is any greater reason to 
apprehend it now than there must he at all times while wc are obliged to rely on 
one part of the population for the means of keeping the remainder in subjection. 

2236. In what way do you think that the danger, such as it is, can best be 
warded off?—-The best means of warding off the danger consist, I apprehend, in 
a steady, uniform, conciliatory treatment both of the European officers and of the 
native soldiers. Towards the European officers, the great error that has been com¬ 
mitted has been the reduction to so very low a scale of the allowances attached to 
the actual command of a corps. The allowances of the inferior ranks are neces¬ 
sarily of minor importance. A junior officer is satisfied if he can live creditably 
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v \\«rinFpa£ $ ahd as long as the allowances of the commanding officer are liberal, 
J*jdwrcrn feels lus interest in them, and knows that, if he lives, he will enjoy 
tjtenvbrhis turn. I have always thought, and I still think, that it is an object of 
first-rate importance, in the treatment, of the army, to make the post of the com¬ 
mand of a corps so advantageous in point of emolument as to render the best 
officers in the service willing and anxious to hold it. In our treatment of the 
native soldiers we ought, above ail things, to avoid the most remote appearance of 
a desire to interfere with their religious customs or prejudices, and to hold put to 
them as many objects of ambition us we can with safety. Horse and palanquin 
allowances; situations such as that of aide-de-camp to general officers; medals, 
grants of land, honorary distinctions and privileges of every kind, are eminently 
useful. They are peculiarly gratifying to the natives themselves, and can be 
attended with no inconvenience to us. 

2237. Will you state to the Committee, with reference again to your evidence 
before the Political Sub-Committee, why you think the native officers are discon¬ 
tented ?—The chief cause of the discontent which I think prevails among the 
native officers is, that when once they have attained the rank of soubahdar, they have, 
generally speaking, nothing more to look to; having got all that they can get, they 
have no further inducement, to exert themselves ; they become first indolent, and 
then dissatisfied. There ought, as long as possible, to be some higher objeet kept 
in thoir view, to which, by diligence and fidelity, they may still attain. Honorary 
distinctions, such as I have just spoken of, are one obvious method of attaching 
them to the service. The employing them more extensively in military eomraarfd 
would perhaps have more effect in this way than any other measure. At present 
no native can reach such a rank in our army as will admit of his commanding an 
English serjeant. But how far it may be safe to do this is a critical question, and 
requires most earofld consideration. Though it promises advantage, it also 
threatens dangef. There was a native officer on the Madras establishment of the 
name of Mohammud Yoosuf, who was entrusted, in our early operations, with 
a considerable independent command, of which he discharged the duties with judg¬ 
ment and fidelity; and if we raise the natives to higher offices in the civil depart¬ 
ment, it will be difficult to maintain the exclusion of them in the army. But in 
this as in every other attempt to enlarge the field for the employment of the natives, 
it must be remembered, that although they are calculated to improve their condition, 
they are so many steps towards the extinction of our own authority. If wo both 
give the natives power, and teach them how to use it, they will not much longer 
submit to our control. On this subject there is a preliminary consideration, which 
I am afraid we overlook. In what character, and for what purpose do we appear in 
India?—If we are to act us mere philanthropists, and to consider only how we can 
best improve thd moral and political condition of the Indian popu’ ition, we may 
govern them as we would govern one another ; and the sooner we can make them 
wise enough and strong enough to expel us from the country, the greater will have 
been our success. If we go as subjects of England, for the extension of English 
power arid the improvement of English interests, a different course must be pur¬ 
sued. We may govern them as-justly, and treat them as kindly as we can ; it is 
our interest as well as our duty to do so; but we must retain all substantial power 
in our own hands, and must remember that, be our objects what they may, the 
natives of India can never stand upon the same level with ourselves; they must be 
either above us or below us. 

2238. You seem to lament that the allowances of the European officers in the 
native corps should have been diminished ; and you mention the reduction of the 
bazar allowance; do you, upon the whole, think it would have been desirable to 
continue that allowance ?—I do. I confine my observation exclusively to the 
officers in the actual command of corps; and though I have no doubt that the 
reduction of the bazar allowance, of the tent contract, and of other emoluments 
enjoyed by the army, was supported by specious reasons, and had, in each ease, its 
specific advantages at the time, I think that the ultimate consequences were not 
sufficiently considered, and that the attachment of the European officers has been 
weakened, and the efficiency of the army impaired, by measures directed exclusively 
to economy. 

2230. Did not the profit derived from the bazar arise from the consumption 
of spirits and opium and intoxicating drugs?—It did, and so it does at present; but 
the profit does not now go to the officers. 
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2240. To what purpose does the money now go?—To the governnfe 
ssed through an intermediate process: in the first instance, it was thr^ 

a general fund called the bazar fund, of which the produce was divided periodically 
among officers of a certain rank throughout the army; but it was perfectly under¬ 
stood at the time that that was only a prefatory measure to a resumption of the 
duty by the government themselves; and accordingly, at the expiration of I think 
about two years, it was resumed, and is now received by the government. 

2241. While the profit of the bazar was received by the commanding officers of 
corps, must not that have operated as an inducement with them to encourage the 
consumption of spirits and opium, and other drugs of that sort ?—In point of fact, 
1 think it did not. I do not believe that drunkenness was at all more prevalent 
then than it has been since. One strong reason why such should not be the case, 
was, that the conduct of the commanding officer was open to the inspection of the 
whole body of officers collectively; aud such an abuse would not have been suffered 
by them to prevail to any extent. 

2242. Hud you any opportunity of observing the state of any military body while 
the commanding officer received the bazar allowance I lived as the only civil 
servant at a very large military station for ubout three years while that allowance 
prevailed. 

2243. Did you reside there after it ceased ?—I did. 

2244. Did you observe any difference r—None whatever. 

2245. Siuce when have you observed that the command of a native corps has 

ceased to be an object of ambition with the European officers ?—If it were neces¬ 
sary to draw any line, I should say that the Mahratta war, the operations connected 
with which lasted from 1803 to may be considered as the period of the 

alteration. 

2246* Do you attribute that disinclination to be satisfied with the command of 
a corps to the reduction of allowances?-—Principally. 

2247. Have not the staff situations to which officers in the army are eligible 
very much increased in number ?-rThey have, I believe, in some degree 5 but those 
situations, in point of value, are not to be put in competition with what the com¬ 
mand of a corps formerly was. 

2248. At present are not some of the staff situations so advantageous as to make 
officers prefer them to the command of a corps ?—The reason of the preference 
I should rather say is, that the command of a corps is so little advantageous. There 
is no great advantage attached to the staff situations. Military officers, in some 
cases, hold political situations; that, for instance, of resident at native courts, of 
which the allowances are considerable; but the military staff* situations are attended 
with very little emolument. 

2249. Y° u have spoken of grants of land to native soldiers ; have you ever 
observed that practice prevailing in any part of India ?—1 have never myself been 
in the part of India where it has prevailed, but I have understood that in the upper 
parts of Bchgal it was usual formerly, and perhaps still is, to make grants of land 
to the native officers and sepoys, instead of pensioning them at the expiration of 
a certain period of service; and I have been told that many prosperous villages 
were formed of the retired sepoys who had had land so allotted to them. 

2 250. Should you think it desirable to adopt any such practice more extensively ? 
—I think it is one of the measures that might be adopted with advantage. The 
great object is to give the native soldier something ulterior to look to, and to make 
him feel that he has something to lose if he behaves ill. 

22,31. Then you would make those grants of land in some degree dependent upon 
the good behaviour of the native soldiers r—Unquestionably. 

22.52. From your knowledge of the presidency of Madras, do you think there 
wpuld be any difficulty in allotting portions of land for such a purpose ?—I should 
think none whatever. I should think there are many parts, of the territory 
dependent upon the Madras presidency, where such a practice might be introduced 
with advantage. , 

2253. In the case you have mentioned, were the grants of land given to the 
soldiers as well as to the native officers ?—They are given to all persons having 
served for a certain length of time, and having maintained a certain character, the 
grant varying in value according to the rank that the individual may have attained 
before Isis retiring from the service. 
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Holt Mackenzie , Esq., called in J and Examined. 

2254. YOU have been for some time in India ?—1 was in that country about 
22 years. 

225,5. When did you leave India?—I left India about 16 months ago, in 
December 1830. 

2256. At what presidency were you?—In Bengal. 

2257. What situation did you hold in India ?—For about six years after leaving 
college. I was attached to the Sudder Court, that is the head court of control and 
appeal from the provincial courts. During the last 15 years, or nearly so, I held 
the situation of Secretary to the Government in the territorial department, being for 
about 20 months of that time in attendance as Secretary upon the late Governor- 
General, and on special deputation in the Western Provinces. The rest of my term 
of service was generally spent at Calcutta. 

2258. Have you become acquainted with the military force in that presidency ?— 
•My duty as territorial secretary compelled me to look to the military force in its 
relation to finance, with reference of course rather to general results than details. 

2259. Fou have been examined upon that subject before the Finance Committee ? 
—I have. 

2260. What is your opinion of the efficiency of the army in the presidency of 
Bengal:—I suppose from a civilian the Committee will hardly expect any very 
decided or precise notions upon that subject; 1 must rather speak from the judg¬ 
ment of others than from my own, for I have never been upon service which 
required or enabled me to examine closely, or estimate accurately, the qualities of 
the troops, and therefore my opinions upon the point are derived from intercourse 
I have had with military fellow-servants, ami from those general inquiries which 
I was naturally led to make, while holding a high office in a government that seems 
to me to rest in every part of it upon military poweT, and to be administered 
essentially in a military spirit. 

2261. Will you give the Committee any opinion you have formed with respect 
to the efficiency of the army ?—My impression is. that as far as regards any Indian 
enemy we have to contend with, the native army may be considered to be very 
efficient ; I am not equally confident of their efficiency if placed in any new and 
unusual position, and exposed to encounter enemies that may possibly come upon 
us from without. I think the result of the war with the Burmese seems to show, 
that when brought against enemies superior in physical strength to those with whom 
they liave been accustomed to contend, and required to surmount obstacles of 
a different kind from what they have been accustomed to surmount, the native 
troops, however well led, will be found to want resolution and nervous vigour, so 
as to be inferior to European troops in a degree not ordinarily to be perceived in 
Indian warfare; consequently, I should apprehend that if they were called upon to 
meet an European enemy in the north of India, they might fail, partly from the 
want of physical strength, and partly from the want of moral energy. 

2262. Will you give the Comraitte your opinion as to the temper and attachment 
of the native troops to the service?—I believe their attachment to the service rests 
chiefly upon the goodness and regularity of their pay, and the consequent comfort 
which it secures them. The pay of the sepoys is such as generally to enable them, 
especially the Hindoos, who are economical in their habits, to save very considerable 
sums of money. 1 have had occasion, as territorial secretary, to know, that their 
remittances to their families are very considerable ; and 1 conceive that our native 
army is an excellent profession for the class from whom the sepoys are generally 
taken, the cultivating yeomanry of the country. 

2263. What is your opinion of their attachment to the English ?—I do not 
think they have any attachment to the English as a nation ; on the contrary, I ap¬ 
prehend that a considerable number of that part which consists of Moslems 
must generally have a national, or rather I should say a religious, dislike to the 
English. I have no doubt that in many corps the sepoys have a great Meal of 
personal attachment to their English officers; but that attachment seems to rest 
rather upon the personal character and conduct of the individual officers than upon 
anything that may be called an attachment to the nation generally. There is, how¬ 
ever, among alt the natives, whether in public or private service, a strong feeling of 
the obligation of fidelity to the person who supports them; and on that ground, 
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?lieve the sepoys, so long as they are well paid, will have a strong sense ol ... . 
fiity of being faithful to those who so pay them, to be overcome only by some 
powerful cause of discontent or excitement. 

2264. Then, in your opinion, they are in general faithful and loyal to the ser¬ 
vice ?—Faithful, I should say, certainly; loyalty implies, perhaps, a moral attach¬ 
ment, a little beyond what I conceive to belong to them. 

2265. How are they in efficiency as compared with the best native armies under 
any native princes?—From what I have read of native armies in old times, and 
from the few troops belonging to native princes that 1 have seen myself, 1 should 
consider our sepoys as beyond all comparison superior to them, if the contrast 
be made with those who have not been disciplined by European officers. Generally 
speaking, the armies of the native princes were a mere rabble, depending upon the 
individual who led them, and ordinarily the death of the individual who led them 
was the destruction of anything like order or discipline, f do not speak of troops 
disciplined by Europeans; and I should also exclude the Goorkhas, w ho seem to be 
very superior in point of physical strength and moral courage to any troops with 
whom we have had to do. Ihey have a strong feeling of patriotism, with a great 
deal' of personal pride, and are described, indeed, as equalling any troops in the 
world in the moral qualities of a soldier. In the war with us, indeed, they had the 
advantage of defending their own mountains j but the small body of irregulars that 
was employed at Bhurtpore has always been spoken of in the highest terms; and 
from everything I have heard of the military force of the Goorkha state, it must, 
I conceive, be excepted from any description of native troops we may call 
a rabble. 

2266. Is the description of sepoys from one particular part of the presidency 
Superior in any respect to those from another part ?—I have generally understood 
that no good men are to be got below Behar. At. a place called Boojpore, which 
lies not far from the frontier towards Benares, there used to be very good troops 
recruited. The natives of Bengal Proper I consider to he generally unfit for milN 
tary duty. 

2267. Have vve nuy of the Goorkhas in our service ?-—We bad two irregular corps 
when I was in India, one commanded by Captain Kennedy at Subathoo, and another 
further to the east; but one, I think, has been disbanded. 

2268. What difficulty is there in having a greater number of Goorkhas in ourser- 
vice?—The chief difficulty that immediately occurs to me is this, that I apprehend 
they"are hardly fit for general service in the plaints. I should imagine that they would 
sutler during the hot weather and rains in the low country, being inhabitants of a 
high land and cold climate. I may, however, mention, that at one time a proposition 
was submitted to government by Mr. Hodgson, who was then assistant under 
Mr. Gardiner, the resident at Khatmandoo, for. the enlistment of a certain number 
of Goorkhas. lie stated his belief that they would be very glad to take service 
with us ; mentioning as a fact* that the government of the Goorkhas, in time of 
peace, keep only about 10,000 men embodied, having nearly a similar number out 
of immediate employment and pay, but brought on the roll by a regular system of 
succession, so as to keep in training nearly double their proper peace establishment. 
He inferred, from the difficulty of finding employment under which the military 
class laboured, and from the envy which they expressed of the superior and constant 
pay received by our sepoys, that (here would be no difficulty in recruiting among 
them. It is also understood that a considerable number of Goorkhas have taken 
service with Runjeet Sing, and probably, if it were advisable, we might get recruits- 
from the same quarter. 

2269. Have we not a great deal of frontier along the hills in which they could be 
very usefully employed without detriment to their health ?-—I imagine the only hill 
country that would suit in point of climate, is that which we conquered from the 
Goorkhas, and of that there is little frontier requiring defence excepting what 
touches upon their reserved territories. To the north are mountains covered with 
perpetual snow, a country scarcely passable by troops, and with nothing to feed 
them j and upon the frontier winch we have to defend against the Goorkhas them¬ 
selves, we could not propose to station troops levied from among them. 

2270. Is not Almora a cold country?—The district of Abnora is a very cold 
country, but to the east it immediately abuts upon the territories of the Ne- 
paulese. 

2271. Is not the climate of Loodheanah such as the Goorkhas could serve in with¬ 
out detriment to their health ?— Loodheanah X believe to be a much more temperate. 
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1 most of our stations in India; but J should still apprehend that it 
o warm for the highlanders. 

Would a more irregular system of discipline suit the sepoys better than 
Strictness in our service ?—It does not appear to me that, with respect to the 
sepoys now recruited, who arc generally brought into the service young, the dis¬ 
cipline maintained has any essential influence in either distressing the individual or 
in hindering enlistment; but there are some classes, .such as have commonly joined 
pur irregular cavalry especially, and as form a considerable part of the cavalry of 
native states, who have, I believe, a strong repugnance to the system and strictness 
of discipline prevailing in the regular army ; therefore, as far as it may be an object 
to recruit from those particular classes, we must, I should imagine, look to the irre¬ 
gular corps. Indeed, I can hardly suppose that any change could he made in the 
discipline of the regular army that would reconcile to it grown men of some rank in 
society, with a good deal of family pride aud a great deal of Mussulman bigotry, and 
habituated to an irregular life ; whereas the young men, with whom the sepoy coi’ps 
are generally recruited, soon, l believe, become habituated to the discipline and do 
not complain of it 

2273. Are you aware whether there has been any change of late years in the 
temper and feelings of the sepoy troops ?—It has generally been stated that the per¬ 
sonal attachment between them and their European officers, which I consider to lie 
a great bond of attachment between them and the service, has been very materially 
diminished of late years. 

2274. In what respects, and to what do you attribute that diminution of attach¬ 
ment ?—Several causes have been assigned. Among them were the arrangements 
consequent on the increase and division of regiments, which induced a considerable 
change of officers from one corps to another, and threw the sepoys under the 
command of comparative strangers; and many of the European officers themselves, 
especially senior captains, being unhappy, from the want of promotion and other 
causes, that unhappiness has led to discontent, and discontent necessarily impairs 
the kindness and good humour of their demeanour towards the soldiers, and renders 
them impatient of that attention to the private concerns of the sepoy, his com- 
plaiuts, disputes and difficulties, which goes far to win attachment ; for the officers 
of a native corps have, I believe, a thousand matters to claim attention which 
scarely belong to military service in any other country, yet are very essential in 
maintaining the affection of the troops. Another cause of the alleged change has 
been stated, which must, however, probably date from a remote period, that formerly 
the commanding officers of corps were more regarded, and more accustomed to 
regard themselves, as masters of a family, looking after the wants and entering into 
the amusements of the men. I believe, too, that the habits and tastes of most of us, 
and with, the rest the habits and tastes of tfie European officers, have become rather 
.more European, and that there is from that cause also less familiar intercourse be¬ 
tween them aud their men than there ouce was. 

.2275. Have the European officers taken less pains to acquire the language of late 
years ?—I aui not able to speak positively to that point; but I am afraid that the 
language is not generally understood so well as it is desirable that it should be known 
Tiy the European officers. 

2276. Is the language of the country generally so well known as to enable an 
European officer to converse familiarly with his men, and to understand any appli¬ 
cation that may he made by them ?—I should imagine not; though they can con¬ 
verse with them on mere points of military duty and common business, I apprehend 
that but few can communicate freely and clearly ou many of the questions regarding 
which the sepoys are likely to wish to consult them. 

2277. Have you ever heard, as matter of remark in India, that the European 
officers ore less familiar with the native languages than was formerly the case ?— 
Yes ; I have heard it stated that they are much less so than under the old system, 
when comparatively few of them were attached to native corps. In those days the 
European officers were generally, I imagine, persons familiar with the languages. 
Now the number of officers is greater, and they are not selected from any knowledge 
of the language. 

2278. You have stated in your evidence before the Public and Miscellaneous 
Sub-Committee, that you are of opinion that our dominion in India is supported 
by our military supremacy alone ; are you of opinion that our military supremacy 
depends mainly upon our native army r—I consider that a lurge native army is 
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juito essential for maintaining- the tranquillity of the. country ; but I 

Very sorry to see its defence and obedience trusted to them, without also I_ ^ 

European force. The vast extent of the country seems to render a large native 
army indispensable. 

2279. Do you consider that there is any danger to our rule from the native 
army ?—1 am not aware of any circumstance causing immediate danger, but I think, 
ou general principles, that there is much prospective danger. 

2280. You have never observed any symptoms of immediate danger while you 
were in India ?—I have had no opportunity of observing such symptoms. 

2281. Would theGoorkha force you have referred to be as cheap as the present 
sepoy force?—I should think certainly as cheap. I imagine, indeed, they might 
he cheaper, though I cannot say what terms they might make to induce them to 
undertake general service ; but those employed in the hills, I think, are got at 
a lower rate than the sepoys in the plains. 

2282. Would they not stand the climate as well as Europeans ?—I should think 
not, but I can scarcely venture an opinion. The natives do not seem to stand 
variety of climate so well as Europeans. The Hindoos especially appear to suffer 
from their prejudices as to food. 

2283. Are the Goorkbas Hindoos?—Yes, they are all Hindoos. 

2284. Would they not form a cheap substitution for European forces, if it was 
necessary at any time to increase that description of forcer—I should not consider 
it safe to rest upon them as a substitute for Europeans. 

2285. Have you ever observed that in Bengal particularly it was the practice to 
make any grants of land in substitution of pensions, as compensation for services 
to the sepoys upon their retirement ?—There was at one time u regular system for 
granting lands to invalided native officers and soldiers. It .prevailed previously to 
1793, but was then arranged by Lord Cornwallis, and made a part of the law of 
Bengal, the rules being included among the regulations of that year. In the time 
of Lord Minto, however, the precise year 1 do not remember, the plan was discon¬ 
tinued. My impression is that it was a popular institution with the army, and, 
upon the whole, one that should have been kept up. 

9286. Do you know upon what grounds it was discontinued?—I do'not accu¬ 
rately recollect; but chiefly, I think, in consequence of representations from the 
police authorities that the invalids and their families were troublesome, and were 
suspected of harbouring offenders against the public peace. 

2287. Were there many villages of that description founded by retired soldiers? 
—There was a considerable tract of villages which I passed through upon the low 
country at the foot of the Boglepore Hills upon the banks of the Ganges, which 
had been waste, having been at one time exposed to the incursions of the hill-ment 
There Were also stations in other districts of Behar. 

2288. What was the condition of the villages you passed through ?—The people 
seemed to be exceedingly comfortable and happy. 

2289. Were the lands given in perpetuity, or granted for life to the individuals ? 
—The lands were granted to the individual rent-free for his life, and subsequent to 
his death also for a certain period ; after the expiration of which, they then became 
liable to be assessed with a light quit-rent. 

•2290. Were those grants ever rcsumuble upon the misbehaviour of the indivi¬ 
duals ?—There was no such special condition, excepting for failure to cultivate. 

2291. Were they given in substitution for pensions, or in addition to retired pen¬ 
sions?—As far as I recollect, a reduced allowance was also given, but not the 
whole of the retiring pension. 

2292. Upon the whole, .should you think that some arrangement of that nature 
would be desirable ?—I should think so. It strikes me as a thing which would 
operate essentially in attaching the sepoys to us ; that it would in the course of 
time open a new source of recruiting, and that from a elas.s of people bred up with, 
peculiar habits and with recollections favourable to our government. The old 
soldiers whom I have met with in passing through the villages have exhibited their 
medals, and spoken of the campaigns in which they had served with great appear¬ 
ance of delight and attachment; I have little doubt that the same feeling would 
extend to their families, who when they became numerous would probably send forth 
recruits, and would constitute a class of people tracing their origin as it were from 
ourselves, and being in fact half a British colony. 
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/Wj/uld not an arrangement of that sort have incidentally also an econo- 
limage in diminishing the amount of retired pensions given to the soldiers ? 
ruuly might have some effect of that kind, but I should not look much to 
fiiary advantage. It would be necessary to give them laud, which could be 
easily brought into cultivation, and they would not probably be very economical 
cultivators. If the Committee wish it, they can easily trace upon the Bengal 
records the grounds upon which the system was established and discontinued. It 
was discontinued by a Regulation passed in 1811. 

2204. Do you not think it would be very advisable as well us economical for the 
East India Company to garrison Ceylon with sepoys ?—As far as I can venture to 
speak with very imperfect information, I believe there might be considerable saviug 
by such an arrangement. 
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General the Hon. Sir Edward Paget, called in ; and Examined. 

2295. H AVE you had the commund of the army in India for some time?—I had 
the command of the army for three years or thereabouts. I went there from the Sir Edward Paget. 
governmentypf Ceylon in the winter of 1822, and I left in the winter of 1825, 
which was the only period I was in India. 

2296. Will you be good enough to favour the Committee with your opinion ns 
to the advantage or disadvantage of having the armies of the three presidencies 
under one Commander-in-chief?—I am very clearly of opinion that there should be 
but one Commander-in-chief in India; but, at the same time, I am equally of 
opinion that it would never do to leave the presidencies of Bombay and Madras 
without an officer high in command, who should have the general superintendence 
of the particular army of that presidency. Whether the officers in command of 
those presidencies should be as they now are called. Commanders-in-chief, I am by 
no means clear; but I think that ft. lieutenant-general commanding the forces in 
each of those presidencies, and subject to the power and authority of the chief of 
all, would be unobjectionable, and perhaps might be attended with advantage. 

2297. Will you be good enough to favour the Committee .with your opinion as 
to the expediency of the armies in India being united as a Royal army?—Upon that 
point I should say, that one very great, advantage would certainly result from the 
armies of India being considered as Royal armies; because it is perfectly impossible 
for me (called upon to give evidence here) to conceal from this Committee that 
there is a great spirit of insubordination in the army, at least that I had the oppor¬ 
tunity of more particularly seeing, which is the Bengal army. A sort of spirit of 
independence prevails amongst, the officers, which is totally inconsistent with our 
ideas of military discipline. J. had abundant opportunities of seeing it myself, and 
had the proofs before me of that spirit; and I have reason to think, from what 
I have subsequently heard of things that have transpired in that country within very 
late periods, that that spirit is by no meaus subsiding, but, if possible, becoming 
worse ; and 1 cannot help thinking that this evil would be remedied by the change 
proposed. I do not see the possibility (at all events, I am not prepared to point 
out the means, which would require great management and circumspection,) of 
assimilating the two services so completely as to put the armies of India upon the 
same footing as those of the King’s regiments. The promotion in the armies of that 
country proceeds upon a totally different principle from purchase. The Committee 
are aware that commissions are not sold in that service; it is a seniority service, 
which certainly has this advantage, that every officer who enters it knows, that if he 
lives long enough, in a given time he will come to the highest situations in the 
army ; but, on the contrary, it must be observed certainly that in such a debilitating 
climate as that is, people do not get, for the most part, to the high situations with¬ 
out having such impaired constitutions that they are not always at least competent 
for the situations into which they are thrown. 

2298. With reference to the imperfect discipline to which you allude, do you 
mean to speak generally to the whole or only to the Company’s army ?— With 
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Respect to what I hnve said, I of course have limited myself to the oflieeJVS^ll 
Company’s service. I have never had any cause to object to officers of thejj 
regiments. 

2299. During the time that you held the command in India, was any represen¬ 
tation made to you respecting the rate of exchange at which the rupee is paid to 
the soldier, and at which ho gains credit for it ?—I am not prepared to say that 
any positive representation was made to me with a view of my taking it up; but 
tins I am prepared to state to the Committee, that the thing came in a variety of 
shapes to my kuowledge, and that it was a source of a great deal of discontent and 
dissatisfaction. 

2300. Are you aware that the officers and men experience any serious loss from 
it?—Decidedly they do. I forget exactly at this moment what the term made use 
of by the sepoy is for the reduction that is made; hut it is expressed by our word 
cui ; that pay is cut, l think the expression is. At the eud of every month, when 
the payments are made, there is a certain something deducted ; I really am not 
competent at this moraeut to state very precisely what it is. 

2301. It is however a regulation that has been for a long period existing?— 
Certainly ; 1 do not apprehend that it is any recent innovation. 

2302. Had you, during the time you held the command there, any reason to find 
fault with the horses; to consider the horses purchased for the service as unequal 
to the duties required of them ?— No ; I cannot say that I am aware that that 
was a point that ever came to my notice ; one thing I very distinctly recollect with 
reference to horses, though perhaps it is not in reference to the question proposed, 
which is this, that very shortly after I arrived in that country I strongly urged the 
advantage that would result from having a portion at least of our artillmy drawn by 
horses instead of bullocks. I made the representation; I believe it was sent home, 
but I cm not aware that it was earned into execution, f gave my reasons at the 
time for it, and they of course are on record, though I cannot at this moment slate 
precisely what they were. 

2303. Do you consider that the horses for the artillery service are in general 
adequate to the duty required of them ?—With respect to the horse artillery, 

J should distinctly say, that in every thing'connected with that corps, nothing can 
be more respectable than they arc, both as to equipment of horses and every thing 
connected with that branch of the artillery service ; but with respect to the foot 
artillery, they are altogether, I believe, drawn by bullocks ; they were at least in 
my time. 

2304. Will you favour the Committee with your opinion as to the horses 
purchased for the cavalry service ?—From what 1 saw of them, I considered them 
very fair, good horses; they certainly ought to be; for I believe that the expense 
of the breeding of horses for the use of the cavalry of that country is very 
great. 

2305. Are the various articles which are furnished to the army in India, equal 
to those which the army iu Europe are furnished with ; with respeot to clothing, 
accoutrements and equipments?—f should think they were inferior, upon the 
whole. 

2306. Are they so materially inferior as to require revision and attention to 
them?-—I am not prepared to say that they are; I certainly, when I went there, 
found the army dressed iu the most slovenly manner imaginable, and I took great 
pains to endeavour to have their clothing better fitted to them than I found it ; 
and I believe I succeeded. Whether they are gone hack to the old habit I do not 
know. I beg, however, distinctly to be understood in stating, that it is not that 
any alteration whatever was suggested by me with respect to their clothing ; merely 
the fitting them better. 

2307. With respect to the accoutrements, which is very material, are they of 
a sufficiently good quality ?—I should say that the accoutrements, for the most part, 
were very fair accoutrements'. I do not think that they are precisely what the 
regiments have that do service in Europe, that is not a thing taken into account in 
what I am stating; but 1 think upon the whole they are perfectly serviceable. If 
I was to make any observation with respect to their equipment, I should certainly 
say, that I do not think their arms are of the best description. I do not think 
their arras are equal to our own. 

2308. Are the different articles of stores at the three different presidencies of 
the same quality?—I am not prepared to answer that question; I take it for 
granted that they are. 

2309. Supposing 
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posing the presidency of Bengal wish to draw upon Madras, they 
nerfluity while there was a deficiency at Bengal, would the ammunition 
^ quality ?—I am not prepared to answer that question ; this I am 

"prepared to say, that as far as 1 had any means of knowing the fact, I believe the 
stores generally sent out were good ; this must always be taken into account, how¬ 
ever, that from the very nature of the climate, stores will deteriorate. I remember 
distinctly having an inspection of artillery at Dumdum, where we made our great 
trials of the Congreve rocket, and it is astonishing how many of them fuiled, but 
from certainly no other cause than that of the climate having that effect upon them ; 
and it became I remember, a question at the time, whether we should adopt the 
making of them, if we could get exactly at the secret, in that country, for the 
manufacture of gunpowder is excellent. 

2310. Are you of opinion that the sepoy is equally efficient for the artillery 
service as the European ?—That question is very easily answered, by saying that 
J do not consider anything equal to the Europeau, and especially to the British 
soldier: the Golondanze are an admirable corps, and 1 believe in all times have 
stood forth in the most exemplary and courageous way, have stood to their guns, 
I have heard of times without end, in a way to be cut down by those who assaulted 
them ; that is what I ever beard of them, and certainly what I saw of them gave 
me the beat possible opinion of the individuals composing the corps. 

2311. It appears to the Committee that there are a great number of detachments 
at each of the presidencies ; arc* you of opinion that it would be possible to reduce 
them iu Limber, so that a corresponding reduction of the officers on the staff might 
be made ?— I have no doubt that you might reduce the number of stations where 
detachmeutjgorc placed ; but when I say this, I beg also to say that it is not 
a reduction of numerical force which I contemplate; but any reductions of small 
stations, by which you might increase the force of the stations which furnish the 
detachments, would I think be an advantageous arrangement, and in some degree 
tend to a diminution of the staff, but not very materially. 

2312. Do you conceive that it would be a beneficial alteration to make the 
brigade-majors of line, staff and other officers of that description at the particular 
cantonments, which are relieved every three years, give up those offices when their 
corps £0 away, and select officers to fill those situations from the newly-arrived 
corps, inasmuch as it would keep the former officers along with their corps, and 
ready to answer any call of it sudden emergency, and also as it would make a change 
in those appointments which would be beneficial to the general life and spirit of the 
army, instead of their being fixed?—In answer to that question, I think I am bound 
to say, that one of the most objectionable points that I observed in the system of 
Bengal (I will not presume to offer an opinion with respect to the state of things 
in the other presidencies), was the way iu which officers were takeu from their 
corps to fill up all sorts of situations, not at all confined to those of the military 
staff. I allude to a great number of civil appointments in addition to the military, 
and which tomiy mind is most objectionable. One of the things which makes it so 
objectionable, is this, and 1 am sure the Committee will at once enter into the 
effect it must produce upon the minds of young men coming to that country. Here 
(in Europe) when a young man is put into a regiment, bis regimental feelings are 
uppermost with him, though he may be looking forward perhaps in process of time 
to advancement to the staff; but from the instant a young man arrives in India all 
his thoughts seem to be directed to how, iustead of being with his regiment, lie is 
to get away from it, iu order to better his condition ; because the situation of 
a regimental officer is irksome to him, and he knows tlmt he would be pecuniarily 
benefited by holding a staff appointment. I have not the least doubt that the 
arrangement suggested by the question w'ould be an advantage ; that instead of an 
officer being considered as permanently fixed, as long as he lives in that country, to 
a station, much benefit would result to the army by his not becoming a fixture, but 
liable by regulntion to return to his regiment, either upon his corps quitting the 
station where he holds his staff appointment, or upon the arrival of a new general 
officer to command the station. 

2313. It has appeared to the Committee that there is a good deal of inconveni¬ 
ence attributable to the number of officers engaged on the staff and in civil employ¬ 
ments, and by which means some regiments are left almost without officers?— 1 do 
assure the Committee, that on the occasion of my muking a tour of inspection iu 
that country, I saw by much the largest portion of the infantry in the Bengal pre¬ 
sidency, and there were instances in which I did not find more than three, four 
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or five officers with their corps, Now I hold this to be a fact, namely, 
establishment of officers in the Company’s service is too low to set out with, 
they have only one Captain to two companies, that is five captains to a regiment ; 
which is, as the Committee are aware, just half of what the King’s regiments have. 
The proportion of subalterns is also smaller than I think it ought to be, even sup¬ 
posing it to be efficient. Then granting, for the sake of argument, that it is the 
fact, that the establishment of regimental officers is too small already, what is it 
likely to be when all these numerous civil and staff appointments are to be extracted 
from that establishment? 

2314. Was there any order issued during the time you were in command of the 
Bengal army, as to limiting the number of officers on the staff?—I have some faint 
recollection of the thing, but I confess that my memory does not distinctly carry me 
back to it. 

2315. While you were in command of the army in Bengal, did it appear to you 
that the proportion of King’s troops to the Company’s troops was such as it ought 
to be?—My opinion is that the more Kiug'stroops you can have in all the presi¬ 
dencies, the better. The great drawback however to this is, that the expense of 
them certainly is very much greater than the expense of the other troops, and you 
cannot employ them iu all the services in wliich the sepoy troops are engaged. 

2316. Upon the whole, are you of opinion, that taking into account both the 
Kings and the Company’s troops in I ml in, the army is an efficient one, and 
sufficiently so for the services to which it is likely to be exposed?—I need way 
nothing about the King’s army ; but with respect, to the other, I am very decidedly 
of opinion that they are not only perfectly equal to contend on the plains of India 
with the forces of any or all of the native powers of Hindostan, but Fphotild con¬ 
clude from all I have ever heard, that they are very superior to them. 

2317. Do you think that it would be desirable that Company’s officers holding 
the? rank of general officers, should be allowed to serve indifferently in any part of 
India, at any one of the three presidencies, and not confined to the presidency in 
which they perform regimental service?—I confess, without having given the 
subject a thought more than since it has now been mentioned, that I should see no 
possible objection to it; but as it strikes my mind at this moment, that even 
advantage might result from it. 

2318. By the present regulation, the King’s soldiers, when their regiments are 
ordered home, are not allowed to volunteer into regiments in India should they be 
beyond the age of 30 years; do you think it would he prudent to extend that 
period so as allow them to volunteer when they have attained a later period of 
life?—In answer to that question, I should say, that the army in India generally 
is not likely to derive benefit from such an alteration, for I niH'-t say, with reference 
to those who in my time were left behind, that they generally were drunken and 
dissolute people, and anything but what I should like to havo as soldiers to 
depend on. 


Javis, 10° die Mali, 1832 . 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN BYNG, in the Chaik. 


Majur-Gen.' 
Sir Lionel Smith 

10 May 1835. 


Major-General Sir Lionel Smith, called in ; and Examined. . 

2319. HAVE you served some time in India?—Yes, upwards of 22 years, 

2320. In what ranks ?—From lieutenant-colonel to major-general. 

2321. At what presidency?—Bombay principally : l was away a little while on 
foreign expeditions, such as the Isle of France, the Gulf of Persia, and services 
of that kind. 

2322. You have served regimentally, as well as on the staff?—I have. 

2323. The Committee would be very glad to hear from you your opinion of the 
Company’s native army in the presidency of Bombay ; of their efficiency, their 
discipline and their spirit ?—From the experience 1 have had of them, I have 
found them very efficient; very much attached to the government, loyal, and well- 
disciplined ; and I should say, in every other respect as well equipped and as 
well-conditioned an army as I could possibly wish to serve with. 

© * 2324. Be 
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Ke/good enough to inform ns, with respect to the equipment of the Oam- 
sAipbjrs, how you consider it in comparison with those of the King’s troops; 
v ‘dhthmg and equipments ?— The equipments arc very good, quite sufficient; " e 

t’quite so fine perhaps as the King’s troops, nor is it applicable to them ; they May 
have not such heavy equipments, the men are lighter and do not require them ; 
they are quite sufficient for any purposes for which they are required; 1 think they 
are well adapted to the country. They are not quite so good perhaps as those of 
the King’s service, but perfectly sufficient for the nature of the service. 

2325. Are the arms of the Company’s troops equal to those of the King’s 
troops ?—They are not quite so good; they are lighter. I do not find fault with 
that; it is very proper that they should be so ; but within these few years I think 
that their locks are very inferior to the King’s. I have made a good many reports 
ou the subject. It has been, I think, from accident or some mismanagement here ; 
they used to have very good arms; latterly they have not been so good. 

2326. Be good enough to inform the Committee what your opinion is of the 
horses provided for the artillery service? — They have no horses in the artillery, 
except the horse artillery; we had a few in Bombay, but Sir John Malcolm reduced 
them. They are very good 5 as good as horses of that country can be for the 
purpose of artillery. They are not the strong, active animals that you have in this 
country: they cannot gallop away with ninerpounders, but are sufficient for sixes. 

If they pay attention to get the horses from Persia, there would be no finer horse 
artillery in the world. They have very fine Arab horses, but those are too expensive 
in general. 

2327. -Are the cavalry, both the King’s and the native cavalry, well mounted? — - 
The nativjpfcavalry are sufficiently mounted, because they are light, arid it is easy to 
mount them. The European cavalry arc generally badly mounted ; the fault docs 
not. lie in that country, the horses are not strong enough for them ; the men they 
send out are too heavy, and until you reduce the size of the men you never will 
have them well mounted. All cavalry officers are fond of having fine tall fellows 
for soldiers, and the consequence is, the men ait too heavy for the horses. 

2328. Have you ascertained the difference of weight which the native cavalry 
soldier rides, and what one of the King’s troops rides, when fully accoutred for 
service ?—I used to have the returns, but I do not know that I bear them in my 
memory. I think a native trooper does not ride above eight or nine stone, equipped 
with every thing, to stone at the farthest. In the King’s cavalry, the soldier is 
ahout four stone heavier compared with the native soldier. 

2329. Has any complaint ever come before you, either from officers or men, 
respecting the rate of allowance at which the rupee is paid, and that of its intrinsic 
value F—That only applies to European troops. I am perfectly aware of it, ancl 
my regiment was perfectly aware of it. I never encouraged it, and if it had been 
ever represented to the government, I think they would have yielded it imme¬ 
diately ; but if it had been pressed, and we had got it, we should have been 
deprived of advantages very material in that country; for instance, the Company 
pays for the soldiers’washing, by famishing them with what are called dobies, which 
is in that cMmate a most essential thing; they supply them also with water to keep 
them from exposure to the sun, and they get their knapsacks gratuitously. The 
rupee now issued at 2 s. 6 d. is not worth intrinsically more than 1 .y. io & ; but if 
you were to make it up to them, so that they would get the full value of their pay, 
it would only go in drunkenness, besides losing the advantages I have before 
stated. Many commanding officers have come to me complaining of this, but the 
moment I showed them the effect of it, they have always continued to keep quiet 
about it, 

2330. Does not considerable inconvenience result from the number of officers 
required for the staff and civil employments '—-Perhaps there has been occasionally 
a little inconvenience when we were pressed for officers, which arose from different 
causes, such as very sickly seasons. Generally speaking, considering the hardship of 
the service and the duration of exile that a poor fellow goes through in that country, 

I do not think any advantages ought to be taken away from them ; they do not want 
many officers in the native army, except where they go on service. 

2331. Do you think any additional number of officers is required for the native 
regiments ?—No ; 1 think that the present establishment of officers is quite suffi¬ 
cient; perhaps it would be better if they paid more attention to encourage com¬ 
manding officers to remain with their regiments ;. there has been a great deal, of 
fluctuation from the late alteration in the Company’s army in making every 
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battalion a regiment; formerly a regiment consisted of two battalions, and 
have made them all regiments ; this got a great number of officers up id 
who came home to enjoy their offreckonings, and who are not required to go out 
again ; this injured the army very much at first, but they are getting over it, and 
I do not believe that there is any want of officers now. 

2332. Are there any regulations that you would recommend, which would lie 
conducive to officers remaining in the command of regiments?—I funcy that the 
Court of Directors consider that they have already adopted that by giving them 
something more of command money. I think they now get 400 rupees a month, 
and that is a very handsome provision. If you were to exclude them from the 
staff altogether, and hold out nothing to them in that country as the highest reward, 
but the mere command of a battalion, it would make it much worse, and you would 
not get auy men to stray if they could possibly help it. 

2333. Arc the present inducements sufficient to induce officers to stay for 
a proportionate time in the command of their regiments?—l thiuk the present 
regulations are very good. They do not work so well yet as they will in a little 
more time, when the army becomes more settled. The arrangement of making 
every battalion a regiment, had transposed the officers and created a great change. 

2334. As you have served in other parts of the w orld, be good enough to inform 
tho Committee if you think that officers in India have a proportionate pay aud 
allowance, compured with the pay and allowance of officers in other couutries ? — 
Not the subaltern in India; I think the subaltern worse off I have served all 
over the world, in America, in the West Indies, and in almost every other 
quarter. The European troops of the Company and the King’s are mrecisely in 
the same situation ; the subalterns of the native troops have a little advantage, but 
their pay requires to be raised. 1 think they are very badly off. I commanded 
a regiment there many years; I was a great economist with my regiment; I had no 
fine lace or nonsensical dress ; and in calculating a pint of wine three times a week, 
and getting the assistance of the Company’s stores to have their uniforms provided 
30 or 40 per cent, cheaper than they could buy them ut the shops, I brought in 
each subaltern 15 rupees a month in debt. My regiment w as constantly employed, 
and got full batta, or the subalterns could not have kept out of debt. There is no 
other rank in India in which officers have not the means of making themselves 
comfortable, but the subaltern is very badly off. 

2335. Are the stores of the three presidencies assimilated ’sufficiently?— 
I believe they are ; I have no means of speaking positively as to this fact, but 
1 conclude it as a common arrangement that they should be. 

2336. Will you be good enough to state your opinion whether you think it 
desirable that the armies of the three presidencies should be under one Commander- 
in-chief r—No, 1 do not; I really do not. I would let welt alone; they have 
always done exceedingly well as they are. I think it is too immense a concern to 
come under one head. 

2337. Are you of opinion that any advantage would be derived from milking the 
Company’s army a Royal suniy ?—-1 should sny quite the contrary ; you hail much 
better let it alone. I do not think it, would ever be so well officered af it is now j 
wheu I say well officered, I mean so much attention paid to the education of the 
young men sent out. I think there is more education in that army now than there 
is in any array in the world, and I question it’ the King’s government would 
improve it; 1 thiuk not. 

233#. Do you think sufficient attention is paid to the instruction of the officers 
of native corps in the language of the country ?—Every possible encouragement is 
given to them, and it is becoming very general; almost every officer qualities him¬ 
self, and it is very rare to find ii young man who does not study; they all speak it 
sufficiently well to make themselves understood, and there is no instance of any 
staff appointments being disposed of, except to officers who have qualified by passing 
examination. 

2339. Are there any extra advantages you would recommend to be given to 
native officers, to attach them to the servicer—Yes; I think they should be better 
provided for than they are. I think their retiring pension should he made more 
comfortable for them, and they should be held up more than they have been ; 
perhaps they are doing it now, but it used to be neglected a good deal. 

2340. Would it, in your opinion, be desirable to allow them to rise to a higher 
rank than they do at present ?—I do not see how you could do that without 
coining in collision with European authority. I think the grades of native rank 
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( [y well established, but I would provide for them a little better in their 
^ , on their retirement I would give them a better provision than they have. 
It is, 1 believe, after 40 years' service that they give a native officer his full pay on 
retirement. 

2341. Be good enough to state whether, in your opinion, any benefit would be 
derived from attaching a native officer to the personal staff of each general officer? 
— I should think it very proper, exceedingly proper, and very desirable. 

2342. Do you conceive it would give great satisfaction?—Yes, I do; it would 
be giving them a consequence, and taking such notice of them would be very de¬ 
sirable and gratifying, 

. 2343. According to the evidence you have given, one may infer, that with real 
attention to the wants of the uative troops, they are very well disposed to be faithful 
soldiers?--Certainly, they have always proved^ themselves such. Wherever they 
have been well managed, they have never even been beateu. If you put them in 
front,, and expose them to misfortunes beyond their strength and energies, they may 
fail } but they will always follow Europeans, and will do their duty well when they 
are well led. * 

2344. Be good enough to state whether, in your opinion, the measures that have 
been adopted within the last seven or eight years at Bombay for improving the 
condition of retired native officers, as well as of augmenting the number of sepoy 
boys in native corps, has hail a tendency to ameliorate that branch of the service, 
ami confirm the attachment of the native army to it ? —Mr. Elphinstone made 
a partial arrangement, which was afterwards enlarged by Sir John Malcolm, of 
appointing native officers to the command of the hill forts, such as had particu¬ 
larly di: 4 iJ$ 5 ;uished themselves in action and for faithful service, which no doubt has 
had a great, influence, and given great satisfaction to the native army: hut 1 do not 
recollect that the sepoy boys have been augmented, or any general arrangement 
made for bettering retired officers. 1 recollect Sir .John Malcolm introduced 
a regulation to allow the boys of native officers an additional pay for education, 
and that they were not to be liable to corporal punishment: I also consider that 
exceedingly gratifying to the feelings of the native army. I do not think the 
number of the sepoy boys was increased ; I reqiember I wauted them to be in¬ 
creased to the Madras establishment* I recollect the arrangement made by Sir 
Johu Malcolm, but I do not recollect any increase in the number of the boys. 

2,345; Have you any farther information you would wish to submit to the Com¬ 
mittee with respect to any questions already asked you, or as to anything that may 
have been omitted ?—1 have nothing more to state. From every thing I know of 
the native army, I should say, let it alone. 



Lieutenant-Colonel Forrest, called in 5 and Examined. 

2346. HAVE you served in India?—Yes, along while ago. I served during Lt.*Col. Forred. 

the whole of the war with the Mabrattas in 1803 and 1804 ; and I left India at - 

the latter end of 1813, having gone out as a cadet of 1798. 

2347. What situation do you hold under the East India Company ?—Inspector 
of military stores. 

2348. State to the Committee the mode in which the stores are supplied for 
India?—When demands for military stores mid clothing arrive from India, it is 
the duty of the inspector to arrange them in proper form, showing what the actual 
Wants are, after taking into consideration the supplies that have been already for¬ 
warded, but not received, at the date of the indent. It does not however follow 
that thq^quantities which appear to be wanted are to be provided; in many instances 
the inspec tor must use his discretion, and avail himself of his military knowledge 
in recommending to the Court that certain parts of the demand should be alto¬ 
gether withheld, or limited in quantity, till explanation shall have been received 
upon points to which the attention of the government in India is called. In the 
execution of this part of his duty, in which there is considerable responsibility, the 
inspector considers it advisable in many instances to communicate with officers of 
rank in the Company’s service at home, as well as with the authorities at Woolwich. 

There is thus a check upon the quantity of stores to he provided, and there is an 
effectual check upon the quality, the whole of the stores of every description being 
subjected to the rigid inspection of competent persons employed in this depart¬ 
ment. Patterns of the best description are submitted to the parties before tender¬ 
ing their prices, and no deviation is afterwards admitted. 1 should observe that 
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•‘ij!\cse demands, after being approved by the Court, are referred to the CoijmuJ 
f Buying and Warehouses, who direct the purchases. 

2340. How are the contracts made ? — Whatever the article may be, there are 
certain clauses in the contract. 

•2350. Are they by public or private contract?—By public contract*' generally ; 
but small-arms, and some other articles of store, are purchased from established 
tradesmen of the Company, under the same regulation as contracts. The prices 
of articles so purchased are examined and checked in this department before the 
stores are ordered. 

2351. What examination takes place?—They all come into store for examina¬ 
tion, and to each branch there is a regular tradesman, a salaried mau, belonging to 
the Company, who is a judge of the material and workmanship in each trade. 

2352. Have there ever been any complaints from India?—Few or none ; in fact 
so few in number have they been lately, thar if you will allow me, I will read an 
extract from the letter of one of the most rigid men in India; it is an extract from 
the minutes of the military board in Calcutta, dated 20 October 1829 : “ It appears 
to me that the board possess ample documents in their 'bffice for replying to the 
fourth paragraph of the letter under consideration, if they were read and attended 
to; all military stores (with a few exceptions too insignificant to mention) arc 
received from the Honourable the Court of Directors in their own ships, and 
generally arrive in the highest order. Previously to their being received into the 
arsenal, they are inspected by the principal commissary of ordnance, and bis 
establishment, as also by a committee of officers specially appointed for that, purpose, 
ambrelieved annually. The stores of late years have been generally found of the 
first quality, the packing has been excellent, and the damage reCoivedUou board 
ship very inconsiderable. The large and expensive depot of stores in the arsenal 
may therefore be safely pronounced to be of the most efficient description/’ 

235 3. With respect to the anus, it appears from the evidence given that they 

are considered rather inferior to those of the King’s troops; what inspection takes 
place of them previous to their being sent out* —The component parts of the 
musket, namely, the barrel, lock, bayonet, ramrod, and brass mountings, are pro¬ 
vided from tradesmen at Birmingham, and are sent to the military store, where 
they are examined by proper inspectors or viewers, the barrel being proved at the 
proof-house belonging to the Gun-makers’ Company ; these materials being marked 
with the Company’s mark, are delivered to certain gun-makers in L6ndon, who put 
them together, providing the stock, browning the barrel, and in shore making them 
into finished muskets. They are viewed in the process of being set up, and are 
further subjected to a minute inspection iu the finished state before they are finally 
taken to account. I would beg to remark, that in ray opinion no arms can be 
better got up than those provided for the Company’s service, and that they are in 
fact superior to those in His Majesty’s service. In the year 1826 a complaint was 
made from Bombay by an officer iu the King’s service, of the quality of some mus¬ 
kets ; iu consequence of which I requested the Court of Directors to appoint a com¬ 
mittee of experienced officers to examine the arms iu store ; a copy of their report 
I beg leave to hand in. 9 

23.54. Who is the last, inspection by ? —By the head viewer of the Company, 
called the Examiner of Small Arms. 

23.55. The Committee wish to ask you whether you do not think it would be 
satisfactory to this department of the Company that a committee of officers, in¬ 
cluding both King’s and Company’s, should attend at the final inspection of arms 
before they were transmitted to India?— Nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to have au inspection by any officers, either King’s or Company’s. * 



PAPER presented to the Committee by J. C. Mekill, Esq., on the 9th April 1832, 
and referred to in his Answer to Question 2140, p. 147. 


KING'S TROOPS IN INDIA. 

ARRANGEMENT for settling the Claims of the Public in respect of King’s 
Troops employed in India. 


Report upon the Account of the Claims of the Public upon the East India Company, in 
respect of IIis-Majesty’s Forces employed in India. 

To the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury. 

MY LORDS, London, 18 June 1834. 

IN pursuance of the arrangement which in the month of July 18-23 was made between 
your Lb'rdslups* Hoard and the Court of Directors of the East India Company, we were 
directed to examine together the accounts of the claims of the public upon the East India 
Company, i» respect of the King's troops employed in India, and to report our opiuion 
jointly, if wo agreed, and severally, if we did not agree, as to the sum which the East India 
Company ought to pay over periodically to the Paymaster-general of the Forces, for these 
expenses, according to the number and description of His Majesty’s troops employed in 
India. 

It) proceeding to discharge the duty thus confided to us, we adverted particularly to the 
Act of the 33 Geo. 3, c. 52, s. 128, which provides, “ that all sums issued by the Pay¬ 
master-general, for and on account of His Majesty’s forces serviug in India, or for raisin" 
and supplying recruits for the same, shall be repaid by the Company, and that the actual 
expenses only for the support and maintenance of the said troops shall be homo and 
defrayed by the Company.” 

We ijnd that the practice under that enactment has been for the Paymaster-general to 
transmit annually to the Company a statement of sums issuer! by him within the year for 
the several regiments serving in India, under the heads of Pay, Clothing, Passage-money, 
and Recruiting. 

Objections to these statements have at various times been taken by the Company, prin¬ 
cipally upon the ground that no details of the expenditure were furnished; and on reference 
to the Reports of the Select Committees of the House of Commons on East India Affairs, 
which sat in the years 1805 and 1808, it will be seen that those objections were particularly 
noticed'therein, and that the Committee of 1808 were so forcibly impressed with the diffi¬ 
culty of adjusting the demands of the Paymaster-general, that they stated, “ that they 
had’no-hesitation in suggesting the expediency of repealing the clause in the Act. of 1793,, 
8nd substituting other provisions which might simplify the mode of stating the account, 
and conseouMitly facilitate its frequent and early adjustment, and at the same time secure 
to the public an equitable compensation for that portion of its military expenditure.” 

No step was taken by Parliament in consequence of this suggestion of the Committee. 
The demunds have been stated from year to year upon the system already explained, and 
have been considered by His Majesty's Government as credits to the public in tneir general 
account with the Company. That account, as is known to your Lordships, was not, subse¬ 
quently to 1793, finally settled upon actual examination and statement, but was compromised 
upon tlic terms mentioned in the Act of the 3d year of Iiis present Majesty’s reign, c. 93. 

Tt appealing to us to be reasonable that the Company should in future be satisfied of 
the correctness of charges upon them for expenses of the King’s troops serving in India, 
and adverting-to the letter from the Court, of Directors; dated the 5th June 1823, (in which 
your Lordships generally concurred),, suggesting the necessity of an examination of tho 
details of the expenditure, whether in view to the computation of an average sum to be 
paid by the Company, or an annual settlement upon actual account, we deemed it neces¬ 
sary to inquire how far the difficulties which had hitherto prevented an investigation of the 
items of tho demand still-existed. 

It truly be necessary to observe, that the principal part of the sums expended for this 
service are issued by the Paymaster-general, under warrants from the Secretary at War, 
upon at count to officers, who afterwards render their accounts to him; we therefore ob¬ 
tained from the Secretary at War detailed uccounls of the expenditure of the year 1821. 
As the -accounts of succeeding years are prepared upomthc same principle, it may bo proper 
here instate the nature of these accounts. 
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They consist of 

Quarterly Accounts rendered bY the Paymaster op each Bis 
and Depot, 

stated regimcntally, comprehending the name, rank and pay- of the non-commissioned 
officers, privates and recruits of each regiment subsisted or enlisted within the quarter, 
distinguishing the regiments on the British''from those on the India establishment. 

In these accounts, which are very voluminous, and which are subjected to a rigid exarai- 
nation and audit at the War-office, now effected with great promptitude, may Ire traced the 
progress and expense of every recruit from the date of enlistment to the date of embarka¬ 
tion ; and also the progress and expense of every invalid from the date of disembarking to 
the date of his being pensioned, or otherwise dispe ^d of. 

Quarterly Accounts of the Regimental Agents, 

which comprise issues of pay and allowances to officers, and contingent disbursements. 
These accounts are audited annually at the War-office: and 

Off-Reckoning Accounts, 

jj; 

being the assignments upon which the amounts of off-reckoning are issued to the Colonel. 
Ilio issue of the money is in this case directed, npon a certificate from the Clothing Board 
that the clothing for the regiment has been examined and passed. 

Accounts (such as those now described) for the year 1821 having, as before stated, been 
produced, such parts of them as respected regiments upon the East. India establishment 
were minutely examined; and that examination has convinced 113 that many of the difficul¬ 
ties which have hitherto prevented an adjustment of the demands of the public upon the 
Company, in respect of the King's troops employed in India, are removed, as the state of 
the accounts in the War-office, and the period to which they have been finally examined, 
renders it easy to ascertain the precise amount expended under each head of service, so 
soon as the principles upon which the charges should be brought against the Company are 
decided npon. 

, With a view tp that object, we proceed to report our opinions upon the principles in¬ 
volved in the various items of this most important account, premising, that as wc have 
completed our examination of the accounts from the 30th April 1823 (to which period 
they were closed by the Act of the 3 Geo. 4, c. 93,) to the 24th December following, we 
shall be enabled to render a statement of the amount due for that period, so soon as the 
principles in which we agree shall have been approved, and those in which we differ settled, 
m communication between your Lordships and the Court of Directors. 

We beg leave in the first instance to explain, that a portion of the demands of the Pay¬ 
master-general upon the Company arises curt of sums expended upon recruits raised for the 
Company’s European forces, it being the practice for the King’s District Paymaster to 
defray that portion of the levy-money for such recruits which is payable in the district of 
enlistment, and also the charge of their subsistence whilst detained there. We are of 
opinion that the whole of the sums so expended should be defrayed by the Company, and 
that they should also be subjected to a proportion of the staff charge of the districts in which 
their recruits are raised, upon a principle which will be explained in a subsequent part of 
this Report. 

Expenditure in England on account op His Majesty's Troops serving in 
India. 

Pay of Officers .— Colonels. 

Upon former occasions the charge of the pay of the Colonels has been objected to on the 
part of the Company, upon the grounds that they have not the benefit of their services, and 
that those services are always at the disposal of the Crown. Wo find that the regimental 
pay of a Colonel forms no part of the remuneration for services which he may render to the 
Crown, unconnected with his regiment; and that, although the Colonel does not serve 
with his regiment, yet he has to perform regimental duties in the provision of clothing, See. 

We therefore concur in opinion, that the pay of the Colonels must be regarded as a 
necessary part of the regimental expense, and that such expense, in the cases of regiments 
serving in India, is justly chargeable to the Company, 

Brevet Officers. 

On examining the accounts for the year 1821, and comparing them with accounts received 
from India, it appeared that pay was charged for a number of Lieutenant-colonels beyond 
the established complement. Upon an explanation of the ground of this charge, it was found 
to arise out of the promotion by brevet of officers regimentally Lieutenant-colonels, to the 
rank of Major-general; whereby the officers promoted ceased to act in a regimental capa¬ 
city, and other officers were appointed to the rank and pay of Lieutenant-colonel, and to act 
as such until the regiments. But although these Major-generals were non-effective as to the 
duties of the regiments, they continued to draw the pay of their regimental rank from the 
agents of their respective regiments; and thns their pay, so far as respects regiments in 
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liarged to the Company. We understand, however, that in consequence of an 
r . the practice, the pay of these general officers from the 25th December 1821 
tded iti the regimental accounts, and we concur in opinion, that the Company ^tnployed ii 

_ be charged with it; and further, that they should not be called upon to issue 

King's pay in Great Britain and in India together for a greater number of officers of any 
regiment than the total of its regular establishment. The only exception from this arrange¬ 
ment, which wo are disposed to recommend, is in the event'of a reduction of the complement 
of officers, when His Majesty maybe pleased to leave officers eu seconde npou the establish¬ 
ment of the regiment, to succeed to vacancies as they may occur. 

In thin case it appears to us that., provided the regiment be upon the East India establish¬ 
ment. when the red action takes place, the pay of the officers for the period that it may remain 
upon that establishment would form a projier charge upon the Company. 

W« are informed that, according to the practice of the service, no officer is appointed to 
a regiment except upon a vacancy actually ascertained; and that, when a vacancy happens 1 
in India, the officer upon the spot, who may be appointed pro tempore to the rank, ts not 
allowed to receive die regular pay attached to the commission, but only what are denominated 
“ Company's allowances,” and that the pay i» not issued except to the officer actually com¬ 
missioned to the vacancy by the Crown. This practice would, therefore, seem to secure the 
Company against a charge for pay for a greater number of officers than is borne upon the 
regular establishment of theTegiunmt; should any pay be issued irregularly in India, we 
do not think that it would afford any ground for the Company's objecting to the payment of 
that which might be regularly issued in England; and, od the other hand, should pay be 
issued for a greater number of officers regularly commissioned to the regiments than 
the established complement, we do not think that tha Company should be charged with the 
excess. 

Pay of Officer's belonging to Regiments upon the East India Establishment, and serving in 
Staffi Situations elsewhere. 

We obserVe some cases in which officers belonging to regiments upon the East India 
establishment arc employed in staff situations elsewhere; but as their regimental pay forms 
no part of their emoluments as stall'officers, and as officers belonging to regiments upon the 
British establishment are occasionally employed in staff situations in India, we considef 
the charge as admissible against the Company,- hut upon the distinct understanding that 
the regimental pay and allowances of officers employed upon the stuff in India, and whose 
regiments are not serving there, shall not be chargeable to the Company, and if issued by 
them in India, shall form a deduction from the demand upon the Company in England. 

Advance of Pay to Regiments on their Return from India. 

According to the practice which at present prevails, on advance of six months’ pay is 
made to regiments upon their embarkation for India, and the whole, or such proportion of 
the advance os became due from the day of emharkation, is charged against the Company. 

In like manner a regiment embarking from India, upon its return to Great Britain, or to 
some of His Majesty's colonies, receives an advance oF pay from the Company’s treasury in 
India. It has been suggested on the part, of the Company, and we submit it ’as our opinion, 
that they are entitled to credit for So much of such advances as shall not have accrued due 
np .to the date of landing; and accordingly, that when claims on this account are preferred 
by the Company, the amounts, if found accurate upon examination by the officers of the 
Crown, should be admitted to the credit of the Company. 

In reference to the period here recognised, viz. the date of disembarking on return from 
India, wc bog to slate, in order to guard against misapprehension, that in a subsequent 
part of this Report a question will be raised in regard to the peri oil at which the demand 
upon the Company for regiments relieved from service in India should cease. 

Pay and Passage of Officers and Men belonging to Regiments in India, who proceed to India 
via New South Wales, in charge of Convicts. 

We observe that it frequently happens that detachments of recruits raised for the Bervice 
of regiments in India are sent, in some cases without officers, and in others nuder the com¬ 
mand of officers belonging to such regiments, on board convict ships, to proceed to India by 
the way of New South Wales, being employed during the voyage as guards upon the con¬ 
victs. In these cases, the passage <of the recruits to Now South Wales is borne by the 
public. The passage-money issued to the officers is charged against the Company, aa is 
the pay of both officers and recruits from the period of embarkation in England, and the 
• passage of both from New South Wales to India is also charged against the Company. 

To this practice an objection is taken on the part of the Company, and it is admitted 
that if the Company are put to greater expense than they would incur by a direct passage, 
they have a claim to an allowance or abatement of the charge against them upon that 
account, unless it can be shown that they have an equivalent advantage in some other shape. 

It is observed, that it often happens that troops are conveyed to Imlia for the Company’s 
service from othet stations than from England, and by which Hie Company are put to less 
expense than if the troops were conveyed directly from England; and therefore it is sug¬ 
gested, on the part of the Crown, that an equitable arrangement may be made, upon the 
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rinciple that nil troops conveyed circuitously, or from any other place than l 
'unpxiom, should be conveyed to India at the expense of the public; that their 
date of their so landing in India should be issued bv the Crown; and that the CWpafly 
should allow to the pubRc for every officer and man so landed a sum of money equal to the 
expense which would have been ‘incurred by the Company, for pay and passage, if the 
officers and men had proceeded direct from England to India, the same to be computed upon 
ftvcrage* 1 ■ v. 

It Is considered, however, on the part of the Company, that as the voyage between 
England and New South Wales is solely iu the service of the Crown, the Company ought 
not to incur any charge on that account, and that the simple and equitable principle to be 
adopted is, that the expense of officers and. men proceeding to India via New South Wales, 
or from any other station where they ruay have been previously employed in the service of 
the Crown, should be chargeable to"the Company only from the date’ of their embarkation 
for India. 

Pay of Invalids. 

It is the practice, when men are sent home from regiments upon foreign service invalided, 
to detain them in depot at Chatham until they pass the Chelsea Board and receive their 
discharge. The pay of such of these men as return from regiments in India, up to the period 
of their final discharge, together with any sums issued to them or to their families for tra¬ 
velling allowance, has been charged against the Company. This charge is objected on the 
part of the Company, upon the ground, that in point of law it is inadmissible, and that in 
point of equity, the arrangement made bv the Act 4 Geo. 4, c. 71, whereby the stun of 
ho,000/. per annum is paid to the Crown by the Company for retiring*pay, pensions, and 
all other expenses of that nature, for or in respect of His Majesty’s forces serving, or having 
served in the East Indies, has fully absolved the. Company from apy demand for invalided 
soldiers after their return to Europe. 

On the other hand, it is observed, on the part of the Crown, that every man enlisted is 
considered as belonging to the regiment in which he enlists until he receives his discharge, 
which is not given when the man claims a pension, until he has passed the Chelsea Board ; 
that the pay which the men draw while they are at the depot at Chatham does not come 
under either of the descriptions specified in the Act regarding the payment by the Corn- 
pan v of 60.000/. per annum; that it is purely regimental pay, to which, a man is entitled from 
the day of his enlistment to the day of Ins' discharge, whereas the commutation paid uuder 
the Act, is for that to which the man is entitled after his discharge; that although the 
general principle is admitted, that from the time when a regiment debarks from India the 
charge to the Company ceases, yet the principle as applicable to a regiment does not apply 
to a detachment of invalids; that‘from the time a regiment lands its services are disposable in 
any manner His Majesty may direct, whereas the services of invalids are not so disposable ; 
that they belong to regiments in India, and cannot with any convenience be ordered upon 
service, even were they capable of performing it; that they continue soldiers, and cannot 
receive their discharge from the regiment until they have passed the Chelsea Board; and 
that until so discharged they may ho considered as absent from their regiments upon 
sick leave, and should"they recover before they are finally discharged, they would be ordered 
to return to their regiments. 

It is replied, on the. part of the Company, that the charge in question decidedly militates 
against the principle hitherto acknowledged, that the expense to the Company for King’s 
soldiers entirely ceased upon their arrival in the United Kingdom; that although the pay of 
such men until the period of their discharge may not fall under the denomination of pension, 
yet the grant of 60,000 /. per annum was understood by the Company to cover all the 
charge which accrued to the Crown from allowances of every description to persons having 
served in India, and to which the Company were not previously liable, and therefore that 
no charge should be made against the Company on account of the pay of invalids ; and 
further, that although cases may occasionally occur in which men return to their regiments 
upon recovering from sickness, yet such cases are comparatively very rare, and the occur¬ 
rence of them cannot afford any reason why the Compauy should be charged with the pay 
of invalids who never return to their regiment, and most of whom come home expressly for 
the purpose of being pensioned, much lees with travelling allowances to such invalids and to 
their families. 

Pay, Sfc. of Privates belonging to Regiments upon the India Establishment, employed as 
Bat-men to Officers not belonging to that Establishment . 

In the accounts which we have examined, a few instances have occurred in which private 
soldiers, belonging to regiments on the Indian Establishment, are employed as bat-men 
to officers not belonging to that establishment, and in consequence of which the men do not 
join the regiment to which they beloug. We are of opinion that the charge of such soldiers 
should not be brought against the Company, and we take leave to submit that his Royal 
Highness the Commqnder-in-Chief should be requested to give directions for the transfer in 
future of men sp situated to regiments upon the British establishment. 

Off-Reckoning, or Clothing Allowance. 

This allowance 13 paid under special warrants of the Secretary at War, npon certificates 
from the Clothing Board that the clothing of the regiment has been examined and pus*otL 
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uwifc/of the allowance-is goyerned by certain fixed and defined rates, with reference 
Established, and not. the actual, strength of the regiment. 

of opinion, that for the period that the Company may be chargeable with any 
w regiment they are justly liable to the amount of clothing allowance paid to the 
douel, under the established regulations of His Majesty’s service. 

It may be propet, however, to remark, that a question will be raised at the close of this 
Report as to what part of this allowance for the year 1822 should • be considered to have 
been iucluded in the settlement up to the 30th of April in that year. 

Passage-money to Officers. 

The cases in which King’s officers, proceeding to India or returning from thence, are 
•entitled to he provided with passages at the Company's expense, as well as the amount of 
the passage-money, are specified in Regulations agreed to between the Secretary at War and 
the Court of Directors. 

The general practice, as to officers in England, is for the Company either to provide 
a passage for, or to issue the passage-money to the officer entitled to it under those Regu¬ 
lations, upon receiving official intimation from the Conuniinder-in-Chief that such officer 
has been ordered to proceed to India. Cases have, however, arisen, in which the passage- 
money has been issued, in the first instance, by the Paymaster-general, and in those cases 
the amount has been stated as a demand against the Company. 

We are of opinion that the Company should repay all sums issued on this account, under 
Regulations already framed, or which may hereafter be framed with their concurrence; but 
in order to guard against double payments, ns well as to satisfy the Company that the cases 
in which passage-money is granted fall within the scope of those Regulations, we submit 
that it would be desirable if the practice of issuing the money at once from the Company’s 
Treasury to the parties entitled to it were invariably observed. 

Recruiting. 

The charge of recruiting comprises levy-money, pay, marching and other allowances, all 
of. vyhich are fixed under defined Regulations applicable to the army at large. 

We entertain no doubt, that under the Act of the 33d Geo. 3, c. 52, s. 128, which has 
been already quoted, the Company are bound to repay to the Crown such charges as may 
hive arisen in respect of recruits raised for, and actually supplied to His Majesty’s forces 
serving in India; but an important question lias arisen in the application of that rule, upon 
which we are unable to agree in opinion. 

The point may be thus briefly stated:—When the Crown intends to call home a regiment 
from India, the recruiting for that regiment proceeds us usual, but the recruits do not go. 
The question then is, should the expense of raising such recruits, and also that of subsisting 
them up to the time when the regiment disembarks, be charged to the Company? 

The agitation of this question naturally led to the consideration of the liability of the 
Company to the charge of effecting reliefs; upon which point we beg leave, in the first 
place, to submit our separate opinions. 

,, , Charge of Reliefs. 

When the Crown determines to relieve a regiment, the relieved regiment does not quit 
India until the relieving regiment has arrived; and by the accounts which we have exa¬ 
mined, it appears to have been the practice to charge the Company with the expense of the 
relieving regiment from the date of its embarkation for India, and with the expense of the 
relieved regiment up to the date of its debarkation in Europe. 

To this practice it is objected, on the part of the Company, that it is at least doubtful 
whether, under the existing laws, the Company are chargeable with any part of the expense 
of effecting rebel's; that although it might have been reasonable to have fixed some rate, 
when the Act of 334 Geo. 3, c. fist,-8. 128, was passed, by which the Company should have 
been made liable to pay the expense from time to time under defined and proper limits, it 
does not appear that, as the law stands, they are required to pay any charge arising from 
what, may be considered as a spontaneous act of the Crown; and that, independently of the 
law of the case, upon principles of equity the charge should be limited to the expense inci¬ 
dental to the reliefs, viz. that of transport; and’that the Company should not, for any 
period, be charged with the ordinary expenses, viz. pay and off-reckonings of both the 
relieving and relieved regiments-. 

It. is urged, on the part of His Majesty’s Government, that when the Acts directing the 
employment of King’s troops in India were passed, it could not have been in the contem¬ 
plation of Parliament to deprive the Crown of the power of ordering troops to India, and of 
changing or relieving them as often as the exigency of the public service might require ; 
that if such had been in the contemplation of Parliament, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that the Crown would have been empowered to raise an army expressly for service in India, 
which would probably have been raised under different circumstances, and governed by 
regulations different from those applicable to Ilis Majesty’s troops raised for the general 
service of the empire; that therefore the reliefs are strictly warranted by the arrangement 
under which the King’s troops are employed in India, and that the Company are bound to 
defray the whole expense consequent thereupon, for Parliament has not, rn the Acts under 
which those troops are so employed, or in any of their subsequent proceedings, contemplated 
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ie necessity of making any provision out of the general revenues of the orapirS, 
iese expenses; that it is obvious that, the expense of transporting regiments to And J 
ndia is incurred solely by their employment in the service of the Company; amfiEaT 
during the time they are on shipboard, or in India, they are not iu a situation to render any 
service., as a part of the force of thd empire (exclusive of India), which could fairly bring the 
charge of their maintenance upon the public revenues; and, therefore, that the law has 
contemplated, and Parliament always acted upon the principle, that the Company are charge¬ 
able with the expense of those troopB from the day of their embarkation to the day of their 
relanding in England, or in any colonies belonging to the Crown, in case they should bo 
ordered to be so landed, and placed at the disposal of the officers of the Crown ; and that 
the equitable application of this principle is/that the Company should be charged with the 
daily rates of pay, and with such proportion of the annual expense, such as offreckonings. 
Sic. as may be equal to the proportion of the whole year, commencing from the 24th of 
December, as the regiment may nave been in th, service of the Company, and that the regi¬ 
ment ought to be considered as in the Company’s sen-ice from the day of its embarkation 
for India to the day of its relauding from thence. 

To these arguments it is replied, on the part of the Company;, that Parliament has 
sanctioned, or rather made, a contract between the Crown and the Company, by which 
King’s troops, to an extent not exceeding 20,000, may, at the pleasure ol llis Majesty’s 
Government, be transported to India, and maintained there wholly at the expense of the 
Company, and that the Company are also bound to pay the expense of raising recruits to 
proceed to India to supply casualties; hut that it forms no part of the contract that the 
Company should be liable, at the will of the Crown, to the expense of exchanging regi¬ 
ments, much less to the charge of maintaining a double amount of force when such 
exchanges take place: that the Company fully admits the power of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to order exchanges as often as it may please, but that the question at issue refers, not 
to the power, but to the expense occasioned by the exercise of that power; and that it is 
clear, that if the expense of maintaining two regiments instead of one were chargeable to 
the Company, it would he competent to the Crown, whenever it thought proper, to effect a 
saving to itself, by making the Company bear the charge, not only of more than 20,000 
men (the limit fixed by the law), but of twice the amount of force required or maintained 
for service in India. 

In answer, it is observed, on the part of the Crown, that it cannot he contemplated that the 
Crown will, ibr the purpose of transferring an expense from the public to the Company, 
order exchanges or reliefs unnecessarily; indeed, it nos rather been the subject of complaint 
in Parliament that those reliefs or exchanges have not been sufficiently frequent. 

It is conceived that the Act of the 53d Geo. 3, 0. 155, s. 87, (the law referred to, limiting 
the number of men to be employed in India,) was intended to prevent a greater number than 
20,000 from bong there at any one time, without an express application from the Company, 
and' not to prohibit the Company from paying all the expenses incident to the keeping up 
that number of mea there, among which incidents the expense of relief mu6t be included; 
but even if it should be held that, under that Act, the Company are not liable to pay for a 
greater number of men than 20,000, the question of relief would he still open to discussion, 
because, from the casualties of the sen-ice, the establishment of the regiments in India 
must be far from complete, and therefore if the men in India, on their passage to arid from 
India, and iu Great Britain, do not together exceed 20,000 men, the Company would not by 
that Act be precluded from paying for the reliefs. 

To this it is replied, that without presuming to contemplate that the Crown w-ould, for the 
purpose of tranferring an expense from the public to the Company, order reliefs unnecessari ly, 
it is sufficient for the argument on behalf of the Company, that when a relief takes place, 
either the relieving or the relieved regiment must bo considered as a part of the force of the 
United Kingdom, maintained independently of India, as it never has been, nor can be, con¬ 
tended that the Crown, merely in order that it might effect periodical reliefs of regiments, 
maintains a larger amount of force for India than its security or immediate service requires: 
that the idea, tnat the Company could be subjected to the charge of His Majesty’s troops to 
u greater extent than 20,000 men, ut any one time, (unless furnished on the requisition of 
the Court of Directors,) is entirely new, and at variance, not only with the construction 
hitherto put upon the law, but with what is conceived to be its plain intent and meaning, 
viz. that it should not be competent to His Majesty’s Government to charge the revenues of 
India with the maintenance for any time, however short, of more than 20,000 of the King’s 
troops, the amount within that maximum being detenniliable by llis Majesty’s Government; 
neither can it be said that if 20,000, or the number within, that limit, be actually present in 
India, it is necessary that to keep it up the Company should pay for u huger number, 
because so long as tlie fresh supply is limited to recruits to till up casualties the contingency 
cannot, arise; it can, in tact, only occur from the practice of exchanging regiments, and of 
charging the Company with a double amount of force during die period or the exchange. 
Whatever may be the policy of exchanges, or the expediency- of frequently resorting to this 
practice, it must still he contended, dial it is not just to charge the Company with the 
maintenance of both regiments for the time occupied in the relief The charge of transport 
is not objected to on the port of die Company, aldmngh it is thought doubtful whether, 
Strictly speaking, they are by law liable to it;' hut the charge of the ordinary expenses of 
both the iclicving and relieved regiments is decidedly objected to, it being obvious that one 
ol the regiments must be regarded as a part of the force, kept up for the general service of 
the empire, independently of India. 


Recruits 
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li^ts raised for Regiments on the India Establishment, who, in consequence, of their 
f&y Regiments being recalled, do not proceed, to India. 

shall be determined that the charge of the relieved, regiments shall cease to the Com¬ 
pany from the time of their becoming chargeable with the relieving regiments, such deter¬ 
mination will settle the question regarding the charge of raising and maintaining recruits 
for regiments upon the India establishmentj hut who, in consequence of the expected return 
of the regiments from India, do not proceed thither. 

It is proper, however, that, we should put your Lordships in possession of the principal 
arguments upon winch the propriety of charging the Company with the expense of 
such recruits is maintained on the part of the Crown, and resisted on the part of the 
Company. 

The propriety of the charge is contended for, on the part of His Majesty’s Government, 
upon the ground that a regiment, at its return from India, is, in most cases, much weaker 
tkun when it proceeded thither, that the arrangement by which the Crown lends a certain 
port of its force to the Company must be considered as a make-good lease, and, conse¬ 
quently, that the Company should repair all casualties up fo the period of the regiment’s 
arrival' in Europe. 

On the other hand, it is contended, on the part of the Company, that the charge is inad¬ 
missible, upon the ground that the Crown does not raise regiments expressly for the Com¬ 
pany’s use, but only lends regiments forming part of the general army ; that the Company 
are not legally chargeable with anv expense incurred for levying the regiments which the 
Crown may determine to send to India; that supposing the Crown to lend a regiment to 
the Company of 1,000 men, from the time of its embarkation, and duriug its stay in India, 
the Company repay all charges incurred in recruiting it, either to that strength, or to any 
strength, which the Crown may think proper. At the expiration of co years the regiment 
returns to England, and its strength is then 40O: if that regiment had not gone to India, 
and the Crown 'had not recruited it, it would have been totally exhausted at the expiration 
of the 20 years, and therefore the Crown do, in fact, get the 400 men for which the Com¬ 
pany have paid. 

To this it is replied, that, of the total force kept np by the Crown, a certain part must be 
held to be maintained expressly for India ; and whenever a stTong regiment is sent to Indio, 
and a weak one is returned, the regiment returned must, to keep the force of the empire 
complete, be recruited to the strength of that sent to India ; and it is conceived that the 
Company are bound to pay the expense incurred thereby, or, in other words* to return to 
tho Crown the amount of force received from it. 

In answer to this it is observed, that the weakness of the relieved regiment at its return, 
us compared with the relieving regiment, arises principally from the casualties not having 
been supplied since the exchange was determined upon : and that, as tho Company from 
that period, or rather from the embarkation of the relieving regiment, have to supply its 
casualties, they ought not to be called upon to supply casualties occurring at the same 
time in the relieved regiment. 

It is also argued, ou the part of the Company, that the amount of the force In India varies; 
that the maximum ia 20,000, but that the number within that maximum depends upon his 
His Majesty’s Government, who at one period may think 15,000 men necessary, and at 
another period that 12,000 are sufficient. Suppose, therefore, the force in 1813 to have 
been 15 regiments, each 1,000 strong; that between that period and 1823 circumstances so 
altered as to make a reduction of that force desirable, and that such redaction was effected, 
not by calling home any of the regiments, but by reducing the strength of all of them, that 
is to say, by recruiting to a reduced strength, could it be possibly contended, that, in such 
a case, when the regiments come home, the Company should recruit them to 1,000 each? 
and yet that would seem to be involved in the argument on the part of the Crown. 

It is further argued, on behalf of the Company, that it is a certain number of men, and not 
n certain number of regiments, that the law has authorized should be maintained in India, 
und that when (ns in the case contemplated in the present discussion) the aggregate num¬ 
ber of men has been made up of regiments short of their proper complement, it is not 
the fault of the Company ; they are, hr fact, sufferers by the practice, there being heavy 
expenses of a regimental nature, (such as the off-reckonings, aud the pay of a full comple¬ 
ment of officers,) the amount of which i9 not dependent upon the number of men present 
with the regiment. That if the Crown lent to the Company a given number of men to serve 
solely in India, in the same way oa the Company’s European force, then the Company would, 
agreeably to the law, defray the whole expense of recruiting to supply casualties, anil all 
the recruits raised would be sent to India. But if, as at present, the Crown think proper 
periodically to change the regiments, whereby the Company are subjected to a large expense, 
it is conceived that to subject the Company to a charge for recruiting the relieved regi¬ 
ments is virtually to make them pay for the men of the relieving regiment, with which, it 
is admitted, they have nothing to do until its embarkation; and also, that as the recruits in 
question are, from the time of their being raised, employed in rendering service to the public, 
it is not. just that the Company should be charged with their maintenance, they deriving no 
benefit from those services. 

In opposition to these arguments, it is urged, on the part of His Majesty’s Government, 
that the priuciple upon which His Majesty’s troops are employed in India, both by the 
letter and spirit of the Acts of Parliament., and also by the admissions which have from 
t ime to time been made when this subject has beeu under discussion, is that tho whole 
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expense of the troops employed, both direct and contingent, should be borl ^L^fck til 
Company. 

That the general establishment of the army is increased by the number of men 
in India, and, as there is no reason to suppose that the,establishment would be tike same 
whether these men were so employed or not, the whole expense to the public is not borne by 
the Company, unless they return a regiment, in the same state of numbers and efficiency as 
it was when it entered their service, and which regiment was raised at the expense of the 
public, and received by the Company in a state of efficiency free of any cost whatever. 
The Company, during the stay of the regiment in India, send out at their expense recruits, 
tec. to fill Up casualties ; but even after these recruits have joined, when it is relieved and 
returns to England, and even when joined by the recruits raised previously to its landing, 
but who never went to India, it is not so strong, perhaps by one half, as it was when it 
embarked, and the public tiro put to the expense of recruiting the regiment returned to the 
strength of the regiment sent to India to relieve it, which expense they would not have 
incurred in case the regiment had not been required by the Company. That if the Com¬ 
pany are not and ought not to be called upon to pay the expense of raising troops for ser¬ 
vice* in India, they ought, it is conceived, to restore the regiments in the same state of 
efficiency as they were in when they took them into their service. If, on the contrary, the 
Company did pay for raising the regiments sent to India, they ought not to be called upon 
to complete the regiments upon their return. That, supposing no recruiting was carried ga 
at all for regiments in India, but that they were exchanged as soon as, by reduction of num¬ 
bers, they became inefficient, and were replaced by complete regiments from tho British 
establishment, raised and disciplined at the expense of the public, could it be contended 
that this mode of supplying the Company with troops would not be attended by a great 
expense to Great Britain, and a corresponding saving to the Company, which neither the 
letter nor spirit of the agreement would justify ! That if this be admitted, it must follow that 
the Company’s sending out recruits to India, during the period the regiment is serving 
there, does not alter the case in principle, but only in degree; it renders it necessary to 
exchange the regiment less frequently, or renders, it less incomplete upon its return; but, 
when tho exchange takes place, the expense to Great Britain is incurred. That, the argu¬ 
ment, that the regiment, if it had not been sent to India, and not recruited at home for the 
space of 20 years, would be less strong and less efficient than a regiment returning from 
Lidia, having, iri the mean time, been recruited in the present manner, cannot in any way be 
made available : unless it be further contended, that the total number of the troops now upon 
the British and Indian establishments collectively would have been kept up if none of them 
had l>een employed in India, whether they were required for the public service or not. If 
this be contended, it may certainly be said, that the employment of a portion of these troops 
in India relieved the public from an expense which they would otherwise incur for their 
maintenance; but as it is well known that these troops would not have been kept up if 
their services had not been required in India, and that, in addition to the troops in India, as 
many troops have from time to time been kept up for other services as Parliament thought 
requisite, it is conceived that this argument does not apply in any manner to relieve the 
Company from their liability to restore the regiments to the public in the same state of 
efficiency as they were in when they entered their service. 

This principle would, indeed, seem to be recognised by the Legislature, for, by the Act 
28 Geo, 3, c. 8, s. x, the Company were charged with the expense of raising, transporting 
and maintaining the forces to be sent to India; arid it. is clear that, under this law, the 
Company would, in the event of a regiment being withdrawn from India, pay for men not 
used exclusively in their service, and of which they might; therefore, justly complain; but 
under the Act of the 33d of his late Majesty, the Company are not charged with the expense 
of raising regiments for service in India, but are charged with the expense of raisiugand sup- 
plyiog recruits; and under the most extended construction which is contended for on the 
part of the Crown, viz. that the Company should restore the regiment to the Crown iu the 
same state of strength and efficiency as when they took it into their service, the Company 
are not and cannot be called upon to defray more than the actual expense incurred by the 
Crown in replacing the men who die or who are worn ont in their service. 

In reply, it k submitted, on the part of the Company, that even were the view which the 
officer of the Crown takes of this subject, to be acted upon, it would seem to involve only 
the charge of raising the recruits, and that the Company cannot in any view be held liable 
to the further charge of subsisting them for a period in which the Crown employs them, 
and the Company neither has, nor can have, any benefit from their services; that ns respects 
the charge of levying, the arguments by which it is maintained on the pari of the Crown, 
admit that the Company should not be charged with any expense incurred prior to the 
embarkation of a regiment to India; and yet that, in effect, this is the point at. issue. 
A regiment goes to India, all the men composing it are worn out during its service there, 
the casualties are recruited by the Company, and if. at its return t,he Company are sub¬ 
jected to the charge of recruitiug it to the strength at which it went to India, surely they 
in that case pay for the expense of raising the regiment. That the enactments quoted on 
the part of trie Crown, as well as the of Geo. 3, c. 10, seem clearly to iudicate the inten¬ 
tion of the Legislature to relieve the Company from all charge of raising regiments for 
service in India, and to limit, their liability to the actual expenses incurred “ for and on 
account of 11 is Majesty’s forces serving in Judia, and for raising and supplying recruits for 
the same.” That recruits levied for a regiment coming home are not even raised for, much 
less supplied to, a force serving in India. That, unless, therefore, it can be shown, contrary 
to the admission made on the part of the Crown, aud to the plain meaning of the statute, 
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tic (^oifti/any should pay for raising regiments for service in India, it can hardly be 
that they ought to be charged with anv expense for recruits who do uot go to 
^/JndijM That the question has been argued, on behalf of the Crown, upon the abstract ground « 
^thatetWwhole expense of the employment of King's troops in Indta, both direct and con¬ 
tingent, should be home by the Company; that (independently of the limitation of this 
charge, fixed by the Legislature to the expense of raising and supplying recruits for His 
Majesty's forces serviugin India) if any such abstract ground be taken on the part of the 
Grown, the Company are equally entitled to assume on their purt, as an abstract ground, 
that the expense to them, for King’s troops serving in India, should not exceed the charge 
of that number of men within the maximum of 20,000 which the King’s Government may 
think fit to order; that is to say, that if the number fixed be 1.5,000, or more or less, the 
Company having once transported them, ought to pay only the charge of maintaining them, 
and of furnishing recruits to keep up that number; tliut it is admitted to be possible, that 
in the present system of periodical exchange of King’s regiments serving in Indin, over 
which the Company have no control, by paying only for the recruits who go to India, the 
Company might not pay for the full number of recruits necessary to keep up the force sta¬ 
tioned there, and that the difference, if nny, would operate as a charge to the Crown in the 
shape of expense of raising regiments destined for India to relieve others, but that the 
Crowu derives an important advantage, and the Company incur a large expense by the 
present system of exchanging regiments, which infinitely more than countervails any charge 
which the Crowu may incur for recruits to supply deficiencies in regiments on their return 
from India ; for that whenever the Crown sends a regiment to India to relieve a regiment ! 
already there, the Company have not only the expense of transport for both regiments, but 
have also, as explained in a former part of thiR Report, the charge of maintaining both 
until the debarkation in Europe of the relieved regiment; that thus it is apparent that the 
Company in such cases pay for a force not serving in India, but which forms part of the 
force kept up by the Crown independently of India. 

Provisional Battalion, 

As in some degree connected with the question thus discussed, we proceed to state, that 
in the year 1821 a battalion was formed out of the recruits at the depot at Albany Bar¬ 
racks, consisting of men raised both for the regiments upon the British and upon the Indian 
establishments. This battalion was employed in garrison duty in the Isle of YVight, and 
at Portsmouth. The pay of such of the men as belonged to regiments upon the India esta¬ 
blishment has been continued as a charge against the Company, in the same manner as the 
pay was charged previously to the battalion being formed. 

In support of this charge, it i> stated, on the part of IIis Majesty’s Government, that the 
expense to the Company is not greater than it would have been if the provisional battalion 
bad not been formed ; that the establishment of that, battalion is of benefit to the Company, 
inasmuch as the men get more perfectly acquainted with their regimental duties, and are 
therefore better soldiers when they join their regiments; that the duty which they are 
required to perform is garrison duty only; and although their performance of that duty 
renders the duty of tin; other regiments in the garrison more, easy, yet it by no means 
follows that this battalion would, nave been established, or if established, that the recruits 
of the regiments iri India would have joined it, if their pay was to be defrayed by' the public, 
because the expense of 300 or 400 recruits serving with the battalion would be nearly the 
same as an increased establishment to that extent, while the value of their services (from 
those services uot being available for all times and places) w ould be very different; in short, 
that if' the .men are not detained from India, if the men arc not rendered less serviceable to 
the Company when they join their regiments, and if no extra expense is imposed upon the 
Company by their employment in the provisional battalion, no valid objection can be urged 
to the principle of the charge. That such employment must be considered as an improved 
mode of drill, and that the Commander-in-Chief must and ought to have the power of 
directing in what manner the recruits shall be disciplined and employed during the time 
they remain at the depdt 

On the part of the Company, it is freely admitted that the Comniander-in-Chief must 
have the power of directing in what manner the recruits should be disciplined and employed 
during the time they remain at the depot; but that the question is, in tl»e event of such 
employment being in the service of the Crown, who should defray the charge of mainte¬ 
nance? Upon this questiouit is observed, that most of the recruits belonging to regiments 
upon the India establishment employed in the provisional battalion were not intended to 
proceed to India, the regiments being about to be relieved ; that to that extent, there¬ 
fore, the benefit resulting from the improved mode of drill would bo experienced by the 
Crown, and not bv the Company ; that the employment of these recruits in rendering an 
actual sendee to tiio Crown afforded an example in support of the argument iu favour of 
the Company’s being relieved from all charge for recruits who do not go to India ; that in 
respect of such recruits who after serving with the provisional battalion did proceed to India, 
the Company ought not to pay the whole of their charge for the period of service with that 
battalion, because the Crown are not entitled to the gratuitous services of troops in the pay 
of the Company, and therefore, when any sendees are rendered by such troops to the 
Crown, the Crown should bear the charge of a portion of their pay. 

As connected with the provisional battalion, we observe, that there are a tew battalion 
charges, such as the pay of a Quarter-master, Serjeant-major, &c., which we agree in 
opinion ought not to be brought arrainst the Company. 
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We beg leave now to Mate to your Lordships., that it has been suggested, o^^jhrlof 
the Crown, that if it should be hereafter determined that the Company are bouncTKn^we 
the regiments taken into their service in the same state of strength and efficieuiyj* 
were in when embarked for India, it might be desirable, instead of the present practice of 
charging to the Company the subsistence of the meu rimed for regiments in India, but who 
do not proceed thither m consequence of the regiments being about to return, that the 
Company should bo relieved from any detailed charge for recruits for such regiments from 
the day it may bo notified to the Company that tire regiments to which they belong are 
about to be ordered home, and that in lieu of such detailed charge, an account should be 
taken upon the landing of the regiments of line number of tnep required to complete them 
1a> their strength upon their embarkation, and that the Company should pay to the Crown 
snch n sum of money for each man deficient as would be equal to the levy-money, Sic. and 
to the subsistence of the man during the period it usually requires to render u recruit 
a disciplined soldier. 

The only observations made on the part of tlm Company upon this suggestion, are, first, 
that their claim to be relieved from all charge on account, of the recruits in question, cannot 
he relinquished ; and, secondly, that were the principle of the suggestion entertained, it is 
conceived that, even in that case the deficiency of men in the relieved regiment to be made 
good by the Company should be computed with reference to the actual strength at the 
time of the embarkation of the relieving regiment, instead of at the time of the disem¬ 
barkation in the United Kingdom of the relieved regiment, the Company being subjected 
to the charge of recruiting for the relieving regiment from the tune of its cmbftrkatiou. 

Transfer of Recruits from Regiments won the India to Regiments upon the British 
Establishments. 

Instances occasionally arise in which recruits are transferred from regiments upon the 
British to regiments upon the India establishment, and vice vend. From statements which 
have been produced, it does not appear that there was any material variation in the number 
of such transfers during the period embraced in our investigation. But if by future 
accounts it shall appear that there is uu important difference between the numbers of men 
transferred from the one establishment to the other, we are of opinion that u proportionate sum 
should either be deducted from, or added to the charge against the Company, as the case 
may be. 

Officers, Non-ajnmissionul Officers, arid Privates, belonging to Regiments upon the India 

Establishment, employed in escorting Recruits, Deserters, §c. belonging to Regiments upon 

the British Establishment. 

The charge in respect of these officers and men, when employed in services connected with 
the British establishment, was, in the first, instance, objected to on the part of the Company; 
but it appearing, upon explanation, that all the officers, non-commissioned officer? and 
privates at. the depots, whether belonging to regiments upon the India or British establish¬ 
ments, take their regular tour of duty, and that officers and men belonging to regiments 
upon the British establishment are frequently employed in services having reference only 
to regiments upon the India establishment, we concur in opinion that such a course of 
proceeding is cnually beneficial to both parties, as each occasionally derives assistance from 
the other, and that, m fact, the charge of each is less than it would probably be were there 
a complete separation between the duties of the two branches. 

Expense of the Staff of the several Districts and Depbts in rehick Recruits are raised or 
subsisted, on account of Regiments serving in India. 

With regard to the staff expense, it is proposed, on the part of the Crown, that the Com¬ 
pany should be charged with such proportion of it as the expenses defrayed within each 
district and depot chargeable to the Company, in respect ot regiment* upon the India 
establishment, bears to the espouses defrayed by the pnblic within the same district or 
depot. 

It. is admitted, on the part of the Company, that the Crown is entitled to be reimbursed 
such part of the staff expense as arises bond fide out of the troops serving in India; and 
therefore, if the whole expense of the service rendered by the Ntatf is included in the 
accounts, the principle proposed to be adopted is unobjectionable. 

In a former part of this Report it has been stated, that part of the sums chargeable to 
the Company tor recruiting arises out, of the charge of meu raised for the Company’s Euro¬ 
pean forces. The sums so chargeable will of course be included in the computation of the 
staff charge; hut it has been observed, on behalf of the Company, that they also maintain 
a small staff in the districts of London, -North Britain, Dublin and Cork, tin; expense of 
which is not included in the accounts rendered to the War Office; and we are of opinion that 
the expense thus defrayed by the Company should be added to the general charge of the 
staff of the district, that the proportion to be defrayed by the Crown and the Company 
respectively should be computed from the total charge, and that the Company should have 
credit in the settlement for the amount already paid by them, for their own staff. 

In addition to the charges which wo have enumerated, and which are wholly defrayed 
uuder the authority of the Secretary at War, there are certain other charges incurred in 
respect of regiments upon the India establishment which come under the denomination of 
barrack expenses, forage, and extra price of bread and meat. 
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Barrack Expenses. 


expenses consist, of the allowance*, of fuel and candles t.o the men at the 
CsTand of the wear and tear of the barruck furniture supplied for their use. An it 
would be exceedingly difficult to settle the claim for these barrack expenses upon the prin¬ 
ciple of actual account, we propose to ascertain what ruay be considered as a fair annual 
charge for -^ach man so accommodated. 


Charge for Forage. 

The only charge for forage is for that .supplied to tho cavalry depot at Maidstone, which 
is at present used exclusively as a depot for regiments upon the India establishment. The 
forage is supplied by contract, and an account of the actual cost will be rendered. 



Extra Price of Bread and Meat. 

The troops in Great Britain arc entitled to receive three quarters of a pound of meat and 
one pound of bread per man per day. the cost of which, when the former does not exceed 
6 d. per lb-, and the latter i $ d. per lb., is provided for by a deduction from the pay of the 
men; but when the cost is greater than those sums, tho extra price is defrayed by the 
public; and we are of opinion that the Company would be liable to defray that, proportion 
of the expense which might be chargeable in respect of recruits or men belonging to regi¬ 
ments upon the India establishment; but as during tho period from the 30th April to the 
24th December 18.52, the bread and meat supplied to the troops generally costless than 
the regulated stoppage, no charge will be brought against the Company on that account for 
this period. 

Before we dismiss the subject of the recruiting charges, we think it proper to observe, 
that the amount of expenditure for recruits for regiments in India is materially affected by 
the period of their detention in this country. According to the present practice, the Com¬ 
pany acquaint bis Royal Highness the Commandor-iu-Chief when ships are about to Ire 
despatched for India, on board of which officers or men belonging to regiments upon- the 
India establishment can be accommodated. Upon receiving this communication, a return 
is transmitted to the India House of the number of men to be embarked, and wluofr» com¬ 
prises all the men who from their state of discipline are tit for service. It. has been sug¬ 
gested, that it might afford some convenience to the Company, if they were furnished, 
quarterly, with a return from the Adjutant-gene ral of the number of men who may be fit for 
embarkation, as it would, in some degree, enable them to make previous arrangements, for 
the reception and conveyance of the men; and wo submit that his Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief should be requested to direct the Company to be furnished with such 
a return. 

As to Sums supposed, on the part of the Company, to be included in the Settlement up to 
the 30 th April iS' aa. 

Before we conclude this Report, we beg leave to bring under consideration a question 
which has arisen in regard to the construction of the third clause of the Act of the 3d of 
Oeo. 4, c. 93, which provides " that all accounts between the Paymaster-general of His 
Majesty's Forces and the said Company shall be held to have been finally closed on the 
30th day of April 182a.” 

In preparing statements of the charges to be brought against the Company from the 
30th April 1822 to the 24th December 1822,. the officer of the Crown has adopted the 
principle of charging the Company according to the number of days within that period 
during which the several regiments”have been on the India establishment. 

It is observed, on the part of the Company, that many of tho regimental charges for 
periods subsequent to the 30th April 1822, actually accrued previously to that date; that 
some of the off-reckoning accounts ore of this description, the Colonels having delivered 
the clothing, and obtained a vested interest in the clothing allowances previously to the 
30th April 182,2 ; that the same observation is applicable to advances of pay for periods 
subsequent to the 30th April 1822, made previously to that date to officers and men on 
embarkation for India; that these charges would clearly have formed a part of the account 
up to the 30th April 1822, had the settlement taken place upon actual accounts instead of 
by compromise, and, therefore, that the Company are exonerated from the charges in 
question. 

In answer to this objection, it is urged, on the part of the Crown, that the account to the 
30th April was settled by compromise, and not upon actual examination, and, therefore, the 
fact of any sums being included in statements previously delivered, would not prevent the 
Crown from again bringing forward those sums, provided they were disbursed for services 
actually performed alter that day; for it cannot be intended to be contended, on the part of 
the Company, that they are relieved from any claim in respect of such sums merely because 
they were so included, without admitting the principle, that they were liable to be charged 
•with any sums not included in those statements; and a very large portion of the -charge 
incurred prior to the 30th April, for which the Company were liable, was certainly never 
included in any such statement. The construction put upon the Act, on the part of the 
Crown, is, that the Compuny are relieved from any cnarge whatever incurred prior to the 
30th of April 1822, although the expense may have been afterwards defrayed, and that the 
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r ompany arc liable to all the expenses incurred subsequent to the goth April 1822^ 
he money Tor defraying those charges may have been previously issued ; indeed tike ( 
pany, in their letter of the 24th June 1823, observe, that they are aware that theater or 
33 Geo. g, specifies that the sums issued are to be repaid by the Company; yet. as that Act 
also provides lhat the Company should behronly the actual expense incurred, it would seem 
to be impossible finally to adjust the account of any one year, until the actual charge shall 
have been ascertained by an examination and audit of the sura issued ; and therefore, if the 
account up to the goth April 1H22 had been a final one, ami if it had been settle * by actual 
examination, no part of the sums issued previously to the 30th April 1822, to defray services 
performed after that day, could, upon the principle laid down by the Company, be charged 
against them. And it seems difficult to contend, that the account to the 30th April t§>- '• 
was nettled by compromise, upon the principle of actual issue by the Paymaster-general, 
and that the account from the 30th April 1822 should be settled upon the principle of actual 
charge; and therefore, in stating the charge against the Company, every payment has been 
deducted made for services performed before the 30th April 1822, although the expense of 
those services may have been actually paid subsequently to that period. 

In opposition to these arguments, it is considered, on the part of the Company, that all 
sums for which they were liable on the 30th April 1822, whether or not comprised in any 
actual statements, were included in the settlement by the Act of the 3 Geo. 4, which expressly 
declares " that all accounts between the Paypiaster-genoiaJ of His Majesty's forces and the 
said Company 5-hall be held to have been closed on the goth day of April 1822.” That the 
only question is. were the sums now in discussion demandable of the Company on that day ? 
That they were so, is clear from the facts, that so far as respects off-reckonings, the clothing 
was delivered, examined and passed before the 30th April 1822; th<y, from the day of 
passing the clothing, tho regulations of the service vested the light to the clothing allowance 
in the Colon elf and that as respects advances of pay, such advances being made, agreeably 
td established rule and practice, upon the embarkation of officers and men, were chargeable 
to the Company us soon as nude, and they would have been subjected to it, whether the 
parties to whom the pay Was issued reached India or died upon tire voyage; therefore, 
that these charges must have been admitted, even if the account had been settled upon, 
actual examination instead of by compromise, and consequently the settlement has exone¬ 
rated the Compauy from further liability to them. That witn respect to sums that may 
have been disbursed subsequently to the 30th of April 1822, for services rendered before 
that date, it would depend upon the nature of the disbursements whether they could now 
he admitted as against the Company; that such sums must obviously be of very smalt 
amount, tho acknowledged practice in the King's service, and which was known to the 
Company when tho settlement was come to, being to pay in advance; that as to the alleged 
inconsistency of considering the former account, as settled by compromise, upon the 
principle of actual issue, and of settling the future account upon the principle of actual 
charge, -no prospective arrangements can deprive the Company of the benefit of the past 
settlement; nor could the possession of that benefit by the Company, to the extent con¬ 
tended for, give to the Crown the least possible claim to receive from the Company, at any 
future period, any sum beyond the actual expenses incurred, according to the principle now 
proposed to be adopted. . ■ 

We have now detailed to your Lordships the nature of the accounts, our joint opinions 
upon those points in which we concur, and our separate opinions upon other points upon 
which we do not feel that we should be warranted in coming to uuy decision without a 
previous arrangement between your Lordships and the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, as the decision which may eventually be come to will (in most of the points! 
very materially affect the total amount of the demand upon the Company, We have, how¬ 
ever, no difficulty iu assuring your Lordships, that very shortly after we have received 
directions upon these points, consequent on such an arrangement, \ve shall be enabled, -to 
submit statements of the charge from 30th April to the 24th December 1822 ; and we 
take leave at the same time to observe, that the experience we have had in the investigation 
of these accounts has satisfied us that the claims of the public upon the Company may be 
stated and examined hereafter without much difficulty, and we should hope without much 
delay, upon the principle of an actual account; but that these claims are affected by so 
many contingencies, and the amount may be varied by so many circumstances, that we 
should feel great hesitation (at. least at present) in suggesting any fixed sum as the proper 
•amount to be paid over by the Company to the Pay mas tor-general periodically, as an equi¬ 
valent for tho expenditure. 

We have the honour to be, my Lords, 

Your Lordships’ roost obedient and very humble Servants, 

W. Hill., 

James C. Me/vill. 



iPONDENCE relating to the settling the Claims of the Public in respect of 
King’s 'Troops employed in India. 


LETTER from J. C. Berries, Esq. to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 
East India Company: 

Gentlemen, Treasury Chambers,. 7th August 1824. 

1 am commanded by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury to transmit 
to you (in compliance with youv desire to receive it in writing) the following statement of 
the opinion which they expressed at the conference at Fife House, upon the several points 
adverted to in the Report of Mr. Hill and Mr. Melvill on the settlement of the account 
between the East India Company and the public, for the charges of maintaining, transport¬ 
ing and recruiting His Majesty's forces serving in India. 

1, My Lords declared tneir entire assent to each of the propositions in which Mr. Ilill 
and Mr. Melvill concurred in opinion. 

4. Upon the first' point on which those gentlemen have entertained different views, viz. 
“ the charge for the pay and transport of officers and men belonging to regiments in India 
who are made to proceed thither by New South Wales, to which place they have charge of 
convicts,” my Lords stated their conviction that the most equitable mode of adjustment 
would have been that which is suggested in the Report, of charging the Company, in all 
cases of a circuitous voyage, with the average expense of a direct voyage only. But admit¬ 
ting the force of the objection, on the part of the Company, against the payment of the 
charge for these men while employed on a public service not directly in the way of their 
destination, their Lordships stated their willingness to agree, on the part of the Crown, that 
the pay of the officers and men proceeding to India via New South Wales, should be 
charged to the Company only up to the day of the embarkation iu England, and that the 
passage-money of the officers, and the pay of the officers and men during their voyage 
and tneir continuance at New South Wales, should be borne by the public; their transport, 
pay and maintenance being consequently only at the charge of the Company from the date 
of their embarkation at New South Wales for India. 

3. With respect to the “ pay of invalids,” their Lordships are also of opinion, that, as 
a question of strict right, the pay of such men is properly a charge upon the East India 
Company, untrl they are finally discharged from their regiment. But considering this point 
iri connexion with the agreement between the public and the Company for the payment of 
the annual sum of 60,000/. on account of the pensions and allowances to invalided officers 
and men, my Lords felt warranted in agreeing that the pay of the non-commissioned officers 
and men should not be charged against the Company subsequent, to the dale of their landing 
at Chatham; but upon the distinct understanding that tins principle should upon no account 
be extended to the officers returning from India upon sickrleave or otherwise, whose pay is 
to continue to be charged against the Company so loug us they actually belong to a regi¬ 
ment upon the Indian establishment; and also upon the understanding, that if any of the 
men returning as invalids are, from recovery during their voyage or otherwise, subsequently 
ordered to join their regiments,’ or to do duty with the recruiting company, the pay of such 
men, from the date of their landing at Chatham, is not to be charged against the public 
bat against the Company. 

4. With respect to the charge of “ recruiting’* and ‘' charge of reliefs,” it appeared to my 
Lords that the principles upon which these charges were proposed, on the part of the Crown, 
to be brought against thd Company, were so just, that no abatement or compromise of them 
could be admitted. 

5. With respect to the charge for “recruits raised for regiments on the Indian Esta¬ 
blishment, who, iu consequence of the regiments being recalled, do not proceed to India,” 
my Lords insisted upon the principle that the Company are bound to restore the regiments 
employed by them iu India in the same state of strength and efficiency as they were in when 
they entered their service; but iu the application of this principle, they proposed the following 
modifications and restrictions in making the charge against, the Company; viz. that the pay, 
&c. of all recruits raised up to the day when any official orders may be issued from the 
office of the Commander-in-Cbief to recal or withdraw a regiment from India, should be 
charged to the Company; that from that day the pay of all recruits, when at the depfii or 
afterwards raised previously to the landing of the regiment in England, should be charged 
to tho public; and that, upon the landing of the regiment iu England an account should be 
taken of tlicir strength, and that the Company should pay a fixed sum per man for every 
one short of the original number embarked with the regiment; the amount so to be paid to 
be settled with reference to the amount of levy-money and other contingent expenses 
attending the raising of recruits, together with pay for such a period as. upon ordinary cal¬ 
culation, a recruit may be at drill and unfit to perform the ordinary duties of a soldier; the 
Company to remain liable to pay all officers, and also all regimental charges, such as off¬ 
reckonings, &c. in the same manner as those charges are at present made against them, up 
to the day of the landing of the regiment in England. 

6. With respect to the “ provisional battalion,” my Lords could not admit that the Com¬ 
pany had any claim to abatement on account of the mode in which this battalion is employed, 
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jt being manifest that the Company must derive a positive benefit from such an ilkj^AnAt 
of the recruits destined for their service, by which they are prepared for it by a morejTTfliMt 
discipline than the common drill, whiio unavoidably 'detained in England. In 
recruits raised for regiments in India, and which in consequence of their being recalled do 
not proceed thither, my Lords observed, that all difficulties in respect to this charge would 
be removed by the adoption of the arrangement before proposed in regard to the payment 
for men deficient upon the return of regiments from thence. 

7. With respect to u sums supposed" on the part of the Company to be includevl in the 
settlement up to the 30th April 1R22,” my Loras expressed themselves satisfied that tho 
principle is quite correct upon which this'charge has been brought against the Company, 
which cannot by that mode be charged for any greater expense than has been actually- 
incurred by the Crown from the 30th April 1822* upon any of the heads of expenditure 
which are ultimately to be borne by the Company. 

Having thus conveyed to you the substance of what their Lordships declared to yuti at. 
Fife House, I am further commanded by my Lords to ptate, for the information of your 
Court, that they consider themselves as having made the utmost concession which a due 
regard to the justice of the case and the interests! of the public would allow, in the mode qf 
adjustment which they have proposed tor tho several matters of account upon which 
Mr. Hill and Mr. MelvtU have differed in opinion. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, your most obedient Servant, 

(signed) J, C. lierries. 


LETTER, from J . Dart, Esq. Secretary to the East India Company, to 
John Charles Herries, Esq. m. 1*. 

Sir, East India House, ad September 1824. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company having communicated 
to the Court of Directors your letter, dated the 7th ultimo, stating the opinions formal by the 
Lords of 11 is Majesty’s Treasury upon the several points adverted to in the Report of Mr. Hilt 
and Mr. Melvill on the settlement of the account of the claims of the public upon the Com¬ 
pany in respect of His Majesty’s forces employed iu India, the Court command me to 
request that you will submit to their Lordships the following observations upon that 
subject: 

The Court concur with tho Lords of the Treasury in assenting to each of the propositions 
in which Mr. Hill and Mr. Melvill have agreed'in opinion. 

The Court also concur in the view taken by their Lordships of the mode of adjusting the 
charge for officers and men proceeding to India via New South Wales, and the charge for 
the subsistence of invalids intermediately between their landing in Great Britain and their 
passing Chelsea Board. The attention shown by their Lordships to the arguments advanced 
on the part of the Company in respect of those charges has afforded to the Court much 
gratification. 

With regard to the expense of effecting exchanges of regiments serving in India, and of 
maintaining the relieving and relieved regiments during the period occupied in the relief, 'it 
appears to tint Court that the most equitable arrangement would have been, that the Com¬ 
pany should bear the charge incidental to the relief which clearly arises out of India service, 
and that as one of the regiments would be maintained by the public as part of the force of 
Great Britain, without reference to India, the public should bear the ordinary expenses, of 
one, and the Company the ordinary expenses of the other regiment; and the Court would 
remind their Lordships that this view is in accordance with that which has been taken in 
respect of tho ordinary expenses, either of King’s troops upon the India establishment, or 
Company's troops employed in expeditions undertaken by and at the charge of the Crown, 
and which expenses it has not been the practice for the Crown ever to allow to the Company, 
although in tliat case the regiments were temporarily diverted from the service of the Com¬ 
pany . as, in the case of the reliefs, regiments are temporarily diverted from the service of 
Great Britain. 

Nevertheless, considering that the troops employed on the India establishment render no 
service to the public as a part of tho force of the empire, exclusive of Iudia, from the date 
of their embarkation, ami being sincerely desirous that the expense of all services rendered 
to the British territories in India should be borne wholly bv the Company, the Court, waiving 
the doubts which might possibly be entertained of the Company’s liability, under a strict 
construction of the existing laws, to any part of the expense of effecting reliefs, will feel 
themselves justified in consenting that die Company shall defray the expense of transporting 
every relieving regiment from Great Britain, or from any colony between Great Britain and 
India, at which u may have been serving, and every relieved regiment from India to its 
destination, either in any colony between Great Britain and India, or in Great Britain: also 
of maintaining both regiments, from the embarkation of the relieving until tire disembarka¬ 
tion of the relieved regiment, it being always understood that the total number of men 
chargeable upon the Company at anyone time shall not exceed the limit prescribed in tho 
Act of the 53 Geo. 3, c. 15,5, s. 87. 

Respecting the charge of recruits raised for regiments on the India establishment, who, in 
consequence of the recal of the regiments, do not proceed to India, the Court admit, that 
by the system of reliefs the number of recruits sent to India to supply casualties is con¬ 
siderably less than it. would be if that system did not prevail; but as the charge of two 
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'riHifhd of one, bating the- period of n relief, is at least, equal -to the charge that 
N - ■- w —.. ^jjvdwred for the recruits, who, but for the relief, would have gone to India, the 
it would not have been unreasonable in them to expect, in lieu of the niodifi- 
^-Katiopip^phsed, that if the Company consent to bear the charge ot reliefs, the Crown would 
Toot yrrcHb upon the Company the charge of recruits who do not go to India. 

Upon the argument of the Lords of the Treasury, ** that the Company are bound to re¬ 
store the regiments employed by them in India in the same state of strength and efficiency 
as they Were in when they entered the service,' the Court, must be permitted to observe, 
that the doctrine thus advanced is altogether novel; that the idea has never been before sug- 

f ested to the Court, either in the frequent recorded discussions relative to the accounts 
etween the public and the Company, or by the Select Committees of the House of Com¬ 
mon.* of the years 1805 and 1808, to whose 'attention the expenditure for King's troops 
•serving in India was particularly called; and that no recognition whatever of such a claim 
is to be found in the existing law's relating to the employment of King’d troops in the Com¬ 
pany’s service. 

Upon these grounds the Court conceive that they might resist any charges founded upon 
the principle contended for in your letter; but the same considerations which have influ¬ 
enced their decision regarding the expense of relief*, together with a solicitude to meet (so 
far as their sense of justice to the Company will permit) the views of the Lords of the 
Treasury, have induced the Court to entertain the modified proposal of their Lordships upon, 
this point, so far as to acquiesce in it, with the following alteration : 

Their Lordships propose that the Company should pay a fixed sum per man “ for every 
one short of the original number embarked with the regiment.” 

The Court consider that the utmost.-that can justly be expected of the Company is, that 
they should pay for as many men aa would be sent to India if there were no exchanges of 
regiments; or, in other words, that if at the period of the embarkation of a relieving regi¬ 
ment its strength should exceed the strength of the relieved regiment when it disembarks, 
the Company should pay for the excess. To this extent the Court are prepared to concur in. 
the proposal of the Lords of the Treasury. 

That; proposal does not include the reernits who may be raised and trained at the time of 
the issue of the official order to recal the regiment to which they belong. They should, 
however, bo either included in the arrangement, or the number of them should be added to 
the strength of the regiment in computing the number to be paid for by the Company. 

The Court must at the same time submit, that in fixing the amount oftbfs sum per man, 
it should be considered that it not unfrequently happens that regiments sent to India arc 
partly composed of raw recruits requiring training when they arrive; and also that the 
number of men in those regiments who have previously served the Crown in other stations 
is generally larger than the number of men who, after serving in India, continue in the 
regiments upon their return to Europe. 

With respect to the charge of recruits for the period of their employment in a provi¬ 
sional battalion, the objection urged toil, on the part of the Company, will in a great degree 
be removed by the arrangement for settling, by a fixed sum, the charge of recruits who do 
not go to India, most of the recruits who serve in the battalion being of that description; 
and although the Court think that the public might be equitably charged with a proportion 
of the expense of such of the recruits as may ultimately go to India for the period of their 
rendering actual sendee to the Crown at home, yet considering what is stated, as well by 
their Lordships as in the Report of Mr. Hill and Mr. Melvill, respecting the preparation 
and drill of the recruits, the Court will not further press any objection under this head of 
charge. 

Upon the last point adverted to in your letter, viz. the sums considered on the part of the 
Company to bo included in the settlement up to the 30th of April i8n*, it is apparent, from 
the statement contained in the Report, that some of the charges proposed to be brought 
against, the Company accrued previously to that date; and being of opiuiou, for reasons 
fully detailed in a former correspondence with the Lord* of the Treasury Upon another subject, 
that any flop future from the strict provisions of the Act of the 3 Geo. 4, c. 93, by which the 
accounts between the public and the Company in general, and those relating to the King’s 
troops in particular, were finally closed to the 30th April 1822, would raise various claims, 
and produce a recurrence of the inconvenience and embarrassment which it was a main 
object of the Act to remove, the Court regret that it is impossible for them to concur in 
the opinion which their Lordships have expressed upon .this point. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

(.signed) ./. Dart, Secretary. 


LETTER from G, Harrison, Esq. to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East 
India Company. 

Gentlemen, Treasury Chambers, 29th March 1825. 

I. am commanded by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury to acquaint you 
that my Lords having very fully considered your letter of the 2d of' September la$L in 
regard to the settlement of the accounts between the public and the East India Company, 
in respect of His Majesty’s forces employed in India, do not deem it necessary to make any 
further observations upon those points in which you have expressed concurrence or acqui¬ 
escence. With respect to the two points upon which you propose modifications or altera- 
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lions, my Lords have iu» objection to adopt, the.following mode for ascertaining __ 
of then for which you should pay at a fixed rate per mau; viz. that the total namht 
Imu commissioned officers and men embarking with regiments for India in the conrslsrr • c v y r y 
year should be ascertained by returns -from the Adjutuntegenerars office ; and that tiie 
number of effective non-commissioned .officers and men belonging to regiments landing 
from India within the same period, as well as the number or men belonging to such 
regiments raised at the Company’s expense, and who were at the dqpfife at, the dale of the 
fecal of the regiments and did not proceed to India,; should be ascertained by similar 
returns, and that the Company should pay for the,.difference between -.'those numbers; or if 
the number of mua-commissioned officers and meii Ijehmging to regiments 1,aiding from 
•India, when joined by the'recruita who were at the depStat the date of the order of recal, 
should exceed the number of men belonging to regiments embarking for India within the 
same period, the 'Company should be allowed the same rate per man for the excess. With 
respect, also to., the charges paid-prior to Use :30th of April 1822, for services performed 
after that day, my Lords will, iippn a consul •nation of your statement, consent, to omit from 
the charge against the Company any a tun so paid, and consequently i\o charge will he 
brought against the Company either for Serviced performed before the goth of April 1822, 
although the ftitonay due tor such service were nbt paid till after, that date, or for service 

S erformcd after the 30th of April 1822, if the expense w;aa actually defrayed before that 
ate. ■ / 

I am. Gentlemen, your obedient servant 1 , 

(signed) Geo. Harrison* 


. LETTER from J, Dart, Eflq. Secretary to the East India Company, to George Hctn 'mn, Esq. 
&c. Stc. See. 

Sir, East India House, 7th April 1825. 

The Chairman and He pu tv Chairman of the East India Cojnpaiiy have communicated to 
the Cquvt of Directors your letter, dated the 2f)th ultimo, stating, in reply tci that which 
i bail the honour to address to Mr. Herries, on the 2d of September last, upon the.subject 
' of the accounts between the public and the Company in respect of His Majesty’s forces 
employed in India, that with regard to the two points upon which the Court have* proposed 
modifications, the Lords oft His Majesty's Treasury agree ‘‘that, the totaT number of non¬ 
commissioned officers and men embarking with regiments for India in the course of every 
year should be ascertained by returns Trout the Adjntant-generars office; and that the 
number of effective ncn-eomnnsskuied officers and men belonging to regiments landing from 
India w ithin the same period, as well as the number of men belonging to such, regime!,its 
■raised at the Company’s expense, and who were at the depot at the date of the recall of' 
the regiment, and aid not proceed to India, should be ascertained by similar returns; and 
that, the Company fehould pay for the difference between those numbers; or if the number 
of non-commissioned officers and men belonging to regiments landing front India, when 
joined by the recruits who were at the depot at the date of the order of recal.' should 
exceed. the number of men belonging to regiments embarking for, India within the same 
period, the Company should be allowed the same, rate per man for the excessfurther 
stating, that upon a consideration Of the.Court’s observations with respect to the charges 
which accrued prior to tho 30th of April 1822, their Lordships have determined that no 
charge should “ be brought ti gainst the Company, either for services performed before the 
30U1 of April 1.822, although the money due for such service were not paid until after that 
date, or for service pcrlonlicd after the 30th of April 1822, if the expense was actually 
defrayed before that date." 

IT.? Court command me to 1 signify their acquiescence in these proposed arrangements, 
and to express their gratification at the attention which tli0 Lords of His Majesty’s Treasury 
have been pleased to pay to the statements and observations of (he Court upon the points 
referred to lit your letter. 

m ;. ■ .j I am, See. ' vyd 

(signed), TJarl, 

“— — i — - -—- 

EXTRACT REPORT of Messrs, llill and Melvill upon the Claims of the Paymaster- 
. general, for 1822 ; 'dated l tth April 182:5, 

We cannot close this Report without again adverting to the terms in which the reference 
of these accounts was made to ns in July 1823, and without stating, that We are confirmed 
in the observations we made in our former Report as to the difficulty of specifying any 
precise or particular sum which the East India Company ought to pay "over periodically to 
the Pay qiaBter-gen feral of the Forces, in respect of the expense of His Majesty’s forces 
employed in India; but from the investigation which, these accounts huvw undergone, and 
from the principles which have been laid down in regard to the settlement of this claim, wo 
apprehend there will be comparatively little difficulty in settling these claims in future upon 
the principle, of actual account, ju the same manner »& the claim for the period from the 
30th April to the 24th December 1822 has now been stated. 


Ai'M-niux. 
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Lunte. 13° <//? Februam, 1832. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES MACINTOSH, 

IN THE CIIAIK. 


JViUiam M'Cullnch , Esq., called in; and Examined. 

i. WHAT opinion have you formed upon the general nature and character of 
our subskliavy treaties in India, and of their effect upon the good government of 
the respective.territories to which they relate?—The subsidiary system gives the 
British Government u more complete command over the military resources of the 
countries to which it extends, and better security against treacherous, combination 
on the part of Ihe native powers, and popular insurrection on the part of their 
subjects, than probably could hjp obtained by. any other means; it must, however, 
be confessed that these advantages are -purchased at a considerable (some, rnay be 
of opinion) too high a price, I cannot so'well describe the evils incident to the 
system,'as by the following quotation from a letter, addressed by the late Sir Thomas 
Monro to the Marquis of Hastings, dated 12th August 1S17 : There aro many 
w eighty objections to the employment of a subsidiary force. It has^jt natural ten¬ 
dency to render the government of every country in which it exists weak and 
oppressive, to extinguish ail honourable feeling among the higher classes of society, 
and to degrade and impoverish the whole people. The usual remedy of a bad 
government in India is a quiet revolution in the palace, or a violent: one by rebellion 
or foreign conquest.; but the presence of a British lorce cots off every chance of 
remedy, by supporting the prince on the throne ogninst every foreign and domestic 
enemy. It renders him indolent, by teaching him tq trust to strangers for bis secu¬ 
rity, and cruel and trvaricious, by showing him that he. has nothing to fear from*the 
hatred of bis subjects. Whenever the subsidiary system is introduced, tiuless the. 
reigning prince be a mart of great abilities, the country will'soon boar the marks of 
it m decaying villages and decreasing population. This has long been observed in 
the dominions of the Peishwa 'and the Nizam, and is now' beginning to lie seen 
in Mysore. A subsidiary force would l»e a most useful establishment if it could be 
directed solely to the support of onr ascendancy, without nourishing all the vices 
of a bad government: but this seems almost impossible. The only way in which 
this object has ever in any degree been attained, is by the appointment pf a Dewan. 
This measure is no doubt liable to numerous objections, but still it is the only one 
by; which any amends can be marie to the people of the country for the miseries 
brought upon them by the subsidiary force, 111 giving stability to a vicious govern¬ 
ment. The great difficulty is to prevent the prince from counteracting tire Dewun, 
and the resident from meddling too much; but wbcu this is avoided, the Dewan 
may be made a most useful instrument of government. There K however, another 
view under vybich the subsidiary system be ‘considered,. I mean that of its 
inevitable tendency to bring every native state into which it is introduced, sooner 
or later, under the exclusive dominion of the British Government. It has already 
done this completely in the cuse of the Nabob of ihd Carnatic, it has made some 
progress in that of the Peishwa, and the Nizam ; and the whole of the teiritory of 
these princes will unquestionably suiVer the same fate as the Carnatic.” Sir Thomas 
Muttro proceeded in that most ulile and inter sling letter to show, with prophetic 
sagacity, how .this result was likely to be brought about, and to state the grounds 
on which it appeared 10 him “ very questionable whether speh a change, either us 
it regards the natives or ourselves, ought tube desired.'’ To the observations of 
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*tfiat excellent man I only beg leave to add, that the multiplicity of pcfc 

details arising out of the extension of our political relations, has trencheq_ 

ieriously upon the time and attention both of the governments in India and of the 
authorities at home, and have thus tended in no slight degree to divert to foreign 
interests a lurge portion of those cares, which might perhaps have been more pro¬ 
fitably bestowed on improving the administration of our own territories. 

2. Have you any observations of a general nature to add to the answer you have 
given ?—I have only to add, that the policy of introducing a system of that sort, 
and of retracing our steps after it lias heen widely established, are very different 
ouestions. It may be liable, us I think it if, to all the objections already stated ; 
hut if the question be put, what is to be done now, I confess I am unable to give 
an answer. 

3. Do you think it has produced more harm than good?—I think in the coun¬ 
tries where it has been introduced the evil preponderates. In Mysore, while 
Poorneah was at the head of the government, it went on exceedingly well, during 
the minority of the rajah; but since the death of Poorneah, and the rajah has chosen 
to take an active part in his own administration, and, in fact, has been acting 
almost without any minister at all, things have gone on badly. The whole of his 
treasure, amounting to about 70 lacs of pagodas, that Poorneah left in the treasury, 
has been squandered ; and I believe there has been lately an insurrection in the 
Mysore territories. But serious as the evils of the system arc, it appears to mo 
a mutter of ulmost insuperable difficulty to retrace our steps, because this can only 
be done w ith the consent of the other parties to the treaties ; and though some of 
them might not hesitate to give their cousent, yet the mischiefs that would ensue: 
would probably be very great, and might throw toe whole country into confusion. 

4. Would it not in tact be opeuing the treaties of ull those states ?—Yes. If 
there was n question respecting any of them, it would be respecting those with the 
Rajpoot states. I think it would be easier to dissolve the subsidiary connexion 
with those states, and that there would be less danger in doing so than there would 
be in abrogating the treaties with the small states in Central India, for in the latter 
case, I am satisfied those States would fall into great confusion and anarchy,and a new 
predatory powft' might again rise up in the heart of India. On the other hand, 
the Rajpoot states, though they might not improbably quarrel among themselves 
if they were emancipated from British control, have never been considered as be¬ 
longing to the predatory association ; and I have in my memorandum, in reply to 
one of the questions put to me, expressed a doubt whether it was necessary to exact 
the permanent sacrifice of their independence, in order to secure the future tran¬ 
quillity of Central India. 

5. Can you state shortly the changes which have recently taken place in our 
relations with the state of Nagpore?—Under the treaty of 1826 it was stipulated, 
that the lands then reserved for the maintenance of the rajah’s military force shoftld 
continue under British management until the rajah should give satisfactory evidence 
of his ability and disposition properly to administer those territories. Bv a provi¬ 
sional agreement, concluded in 1 829, those territories were delivered over to the 
rajah’s own management, on his agreeing to pay eight Iocs of rupees per annum to 
the British Government; and be was at the same time relieved from the obligation 
of maintaining any force for our use beyond 1,000 horse. The British officers 
who had been appointed to the command of the rajah’s force under the treaty of 
1826, were likewise withdrawn. The subsidy which hb Highness lmd agreed to 
pay, and the expense of the contingent which he had agreed to maintain under the 
trpaty of 1816, were, by the provisional engagement of 1818, commuted for ter¬ 
ritory, and hence we got possession of the districts upon the Nerbudda, yielding 
a revenue of upwards of 20 lacs. 

6. Are you prepared to offer any suggestions by which the disadvantages attend¬ 
ing the present system can he obviated r—No general suggestions. In particular 
cases means may be found for preventing mischief in sometimes increasing and occa¬ 
sionally in relaxing our interference; and upon a judicious choice of the persons 
selected to fill the office of British Resident at Native Courts much will always 
depend. But I cannot offer any suggestions calculated to counteract the general 
tendencies of the system. 

7. What opinion have you formed upon the subject of Sir Thomas Munro’s sug¬ 
gestion, of managingfthe country through a Dcwan?—We have two instances in point, 
the one favourable and the other unfavourable. In the case of Mysore*under Poor¬ 
neah, whom I have before mentioned, things went on very well. In the Nizam's 
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his /expedient has not succeeded so well. In 1808, when Meerallam died, 
Vgood deal of correspondence between the Bengal government and the 
Anwuft wyon the subject of the choice of his successor, und it terminated in a com- 
which the Nizam was allowed the choice of his nominal prime minister, 
and we of the effective minister. The result was, lhatMooneer ul JYIoolk was appointed 
minister by the Nizam, in which capacity, however, he never acted, the whole public 
business of the country having been transacted by Chundoo Loll, the deputy of our se¬ 
lection, and things have certainly not gone on prosperously. The great objection to 
such an arrangement is, that under it you never can know who is really the author of 
the measures adopted. If anything very objectionable occurs, the minister may plead 
that it was done at the recommendation or by the desireof the British resident, to 
■whom it was his duty to defer: the latter, on the other hand, may say that it was 
solely the uct of the minister, and that he had nothing to do with it. There is thus 
a sort of divided tfftd undefined responsibility, which amounts to no responsibility 
at all. To the arrangement in question may be in great measure ascribed the 
enormous debt contracted by the government of Hyderabad, to the house of 
Palmer & Company; the decline of the revenue and the re-accumulation of the 
public debt, after it had been almost wholly paid off; and, I may add, that the 
aristocracy of the country have been completely sacrificed to the personal interests 
of the acting minister. 

8» Do you consider, from what you know upon the subject, that the Nizam’s 
country is a particularly ill-governed country ? — I do not, knqw precisely what has 
been tne result of the measure adopted by Sir Charles Metcalfe, about the year 
1820, when he appointed European officers to assist in forming the revenue settle¬ 
ments, a measure which, though disapproved by the authorities at home, continued 
ill operation until the accession of the present Nizam ; but the last report that 1 road 
respecting the N izatn’s revenues, and the state of the debt, certainly was not favour¬ 
able. 


Javis, 16* die Febriumi , 1832. 


THE RIGHT HON SIR JAMES MACINTOSH, i* the Chair. 


James Mill , Esq., called in; and Examined. 

9. HAVE you prepared for the. Committee an outline of the territories and 
tributaries acquired by us in India since 1813 ?—I have. 

[TAe [Vitnes# delivered in the same*] 

10. How many of the chiefs and princes do you consider in the light of mere 
pensioners, the payment or whose pensions aro stipulated by treaties?-—In this 
statement are included tributaries, and states in alliance, without payment on the 
one sidq.or the other- You may consider all those as distinct from mere state 
pensioners. 

11. Do you consider the first nine articles in the Statement I now show you, of 
our political relations, as being the case of pensioners who may be excluded from 
our present consideration r—Yes. 

• 12. Have the goodness to enumerate the chief subsidiary princes and the pro¬ 
tected states ?—I have in my hand a list which, l believe, contains the answer, and 
which, with permission of the Committee, I shall read. 

Native States, with which Subsidiary Alliances exist. 

Oiide- UolkaFs State. Cochin. 

Nag-porc. Mysore. Pared a. 

Hydrabad. Tiavaocore. Outcli. 
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Native States under the Protection of the British Government, hut wit 
Subsidiary Treaties. 

Siccim. 

The Sikh and Hill States, on the left bank of 
the Sutledj, 

Biekaneer. 

Jesselmece. 

Jyepore. 

Joudpore. 

Oudeypore. 

Rajpoot States - - - - - < 

Serowey. 

Kishengurh. 

Dowlean and Pertaubgurh. 

Doorapoore, 

Banswarra. 


Jaut, and other States on the right bank J J|| lurt I K,re ; 


of the Jumna. 


Boondeia States - 


Ulwar, or Macherry. 
I Kerowlee. 

* 

( Sumpthur. 

Jhansi. 

I Jaloun, 

| Oorcha, or Tehree. 

Dutteah. 

I Rewah. 


States in Malwa - 


States in Guzerat - 


Bhopnul. 

I)har. 

Do was. 
Rntlaum. 

Si lan a. 

Nursinghur. 

Amjhcrra. 

See. &c. &c. 

Pnhlunpore. 

Rahdunpore. 


Loonawara. 

Soonth. 

The States in the Myhee Caunta. 
The Kattywar States. 


f Sattarah. 
Sawunt Warree. 
Oolapore. 
Colabba. 


Burmese Frontier - 


_ f Cachar. 
" p Jyntia., 


States not under British Protection. 

Scindia. 

The Rajah of Dholapore, Baxree and Rajakera (formerly Rana of Gohud). 

Runjeet Sing of Lahore. 

The Ameers of Seind. 

The Rajah of Nepaul. 

13 . Where are the seats of the people called Seiks ?—The principal part of the 
territory they occupy is the Punjaub, or country within the five branches of the 
Indus. Those under British protection are some small communities on the left 
bank of the Sutledj. 

14 . They are a sort, of predatory tribe, are they not?-—They consisted of various 
tribes, of unsettled and predatory habits, until they were combined (as those beyond 
the Sutlej are now), under a chief of great power, who has consolidated them into 
a sort of kingdom, very likely, however, to go to pieces when he dies. Properly 
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jlusj territory may be considered as the only one in India that is not 
^jtetrttallv/Britibh dominion. The Subsidiary and protected states are, in truth, 
^pary4^@uv empire. 

smaller states on the left bank of the Sutledj, which we have taken 
under our protection, are not subject to Runjeet Sing ?—Those smaller states on the 
left bank of the Sutledj solicited our protection, to prevent their being swallowed up 
by Runjeet Sing, We willingly granted them our protection to prevent that chiefs 
coming more close upon our frontier. He has agreed to respect our alliance, to 
confine himself to the north bank of the Sutledj, and not to meddle with those 
states. 

16. Nepaul is the whole length of the northern frontier?—Not the whole, 
though the greater part. It is bounded by Siccim on the east, and by Kemaou, 
ceded to us, and some protected Seik states, in the west. 

17. How would you class Scindia ?—He is nominally independent, but, in truth, 
as dependent as any of the allied states ; for he is perfectly surrounded by our ter¬ 
ritories, direct or allied, and can have no intercourse with any state but our’s. 

18. But he is an independent prince, with whom we have treated, is he not?— 
He neither at present has subsidiary alliance with us, nor do we include him among 
Unprotected states • in that respect he stands alone; while every state by which 
he is surrounded is bound*' not to negociate, except through us 5 by consequence, 
Scindia can negociate with none but us. 

19. Maiwa belonged to Scindia, and Holkar is in the same condition ?—We 
have a subsidiary alliance with liolkar, whose territory is now reduced to an 
inconsiderable extent. The simple mode of considering our position in India, is to 
consider the extent actually pervaded by our power, really and truly under our 
dominion ; that is, whether the subsidiary and protected princes are not entirely 
nominal. The case is this, with respect to .all of them: we take the military 
powers of government entirely into our own bands, allowing them to keep only a 
small, number of troops, to be employed in preserving internal order. Now if 
it is considered what the military power implies; that it is, in truth, the whole 
power, it will he seen that what we do with those protected princes is merely to 
delegate to them the powers of internal administration, which, in such a case in their 
hands, are in truth the powers of oppressing their subjects. This unfortunate in¬ 
termediate state between British government and native, is filled up with nothing 
but abomination. 

20. Does this description apply to Nepaul and Avar—Nepaul and Aya are to 
be classed with foreign states really out of India, with which we have ouly occasional 
intercourse: mid with such our relations are merely of a commercial nature. We 
have agreements of this kind with several of the ruling people in the Persian Gulf, 
and of the maritime states to the eastward, between India and China. In fact we 
have hardly aiiy political relations that deserve attention out of India. We main¬ 
tain indeed a resident at the court of Persia, but with more of reference to European 
than Indian politics. 

21. You have a resident independent of any envoy immediately from this 
country ?—The envoy we maintain at Persia is accredited from the Bengal govern¬ 
ment. Instructions, which do not originate with the Bengal government, are corn- 
manly transmitted to the Bengal government, and forwarded to the envoy, who is 
put in communication with the King’s minister at Constantinople and at St. Peters- 
burgh. 

22. He does not communicate with the supreme government at Calcutta ?—-Yes, 
directly. 

23. And directly here?—When he thinks the emergency requires it; and then 
he corresponds with the secret committee. 

24. Do despatches always go by the way of India?—That is the general rule; 
but there are exceptions when expedition is considered of importance. 

25. Have the French and Dutch foreign possessions in India, or anything but 
factories?—Nothing deserving the name of territory. Some smalt places w r ere 
restored to the French at the general pacification. Pondicherry is something of a 
mercantile station, and they have Mah6, on the Malabar coast, and some other 
places. The Dutch have nothing on the Indian continent. 

26. Have not the Swedes some?—The Swedes never had any. Serampore 
belongs to the Danes, near Calcutta, and has been distinguished as a missionary 
station, most meritoriously employed in promoting the education and instruction of 
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the natives $ they have also Balasore; and they have Tranqutfbar, in! 
territory. 

27. Is there a French factory at Chaudernagore still?—There is. 

28. Singapoor is nothing but a factory of our’s, is it r—It is an island conve ¬ 
niently situated for an emporium, a depot of merchandize in transit ; and is of 
importance in no other light. 

29. Is it fortified ?—1 believe not, nor should I think it required. 

30. Is it valuable as a naval station ?— It is valuable as a port for merchantmen, 
and I believe for that only. 

31. To supply the loss of Batavia or the Dutch settlements?—Batavia was not 
considered an important possession for us ; this was reckoned a more convenient 
station, as in the route of all ships to the eastward. 

32. Has it turned out as good and as useful as was expected ?—It has answered 
the.purposes expected from it. The quantity of tratfic has not been so great as 
ontered into certain sanguine expectations; but all the traffic the state of the 
countries yields has found accommodation there, I believe sufficient. 

33 - You think we should not be much better off if we had Batavia?—It would 
•probably have cost as more than it is worth. 

34. Batavia would have been a Government possession, and Singapoor belongs 
to the Company r—Singapoor belongs to the Company. * 

35. Is the defence, in your opinion, of our dominions more easy from having the 
whole of India, not a part, merely ?—Greatly so. It is not easy to find a great 
empire with so small a frontier to defend as India, when you possess the whole; 
as in three parts it is bounded by the sea, and in the other by mountains, which 
can only be passed at a few places, or through a desert scarcely passable at 

we i 
world. 

3 < 5 . What is your opinion as to the effect of the subsidiary system upon the 
well being of the inhabitants of the countries to which it relates ?—With respect 
to its effect on the people of the couutry, my opinion is very unfavourable. The 
substance of the engagement we make with these princes is this: we take their 
military protection upon ourselves, and the military power of the state into oar 
own hands. Having taken from them the military powers of government, that is, 

. all thh power, we then say to them, We give up to you the whole of the powers 
of civil government, and will not interfere with you in the exercise of them. It is 
well known what the consequences are. In the collection of the revenue, one 
main branch of the, civil administration, they extort to the utmost limits of their 
power, not only impoverishing, but desolating the country. In regard to the other 
great branch of civil government, the administration of justice, there is hardly any 
such thing. There is no regular establishment for the administration of justice in 
any native state of India. Whoever is vested with a pemion of power, great or 
small, hears causes when he pleases, and when he does not please, refuses to hear. 
The. examination of the case is commonly very summary and hasty, and liable to 
lie erroneous, when the examiner is not (what he is generally) appealed to by some¬ 
thing more prevailing than a sense of justice, and then the case is decided accord¬ 
ing to the motive by which he is actuated. It has been found by experience (and 
the same was predicted), that misgovernment under this divided rule does go to its 
utmost extent, far beyond its ordinary limits, even in India. And the causes can¬ 
not but be considered equal to the effect. In the ordinary state of things in India, 
(though under such governments as that of India there was little of anything like 
a regular check,) the princes stood in awe of their subjects. Insurrection against 
oppression was the general practice of the country. The princes knew that when 
mismanagement and oppression went to a certain extent, there would be revolt, 
and that they w ould stand a chance of being tumbled from their throne, and a suc¬ 
cessful leader of the insurgents put in their place. This check i9, by our inter¬ 
ference, totally taken away; tor the people know that any attempt of their’s would 
bo utterly unavailing against our irresistible power, accordingly no such thought 
occurs to them, and they submit to every degree of oppression that befals them. I 
may refer to the instances of Oude, of the Nizam’s country, and that of the Peishwuli 
while he was in the state, of a subsidiary prince. Misgovernment went to its ulti¬ 
mate excess, and there have hardly been such specimens of nmgoveinment as 
exhibited in those countries, Complaint has been frequently made of the effect of 
these subsidiary alliances, in subduing the spirit and relaxing the springs of the 
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those native princes. It appears to me that the subsidiary alliance 
3 away the spirit of sovereignty by degrees from those princes; this is 
rkcrf f^/tbcm, along with the sovereignty, at the first step. It does not remain 
bl£Jdone by degrees. We begiu by taking the military power, and when we 
have takeu that, we have taken all. The princes exercise all the power that is left 
them to exercise, as mere trustees of ours, and unfortunately they are very bad 
trustees* 

37. Then upon the whole, you consider that under the subsidiary system the 
people are worse off than before we interfered at all ?—Yes; and I believe that is 
the natural tendency of such a state of things. 

38. What would be u better state of things ?—There are two other modes; one, 
that of letting them alone altogether, not meddling with them. 

39. Tluit would be reducing it to what it was before?—Yes; and there is the 
other mode: when we have taken really the dominion of the country, to take the 
government of it w holly into our hands ; and iustead of leaving it to be governed 
abominably by the old rulers, to govern it ourselves ns well as we can. 

40. What is your opinion of government through the means of the dewan ?— 
Governing by the dew tui is, in reality (if I correctly take the meaning of the ques¬ 
tion), assuming powers of civil government, but under infinite disadvantages. We 
place a resident, who really is king of the country, whatever injunctions of non¬ 
interference he may act under. As long as the prince, acts in perfect subservience, 
and does what is agreeable to the residents, that is, to the British Government, 
things go on quietly; they are managed without the resident appearing much in the 
administration of affairs; in the detail of the government his presence does not 
become conspicuous, for it goes on quietly, in a manner that is agreeable to him; 
but when anything of a different nature happens, the moment the prince takes a 
course which the British Government thing wrong, then comes clashing and dis¬ 
turbance. The mode of prer enting such collision which has been generally resorted 
to, has been the creating a dewan; that is, forcing the prince to appoint a prime 
minister of our choosing. A dewan, or prime minister, who knows lie depends on 
the support from British power, and would be dismissed the moment that support 
should be withdrawn from him. takes care to conduct business in conformity with 
the inclinations of the British Government. 

41. You consider the dewan as a less effective or more clumsy mode of absolute 
government ?—When you appoint a dewan, you still can interfere only in a very 
imperfect degree for the prevention of misrule. Unless you tnke the collection of 
the revenue into your hands, and appoint your own collectors, with your own people 
to supervise those collectors, you may be perfectly sure the jieople will l>e plundered. 
In bite mauncr, there will be uo justice unless you administer it. All you can 
accomplish through the dewan is, to a certain degree, to prevent the prodigal expen¬ 
diture of the government, improper interference with neighbours, and the violation 
of some of the general and broader lines of good conduct; but you cannot, without 
taking the government entirely into your own hands, know that he docs not over¬ 
charge the people; and you know that you cannot have any security for anything 
like the administration of justice. All this goes on according to the usual plan iu 
uutive states, and although a dewan or minister, who manages in accordance with 
your wishes, endeavours to prevent abuses, the means arc wanting, and it is well 
known that they still goon. 

42. Has it not been rather the disposition of the Indian government lately to 
restore the princes to their sway, to leave them to themselves, than to carry the 
interference further, and extend it ?—The instructions sent from England have been 
very strong against interference, and against extending our relations at all. Both 
tho British Legislature and the East India Company have declared strongly against 
extending our conquests, but every now ami then it has happened that those con¬ 
quests were pressed 011 the Indian rulers by a species of necessity. All onr wars 
cannot perhaps be, with propriety, considered wars of necessity ; but most of those 
by which the territories we possess have been obtained, and out of which our subsi¬ 
diary alliances have grown, have been wars, 1 think, of necessity, and not of choice. 
For example, the wars with Tippoo and the Mahrattas. The conquests actually 
made by these wars, the dominion acquired ami kept, wc have frequently chosen 
not to acknowledge. There being a certain anticipation on the part of the con¬ 
quering government that the avowed conquest, taking, in short, the government of 
the acquired territory, simply and frankly, as wc took all the military power into 
our hands, would raise u storm of indignation in England, where, so long as we 
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only made the conquest, but took care to call it by the wrong name, alTSrS|lJ be 

very well received,--the expedient of subsidiary and protective alliances 

to. The misfortune is, that to elude this species of prejudice in England, we were 

obliged to incur all the evil of the most perfect misgovernmeot in those states in the 

meantime. 

43. Then the spirit of those instructions is diametrically opposed to your opinion 
of what would be the best thing for the happiness of the people ?—In my opinion 
the '.best thing lor the happiness of the people is, that our government should be 
nominally, os well as really, extended over those territories; that our own modes 
of governing should be adopted, and our own people put in the charge of the 
government. 

44. That would lead to the deposing of the native princes, would it not ?—It 
would lead to the making them all Rajahs of Tanjore, with palaces to live in, and 
liberal pensions, both for comfort and dignity, assigned them. 

45. Do you imagine that the influence of the resident is never applied to alle¬ 
viate the sufferiftjjjjjs of the people ?—It is always applied; sometimes more, some¬ 
times less directly, but under infinite disadvantages. Me has no instruments in the 
provinces to let him know what is going on. What he hears is incidentally; he 
may know that the country is oppressed, not prospering; that it is impossible it 
should prosper, and yet find it wholly impossible to use any effectual means to pre¬ 
vent the mischief. Such has been found to be the case in a most remarkable 
degree both in the Vizir’s and Nizam’s territories; and matters were still worse 
under the Peishwu, so long as territory was left to him. 

46. In those cases, where there is no special clause, as in some cases, for larger 
intervention with the internal affairs of the country, the only plausible ground on 
which the resident could put his interference to protect the people from oppression, 
would be, that the oppression might endanger the peace of the country and the 
produce of the revenues which paid our subsidy, and might render our protection 
more difficult to be afforded; do you not think so ?—Yes ; and even on that ground, 
the resident is always restrained by his instructions not to interfere but on occasions 
of the greatest urgency., Upon certain occasions we have considered ourselves 
bound by some of' our treaties to interfere, in order to coerce refractory subjects. 

47. That emergency might chiefly consist in the way in which the oppression of 
subjects of a particular state might endauger the security of government, and; in¬ 
crease the burden upon us in consequence of our alliance ?—In the case of subjects, 
unless the resistance to exaction took the shape of a regular force, so as to threaten 
seriously the efficiency, if not the existence of the government, the resident would 
not think himselF entitled to interfere further than bv bis advice. 

48. Do you imagine the people themselves had rather be under the immediate 
dominion of the Company than that of their own native princes, circumstanced as 
those princes are ?—The question admits of two answers ; one, as regards the class 
of people who have held the powers of government, or might hope again to bold 
them under native princes. They are of course averse to our rule. The mass of 
the people, I believe, care very little by what sort of persons they are governed. 
They hardly think at all about the matter. They think of the present pressure and 
of relief from that pressure; but if they find themselves at peace in their dwellings 
and their fields, and are not burthened by too heavy an annual exaction, they are 
equally contented whether their comfort is under rulers with turbans or hats. 

4p. Then it brings itself to this: whether the immediate government of the 
Company is bettor than the intermediate or virtual government?—Yes; I consider 
the only other choice, that of leaving die entire dominion to the princes themselves, 
as wholly out of the question. I conceive that territories not only grounding our 
own, but actually mixed with them, given up to princes whose great and almost 
sole object of ambition is to maintain a great rabble of irregular troops, more than 
they are able to pay; who arc therefore perpetually hurried on to enterprizes of 
plunder, for the gratification of their predatory bands, are inconsistent with rela¬ 
tions of amity. It would be impossible for us ever to feel in security against 
neighbours of this description, quarrelling with and plundering one another, and 
perpetually tempted, by the riches of our peaceful dominions, to turn their ravages 
upon them, without incurring such an expense for standing defence as would be 
equivalent to that of a perpetual war. The most obvious policy would call upon 
us to make war on those states and subdue them; which, to any power so far 
advanced beyond the native in civilization us the English, is never likely to be 
a matter of difficulty. Such a power, finding its own views of order and regularity 
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tjy^/'oken in upon by neighbours of that description, is not only naturally, 

;omy sort inevitably, induced to go on conquering one state after another, _ 

'as got the whole territory. When you have proceeded to that extent, janmAlill, lisq. 

_ hture seems to have pointed out the most admirable boundary, then you j6 F€bf lg c 

hould stop, and govern what is included as welt us possible. 

50. The seat of the Pmdarees was on the Nerbudda?—Yes; to the south of 
Malwa, whence they carried their incursions in every direction. 

51. What has become of them ? — They were entirely extirpated by Lord 
Hastings; I do not mean that every individual was slaughtered, they were entirely 
broken up, their leaders taken off, and they dispersed. 

52. Had they any place that was their capital at all? — No; the different chiefs 
had forts and smalt territories, granted them chiefly by Sciudia, where the marauders 
collected at a certain part of the year, and then issued out in parties of 500, 600 
or 700 horsemen. 

53. Have we not established our supremacy over all that it is desirable for us to 
obtain ?—I consider that we have nothing now between us and the most desirable 
frontier every where, but the territory of Runjeet Sing. If we were threatened on 
the north-west frontier, for example, by an invasion of the Russians, we should, in 
self-defence, be obliged to take possession of the country to the foot of the hills, as 
we could not leave an intermediate space, in which the enemy might establish 
themselves. 

54. Is bis country in the mountains ?—He occupies the Puojaub, or the country 
within the streams of the Indus. The boundary between him and the Hill States is 
not very definite. 

55. Does the pass through the mountains at Attock open into his dominions ?— 

Attock is in his dominions. 

56. Where is Cashmere? — It is a valley up in the mountains, north of the Pun- 
jaub, and belongs to Runjeet Sing. 

57. You may then almost be considered to say, that India has been conquered 
and administered in spite of instructions from England ?— To a considerable degree 
that is the truth. 

58. What is the meaning of the word Circars, in the term Northern Circars?— 

Circar, means a government. The Northern Gircars are on the eastern coast, south 
of Cuttack, They are five districts, which got that name, probably, from being 
under separate governments. They have always belonged to the Madras pre¬ 
sidency. 

59. Were they administered by the Madras presidency directly, or through the 
medium of the native 1 princes? — By the Madras presidency directly; though in the 
case of some of the hill districts, where the people are wild and unmanageable, 
the owners, a sort of local chiefs, have not been much interfered with in the 
management of their own people. 

60. Do they come under the head of protected states? — We do not consider 
them as states, but aa subjects. The Northern Circars were among the earliest of 
the Madras possessions. 

61. Have you anything further to add on the subject of the subsidiary and pro¬ 
tected states? —I can only repeat my opinion, that their real condition, in respect to 
us, is that of subjugation ; they are part of our dominion, which we manage by no 
means to the advantage either of the people of those states, or to our own advantage. 

And farther, we bear all the expenses of the government pretty nearly, while we 
obtain but a part of the revenues ; and the native rulers, ruling as our delegates, are 
vvastihg the rest, and destroying the resources of the country. 

62. In a financial point of view, thru, a more competent incorporation would be 
profitable ?— Decidedly so. Beside what I have already said, one thing is dear, 
that under an obligation to maintain subsidiary troops within the territories of these 
states, you incur an unnecessary expense. A smaller force, disposed where it 
might act with greatest advantage for general purposes, would be equally efficient 
for general protection. It is still possible that this may be an intermediate state, 
through which is expedient to pass. But what is of chief importance is duly to 
estimate an opinion maintained by persons of high name, whose opinions deserve 

the greatest attention, (among others Sir John Malcolm), the opinion that we ought , 

to endeavour to retain this intermediate state as long as it is possible. From the 
view which I take of the matter, my opinion cannot but be, (of little weight, 
indeed, compared with that of Sir John Malcolm), that the more speedily we get 
out of it the better. 
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63. Do you imagine that the longer it continues the greater will be tl, 
in putting an end to that eventually ?—No, I think that by degrees we aid 

[$; K»q. ing towards it; and one effect of it, pointed out not by those Who, under uT^narne 
X'ttptsfy 1%-ja. Of conservative policy, would preserve the intermediate state as long as possible, is, 
that in the mean time these troublesome.parties, the old military families who for¬ 
merly enjoyed power, and do not willingly give up the" 1 hope of it, are gradually 
worn out, without bringing odium upon us. They would ascribe the cause of their 
declension to ns, if we were to take the government entirely into our oWu hands; 
but when we merely take the military power, and Leave a nominal sovereignty in the 
hands of the old sovereigns, they are equally unemployed and exposed to this decline 
and gradual annihilation, but do not seem to owe their calamities to us. I believe, 
however, that ajgood deal of this supposed advantage is fanciful; for they are not 
so ignorant as not to know that we are the cause of all the change which has taken 
place. 

64. Do you conceive that it will he facilitated, the assumption of the power, by 
its still being allowed to continue some time longer?--! think the facilitation is 
more with respect to English feeling and prejudice than to India. There would be 
very little risk, I think, in putting all the subsidiary and protected powers in the 
state of the Rajah of Tanjore by judicious means; but 1 conceive there would be 
a very great outcry against it iu England, 

65. If you took the whole of the government, you would take the whole of the 
revenues ?—Yes, and grant pensions to the chiefs. 

66. You think the best policy would be always to have that object in view and 
that tendency?—Yes, and to accomplish it according as circumstances would 
allow. 

67. Taking advantage of opportunities as they occur for realizing that system r— - 
Yes,, it is a result to which the nature of things is carrying us ; it is inevitable; 
in the mean time the present state is attended with deplorable consequences; my 
opinion is, that it ought to be as short as you can conveniently make it. 

68. During this suspense the exaction of the revenue is so much greater, and 
we bear the odium of it ?— Yes, certainly so. 

6<j. The means of levying the revenue is perhaps more objectionable than the 
amount ?—Yes, because there is endless fraud and exaction by the subordinate 
people, who. are under little or no control. 

70* Do not the.assignments of the revenue tend particularly to the distress'-of 
the inhabitants?—When they are not managed by our officers. 

7E That is when assignments are made to individual 'natives -.for-debts ?—‘Yes, 
such assignments are invariably found to be a great source of oppression. When a 
needy government, unable to pay its creditors, gives an assignment of the revenues 
of certain territories to its creditor, and permits him to collect the revenue under 
no restraint, he takes whatever he can get; he is not in the least interested in the 
welfare of the ryots, in their being enabled to cultivate their laud next year or not, 
which the, government i?; he carries off the bullocks of the ryot, all his imple¬ 
ments of industry, even his hnserable furniture, and leaves him nothing, 

72. Do you imagine that the native princes, who are in fact under our govern¬ 
ment, attach much importance to the name and dignity of sovereign, or that they 
very much dislike being , reduced ?—Yes, they dislike it. exceedingly;. nothing 4s 
move ridiculous than their attachment to their mock majesty. The pageantry kept 
up at Delhi by the Mogul is an example. He holds his durbar every day, and 
gives pensions to people to come and present uuzzers, morning and evening, as if 
he were on a real throne. 


Mortis, 2-1® die J'ebruani , 1832. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES MACINTOSH, in the Crura. 


Henry Russel, Esq. called in;.and Examined. 

Hcwy Ruud, Esq. 73. HOW long were you Resident at Hydrabad ?—I held the office of resident 

- there 1 o years ; I was there nearly 21 years' altogether. 

2r February 183a. 74. Were you 11 years assistant ?—-No, I was eight years assistant; I was then 

a year and a half at Madras, on a commission for the investigation of the Nabob of 
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..., I was a year anil a half in charge of the residency at Poonah, and 
i held the office of resident at Hydrabad. 

hat opinion have you formed, from your experience and observation of Henry tlussel , Esq. 
Iwnner in which the subsidiary system affects the well-being of the inhabitants jT.jOruary 1832. 
of the countries where it is,established? 1 —One of the most striking effects, perhaps 
the most striking of all, which a close connection with ns, upon the subsidiary 
system, has produced upon the native states that have embraced ir is the condition 
of premature decrepitude into which it inevitably hurries them. Eviery faculty that 
is valuable to a slate, every organ that contributes to its wholesome existence* 
seems to decay under our alliance. From the moment that we engage to protect 
a foreign prince, he ceases to have any inducement to maintain himself. The 
habit of going upon crutches deprives him of the use of his own limbs. Dy taking 
away the occasion, we take away, in the end, all power of exertion. Let a prince 
in this state of tutelage do what he may, his government must progressively decline. 

He has no longer anything to hope from good measures, or to fear from bad; he 
has no longer any inducement to strengthen himself against the hostilities of foreign 
powers, or to conciliate the affection of his own subjects; all community of interest 
or feeling between them is at an end, and having no longer auy occasion for their 
attachment or support, be treats them as if he had none. He exacts, in the shape 
of revenue, not what they ought to pay, but what his own rapacity desires to receive. 

Those, impediments which his people, if left to themselves, would raise against imp,' 
are prevented or removed by the dread of the exercise of our power, and be pro¬ 
ceeds in his course of injustice, violence and extortion, without any fear of resistance 
or rebellion. 1 speak here principally of the Nizam’s government, as that with the 
condition and progress of which 1 am best acquainted; and perhaps it furnishes 
the fairest example that could be chosen, as it is the one-with which our alliance 
has been longest in operation. If the Nizam had not been protected as we were 
bound to protect him, either he >must have abstained from the system of internal- 
misgovernment which lie has pursued, or his subjects would have been driven to 
redress themselves. This system of confederation, which we have hitherto pursued 
with the protected states of India is inevitably progressive in its nature. Every 1 
new alliance that we contract brings us into territorial or political contact with 
other states, which, in their turn, submit to the same system, and fall under the 
same consequences. A state that has once resorted to an alliance with us can no 
longer remain stationary. By degrees our relations become more intimate, the 
habit of relying upon foreign support gradually parulyzes its own faculties, and in the 
end it losc 3 the form as well as the substance of independence. If it is galled by its 
trammels, and makes an effort to shake them off, as the Peishwa did, it only precipi¬ 
tates its own destruction ; if it submits, it declines, by degrees, from one stage of 
weakness to another, until, like the Nizam and the Rajah of Mysore, it expires from 
exhaustion. The choice is between a violent and a lingering death. When once 
we changed the character of our establishments, and relinquished our capacity of 
merchant for that of sovereign, we entered upon a career in which it was difficult to 
check, and impossible to stop ourselves. Our largest and most frequent acqui¬ 
sitions of territory have been made since the declaration of the Legislature in 1784, 
that “ to pursue schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India, arc mea¬ 
sures repugnant to the wish, the honour, and policy of the nation.” Lord Corn¬ 
wallis arrived in India in 1786, with this declaration ringing in his ears, and found 
Sir J. Maepherson engaged in a negociation with the Mahrnttas and the Nizam, 
in which the object of those powers was to inveigle us into a war with Tippoo. 

Lord Cornwallis’s first act was to break off this negociation, under a declaration 
that the...English would engage in none but strictly defensive wars. His second 
act was to propose an alliance to those very powers for a war, of which the result 
produced a large accession to our territory: but this w'as- the fault, not of Lord 
Comwailis, but of the circumstances in which he was placed. Events were no. 
longer under his control ; he was controlled by them ; and the same has been the 
case with almost every one of his - successors. Unless we are arrested fn our pro¬ 
gress by some formidable disaster, the result of our present course must be the 
fallmg to pieces of all the native states, and the acquisition of the whole territory of 
India to ourselves. The collection of the Pindarries, and the wur we were obliged 
to undertake for their dispersion, were another consequence of the relations esta¬ 
blished by us with the principal states of India. Predatory bands have in all ages 
existed , in India, and the name of Pindarry was known, 1 believe, us long ago as 
the time of Aurungzebe ; but organized bodies of such magnitude as those which 
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J’vyore collected before the war of 1817, permanently occupying tracts J| 

Acknowledged as their own, openly treating with the governments in their ju j«|: |j 
[/bourhood, and systematically conducting predatory expeditions, from vtk^ar^er 
. our own territory wa3 latterly not exempt, were unheard of before the extension of 
our power, and while the principal states retained their independence; but as they 
declined in power, and entered successively into more intimate relations with us, 
they no longer required, nor were able to maintain the same military establishments 
as before. Large bodies of cavalry were consequently discharged, both in Hin- 
dostan and in the Deccan; legitimate service was no longer open to them; they 
could not, or would not change their inode of life; and by degrees they congregated 
and established themselves in those districts next the Nerbudda, which were at 
once the most accessible to them, and the most secure from our reach ; the rapidity 
of their increase was promoted by the same causes that had produced their original 
foundation, and by the success with which their early euterprizes were attended. 
They were constantly recruited by parties, or individual horsemen, who fell out of 
employ ; and the regular states, too feeble to resist them, had recourse to the fatal 
policy of buying off their inclusion, in 3 ome cases by payments in money, in others 
by cessions of territory. But this, though a serious, was a temporary evil. Having 
once been encountered with decision, it was extinguished. The source in which 
the Pindarries originated has been stopped; the native states have no longer large 
bodies of cavalry to discharge, and even if they had, there is no louger any secure 
position in which those bodies could assemble and establish themselves. 

76. Can you shortly state to the Committee the progress of subsidiary treaties, 
with the native states ; for instance, what was the first subsidiary treaty with the 
Nizam ? —We had an early treaty, in the nature of a subsidiary engagement, with 
the Nabob of Lucknow, now called the king of Oude. But that was so old in 
point of time, and so distant in respect of place, that it cannot be considered as 
forming a part of w hat may now be considered as our subsidiary system. 

77. That treaty ? — Yes ; that treaty. 

78. When was that treaty made; was it by Lord Clive?—I do not immediately 
recollect. 

79. What was the time of the first treaty with the Nizam ?—Our first treaty 
with the Nizam was made in 1766. By that treaty we engaged, on receiving three 
months’ notice, to afford him military assistance, and he, in consideration of the 
yearly payment of nine, afterwards reduced to seven, lacs of rupees, granted to as 
the tract upon the sea coast, between Ganjum and Masulipatam, called the 
Northern Circars. The next was a treaty of pence in 1768, the Nizam having in 
the interval joined Ilyder Ally in a war aguinst us. By that we agreed to furnish 
the Nizam with two battalions whenever be should require them ; but he never did 
require them. 

80. Their being furnished depended upon a requisition from him?—Yes. 

81. They were both subsidiary treaties ?—They were only for temporary asist- 
anefl, 

82. They were not for keeping up a force?—No, the first treaty that can fairly 
be called a subsidiary treaty, wus that of Paungali, concluded with the Nizam in 
1790, preparatory to Lord Cornwallis’s war. 

83. Was that a subsidiary treaty ?— Yes; but the force furnished by us under 
it was not permanent. It was preparatory to the war with Tippoo; it made the 
Nizam a member of the triple alliance, consisting of himself, the English, and the 
Mahrattas, against Tippoo. The force furnished under that treaty consisted of only 
two battidions. 

84. Did we do it by one general treaty with the three powers, or by separate 
ones ?— By separate treaties. 

85. The Niztim was no party to the treaty with the Mahrattda, nor the Mah¬ 
rattas to that with the Nizam ? — No, not directly. 

86. Was this intended as a permanent arrangement, or merely for that particu¬ 
lar purpose? — It depended upon the pleasure of the parties; it was determinable 
at any time that cither party chose ; and in point of fact, the two battalions were 
dismissed by the Nizam in 1795, in resentment of our refusing to assist him in his 
wur with the Mahrattas; but they were recalled almost immediately afterwards, in 
consequence of the rebellion of his eldest son. 

87. Was the occupation of any part of the territory of the Deccan or of the 
Nizam s dominions, any pai l of thb stipulations of that treaty ?— No; no territorial 
cession was provided for until 1800. 

88. Having 
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lg in view a war with Tippoo, and contemplating a partition of dotni- 
; and there was a partition treaty afterwards. 

that partition treaty after the peace?— It was; in 1792, after the 

90* It was understood, was it not, that there was to be a partition treaty when 
they first went to war?—It was expected, though I think there was no specific 
provision made for the scale of partition. We had then a second subsidiary treaty 
with the Nizam in 1798, preparatory to another war with Tippoo. 

91. That was Lord Wellesley’s Yes; and that was the treaty that made the 
subsidiary force permanent, though it did not provide for any cession of territory 
for the payment of it. The Nizam was still bound to provide a money payment 
for the subsidiary force. The last subsidiary treaty took place in October 1800, 
the year after the fall of Seringapatom. 

92. Did that treaty provide for the cession of territory?— Yes, it did. 

93. With the same Nizam ?— Yes. 

94. Can you tell the Committee what was the outline or plan of that treaty ?— 
The force provided for by that treaty consisted of eight battalions of native infantry, 
of 1,000 men each, and two regiments of native cavalry, of 500 each, with the 
due proportion of artillery, and the Nizam agreed, in commutation of the money 
payment, to cede to us all the territories acquired by him under the two partition 
treaties of 1792, and the other in 1799, after the wars with Tippoo. 

95. In respect to the subsidiary troops, do we levy them in the dominions of 
the princes for whose protection they were intended, or in our own possession ?— 
Generally speaking we levy them in our own possessions, but on one occasion a 
recruiting establishment was formed in the Nizam's country to supply the regi¬ 
ments with troops, but I believe that even the men recruited there were inha¬ 
bitants of our own territories, who came into the Nizam’s country in search of 
service. 

96. The inhabitants of the territory of the native state would not be reckoned 
safe, would they?—No, nor are they the kind of persons we should like to take. 

97. Were those 10,000 men to be stationed in the Nizam’s territories?— Yes, 
permanently; there was a provision made, that in the event of war they should 
all be applicable to the purpose of general hostilities, with the exception of two bat¬ 
talions, which were 10 remain near the person of the Nizam. 

98. Was he to pay them?—He ceded territory, in commutation of the money 
payment; he ceded to us all the territory acquired by him under the treaty of 1792, 
after Lord Cornwallis’s war with Tippoo, and under that of 1799, after Lord 
Wellesley’s war. 

99. We were to maintain them after that cession ?—Yes. 

100. And we were at liberty to increase them if we saw occasion, were we not ? 
—No, 

101. Not in the event of hostilities ?—We might, considering his territories as 
the territories of a friendly power, have* sent troops to act in them ; but we hacji no 
power to increase the subsidiary.force permanently stationed in them. 

102^ Was, then, the first cession of territory in consequence of a subsidiary 
alliance ?— The first, with the exception of the Northern Circars ceded to us 
in 1766. 

103. Was there any subsequent alteration in the provisions of the treaty ?— 
There was one trifling alteration in the composition of the force immediately before 
the war with the Mahrattas, in 1803 ; it was. thought inconvenient to have so 
large a force as the Hyderabad subsidiary force, consisting of natives only; a sepa¬ 
rate arrangement waa therefore entered into with Nizam, by which he agreed to 
receive a regiment of 1,000 Europeans instead of 2,000 sepoys. 

104. There was no other alteration in the federal relations ?—No. 

105. What year did you go to Hydrabad ? — Originally in the year 1800, just 
before the conclusion of the treaty of that year. 

106. You had occasion to see a good deal of the Nizam's country, making excur¬ 
sions of various sorts, going down to Madras, traveiling, and so on? —Yes. 

107. Did you observe any, and if so, what alteration in the state of the inha¬ 
bitants of the country from the beginning of your acquaintance with that province 
to the end of it?—1 should say, that a very material and constant change was 
going on for the worse j the population was becoming more scanty, their poverty 
was increasing, and they were being gradually and progressively reduced to a still 
more and more abject condition of misery. 
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108. Between what years ?—1800 and 1820. 

. I 109. There was a commercial treaty in 1802, that had nothing to do 
sidiary arrangements, was there not?—-Yea; but it was, hardly attended 
practical consequences. 

i 10. To what was the deterioration to which you have alluded to be ascribed ?— 
To the increasing rapacity and misrule of the government. The government was 
originally a bad,government; and the persons composing it were of one religion, 
while the people were of another. I think, a great deal is to be referred to that 
cause. 

111. It was a Mahometan government ?—Yes., with a Hindoo population. 

112. Did it ever occur to you, that any part of that constant degeneracy of 
government arose from its inability to protect ?—A great deal arose in this par¬ 
ticular instance from the personal character of the old Nizam, and of his minister, 
Azim-ool-Omrah, a man who was in absolute power for many years; they were 
both very weak, very extravagant, and very rapacious men. 

113. After making all allowance for personal character, do you consider the 
subsidiary relation itself as having a tendency to produce that?—I have no doubt 
it gave efficacy to all the bad features of that character. 

114. Were you for some time, resident at Poonah? — -Yes, a year and a half, 

115. At that time fhe Peishwa was a subsidiary ally ?—Yes, 

116. In the space of time between 1800 and 1820, what sort of change did 
you happen to observe in the ceded territories?—I never had an opportunity of 
seeing the ceded territories. I have no doubt the progress that had taken place 
there had been precisely the reverse of what I have mentioned ; having been trans¬ 
ferred to our government, they were reviving in much the same ratio in which the 
rest of the Nizam's territories were declining. I have always understood they were 
progressively improving. Our own territories are better governed than those of the 
native states in close alliance with us, but not so well governed as the territories of 
those native powers which have retained any considerable portion of their original 
independence. There was a great, difference between the character of the Peishwa \s 
government, under the influence of our subsidiary alliance, when I saw it, from 
what I noticed in that of the Nizam. The alliance with the Peishwa was of 
more recent origin, and his government was in a much more vigorous state. And 
that I take to have been one of the causes of his breaking out as he did; he relied 
on his own people and on his own vigour, His government had not been weakened 
and humbled like the Nizam’s ; he could not brook the weight of our control, and 
he fell in the effort to cast it off, 

117. Was he a Hindoo ?—Yes, aMahratta, as well as his people. 

,n8. You think upon the whole, that the marks of the vigour of his govern¬ 
ment were discernible in the better condition of the people ?—Remarkably so ; his 
people were contented, and had great reason to be so. 

119. Is there the same importance attached to caste that there was?—Among 
the Hindoos as much as ever. 

120. Would they not dislike being governed by princes of inferior caste ? —Yes ;• 
they look down with great disgust upon their own lowest castes. 

121. Had we ever a Subsidiary treaty with the king of Tunjore ?—Yes, I think 
we had. 

122. Is the natural course of a subsidiary treaty that it will end in the complete , 
dependence of the state in time ?—Yes, inevitably. 

123. Lord Wellesley was the first who begun that subsidiary system, was he 
not?— Yes, that system in the shape and to the extent in which it is now contem¬ 
plated by the Committee. 

124. Were you at Poonah before or since the termination of the Peishw.fs go¬ 
vernment?—Before the war with him. 

12.5. You have no knowledge of the actual state of it?—No ; I left India shortly 
after the war which placed his territories in our possession. 

126. You do not know anything particularly of the Nagpore country ?—I appre¬ 
hend it was better governed than the Nizam’s, but not so well as that of the Peislnva; 
and in point of condition, it occupied perhaps an intermediate place between the 
two. 

127. Our first connection with the Peishwa begun when he was under a regency ? 
—No; we had in early times a close connection with his father Ragobab, but not 
of a permanent nature; we espoused his interests when he was opposed by the 

other 
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of the Mahratta confederation; but we had no connection with 
l Peishwa. 

was an infant when lie came to authority?—Not when our first treaty 
■as-concluded with him ; we hud no treaty with him till that of Hussein, concluded 
in 1802. An attempt was made by Lord Wellesley to induce him to join the 
alliance with the Company and the Nizam against Tippoo in 1798, but he refused. 
After the concjuest of Mysore a considerable portion of territory was reserved, and 
offered to the Peishwa as a gift, 011 condition of his becoming a member of the 
subsidiary alliance, but he persisted in his refusal. 

129. You mean of the triple alliance?—Nb; the triple alliance was that of 
1790. 

130. Was not territory offered to Holkar, which lie refused r—No. 

131. Were not treaties made with Scindia and Holkar before the war of 1790 ? 
—No, not on that occasion. I believe that Scindia and Holkar joined as dependents 
of the Peishwa, but not os independent powers. 

132. We have treated with them as independent powers?—Yes, we did long 
anterior to that, though the treaty ofSahley in 1782 was rather negotiated through 
Scindia than concluded with him. By our treaty with the Peishwa in 1817, tne 
Mahratta confederacy was “ dissolved in form and substance.” Since that time, 
therefore, Scindia, Holkar, the Rajah of Berar, the Guickwar, and the other smaller 
Mahratta princes ha\e been nominally as well as really independent. Our first 
subsidiary treaty with the Peishwa took place in 1802 : he was dethroned or abdi¬ 
cated, whichever it may be called, in 1818; he therefore survived his alliance 
with us only 16 years. 

133. You say, in your answers to the written questions proposed to you, that the 
only danger we have to apprehend is from a well-concerted conspiracy, or a rebel¬ 
lion of our own army ; do you mean a conspiracy among the immediate subjects of 
the Company, or among the native princes under our control?—Among our own 
subjects. The greatest danger is from our native army; and the next, and perhaps 
the only other, is from our own subjects. I do not apprehend tliat there is any 
danger from a conspiracy of the native princes ; they might, concur in it, and render 
assistance, but the greatest source of danger appears to me to be in our native 
army, and there, I think, there is very considerable danger. 

134. Immediate danger?—It might occur at any time; particularly if among 
the native officers a man of considerable talent were to arise, and to acquire influence, 
as such a man might, over the sepoys. 

135. You do not think there is any foundation now for such an apprehension ?— 
No; I think the. occurrence of the danger would be sudden; if there were time to 
discern its approach, I think it might be averted. In 1806 we had a formidable 
and an extensive insurrection among our native troops. 

136. That arose from a particular cause ?—It is doubtful what the real cause 
was. Those generally assigned lay upon the surface. The efficient causes, I believe, 
lay deeper. 

137. You do not apprehend there is any settled disaffection?—Certainly not. 

138. But you think there is a constant indefinite danger belonging to our position 
i,n India?—The magaziue is charged, though at present there is no spark likely to 
be applied to it. The danger most to be apprehended is the appearance of any 
person of considerable talents and ambition among the native officers, whose situa¬ 
tion would enable him to take advantage of any accidental disaffection among the 
sepoys. I have no doubt that many of those individual native officers having got 
ull that they can get, are very much discontented. 

139. Would a Hindoo he readily received into Mahometan society if lie aban¬ 
doned his religion ?—Yes j they do not look upon an apostate with the abhorrence 
that we do. The Mahometans receive converts readily. The Hindoos, as they 
do not admit proselytes, look with great indifference on the followers of other 
religions. 

140. Do you conceive that employing a great number of natives in civil e»d 
military stations of trust would he attended with danger, or would be an improve¬ 
ment?—The process of introducing them would necessarily be one of time and 
considerable difficulty ; but the result would be very beneficial. The great mischief 
of our internal government in India has been, the abolition of the respectable 
class of natives; it has occasioned the utter extinction of that class., 

141. You think it could not be done immediately r—It must be a work of both 
time and difficulty. 
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142. And of some danger?—Yes, of course; all very great changes^ 
some degree of danger. I think, however, that it might be accomplished 
any serious danger; and it is a measure of such eminent importance, that ram - 
satistied it ought to be attempted. 

143. The effect of it would be, raising natives to become conspicuous among 
their countrymen, so lar setting them forward to do mischief ?•—We should hardly 
increase their power of doing mischief, and we should very much diminish their 
inducement. By affording them, what we do not afford them now, respectable 
employment, and placing them in a creditable condition of life, we should do more 
than we could effect in any other way to reconcile them to our government- At 
present they cannot but be dissatisfied with it, not as a foreign government only, 
but as a government in which they have no stake, anti which holds out to them no 
objects of hope or expectation. I take the reign of Akber, who was contemporary 
with our Elizabeth, to have l>een that under which India was the best governed. 
We have no reason to suppose that it had ever been so well governed before, and 
we know that it has never been so well governed since. The instruments that 
were principally chosen by him were not of his own race and religion, but Hindoos, 
the natives of the country; and the result justified bis choice. 


Mortis , 6° die Martiiy 1832 . 


THE HON. CHARLES WATKINS WILLIAMS WYNN, ih the Chair. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Barnwall, called in; and Examined. 

144. HOW many years have you been in the service of tire Company ?—Thirty 
years. 

145. During that time what diplomatic situation have you held?—During the 
last 10 years I have held the situation of Political Agent in Kattlawar. 

14b. During that time had you many opportunities of witnessing the effect of 
the subsidiary system upon the native powers r—As far as our Subsidiary treaty with 
the State of Beroda, I had an opportunity of witnessing its effects. 

147. What power was the subsidiary in the service of?—The Guickwar, one of 
the Mahratta powers, with whom we entered into a treaty in the year 1802. 

148. For what period can you speak to what has been the effect of that arrange¬ 
ment on the internal state of the country?—From the period of our treaty with the 
Guickwar until the year 1820, during which the natural defects and condition of 
the prince caused the government to be controlled under the advice and aid of 
the resident. 

149. Do you mean the whole internal government?—A minister and a regency 
conducted all the details of the Beroda government, subject to the advice of the 
resident, who superintended their proceedings, reporting every tiling that took 
placc to his own government for their approbation and information; the effect of 
this control was very favourable. In 1802, at the period of our first connection, 
this government had been nearly subverted by the Arab soldiery, and by disputes 
that existed between the different members of the Guickwar family; it also was so 
oppressed by pecuniary embarrassments as to be in a state of bankruptcy. Through 
our interference money was advanced and loans were raised by mortgaging, or 
rendering (under our bhanderry) the revenues of the State liable for the sums 
advanced : the etfect of our control and arrangements up to the year 181S, cleared 
nearly all the old debt of the State, and raised it from a condition of anarchy and 
bankruptcy to one of comparative prosperity and tranquillity. 

150. You were in Goojeraut as late as a year ago?—I was, 18 months ago. 

151. Can you state in what state the country now is with respect to its revenue ? 
—A depreciation in the value of agricultural produce had taken place, and the 
revenues had decreased. The eastern districts of Goojeraut arc very rich and 
fruitful, especially those under the direct rule of the British Government. 

152. Part of the country lias been ceded to us, we understand?— \Yc have 
a great number of districts in the Goojeraut, others came under us by the conquest 
of the Peishwa’s dominions. 
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bat is that depreciation arising from?—Agricultural produce being 
and not being saleable at the former prices. 

hat is the cause?—The changed state of India ; it was formerly greatly 
and it is now in a state of internal peace; this prevents the employment 
of numbers of men, as well as all extra demands; from this cause a larger part 
of the population have become agricultural, and the supply of grain, which is the 
principal produce, so far exceeds the consumption, that there is a glut which causes 
a depreciation in the value of the produce. 

155. I should have thought, as the country was less disturbed, that would have 
been counterbalanced ?—This has not been the case in India. During the disturbed 
state of that country, larger establishments were maintained; these were consumers 
Of the produce of the soil; they have now become its cultivators for a subsistence. 
There is therefore now a great deal of increased tranquillity, but a less demand. 

156. You say the cultivation of the country is improved, and tranquillity 
increased ?—Tranquillity has generally increased, but the profits of the fanner is 
reduced, and therefore a remission of his revenue has become requisite. 

157. Are the native powers in general consenting to a remission of the revenues 
in consequence of the fall in the prices of agricultural produce?—I can only speak 
witb respect to Goojeraut, the part that I was employed in : I do not think that 
they have made any remission to the degree that they ought to have done, but 
they have been obliged to make some remissions, because if they had not, their 
ryots would seek shelter in the Company’s districts; their vicinity affords to the 
ryots of the native States a place of refuge, and this asylum, which they can always 
obtain, tends materially to lessen .the power that the native governments would 
otherwise possess of oppressing with impunity their ryots by over exactions. 

1 58. Are you of opinion that that counterbalances the increased power which 
lie has of collecting the revenue by the service of a more efficient force, which is 
subsidiary to it ?—In a degree it does so, the force within the Guickwar possessions 
affords increased security to the subjects of it, while it also gives increased power 
to the ruler of the State. 

159. What I mean to say is this, does the increased power which that subsidiary 
force gives it, is it counterbalanced by the facility winch the vicinity of the Com¬ 
pany’s territory affords them of transferring their residence there, and of migrating 
from the State?—How far it operates in doing so it is very difficult to specify. 

160. Previous to the employment of the subsidiary troops for collecting the 
revenue, is it necessary for the Guickwar to obtain the approbation of the 
resident ?—Certainly, he cannot employ any part of the troops unless the resident 
concurs in the justice of the way in which they are employed; he is not entitled 
to the aid of the force unless to obtain a just object 

161. Have the force been employed for collecting the revenue?—Never; the 
Guickwar, by mismanagement, might excite a disturbance that would make it 
necessary to employ the forces to put it down, and to preserve the general peace 
of Goojeraut; we cannot deprive the Guickwar of the aid he is entitled to by 
treaty, but we have a right, which would be rigidly maintained, of not allowing our 
aid to be used for unjust purposes. 

162. The only security then appears to be in the conduct of the prince ?—While 
we have no control over his government it is so; and it is the most difficult thing to 
suggest an effectual check against our protection being abused. So long as the 
resident bad a control sufficient to influence the government, our protection could 
not have been made use of to a bad object; this control ceased with the life of 
the late prince, whose natural defects caused it; the succession of the present prince 
was accompanied by his assumption of the management of his own government, 
and Our influence being limited to the fulfilment of our bhanderry contracts to 
bankers and other individuals. 

163. Since what time is that?—Since 1820. I beg leave to refer the Committee 
to the Minute of Mn Elphinstone, dated in April 1S20; it will supply all the 
particulars that rendered it necessary for us to retire from a greater interference. 
Sir John Malcolm’s Minute of the 1st March 1828, and his further Minute and 
his Jourual of his proceedings at the Court of Beroda in January 1830, will furnish 
the Committee with a detail of all transactions with this State up to the latest 
period. 

164* Is Sir John Malcolm’s Minute published in his book?—No. There is 
a letter also of the 7th January 1820, from the Bombay government to the supreme 
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>yemment of Bengal, in which they take a full review of : the naturo 

eroda relations, which would be also a useful paper to refer to. 

16,5. Are you prepared, to suggest any effectual checkvunder the subsidiary 
system short of assuming the entire direction of the native forces ?—I cannot 
suggest any plan. I believe experience has shown the impracticability of carrying on 
interference, with benefit to the people or the ruler, unless the prince will be entirely 
controled by our advice ; this is a species of management few' independent princes 
will ever be reconciled to. Our political relations with Oudc are similar to those at 
Beroda, and I believe all attempts to induce the king of Oude to make arrange¬ 
ments lor an. improved system of internal government has proved ineffectual, in 
consequence of the Prince being decidedly opposed to any degree of control that 
is calculated to lessen his patronage, or to limit his profits of management. 

166. In point of fact, previous to the year 1820 our resident was himself the 
acting governor ?—The ruling priape being, from bis natural defects, unable 
to conduct the details of his government, they were managed by a minister and 
a regency, who acted under the advice of the resident, and the State was relieved 
from a great debt it had incurred. U nder this control, by this period, could a similar 
system have been continued, it is probable the old as well as the new debt would 
have been paid off; hut the result is now very different, as, after we withdrew from 
interference, the prince has not paid the loan contractors, but put the revenue in his- 
private coffers. 

167. Is not that very general in consequence of the interference, the prince 
having a private coffer of his own, independent of his public treasury ?—In the 
Mahratta State it is frequently the case ; I believe no State in India has derived so 
much benefit, both as affecting the government and the people, as the Guickwar 
State, from our interference. Soon after the prince was left his own master his 
government fell into disorder, and his avarice involved it in great pecuniary em¬ 
barrassments. 

168. Is that from profusion or avarice?—In this instance avarice impelled him 
to violate our guarantee. That offence would justify, according to usage, any degree 
of severity or penalty that government might have thought proper to inflict, as the 
State failed to fulfil its obligations to the bankers who had advanced loans on the 
faith of our bhamlerry. This is a contract by which our government comes under an 
obligation to fulfil a. mortgage on the annual revenues. The; prince pledges a. 
certain portion of the receipts of the government, or the revenues of particular dis¬ 
tricts, to pay it; we are bound, as the bhanderry, to use all the power we possess, if 
such becomes necessary, to enforce the fulfilment of this contract: we might con¬ 
fiscate. It differs from a guarantee so far, as if we had been guarantee, a pecuniary 
responsibility would attach to us, but a bhanderry obligation is limited to the 
enforcement only of the. contract. 

169. It seems to be the disposition of these princes rather to amass treasure than 
to waste.it Their object is to accumulate private treasure and hoard it. 

170. Do they lead a jolly life ?—The present prince is hot of a disposition to 
do so, or to spend money, as he is very parsimonious. 

171. Is their object in amassing this treasure to provide for their family ?— No, 
the treasure of this prince would be the property of his successor at bis death: 
his family are provided for by the State. 

172. It seems now to be more the continuance of inveterate habit than anything 
else?— The habits of all the Mahratta princes lead them to desitfe to accumulate 
treasure, as the possession of it gives them weight and consideration. 

1 73. Can you inform the Committee whether it is a usual clause in the treaties with 
these princes to give a bhanderry for the public?—No clause in our treaties mention 
it; the practice we found to exist oh forming a connection with the Beroda State: 
this custom was general throughout the Goojeraut., and shows the mistrust of the 
people with respect to their government. In every contract between the prince and 
his subjects mistrust was so great that security w as essential to produce confidence 
from those possessing sufficient power: the Arab zemindars were selected to be the 
security to every contract for money lent and the engagements of government, and 
we were obliged, as a condition for obtaining quiet possession of the fort of Beroda, 
to substitute our bhanderry in the room of that of the Arabs, which we removed. 

174. Who stipulated for that? — Government; It is a point of honour with the 
Atabs not to withdraw unless replaced by a new security ; their character is con¬ 
cerned in the observance of this rule; the native governments in Goojeraut all. 

observed 
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cef rftis system for enforcing claim?; in fact it was the only way in which all 
^rimts were entered into and .fulfilled. 

__ For what time and in whaf part of India were you employed ?—In the 
province of Goojermit. 

176. In what department were you employed?—In the Revenue department for 
about i 2 years, in tfap Political for nine years. 

? 77. You were employed in the collection of the revenues for the districts ceded 
for subsidy by the Guickwar ?—I was. 

178. Will you mention the comparative state of the ceded districts coutpaicd 
with the districts under the direct sovereignty of the Guickwar?—The Company's 
districts are in a better condition, and both person and property arc more secure. 

179. The revenue of the Guickwar is in a most involved state ?—It is embarrassed 
from the misconduct of the present sovereign. 

180. W hat is the revenue of the Ceded Districts now, arc they in arrenr ?—It is 
impossible for me to state the arrears. The provinces under our direct rule in Gooje- 
faut yield about 38 lacs of rupees of revenue, but within that sum are included 
provinces that we have acquired by conquest from the late Peishwa. 

18?. Have the revenues of the Goojeraut districts falleu off since they have 
been in our possession ?—No, they have rather increased by increase of cultivation, 
and by the increase of population ; the rates of revenue I believe have not lieeri 
increased. 

182. Have they been diminished?—The revenues have been diminished, and 
are diminishing with the price of produce; our system was not to increase but 
from new cultivation. 

183. Is the general cultivation of the Coded Provinces superior or inferior to 

that of the provinces in the direct dominion of the Guickwar?—Both are remark¬ 
ably well cultivated. * 

184. T)o' you say there is any difference between them?—1 think there is 
a greater increase of cultivation in the Company’s provinces than in the Guickwar. 

18,7. You consider the profits of cultivation to have diminished since the war, in 
what proportion?—I do; from the depreciated value of product . it is felt parti¬ 
cularly by those who have a fixed property, and who pay a fixed rent; their produce 
of course yields u less profit than it formerly did. 

186. I think you said the value of the land in cultivation generally was decreased 
since the war in the proportion of about one-third, if I understood you?—Cotton 
Had fallen in price, and so had grain ; the market prices would be the best criterion 
for ascertaining to what extent; I cannot exactly state the degree, from memory* 
that they have fallen in tlvc market. 

187. You can only state that there is a considerable decrease?—Yes, a consi¬ 
derable decrease in the revenues, and a fall in the prices of produce. 


Martis, 17 ” die Marti/, 1832 . 


HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, ESQ., in the Chair. 


Colonel Munro , called in ; and Examined. 

188. IN vvhat part of India were you?—In the Madras establishment. 

189. Only at Madras ?—Yes. 

1Q0. In what situation were yon?—I was Resident at Travaucore and Cochin 
for about 10 years. 

191. What opinion have you formed of the general nature and character of our 
subsidiary treaties in India and their effect on the good government in the respec¬ 
tive territories to which they relate?—I may state that our subsidiary alliances 
appear to me eminently calculated to strengthen our military and political power in 
India, liow far they may be conducive tn the internal good government of the 
several states with which we are connected must depend entirely on the use we 
make of bur influence over the administration of those stales. 

i' 9 ' 2 . Are you aware of anv states in which it was usefully exercised for the hap¬ 
piness of the inhabitants of the country ?—Yes; in Mysore, while the late Sir Carry 
Close and Mr. Webb were residents, it promoted the prosperity and happiness of 
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the country ; and In Travancore, when I was resident, several measures were 
at my suggestion for the amelioration of the condition of the people. 

193. Were there any particular features in the possession of the resident wjtli 
regard to these countries r—In Mysore there was a very able duan, who acted under 
the superintendence of the residents. In Travancore I was obliged to take direct 
charge of the administration of all the branches of the government and to act myself 
as duan, in consequence of the great difficulties and embarrassments in which all 
the departments of the state were involved. 

194. Was that by native mismanagement?—By native mismanagement. 

195. Previous to any subsidiary alliance?—Both previously and after it The 
country had declared war against the British Government, and it was soon after the 
conclusion of peace that I was appointed resident. But no description can exhibit 
an adequate idea of the oppressive character of the native government of Travan¬ 
core, and of the great embarrassments under which every part of the administration 
laboured. 

196. You found great fiscal exaction and mal-administration of justice?—There 
was no administration of justice whatever; the rajah was absolute i the duan 
exercised in the most despotic manner all the powers of the government. There 
was a chain of officers, from the duan to the meanest inhabitant, exercising also all 
the powers of government, judicial, revenue and military; bribery and extortion 
prevailed in all parts; every officer of the government had authority to impose 
fines on the people at his pleasure; the property of the inhabitants was considered 
to belong to the rajah on their death, and was only redeemed by very oppressive 
fines. 

197. Were you authorized by treaty to take upon yourself that direct interference ? 
— -The treaty authorized the general interference of the British Government; but 
I assumed the charge of the administration at the express request of the rajah, with 
the authority of the British Government. 

198. In short, it was completely voluntary on the part of the rajah?—It was at 
the earnest request of the rajah. 

199. With the concurrence of his subjects?—They were never consulted. 

200. Have the kindness to state the changes that were introduced in consequence 

of your suggestions ?—Many most oppressive monopolies and imposts were abo¬ 
lished, improved arrangements were adopted in the collection of the. revenue, 
the powers of the public servants were limited and defined, a system for the admi¬ 
nistration of justice was introduced under their own laws, and all the debts of the 
state were paid off. <v 

201. You made an attempt to introduce the Hindoo law?—That is the law of 
the country; no other law has ever been admitted. 

202. You introduced that because there was no law-at all before ?—Only the 
arbitrary will of the servants of government; practically there was no law whatever, 
although the Hindoo law is the law of the state. 

203. With what success was this measure attended?—In general the results were 
extremely satisfactory, and the administration, after these objects were effected, was 
delivered over to a native duan. 

204. Then subsequently did it go on well ?—While the influence of the resident 
was employed in guiding the administration of affairs, it did go on well; but I have 
understood that latterly that influence has been very much withdrawn, and that 
affairs have relapsed into their former state of misrule and disorder, 

205. And that the condition of the inhabitants is much less happy than it was? 
—I have understood so. 

206. How lorig had you the charge of the situation?—-About three years. 

207. Betwee’ the years 1809 and 1812?—About the year 1811. I was ap¬ 
pointed in 1810 ; I took charge in 1811; flora 1811 to 11814. 

208. What was the nature of their relations with this country?—It was con¬ 
nected by a subsidiary alliance, authorizing the British Government to interfere for 
the good of the people, 

209. To an indefinite extent?—The degree of interference was not specified. 

210. That was the treaty of 179,5 ?—There were two treaties ; the last was nego¬ 
tiated by Colonel now General Macaulay: I believe it was in 1805 that the last 
subsidiary treaty was made. 

211. Those treaties authorized our almost indefinite interference?—They autho¬ 
rized our interference, without stating or imposing any limits to the exercise of it. 

212. Was this treaty accompanied by any stipulation of military protection?— 

Yes; 
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\ i/wis a subsidiary treaty, by which a military force was to be maintained for 
irOtccpon of Trava ncore. 

^jAndin the country ?—The government, to the best of my recollection, re- 
«rto itself the power to employ part of the force in the Company’s territories, 
if it should bo: neccssojry. 

514, This force was there while you were there?—Yes, it was; I have under- 
stood it has been since withdrawn by Mr. Lusbington’s government, but that the 
subsidy has been continued. 

21. r ,. There was a subsidy as well as protection ?—Yes, to pay the troops. 

2ib. ,,Was not the subsidy converted into a cc3sion of territory latterly ? -There 
was no cession of territory. 

217. It was hard cash, in short?—Yes, and is now paid, since the removal of the 
troops. 

218. You know that of your own knowledge ?—I have understood so, it is only 
from information. 

219. Have you reason to suppose the natives viewed your interference with satis¬ 
faction, when you took upon yourself the administration of the government?■—I have 
every reason to believe they did; it relieved them from a most oppressive system of 
government. 

220. What opinion have you formed on the subject suggested a good deal by 
Sir Thomas Munro, of employing a dtiun in the management of a country?—A 
dban must necessarily be employed if the states preserve any appearance of inde¬ 
pendent government; while they retain the appearance of independent government 
the British influence must be exercised through a duan. 

221. Will the country be better managed indirectly through a duan, or directly 
by a resident?—While the native states retain possession of the government of their 
territories it would be highly inexpedient that the resident should take charge of 
the administration ; it is only in a case of great exigency that it would be necessary 
for the resident to assume the direct management of affairs. 

1222. Do you think a country is more happily and better governed indirectly 
through the duan, or directly by the resident?—It must depend on the character 
and capacity of the duan ; I suppose there would be a greater security for good 
government in the integrity and ability of a British resident; but that measure 
could bo.pmployed only in a case of great extremity; its permanent adoption would 
excite extreme jealousy, and involve, in fact, the subversion of the independence of 
a state. 

223. Have you reason to believe that since the resident has exercised a less 
direct interference, the affairs of government have relapsed into disorder ?—I have 
been informed so. 

224. Do you recollect the amount of the subsidy?—It is eight lacs of rupees 
a year, aod it is now drawn from the country without any return, as the subsidiary 
force has been removed. 

225. Of course it is on the understanding that the troops shall be forthcoming 
in case of necessity ?—Yes ; but if no subsidiary treaty existed, we should find it 
necessary, from a regard to our own interests, to protect that country, both against 
foreign invasion and internal anarchy. 

22b. You seem to be of opinion that it would be more for the happiness of the 
natives to continue the subsidiary system than to retrace our steps ?—We cannot 
abandon the subsidjpry system without endangering our own security; and I con¬ 
sider that the employment of the resident’s influence over the management of the 
affairs of the states connected with us bv subsidiary treaties, (I understand, of 
course, when that influence is exercised with judgment and ability,) will not only be 
conducive to the happiness of the inhabitants of those states, but will in general tie 
necessary to prevent oppression and injustice on the part of their governments. 

227. What was the tenure of laud in this country ; did the zemindary system 
prevail ?—The tenures are very various ; a ryotwar system prevails, in which the 
most absolute property in the soil is recognised. 

228. Were you resident at any other place?—No. 

229- Have you any observations of a general nature to make, in addition to 
what you have given, to throw a light on the subsidiary system?—It appears to 
me that the subsidiary system is calculated to occasion misgovernment and op¬ 
pression of the inhabitants, unless it is corrected by the influence of the British 
resident. 

230. Then you think the disadvantage attending the subsidiary system can only 
• c 3 ' be 
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obviated by the personal character of the resident ?—By the abilities ail 
rity of the resident 

231. Do you conceive in general the powers of the resident arc too much .re¬ 

stricted by the nature of the subsidiary system?— He generally acts under the in¬ 
structions of his government, which vary according to circumstances ; but a dispo¬ 
sition has been manifested to abstain from interferences in the internal affairs of the 
allied states. „ 

232. Without reference to such treaties ? — Always with reference to the 
treaties* 

233. The residents are in constant communication with the government?— In 
constant communication ; they report all their proceedings ,to government, and act 
under its directions. 

234. There are no stated times of communication? — No. 

S35. What sort of intervals did you usually have?—It depends entirely on cir¬ 
cumstances ; a week or a fortnight, perhaps only a day. 

236. What was the longest time you were ever without?— Usually 10 days or 
a fortnight, seldom more. 

237. Had you never to wait for answers ?—Yes ; occasionally there was a delay 
in receiving answers. 

238. Were you ever inconvenienced by the delay ? —I cannot say that I was ; 
points of urgency were answered with expedition. 

239. There were no points in which it was necessary to refer borne : they did not 

frequently occur ? —No, they did not. , 

240. But sometimes?— They might occasionally have occurred. The govern¬ 
ment took on itself to decide on matters relating to the local government that re¬ 
quired immediate execution.. 

241. The other place at which you were rcsident*was Cochin? — Yes. 

242. What were the particular circumstances of that?—Very much resembling 
those in which Travancorc was placed. I was obliged to take charge of the inter-* 
nal administration of Cochin also. 

243. That had been in a state of maladministration?— Yes,, in great confusion ; 
and it had a very heavy debt to pay to the Company, occasioned by the expenses 
of the war in which it had been engaged against the British Government. 

244. Did not a considerable pari, of the debt originate in a pepper contract ? —- 
No, the greater part of it was occasioned by arrears of subsidy, and by the expenses 
of the ^war, which those countries had to pay to the English Government. The 
contract for pepper expired before I arrived in Travancorc. 

■243. The subsidy was paid in money r—Entirely in money. 

246. At Cochin, likewise, you found almost the non-existence of justice ?--The 
same general description will npply to Cochin as to Travancore. 

* 247. And in the same way it v. as revised and improved while you were there ?— 
Yes, the same remedies were employed, with similar results. 

248. What proportion did the subsidy bear to the whole revenue of the country ? 
— A very great proportion. I frequently applied for a reduction of the subsidy to 
the British Government, but without effect. 

249. Do you conceive, in consequence of the extent of that subsidy, the country 
was impoverished so as to interfere with its produce ?— Of course, greatly so. The 
revenues of the country scarcely amounted to seven lacs of rupees, and the subsidy 
was three lacs and a half. The removal of so great a quantity of specie from the 
country must operate injuriously to its prosperity. 

250. What were the amount of the revenues in Travancore? — Twenty-eight lacs 
of rupees when I took the charge of it; they were raised to 34 lacs when I delivered 
back the charge of the government to a native duan. 

2,51. In the Company’s territories, your idea is that too great a revenue was 
exacted?—Yes. In the same way I may state, that the drain of treasure from the 
Company’s territories, without any adequate return from a balance of trade, must, 
in the course of time, produce very injurious effects to their prosperity. 

252. You stated that the subsidy was heavy With regard to Cochiu ; do you con¬ 
sider it heavy with regard to Travancore?— -Not iu so great a degree as at Cochin, 
where it amounted to hulf of the revenue of the country. It was not much greater 
nt Travancore than was necessary to provide a sufficient subsidiary force in defence, 
of the country. 

2.53. In Travancore and Cochin the only use of a subsidiary force is to protect 
it from external enemies?—Since the conquest of Mysore there is no external danger, 

excepting 
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ig; ffom invasion by sea ; the presence of the subsidiary force prevented 
.coli(motions. The country had been long subject to insurrections, which 
wen? tho'only remedy the people had against the cruel oppressions and exactions to 
-wmeffthey were exposed. Frequent insurrections occurred before the British force 
was stationed there. 

254. Do you understand that insurrections now occur? —I have been informed 
that discontent prevails; but insurrection* is less likely to occur, because the govern¬ 
ment is supported by the British power. 

255. Hence, you suppose, originates the necessity of Government interfering de¬ 
cisively, if it interfere at all?— Certainly ; insurrection/which was the only remedy 
of the people, is now hopeless. 

25I). When these insurrections took place, having for their object to effect some 
mitigation in the collection of the revenue, did they ever succeed in their object ?— 
Their success was generally limited to the removal of some very unpopular minister, 
and the abolition of any obnoxious regulation of the government, after which the 
march of affairs fell back into its ordinary course. 

257. As a mean it was very ineffectual?—Yes, the government resumed their 
usual system of administration. 

258. Do you believe these two countries w ere in a better or a worse state limit 
the other countries of India; how would you say they stood relatively?—They 
were in a very miserable state. 

259. Rather more so than the other parts of India? —I think they were, from the 
peculiar oppressive character of the government. 

260. What are the peculiar features of the state of Nairs ?—-Their usages 
are very remarkable. They are Hindoos; marriage is not known among them; pro¬ 
perty is inherited through the females entirely. 

261. Is it equally divided ?—It is equally divided among the sons. There is 
great corruption and relaxation of morals. 

262. That is peculiar to the Nairs?— Yes, on the coast of Malabar. 

263. There is promiscuous intercourse, and not marriage?—Not promiscuous 
intercourse; temporary connections arc formed and dissolved at the pleasure of the 
parties. 

264. The property goes through females ?—Yes. The same rule applies to the 
government, The rajah’s son does pot inherit, but the eldest son of the females of 
the rajah’s house. 

265. Who would actually succeed him ?— The eldest son of any of the females 
of the rajahs house. The Nairs are a brave and turbulent race of men, degraded, 
however, especially in Travancore, by great vices. Their character stands higher 
in the Company’s territory in the north of Malabar, 

266. Were there many British residents, and in what way were they occupied in 
Travancore and Cochin ? —Some were employed in shipbuilding from the teak wood, 
and others in private trade. 

267. And some were resident up the country in the interior ? —Yes, they were. 

268. And then you found that they did not ill-treat the natives ? —Their conduct 
was always satisfactory; and they were found extremely useful in introducing the 
circulation of money in the country, and giving employment to the people. 

269. You think it is so much for their interest to treat the natives well, that they 
do so ?—It is so moch their interest to acquire the respect and confidence of the 
natives, that their conduct is generally kind and conciliatory. 

270. There is rio foreign settlement? — Cochin had been a Dutch settlement, and 
Aojengo was a British settlement; the latter was under the resident. 

271. Has the country improved during your residence; has the agricultural pro¬ 
duce and the revenue also improved ? — I have mentioned the increase of revenue: 
ti\e commerce and agriculture of the country were greatly improved. 

272. Did the revenue increase, notwithstanding the abolition of the monopolies ? 
—Yes, it did. 

273. Did the price of agricultural produce fall ?—The free exportation of agricul¬ 
tural produce was allowed, and its price was not found to fall; it was prohibited 
under the old system, but under the new arrangements the freest exportation- of all 
the productions of the country was permitted and encouraged. 

274. Is it necessary to employ troops in the collection of the revenue? — Not while 
I was in charge of the administration. 
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Richard Jenkins , Esq., a Member of tbe Committee, Examined. 

275. WHAT situation did you fill in India?—I was originally a Writer in the 
Bombay establishment; I went to the College at Calcutta in 1801, from that I was 
appointed, in 1804, as an assistant to the resident in Scindia’s camp. On the detvth 
of the resident taking place, I acted for a year in that situation; and for the 
remaining nearly 20 years of my services in India I was political resident at 
Naghporc. 

276. What opinion have you formed upon the general nature and character of our 
subsidiary treaties in India, and of their effect upon the good government of the 
respective territories to which they relate?—The question regarding our subsidiary 
alliances seems to require a short reference to the still more general one, viz. arc 
we to maintain our ascendency as the paramount power in India; and if so, is it 
to be maintained through the means of subsidiary alliance, or through what 
other system. 

The rise and progress of our power in India have been rapid and marvellous. 
Unlike other empires ours has been in a great degree forced upon us, built up at 
almost every step against our own deliberate resolution to avoid it, in the face, I may 
say, of every opposition which could be given to it by the Legislature, by His 
Majesty’s Government, by the Court of Directors acting upon corresponding dispo¬ 
sitions in our governments abroad. Each successive Governor-general for the 
last half century, sent from this country, with minds fresh and untouched by local 
prejudices, including Lord Cornwallis during his first administration, who went to 
India under the Act containing the well known denunciation against conquest and 
extension of dominion ; Lord Wellesley, Lord Minto, Lord Hastings, (the two last 
strongly impressed against the existing foreign policy in India) and Lord Amherst, 
have seen reason to enter into wars and negotiations, defensive in their objects, but 
generally terminating in that very extension of territory and dominion which was 
dreaded. 

What are we to infer from this, but that our position in India has always been 
such, that our existence has depended on the very steps proscribed by the Legislature, 
and which would surely have been most religiously avoided by those noblemen, had 
not the public safety demanded a contrary course ; that at no one time for the last 
50 years have our ablest and most enlightened politicians been able to find a resting- 
place where we might repose in security amidst the wreck of surrounding states, and 
that we are now perhaps in the same uncertain predicament^ though all but masters 
of the whole of India. 

With regard to the system on which this ascendency, if necessary to our exist¬ 
ence in India, is to be maintained, I have to observe, that a very great proportion of 
our power has arisen out of the subsidiary policy. It is indeed the main source of 
our ascendancy, both military and political; it has grown with our growth, and 
strengthened with our strength. It is interwoven with our very existence, and 
therefore the question of abandoning, or materially departing from it, seems to 
me to lie quite irrational, unless we are at the same time prepared to abandon 
India. 

We first appeared in India as traders, but it was as armed traders, and our 
various contests with our European rivals, the prospect of which rendered a warlike 
garb necessary to support our peaceful objects, were the origin cf our military 
reputation in that region. Courted even by the Great Mogul, and by the Sophi of 
Persia, as useful instruments to free their coasts from pirates, we acquired, as the 
price of our aid, many of those commercial advantages which fixed us on the con¬ 
tinent of India. Then again the breaking up of the Mogul empire led to arming our 
factories, to protect our lives and properties. Tlie same skill and gallantry which 
had at first won our way to commercial settlements, displayed anew, induced the 
native powers newly arising out of the wrecks of the empire, to court our aid in, their 
contests with one another; and the views of securing and improving our commercial 
establishments, through the favour of those powers, forbad our refusing to intermeddle 
with their politics. Here the first step was the decisive one; once committed wc 
could not recede. 

The French in the meantime had made still bolder advances to empire in India, 
and our destruction or their expulsion became the alternatives. Could we hesitate 
which to choose r We now began to raise armies. These were to be paid; and 
could only be paid by the princes whose cause we espoused against the French anil 
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„ , , ies: pecuniar)’ payments often failing, territorial assignments took their 
lafC 4 nd we were obliged to exercise a civil as well as military power. Our 
Able dominion on the coast of Coromandel arose in tins way, and much of that on Jl - E*q., 

the Western coast; and through it, and the armies it enabled us to maintain, the ! “' p 
power of Hyder was checked, a ad that of his son Tippoo was annihilated : the *7 March 1 83a. 
French power and influence in the Deccan was destroyed, and the Mahratta empire 
brought under subjection. In Bengal, through the acquisition of the Dewannee, 
gave us the great nucleus of our power in that quarter; still it wa3 extended and 
secured through the same system of subsidiary alliances applied to Oudc; and in 
fact, if we examine the composition of our territorial acquisitions, we shall find 
that a very considerable portion of them has accrued to us in payment by the 
native states of specified numbers of our troops, amounting in revenue to the 
whole military expenses of Bengal, as the following rough Statement will show. 

The civil charges being deducted, the balance is given as applicable to military 
purposes. 


1827-28. 

REVENUES, 

CIVIL CHARGES. 

Carnatic, in lieu of 1 

£. 

£. 

Subsidy - -/ 

M° 4>343 

493.279 

Tanjore - 

304»672 

186,638 

Nizam - - 

584.369 

132,911 

Petsliwa - 

estimated at 


Travancore Subsidy - 



Cochin ditto 



Mysore ditto - 



Guickowar 

382,796 

147,170 

Oude - 

1,813,565 

778,533 

506,223 

Benares - 

232,359 

Nognore Cessious 

No Tribute 

estimated at - 
- . - 



£. 

911,064 
208,034 
45 C 458 
430,000 
89,498 
22,857 
28o,ckJo 
235,626 
1 , 307,338 

546,174 

150,000 

(io.ooo 


Total Subsidies, and Cessions in lieu 4 
of ditto - - - - -J 


4,689,049 


If with these great advantages, and many others, we also experience some incon¬ 
veniences from our subsidiary alliances, we must not complain; but [ really see none 
of the latter to ourselves at all to be put in competition with the former. I do not 
believe that we have ever been engaged in a war in defence of our allies, whicli did 
not call upon us to interfere in their favour whether they were our allies or not. 
Whilst having the right to guide their political conduct in the minutest points, we arc 
secure from any involvement in hostilities of an offensive nature through their ambi¬ 
tion or want of faith, 1 many other advantages of our alliances will be obvious on 
consideration of the general position of the several states and our own. Our sub¬ 
jects, I presume, derive benefit from any political situation which strengthens our 
power, and relieves them from the dangers of invasion ; and by preserving peace 
and order amongst our neighbours, takes from before their eyes the temptation to 
a life of plunder and irregularity ; settles their minds to a determined adherence 
to peaceable avocations, and opens sources of foreign trade to their industry and 
enterprize ; and such is the result of the subsidiary system. 

With regard to the effect of our alliances upon the native princes themselves, and 
their subjects, I would premise, that our alliances are such as were concluded with 
states that were at the time upon some footing of equality with ourselves, though 
led by some external danger to submit to certain terms implying a diminution of 
sovereignty, as the Nizam, the Peishwa and the Guickowar, or 9uch as exist with 
states owing their very existence to our creation or forbearance, or those with inferior 
states whose internal independence in civil affairs we acknowledge, with certain 
exceptions inseparable from their subordination to us in military matters and in 
circumstances affecting the public tranquillity. 

With respect to the first class, they have all obtained the benefit they sought, of 
security from external danger, by which they were Left at liberty, if so inclined, to 
cultivate the arts of peace. The natural effect, however, of such a connection is to 
lessen the energy and self-dependence of the native state, and to induce it to neglect 
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natural resources, or only to cultivate them to the degree necessaVy to sweft 
rsonal treasures, with a view to contingencies, either of hostile attempts oik 
own part or on ours; and the result, speaking broadly, has been a gradual falling of 
the power of the state into our hands, (even where, by treaty, all interference in 
97 March 1839. internal affairs has been prohibited,) whether from the weakness or the evil disposi¬ 
tion of our ally, giving rise to dangers and disorders that would otherwise have dis¬ 
solved the alliance, and caused the destruction of the state by a contest with us, or 
its own dissolution from internal or external force. These consequences, too, have 
occurred, in spite of our efforts to prevent them, at Hyderabad, whilst at Poonah 
the success of such efforts has not prevented the forcible disruption of the alliance. 
With the affairs of the Guickowar we have been involved ub initio in a direct interfe¬ 
rence ; and the necessity of reverting to it, after a trial of our opposite system, is 
the best proof of the evils of the latter, if not of the benefits of the former, only 
adopted from absolute necessity in the first instance. 

With regard to their subjects, our support has given cover to oppressions and 
extortions, which probably, under other circumstances, would have driven them to 
rebellion; and such evils have only been remedied where we have been forced to 
a direct interference for the special purpose of remedying them. 

The freedom from external invasion, unless accompanied with Such interference, 
I should fear would hardly be a boon to the inhabitants ; for with all the horrors of 
such invasions, especially by the Pindarrics, they were usually well prepared to 
mitigate their effects in part, and in part to turn them to their own account in 
evading the exaction of their princes. 

With regard to the second class of states, as Holkar, Mysore, Saltarah, Oude 
and Nagpore, (not to speak of the states of Travancore and Cochin,) we have a for¬ 
mal right of interference with all but that of Holkar; and although with regard to 
him there may exist some grounds of exception to the conclusion, it appears to me 
that in all the considerations of the interests (l mean the real welfare, apart from the 
pride of independence) of the governments and their subjects, the benefits of direct 
interference and control will be found to predominate. In such cases, if we have the 
court, the highest classes civil and military, viz. the official classes, the great land- 
owners, and a few leading bankers against us, we have the middle and lower orders, 
monied, mercantile, manufacturing, agricultural, and even military for us. 

The last class, as the states in Central India and Rajpootana, have undoubtedly 
received benefits from the connection with us, in being saved from destruction, or 
at least a constant state of depression and misery, under Mahratta, Pathan and 
Pindarrie domination, beyond that of any other state or people, and the increased 
cultivation and prosperity of those regions is a proof of it; still there are difficulties 
and hazards attending these connections which I am not prepared to go into. 

If there be any class of states which may be supposed to embrace our protection 
with a certainty of its unmixed advantage both to them and ourselves, such states 
are the latter. The less we interfere with their internal concerns, I should say the 
less likely it would be that causes of discontent would arise; and free as they are, or 
ought to be, from the jealousy of our domination, having been always dependent on 
one power or other, generally on all who are stronger than themselves, yet the high 
military spirit of the tribes of which they are composed will hardly submit for a length 
of time even to the just restraint imposed by us on their hostilities with each other 
or their domestic feuds. Still we may hope to keep them attached to ourselves in 
a greater degree than any other class of our allies. 

Of the latter I fear we can never be sure, through any course of policy, however 
liberal, but by the means of our actual military strength ; and although it is, of 
course, just to do our utmost to keep them iu their actual condition, as settled by 
trustees, and perhaps politic with a view to the alternative of bringing their domi¬ 
nions under our direct rule, and to other considerations of keeping up the respectable 
classes of natives as long as our institutions are at variance with that object, I am 
rather of opinion that, iu all points of view, such an alternative is not the worst, if we 
regard our own interest, those of our own subjects or those of foreign states, whether 
governors or governed. Act as we will we cannot divest ourselves of the high station 
we are placed in without the danger and almost certainty of a complete fall; uor, were 
vve philanthropic enough to view such an event with indifference, if conducive to the 
real good of India, can we anticipate any such consequence. On the other hand, 
the ebbs and flows of our policy, sometimes interfering for the people, sometimes 
withdrawing our protecting arm, are a positive evil both to the native princes and 
to their subjects, and injurious to our reputatiou for consistency and good faith, 
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to our enemies, and mortifying to or even worse, disgusting to our 
am of opinion, then, that we ought not to recede from any step we 
I, but to improve every occasion legitimately presented, to compensate 
Inhabitants of India for the unavoidable evils of foreign domination, by secur¬ 
ing totbein the benefit at least of more enlightened, just and humane principles of 
government. 

Placed in the midst of nations foreign to us, and inimical not only to us, but to 
every other people, by the extraordinary and exclusive nature of their religion, 
manners, customs and habits, not to mention language, which hardly alludes to 
foreigners but in terms of contempt, and not taking into account those sources of 
hatred and jealousy common to all nations under a foreign yoke, and particularly 
to those native states who have fallen from a high estate to one of humiliating de¬ 
pendence, it is exfiecting I may almost say impossibilities, to look to any means of 
maintaining our footing in India, but by the cultivation and improvement of our 
intrinsic strength, to exclusion of all reliance on our foreign relations for anything but 
a gradual preparation for the entire conquest of the Contineut. 


Jovis, 12* die Aprilis , 1832. 


SIR CHARLES WATKIN WILLIAMS WYNNE, DART., in the-Chair. 


Major-General Sir John Malcolm , G. C. B., called in ; aod Examined. 

377. WILL you state your opinion with regard to the effect of the subsidiary 
treaties —1 am aware that a very different opinion will be formed, connected with 
the policy and result of our subsidiary treaties, between peesons who have judged 
them at a distance, and from records, however full, and those who have personally 
had an op|K)rtunity not only of being instrumental in their negotiation, but have 
seen them in all their results: the latter is my case. I consider, that from our 
condition in India, we have had in the Political Branch always an option of diffi¬ 
culties, and tliat our subsidiary alliances have been formed either for the purpose of 
defending ourselves through them against our enemies, or subsequently for main¬ 
taining that general tranquillity which we pledged ourselves to protect nt their origi¬ 
nal formation, In the. war in which we became engaged with Tippoo Sultan, we were 
obliged to form subsidiary alliances with the Nizam and the Peisfiwa, and without 
these alliances, wc could not have protected oar own dominions in the south of 
India from the invasion of that prince, much less have subdued so irreconcilcable 
an enemy to the British Government. After we had taken this first step, the fulfil¬ 
ment of our engagements with good faith towards the Nizam, led to the subsidiary 
alliance with him being maintained and extended, for the purpose of protecting him 
against a combination of the Malirattas. That combination assuming a hostile 
aspect towards our government, obliged the Governor-General of India, of the 
period I am speaking of, 1802, to adopt the best measures he could for enabling 
the British Government to resist the attacks with which it and its allies were threat¬ 
ened, from the policy and conduct of the Mahratta princes, Dowlut Row Sindia, 
liagojee Bhonsela, and Jeswunt Row Ilolkar—rulers who continued to be influ¬ 
enced by the principles of predatory warfare, which are inherent in the constitution 
of Mahratta states. The jroishwa Bajcrow, who had long been solicited to enter 
into a subsidiary alliance, in order to protect himself, as well as us and our allies, 
against the chiefs of hu own nation, was withheld by jealousy of the British power 
from contracting such an engagement, until an actual attack upon his capital forced 
him to fly to its territories for protection, and led to the treaty of Basscin. That 
treaty no doubt might have precipitated the hostilities that took place afterwards 
with the Mahratta chiefs in 1803 ; but I am quite confident, that war could not 
have ken ultimately avoided, and that the continual preparation which we had 
, been for several years obliged to make, in order to save us from attack, could have 
been ruinous to the finances of government. The result of our subsidiary alliance 
wiih the Peishwa, gave our troops military positions, before the war of 1803 com¬ 
menced, within his territories, that insured a success which established fora period 
735.—VI. D 2 the 
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jhk peace of India ; and had our subsidiary system been then extended, we 

have, I believe, avoided those subsequent horrors to the inhabitants of agi_... 

/part of India, and our subsequent expensive measures of defence, as well as the war 
of 1817 and 1818. These events, in my opinion, resulted from an attempt to 
adopt an impracticable system of neutral policy, which allowed the great herds of 
freebooters to become formidable, and to plunder and despoil some of the finest 
provinces of India, for a period of more than 10 years. About the same period, or 
rather before the treaty with Badjerow, a .subsidiary treaty had been entered into 
with the Guicowar State of Guzerat, in order through that alliance to protect the 
possessions and maintain the tranquillity of that province. We had before 
made a treaty with ibe Nabob of Surat, and by tire treaty of Bassein, some of the 
richest provinces of that country were ceded to the government by the Peishwa, in 
payment for the troops which it furnished ; and by the result of the war of 1803* 
the rich district of Brooch was ceded to the Company by Dowlut Bow Sindia, to 
form and maintain its alliance with the Guicowar, which was matured gradually* 
and without war or internal commotions of any consequence. The English 
Government found itself compelled, before it could effect the dismissal of large 
bodies of subsidiary Arab troops, which had long had a predominating influence at 
the court of Baroda, to gain to its support the numerous and influential creditors 
of the state, who held the security of the Arab commanders for loans advanced to 
the prince, and to give to those creditors what are termed boundary or guarantee 
engagements for the adjustment of the claims upon the native state. This arrange¬ 
ment, which gave to the government the great advantages of settling without war the 
countries of Guzerat, has been since the fruitful source of that embarrassment which 
bus attended the course of this subsidiary alliance, and of which I shall speak 
hereafter. 

With respect to the state of Lucknow', subsidiary alliances, which commenced 
nearly 70 years ago, have undergone great vicissitudes. The working of these 
the Committee will no doubt receive from persons that possess more minute 
information than 1 do upon the subject. After the death of Tippoo Sultan, 
the heir of the ancient Hindoo Rajah of Mysore was restored to that country, anil 
a subsidiary alliance formed for bis protection, it being of course indispensable to 
protect a prince whom we had taken from u prison and placed upon a throne. There 
was also a subsidiary alliance with the petty slate of Travancore. This is, I believe, 
a short account, of the principal subsidiary alliances into which we entered before 
1803. Subsequently to that date, we entered into a subsidiary alliance with the 
court of Nagpbre, and in .1.818 with that of Mulhar Row Holkar, both the latter 
states having been, from the events of the wars of 1803 and 1817-18, reduced to a 
condition in which they could not have supported themselves without our protection. 
We could not have abandoned the Nagpore state without resigning it to the enemies 
of the British, and I may say of all civilized governments, the Pindarees, as well as 
to the probable hostility of the Mahratta chiefs, Jeswimt Row Holkar and Dowlut 
Row Sindia. The young prince Mulhar Row Holkar, after the battle of Mehid- 
pore, was in fact, though not in form, placed by us upon the throne, and the 
whole of bis territories were in that condition, that it was quite impossible they 
could have been consolidated into a substantive power in Central India by any 
other means than through the arms as well as the influence of the British 
Government. 

Having thus stated my opinion of the necessity by which we have beeu impelled 
to contract these alliances, I shall say a few words upon their general results. 
These have been very different in different situations, and have been very dependant 
upon the characters of the princes, their ministers, and I may add, of the British 
representatives employed at th^f courts. Several of those states had their coun¬ 
tries relieved by these alliances mom great and increasing evils. The territories of 
Mulhar Row Holkar. for instance, was one scene of desolation, and have recovered 
to one of prosperity with a rapidity that is quite surprising. Mysore for a long 
period of years improved under our protection, in all branches of its government, 
as well as in its resources; cultivation was increased,' roads of an excellent 
description made throughout the whole country, and wheel-carriages, which had . 
hardly ever been known, introduced to a very great extejp:, while the people ap¬ 
peared and were contented and happy. One of ibe most evil consequences which 
has attended our alliance in other parts was here in a great degree avoided; I mean 
the destruction of the chiefs and the aristocracy or the country, by our abstaining 
from any very minute interference, and by the prince maintaining, according to the 
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isl of the treaty, a body of 4,000 irregular horse, under the same chiefs 
e/s, or their sons, who had distinguished themselves in the war of Hyder 
Tippoo against the British Government, and who have evinced for 30 
fas much zeal, fidelity and courage in contributing to the success of every sub¬ 
sequent war in which they have served in association with our troops. 

To give the Committee an impression of the character of the commanders of this 
force, and of those men of whom it is composed, I can almost positively affirm, that 
during various wars, particularly the campaigns of 1803-4, and of 1817-18, 
through the whole of which they were in the field, and marched to the distant 
countries of Malwa and Rajpootana, that there is no instance of the slightest miscon¬ 
duct on the part of any of their high and respectable officers, or any instance that 
I know, and I was with them on both of these campaigns, of the desertion of one man 
from this excellent and most useful body of troops. The prosperity of Mysore in its 
internal administration, was no doubt in a great degree to he attributed to the prince 
being a minor when the state was established, and to the personal diameter of Purnea, 
who was demau or minister, an office he held with Tippoo Sultan, and to the 
experienced and able men who having held office for a long period in that country 
were maintained in different higli stations. Since the prince has come of age, 

I regret to learn that his habits of extravagance and his addiction to vicious 
courses have combined to give to his government a character of oppression and 
injustice, and to raise a feeling of opposition in some part of his subjects, which 
has led to the direct interference of the British Government with his administration. 

I. am not acquainted with the particulars of these transactions, and can therefore 
only state my hope that they will not lead to the annihilation of this power, being 
fully satisfied that, upon the whole, the inhabitants of that country, and particularly 
those of the higher classes, have enjoyed a happiness and consideration superior to 
what l think our system of rule, and its character as that of foreigners, could have 
enabled us to bestow upon them. With respect to the Nizam, with which country 
I have been acquainted for 40 yfears, it was, when our first subsidiary alliance was 
formed, in a very distracted state, and continually subject to internal revolts of 
dependant chiefs, and to n dread of annual visitations from the neighbouring 
Mahrattas. It is difficult to calculate between the increasing evils which such 
a condition must have brought upon this state, and those which have undoubtedly 
been the consequence of our subsidiary alliance. There is no doubt that in this 
country our influence and support has paralysed the power of the prince, and 
given the sanction of our name, if not our authority, to the acts of oppressive 
ministers ; and that much of what ive have done and left undone appears to have 
had the same effect of deteriorating the happiness of the people, and the respectability 
and condition of some of its principal nobles. Many causes have led to this result, on 
which I shall not now expatiate ; one very prominent has been the occurrence of 
wars, which forced us on measures that, though they might have promoted the 
success of our military operations, have injured the internal prosperity of the 
country. But. nothing can be less calculated to enable us to form a true judgment 
upon such a subject than to dwell upon the evils which our system has created in 
a native state, without adverting to those from which it has been rescued, or iookiug 
prospectively to those in which it might be involved by our withdrawing from the 
connection, or substituting our own rule. The decision upon such points can never 
he made upon any general principles; they are, from the character of our power 
in India, and our not being a national government, practical questions, and must be 
decided in each case with reference to persons and localities, of which it is im¬ 
possible to judge, except at the moment of their occurrence. This observation 
refers to our other subsidiary alliances, as well as those of the Nizam. My own 
opinion is, that the native stole is only to be preserved, when connected with us by 
intimate ties, by suiting our conduct to .its actual condition, and by attention to 
a general principle which equally avoids that fretting, constant interference that 
degrades men as instruments of rule, and ultimately destroys the government, 
through the means of British agency, and that abstinence from interference which 
inevitably leaves such states to destroy themselves. But considering, as I do, from 
all my experience, that it is our policy to maintain as long as we possibly can all 
native states now existing, and through them and by other means to support and 
maintain native chiefs and an aristocracy throughout the empire of India, 1 do 
think that every means should be used to avert what I should consider as one of 
the greatest calamities, in a political point of view, that could arise to our empire, 
the whole of India becoming subject to our direct ride. 
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It is my opinion that no native state can exist if we exact a strict obi 
jhe terms (in a literal sense) of the various alliances we make. It belong 

/aith to interpret our treaties with consideration to the sense in whicliktlyi. __ 

'^ a understood by those with whom they were contracted, and with every indulgence 

to t,p. e i r i a x habits in such points; we can, I think, have no right, except under the 
14 April 1832. most positive and cleat* breach of treaty on their part, to go in any shape beyond 
the spirit of our engagements, except on occasions where the public peace of the 
country under our general protection is threatened in a degree that calls for a 
change of rule as a matter of positive necessity, in order to preserve the tranquillity 
of our own territories and those of others. I mean, however, to exclude from this 
admission that right which has been often assumed with respect to our view of the 
comparative benefit that the inhabitants would enjoy under our rule, from that 
which they enjoy under that of their native princes. I am not, from my experience, 
prepared to admit this result is a general position to be founded upon truth. I par¬ 
ticularly allude to the condition of those superior grades of society, without winch 
I consider no community can long exist; and, in a political view, I certainly must 
apprehend much danger from the extinction of the higher classes. My reasons for 
this opinion are fully stated in my letter to the Secretary of the India Board (which 
is before the Committee) of the 26th March 1832. I have also stated in that letter 
that the native states, who still remain subject to our general influence and autho¬ 
rity, but who exercise their internal administration in an independent manner, 
absorb many elements of sedition and rebellion which, in my opinion, must come 
into action if their power was extinct, and more certainly, as I should expect that an 
apparent state of peace might lead, from financial considerations, to the further de¬ 
crease of our military force, on the-very general but very false supposition often 
made, that because tranquillity is established in a particular quarter, troops are not 
required; when the fact is, that the tranquillity is referable to the establishment and 
continuance of that force, aud its removal produces the evil which it was calculated 
to prevent, t have frequently heard it stated that it is consistent with the principles 
of good policy to increase the” territories under our direct rule, and that upon the 
assumption that we can govern them better than their actual rulers. Some, indeed, 
assert that it is a moral duty to do so. While I deny the first position, I cannot 
understand that to argue for oar rights to enlarge our Indian territories, on tire latter 
•ground, is in any degree different from a doctrine which would justify unlimited 
usurpation and conquest, on the vague speculation of improving the condition 
of*a native state, by a process that commenced in destroying its established 
institutions and government 

278. In your opinion, was the substitution of our government for the misrule of 
the native princes, the cause Of greater prosperity to the agricultural and commer¬ 
cial part of the population ?—I cannot answer this in every province of India, but 
I shall as far 'as my experience, enables me. I do not think the change has 
benefited, or could benefit either the commercial, the monied, or the agricultural 
, interests of many of the native states, though it may of other*. It has not 
happened to me ever to see countries better cultivated arid so abounding iu all pro¬ 
duce of the soil as well as commercial wealth, than the southern MahratUi 
district?, when I accompanied the present Duke of Wellington to that country in 
the year 1803 ; I particularly here allude to those large tracts near the borders of 
the Kishna. Poonnh, the capital of the Peishwa, was a very wealthy and thriving 
commercial town, and there was as much cultivation ip the Deccan as it was pos¬ 
sible ?o arid and unfruitful a country could admit. But there is no doubt that 
during,the few last year? of Badjcrow’s reign, he fell under the influence of low and 
wicked counsellors, and the inhabitants of all classes suffered oppression and in¬ 
justice. This, however, was a temporary evil, and his conduct was in contrast to 
those of almost all his Hindu predecessors. 

With respect to Malwa, l saw it in a state of ruin, caused by the occupancy for 
a period of more than half a century of that fine country by the Mahralta armies, 
the Pindarries, and, indeed, the assembled predatory hordes of almost all India ; 
yet, even at that period, as I have stuted in my work on Central India, I was 
perfect!^ surprised at the difference that exists between a distant view pf such 
countries and a nearer examination of their actual condition. I had ample means 
afforded to me, as the person appointed to occupy that territory and to conduct 
its civil, military and political administration, to learn all that, the records of 
government could teach, and to obtain from other sources full information of this 
country; and I certainly entered upon my duties with the complete conviction that 
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:/ c» would be unknown, mid that credit could not exist in a province which 
possessed, from Its position, the transit trade between the rich provinces of 
India and the whole of the north-west provinces of Hindostan. as well as 
^Itenfinore eastern ones of Sagur and Bundelcund. I found to my surprise, that in 
correspondence with the first commercial and monied men of Rajpootana, Bundel- 
cund and Hindostan, as well as with those of Guzerat, dealings in money to a 
large amount had continually taken place at Oujein and other cities, where soucars 
or bankers of character and credit were in a flourishing state, and that goods to 
a great amount had not only continually passed through the province, but that 
the insurance offices which exist throughout all that part of India, and include the 
principal monied men, had ..ever stopped their operations though premium rose at 
a period of danger to a high amount. The native governments of Malwa, when 
tranquillity was established through our arms, wanted nothing but that which the 
attachment of the natives of India to their native soil soon supplied them with, 
a return of the inhabitants. And I do not believe that in that country the intro¬ 
duction of our direct rule could have contributed enure, nor indeed so much, to the 
prosperity of the commercial and agricultural interests, as the re-establishmeut of 
the efficient rule of its former princes and chiefs, who, though protected from attack, 
are quite free in their internal administration from our interference. 

With respect io the southern Muhratta districts, of whose prosperity I have 
before spoken, if I refer, as I must, to their condition before the few last years of 
Bajerows misrule, I clo not think that cither their commercial or agricultural 
interests are likely to be improved under our rule, except in that greatest of 
blessings, exemption from war, which while under our protection they equally 
enjoy, and I must unhesitatingly state, that the provinces belonging to the 1 family 
of Put warden and some other chiefs on the banks of the Kishna, present a greater 
agricultural and commercial prosperity than almost any I know in India. 1 refer 
this to the system of administration, which, though there may be at periods 
exactions, is on the whole mild and paternal; to few changes; to the complete 
knowledge and almost devotion of the Hindoos to all agricultural pursuits; to their 
better understanding, or at least better practice, than us in many parts of the 
administration, particularly in raising towns and villages to prosperity; from the 
encouragement given to monied inen, and to the introduction of capital; and above 
all, to the jagheerdars residing on their estates, and the ,e provinces being ad¬ 
ministered by men of rank who live and die on the soil, and are usually succeeded 
in office by their sons or near relatives* If these men exact money at times in an 
arbitrary manner, all their expenditure as well as all they receive is limited to "their 
own provinces: but above ail causes which promote prosperity, is the invariable 
support given to the village and other native institutions, and to the employment, 
far beyond what our system admits, of all classes of the population. 

in Guzerat, which I never visited before 1830, I learnt from the records of 
government, and much from the reports of those officers who bad known it before, 
and who accompanied me, that the districts of this favoured province which have 
been ceded to us were to the full in as good an agricultural and commercial state 
as they are at this moment when that cession was made; but it is necessary to 
state that this province possesses so many advantages, and has been so completely 
exempt from wars and other calamities, that it has been subject to few of those 
violent changes which have visited other parts of India. 

With respect to the provinces nowin possession of the Guicowar, I travelled 
through most of them; they are very much intermixed with our .own, and I cannot 
say. that I observed in those I travelled through, any difference in their commercial 
or agricultural state. Indeed, there is one efficient check upon misrule ; the ryots, 
if oppressed, would migrate into our provinces, where many have relatives residing 
and often possess lands. 

The capital of Barpda itself has become, from various causes, and in some 
degree no doubt from the protection which our guarantee arrangements afforded to 
the monied inen who were the creditors of.> the prince, one of the richest cities in 
point of '.-commercial and monied capital that I know of its extent in India. The 
former capital of Guzerat, Ahmedabad, from its having been subject to a distant 
government, and latterly much oppressed by Triuibuehjee, the profligate minister 
of Bajerow, was in a deteriorated. state when we received it, but I am glad to 
say that it is now recovering very rapidly, and promises to be more prosperous, 
both in its commercial and. agricultural population, than it was before. The rich 
district of Barooch was in the highest state of agricultural and commercial 
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prosperity when delivered over to us by the agents of Dowlut How Sindil^J^lil 
I regret to state, subsequently declined, owing to indifferent managemeiit, ■vfb^h 
was corrected by my predecessor, Mr. Elphinstone, and by most positivet 
from England. It is now reviving fast to the. consequence it bus long had as a 
commercial and agricultural province. 

* With the districts of Oude 1 am not sufficiently acquainted to be able to give 
any opinion. The Ceded Districts from Hydrabad had been, before we obtained 
'possession of them, a constant scene of petty warfare, owing to the distance from 
the capital, and being in possession of chiefs, with troops and forts, which the 
native government had neither means nor energy to reduce. The appointment of 
that most able and superior man, Sir Thomas Munro, to the management of these 
provinces has given them every advantage ; but it is here to be remarked, that 
the means he suggested to restore them to prosperity could not be put in action 
till a strong military force had reduced the various usurpers and plunderers with 
which the country was then infested. These provinces have, from the causes stated, 
increased in commercial and agricultural prosperity since they came into our 
possession. 

With respect to the territories of Mysore which, consequent on the death of 
Tippoo Sultan, came into our possession, 1 can only state, that from my own obser¬ 
vations during two wars, those of 1792 and 1799, in which I was with the armies 
that entered that country, that however tyrannical the government of Tippoo had 
been in other respects, neither he nor his ministers could be complained of, as far 
as the general face of the country enabled us to judge of its cultivation, and the 
state of its general internal commerce. I think it however likely, without being 
aware of facts, that the Baramubal, Malabar, Coimbatore and Salem, and Canara, 
and other countries we came into possession of on the fall of SeringapaJ^m, are in 
a fully equal if not a superior condition, under our government, to what they were 
under that of Tippoo: I refer here to their commercial and agricultural state. 

With respect to the territories of the Peishwa, the provinces of the Deccan have 
lost 3onrr.es of wealth by the introduction of our power, which it is almost impos¬ 
sible for any good government on our part to restore. From the healthiness of 
this climate, and its favourable soil for the breed and food of horses, it always 
maintained and supplied a large proportion of the Mahratta army; and it was, from 
that and other causes, a country in which there was great expenditure, into which 
many luxuries were imported. The Deccan was also the native place of almost all 
the principal soldiers and princes of the Mahratta army ; ancl from the residence of 
a court at Poonah, and government of the provinces by the principal chiefs of tire 
country, wealth was distributed among all the higher and many of the industrious 
classes", while the attachment of the Mahratta to the place of his birth, at what¬ 
ever distance he might be employed, or however long his absence, sent always* 
a share of that booty he gained, or that; wealth he acquired, to promote the cultiva¬ 
tion, or to add to the beauty of his native town or village. Under these circumstances, 
the deteriorated state of this country since it fell into our power is to be ascribed 
to causes which we cannot control; but every effort has teen made to improve it, 
and the proportion of this country still left to native chiefs, and the peculiar indul¬ 
gences and privileges granted to these during the administration of Mr. Elphinstone, 
have tended in some degree to counteract the depressive effects of our rule; and 
I state this particularly, because I am of opinion, that cherishing such persons and 
maintaining them in their present condition, and using them as instruments of 
improvement, is essential to the promotion of the agricultural and the commercial 
interests of theft part of the territories. But I should here mention, that every effort 
has been made to introduce capital, and some new sources of industry have been 
created, and particularly the establishment of the cultivation of silk, which promises 
to be a source of future commercial wealth ; but its introduction is yet too young to 
speak on this subject with any confidence. M 

The Concans, which were also ceded from the Peishwa, and are the districts 
which intervene between the mountain*called the Gimlet, which form the table land 
Of the Dceeari, and the sea, were in excellent condition wlicn delivered to the English, 
particularly the southern Concan, which was a favoured province, from being the 
birth-place of the reigning family of the Peishwas, and many of tile Brahmins 
employed by him. Circumstances arose to obstruct in some degree the prosperity 
of these provinces; but I am happy to state they are now fast improving, though 
I do not think they are yet in a better state than they were when we received 
them. 
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) Are you of opinion that the admission of natives into a larger share of ^ 
j/mtnt, and perhaps the extension of such distinctions as the privileged classes 
ih^Dwcan enjoy, would tend to satisfy the wants and wishes of aspiring natives? 
nr- tjpfof opinion that no measures are so essential to the good government and " O .o. 0. 
preservation of our native empire as the advancement of the natives to a share in 
the administration: that has always been my opinion, and I have had a full oppor¬ 
tunity, during the few years I was Governor of Kombay, of proving in practice the 
truth of the opinions I long entertained upon this subject I had always con¬ 
sidered, that to expect we could, through schools and colleges, do more than give the 
mere elements by which men would be enabled to fulfil, according to their acquire¬ 
ments, better or worse, the stations to which they might be named, was impossible; 
and it was only by introducing them into situations of responsibility and trust, and 
giving them our confidence, that we could expect to elevate their minds in a degree 
Sint would render them efficient aids to our government, and their becoming so is, 

X consider, alike as essential in a financial and a political point of view. I was also 
satisfied that such encouragement was necessary to ensure the attachment of this 
class of the natives. My predecessor at P»ombny, Mr. Elphinstone, entertained 
tne same sentiments, and he had, both in the fiscal and judicial branches, given the 
natives employments, salaries and powers, exceeding, I believe, what they then en¬ 
joyed in any other part of India. While I presided over the government of that 
settlement, these powers were so greatly extended, that at present every civil suit is 
tried in the first instance by a native ameen or judge, with appeal to an European 
session judge, and from him to the High Court of Sudder Adawlut. Some of those 
native judges, who are termed sudder ameens or principal judges ol’large cities, and 
the able native who is sudder ameen at Poonah, received, from pay and fees which 
worn attached to his office, a sum, I believe, of not less than 800 rupees a month, 
which toSa native is a very large amount. The other ameens or native judges of 
provinces reccivtxl from 200 to 400, as far as I can recollect; but I will give the 
Committee as correct information as I can obtain upon this subject, my doubt being 
at present whether the fees they formerly had have not been commuted, as recom¬ 
mended, for fixed salaries. 

In the fiscal branch, natives have also been employed with increased powers and 
liberal salaries, varying from 30 to 600 rupees j>er month. Referring to those public 
native servants and others, I deem it necessary here to state a regulation of particular 
importance. By the rules which I found established by my predecessor, no native 
in the public service, enjoying a salary of 30 rupees per month or higher, can be 
dismissed from his office without the sanction of government. In the measures 
I adopted to combine education w ith the promotion of the employment of natives, 
a regulation was made by which oil offices were divided into four classes ; the first 
and second class being of those above the salary I have mentioned; while the third, 
termed pupils, were below it, and also tbc fourth, who are called boys. The latter 
were directed to be chosen from the best scholars of the principui provincial and 
other schools ; these can be dismissed witbin two years by the person at the head of 
the office into which they are introduced, while pupils can be dismissed by the head 
of the department to which they liclonged ; the two higher classes only, as before 
stated, by government. It is fixed, that though they were not to rise by seniority in 
the office, that no person could be promoted to a superior grade who had not passed 
the inferior; and by these means the great advantage was gained of encouraging na¬ 
tives of rank and influence to make their sons efficient and acquainted with their duty 
before they had charge. This rule limited patronage, but gave great encouragement 
to education, and promoted the efficiency of the service. 

The privileged classes of the Deccan were established by Mr. Elphinstone, on 
the representation, I believe, in the first instance, of some of the principal 
Mahratta chiefs, who assumed the implied obligation from the proclamation issued 
by Mr. Elphinstone, in 1S18, to protect them and the nobles of that country. This 
protection wa9 dcsireiF against the processes of the adawlut courts and other 
English courts of justice, of whose forms a| well as rules they stand, from the con¬ 
dition of the community ■and their habits, in peculiar dread. Mr. Elphinstone, 
with a view' to meet w hat he deemed the just expectations of these chiefs, and to 
reconcile them to the British rule, formed the privileged classes: the first of those 
classes included the highest chiefs, with whom we hud entered into engagements, 
who had considerable territories, and in the internal administration of which they 
were continued independent. They were wholly exempt from all processes of our 
provincial courts. The second class were jagheerdars or chiefs, not so high as 
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former, but who possessed heritable lands, and had held high rank und 
;ovemjments. These were made exempt from ordinary processes, and perfometJ 
answer ehy suits against them, through a vakeel or agent. The tbiuf claSM 
subject to jurisdiction, and obliged to attend in person, but are entitled to courtesy 
in a variety of forms connected with summonses, and have also individual privileges 
to which they attach the highest value. A civil officer of rank was appointed what 
was deemed sirdar agent, and through him all matters connected with the privileged 
classes were conducted. This public officer attended to all processes, claims and 
petitions from or against these chiefs, which do not fall into the ordinary court*. 
The duties of this agency are combined with those of the principal judge at 
Poonali, but he lias for this part of his jurisdiction tho aid of a deputy or civil 
officer of experience, and holds a distinct court for all cases connected with the 
interests and rights of the first and second class. To the third class several persons 
have been advanced. It includes some of the highest servants of government, who 
have distinguished themselves in various ways; merchants even who have rendered 
themselves eminent by their public works, have been promoted into it; and on a late 
occasion a banker was raised by me, on account of his having, id accordance with 
the desire of his deceased father, built a bridge over a river near Poonah ; a gold 
medal with a bridge engraved upon it was* given at the same time. The ceremony 
took place at a crowded durbar I held at Poonab for the purpose ; nothing Could 
exceed the gratification of the individual, and the effect produced on all present. 
Another inhabitant of Poonah (a parsec) has since received a similar honour in 
reward of tire zeal and liberality with which he employed his capital in aiding 
a very skilful Italian in the introduction of the cultivation of the mulberry plant 
and the manufacturing of silk. It is impossible to describe the value that the higher 
ranks of natives give to this separation from the other classes, which has been $ 
made by the English Government, and its value is greatly increased logout own 
public servants, in the estimation of the civil and military, from its associating them 
with men of foe highest rank. A gallant old subadar-major ([the name of this 
old and distinguished native officer is Purseram Sing), of fifty years standing, 
distinguished for his bravery, when he had conferred upon him his conn mission for 
the command of a hill-fort, received personally from me at the same time a horse 
and sword, in the name of the government. He was also created u member of the 
third class of the privileged order. The ceremony of his investiture took place at 
Poonah. The Commander-in-Chief was present, und the troops drawn out, in honour 
of the native officer and several others receiving the rewards of long service and 
valoifr. The elevation of this old. soldier to the privileged class, appeared to gratify 
him more than any other mark of distinction; “ I am now/* said he, '* ou a footing 
with the jagheerdars and sirdars of the Deccan.’* I mention this fact, as a proof of 
the great value natives give to such distinctions. 
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280. HOW far, in your opinion, has the substitution of our government for the 
misrule of the native princes increased the happiness of the agricultural and com¬ 
mercial classes ?—Generally speaking, the boon of protection and peace which our 
government, from its strength, gives, mu 3 t render it beneficial to a great proportion 
of foe agricultural classes, and so far increase their happiness; but from this obser¬ 
vation must be excluded the heads of those classes, such as desyes, dessmookhs, 
patells and other principal hereditary district and village officers. 

281. What do they at all correspond to in our country ?—'They were hereditary 
district and village officers. Under the native rulers, rnanv of this description of 
men had consequence, and often rose to considerable wealth and power. Under 
us, even when they continue to exist, they hove no prospect of rise, and are 
reduced often to comparative poverty by the subdivision of property which takes 

place 
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the Hindoo law, having to support their brothers or son3 in idleness 

_ _ , under native governments, they almost always obtain employment 

rt^Muals or government, and this enabled them to continue in management, 
; if noc eiydyment, of the small portions of land that were the property of the younger 
"iBrantitjcs, and relieved the superiors who held office from the necessity of contri¬ 
buting further to their support. These heads of the agriculturists have had in all 
oor provinces where they remain their condition deteriorated, and must, from their 
feelings and cherished recollections of the situation of their forefathers, have had 
their happiness decreased by the introduction of our power. Much has been re¬ 
cently done, but more is required to raise this class, particularly the patells or heads 
of villages. I consider it a political object of importance to attach the superior 
classes, from the head of a principality to the head of a village, to our government, 
and to use them as our chief instruments for the administration of our Eastern em¬ 
pire. We have destroyed or depressed those heads, and particularly those of the 
agricultural class, on the ground of their abusing their influence and power in op¬ 
pressing those below them. Had wc maintained them, and established a strict 
control over their conduct while we treated them with indulgence and consideration, 
wo might, I think, have reformed their habits and retained the incalculable benefits 
of their influence over the various classes of society to which they belong. But 
before our information or knowledge of the various classes of our subjects was com¬ 
plete those entrusted with authority, shocked no doubt at the oppressions exercised 
by the hereditary officers, which were exaggerated by petitions and by the repre¬ 
sentations of interested natives in the employ of European public officers, hurried to 
the work of demolition before they had maturely considered that of reconstruction. 
The consequence has’ been constant changes of system; the frequent introduction of 
” persons into office who are strangers to the province in which they are employed, 
and are often men of low birth, without local character, and having no recommen¬ 
dation but quickness at their business in the cutchcry or native office of the collec¬ 
tor. These command no respect from those placed under their authority. There 
are besides other underlings of the European collectors and magistrates, such os 
peons with badges, taken from the very dregs of society. These underlings, proud 
of their upstart power, and the badge of their European employer, arc. too prone to 
jnsuil the higher classes of the community, and their conduct tends to alienate the 
attachment of them to pur rule. The underlings to whom I have alluded have little 
alarm at detection, for they are too useful to the inferior native officers to be much 
restrained by them, and the enlarged duties of the European superior makes «t im¬ 
possible ho can supervise the whole of the province entrusted to his management. 
These persons, it is also to be remarked, were generally men whom even detection 
and punishment could not place much lower in the scale of society than they were 
before they wore employed in the public service. Much has been done of lute to 
remedy this evil, which has in its operation tended greatly to decrease the happiness 
and content of the higher classes of the agricultural population of many of the pro¬ 
vinces of India subsequent to the introduction of our rule. The principles we have 
adopted have, in many cases besides these stated, operated very injuriously on tlieii 
nctuul condition and in repressing their future hopes; and regard for the happiness 
or welfare of this class of our subjects, as well as our political interests, alike demand 
that they should meet with more attention and consideration than they have been, 
and be used as they might be, as the most beneficial aids in the fiscal administra¬ 
tion of their native provinces. 

The mass of the cultivators enjoy tranquillity, and therefore arc benefited by the 
change. They arc very sensible to the blessings of peace, and they may bo said to 
have had thpif happiness increased from that being more permanently settled by the 
introduction of our rule, They are a submissive and quiet race, uuless in cases where 
their claim to lauds are at issue. Their attachment and allegiance to the British 
government ip of a very passive character, and they never can be calculated upon 
as aids on the occurrence of war or revolts ; on the contrary, the strongest feeling 
they have is that of a superstitious character, and would be more likely, if excited, 
to be against us than for 11s. The commercial classes of India have been decidedly 
benefited by the introduction of our rule ; more, however, from the tranquillity we 
have established than the protection we give, for, with very rare exceptions, this 
class of the community receive efficient protection even from the most despotic of 
Asiatic princes, who are restrained from oppressing them by a know ledge that they 
can inflict injury or injustice upou no individual of this class that does not vibrate 
throughout the whole, and is consequently calculated to diminish one of the greatest 
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purees of wealth of their government. Tt is here to be observed, that 
/iieroiui class are a body of men from whom, although we may increase! _ 
happiness, we cannot fexpeet that a sense of gratitude will ever produce results that 
will give ns any efficient aid on the occurrence of emergencies, as they are, men of 
such pacific habits, that they almost invariably shrink from mixing themselves in 
17 April 183a. anyway, even through their influence, in case of any revolt, sedition or wars. 
There is a considerable portion of this class, which I shall best describe by terming 
them the money dealers, whom 1 do not think have had their happiness (which is 
associated in their view particularly with their personal interest) advanced by the 
introduction of our rule. These often rented large tracts of countries, and were in 
all cases associated with the ryots in the cultivation of the soil under native govern¬ 
ments. I have explained the working of this system very fully in my memoir of 
Central India. It was in many respects beneficial to the prosperity of the country; 
and they have been too generally condemned by us on grounds that I think are not 
well founded. These money dealers we often find on our records reprobated as 
usurers and extortioners, who live on the fruits of the industry of the cultivators, 
whom they are described as oppressing. Many public officers have taken an 
almost exclusive view of the evils of this system, and have not given, in my 
opinion, the consideration it merited to the great benefit that was derived from in¬ 
troducing and keeping capital in the country, the good of which the cultivators as 
well as the government are always certain to reap in one way or another. I have 
elsewhere * fully stated the checks that prevented these money dealers oppressing 
the ryots, much less their adoption ot any measures calculated to min them. I have 
shown that their profits, Which might be great for one year, were by bad seasons 
reduced to little or nothing the next; but under all circumstances, it became their 
interest to support the cultivators, for without these were contented and equal to 
the duties of their condition, it was quite impossible the monied men could con* 
tinue to derive any profit from the Connection. 

A plan is now in progress for equalizing the currency in gold, silver and 
copper over all India, which will no doubt have many good effects; but it 
will injure the interests, and with that decrease the happiness of a very 
numerous portion of the commercial class, I mean the shroffs or money changers, 
whoso profits, in a considerable degree, depend upon the vast variety of different 
coins now in circulation throughput the whole Indian empire. While I state this 
fact in answer to this query, 1 by no means intend it should be inferred that the 
partial injury to the interest of the shroffs merits a moment's consideration. The 
simplifying and equalizing the currency of India will be attended with equal benefit 
to government and to the community at large. In reference to this and former 
queres, I most here make some general observations. Our great error in India 
appears to me to have been a desire to establish systems founded on general prin¬ 
ciples, in all branches of our administration, that were often in advance of many of 
the communities for whose benefit they were intended, but by whom they were 
neither understood nor appreciated. In our precipitate attempts to improve the 
condition of the people, we have often proceeded without sufficient knowledge, and 
been in many cases obliged to retrace our steps w'ith great disadvantage to our own 
interests, as well as disturbance to the happiness and confidence of our native sub¬ 
jects. The vast difference in character and condition of the inhabitants of the 
various provinces of our dominions has too often been overlooked by those who 
were eager for the introduction of favourite plans; and I have been led, by what 
I have seen, to apprehend as much danger from political as from religious zealots. 
If the latter at times create alarm to the natives from infringing their superstitious 
observances and religion, the former unsettle their minds by the introduction of 
principles and forms of administration foreign to their usage, and at variance with 
long established, habits and prejudices. Wc should proceed with much caution, for 
the natives never appear to forget that we are strangers ; and 1 have observed, that 
throughout the provinces of the interior every report, however improbable or un- 
lounried, that gives a rumour of change, is listened to by all classes, even to the 
lowest, with unaccountable attention; they attend to and circulate idle and false 
prophecies respecting future political events, that are of the most extravagant nature. 
This 1 think shows a general impression regarding the character of our govern¬ 
ment, 

1 Vide Memoir of Central India, vol. a, Revenue Chapter, p. 1, for a full account of the revenue 
jy&tciu under native government. 
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.k disposition to believe that it will not be permanent. We are alow to 
'itfcl, and draw deductions of the existence of a contrary feeling from the 
aVe make of the superiority of our rule over that of the natives, for which 
ft wwsvSfiWituteri. The sentiments we entertain on this subject are re-echoed by 
th<rnatives around us, and with whom public officers in general communicate; but 
much experience lias satisfied me that this will he found a very daugerous delusion, 
if it ever mtikes us cease to place our chief reliance on our military power, or to 
decrease our efforts to merit the attachment of our Indian subjects, by the strictest 
attention to their usages, prejudices and religions ; and above all, if it encourages 
us to innovation, or to a premature introduction of improvement in the forms and 
substance of those parts of our administration which is likely to affect the happiness 
or interests of any part of the population. 

The higher classes of natives, including nil those of the military tribes, who are 
very numerous, although they enjoy tranquillity and protection from our system, 
have not the value we suppose for these blessings, particularly when they see that 
our rule is incompatible with their advancement, and with the attainment of those 
objects to which they deem themselves horn, and have been accustomed from habit 
to look. In the actual condition of India, urile3s our administration is so consti¬ 
tuted as to give to these classes consideration and employment, asfur as is consistent 
with the nature of our government as foreigners, I must anticipate frequent 
revolts and seditious movements, and no person but one who hus been accus¬ 
tomed to sec these in progress can form an idea of the rapidity with which 
they spread. Every one of such revolts may be considered, however trifling in 
its origin, as a crisis ; for unless immediately subdued, those impressions op 
which our rule so much depends, are greatly impaired, and the local peace 
of the quarter in which they occur seriously endangered. Add to this, that 
while those who desire to throw off the yoke of foreigners are bold, energetic anil 
enterprising, those whose happiness our rule increases, and who would* from their 
being attached to peaceable habits, desire its continuance, are unlikely, under any 
changes that I can contemplate, to be imbued with that zeal and attachment to our 
government that will enable them to he an efficient aid in repressing those who 
must continue disposed to subvert it. I state these results of my experience in.our 
relying too implicitly upon sources of believed strength, that will fail in the hour 
of trial. 

a82. What is your opinion as to the tyranny of the native princes when left to 
themselves, particularly with reference to the agricultural and commercial classes ? 
—The tyranny of the native princes over the classes stated in the question, depends 
much upon the character and power of the princes; but in general I should state, 
that even with the worst of those princes, (excluding, of course, adventurers, and 
plunderers who have temporarily assumed that rank) there is not that oppression 
even of the agricultural classes which would appear from a general view of the 
power of the one party to oppress, and the apparent inability of thy other to resist. 
In all native governments there is, in the first place, a just estimate of the value of 
a good name. There is also the greatest regard for district and village institutions, 
and any attempt to injure lire ryots seriously is sure to be attended, if upon a large 
scale, with open opposition ; if on a lesser one, with a decrease of the revenue, 
through the discontent and ofteu desertion to other states of the cultivators of the 
soil. The beads of villages also, when a prince or his minister are oppressive, 
enter into collusion with the collectors todeiraud the revenue,, and these ngain con 
nect themselves with the principal officers at court, and sometimes with the minis¬ 
ters, who, guined by bribes, grant them their support, and a diminution of the actual 
revenue is often effected, which more than balances any unjust imposition that has 
been laid on the country. There is, in short, in many cases relief from tyranny, 
through the arts and frauds of the village officers and cultivators, and of those who 
have the immediate collection and receipt of the revenue, and this not unfrequcntly 
operates as a check, when others are wanting, on the misrule of oppressive and 
unjust rulers. When the prince is of a just character, I know' of no system that 
1 ever read of or saw for the collection of the public revenue, that is more calcu¬ 
lated to be beneficial to cultivators than that established under native adminis¬ 
tration in India, particularly that of Hindoo princes. And I could here mention 
many countries which, for a great number of years, enjoyed as much prosperity as 
could result from the best anti most paternal rule. The opinions we form of the 
great oppression practised by native princes upon the inhabitants of the agricul¬ 
tural classes are, I know, from its having been on many occasions my duty to make 
7 35*“ VI. V. 3 «. specific 
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. Specific inquiries into the facts, much exaggerated. We receive them ! 

/contented persons of the country, and sometimes from those who are anxj _ 

7 change from their own personal advancement being concerned; and we often judge 
them on principles little applicable to the condition of the government or commu¬ 
nity on whose interests and actions we are called upou to decide. I can only fur¬ 
ther state, that if the effects of our own rule were to be considered by any other 
judges upon the same data tbut we so frequently condemn those of the natives, we 
should be considered us, persons who had practised great oppression. Without 
referring, as I could, to proofs of the truth of this assertion of an old date, I have 
within the Ja»t four years hud frequent opportunities of seeing in countries in which 
every effort had been made to satisfy the inhabitants, and to establish our rule on 
the best and justest principles, loud and almost universal complaints, in many dis¬ 
tricts and villages, against what they deemed oppression and injustice; and in several 
cases the inhabitants of districts and villages have left, their homes to seek the Go¬ 
vernor of Bombay in a body, abandoning their wives and children, aud their houses 
for several months, to obtain relief from what they deemed injustice. X mention this 
fact to show, that all governments are liable to such imputations. In most of these 
cases I have noticed there was little real foundation for the clamorous complaints 
that were made; and they proceeded chiefly from a desire of forcing government by 
such means to the lowering of the assessment, or to a change iu the mode in which 
they were governed. The. body of the complainants, I found, were generally 
influenced on these occasions, as 1 believe they are in many similar ones under the 
native rulers, by a few interested and seditious individuals. In cases where military 
adventurers, like the late Jeswuut Row liolkar aud the Pindarries, retain power over 
large tracts of country for a very considerable number of years, although the culti¬ 
vators were not annihilated or wholly driven out of the country, they suffered great 
oppression: and in the Nizam's country, circumstances have created, l believe, 
a great deal of misery to many of the agricultural inhabitants. With regard to the 
commercial classes, I have before answ ered this question; they have much influ¬ 
ence under native governments, and have many checks upon tyrannical power, and 
have in many cases many more opportunities of enriching themselves than they 
have wider our government. Their influence is greatly increased by a number of 
the principal men, and particularly the bankers, being of one sect, that of Jain, who 
are associated, however scattered throughout India, by the most intimate ties; and 
the consequence is, that they act, in all oases of tyranny and oppression, with a 
union that gives them, as a body, great strength. The Bovahs are also a nume¬ 
rous and united commercial class in several parts of India. I must, however, 
referring to these classes, observe, that their being free from the effects of tyranny 
ahd oppression depends upon their keeping themselves clear of all government 
employment; for from the moment they become servants, or are employed by the 
State, they are much at its mercy; aud in the difficulties and embarrassments they 
bring on themselves, or the oppressions they suffer from that cause, ..they do not 
receive the support they would from their brethren if they had limited themselves 
to their commercial concerns. 

283. Have you not expressed your opinion, that it is on the happiness of the 
people that the prosperity and continuance of our empire mainly depends l —I make 
no doubt I have expressed that opinion often; and that is what always has ren¬ 
dered me so anxious, that in the shape as well as substance of our government, 
we should adapt it as much as it is possible to their understandings, to their usages, 
and to the feelings and impressions under which .they act, and by the gratification 
of which, on such points, I consider their happiness can alone be promoted, and 
their attachment secured. 

23 q. Is it your opinion, that from the complete change in our situation within 
the last 13 years, a re-construction of our local rule is necessary ?—-I. am decidedly 
of that opinion. 

285. What, in your opinion, would be the nature of that re-construction ?— 

I consider that the natives of India, provided a rule is calculated, upon the principle 
I have stated, 10 promote their happiness, neither care nor understand much with 
respect to the shape we may give it, as for as it affects the European parts of our 
establishment. With tespect to the latter, I do conceive that the changes that 
have recently occurred require greater power to be vested in the persons entrusted 
with the general government of India, and that authority should be more concen¬ 
trated that) iL now is in individuals who have, the charge of the large divisions of 
Jthat empire, I consider that the vast population of India, and the nature of our 

government 
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, iiiko it as inexpedient as it is unwise, both in a financial and political 
►jllintjle to administer that country by that multiplicity of European public 
’ to employed ; and 1 consider the numerous local checks which we 
1 establish, when our territories were more limited, to be imprac- 
ilMj£in^f •actual condition. We should afford ample means of administering this 
vast country to those who are placed at the head of its separate branches, and who 
rule over different parts of the empire. From the magnitude of our territories, we 
are compelled to invest them with great power; but I must consider that such 
a system, though it confers authority arid distinction on individuals that will render 
thein more equal to their duties, in no degree removes them from the strict super¬ 
vision of their superiors ; while their minds are elevated by the great trust reposed 
in them, they will act under checks equally as efficient, if not more so, than those 
that now exist 1 have, however, stated my sentiments upon this subject in my 
letter to Lord William Beatinck, which forms an enclosure of a letter to Mr. Vil« 
liers, the Secretary of the India Board, and is on the table of the Committee, 
I can only add, that I fl mk the period has arrived when this subject should be 
taken into immediate consideration. 

28b. Is it your opinion that no war has been undertaken which, in your judg¬ 
ment, might have been avoided ?—I have for a period of nearly 40 years been 
employed in the Political department of India, and with the exception of the war 
of Nepaul, and with the Burmese, when I was not in ludia, I have had opportu¬ 
nities of forming a judgment on all the others that have occurred: and though J 
believe there were some which might have been evaded for one or two years, with 
increased danger to the English Government, yet I am decidedly of opinion that no 
war has been undertaken that could have been avoided. 

287. Is it your opinion the establishment of our supremacy has enabled us to 
make great military reductions?—We have within the last three years made as 
great reduction in our military establishment as I consider consistent with policy or 
even with safety; for though there is no power io India of sufficient strength and 
means to engage in a general war w ith the British Government, the increased extent 
of the countries to which we tnast afford protection requires us to keep up a large 
military establishment, otherwise^ wo shall be exposed to revolts or risings in the 
quarters from which they are withdrawn, and these will have besides other conse¬ 
quences, that of increasing our military expenditure in a degree far Uvyo»d nay 
saving that could be effected by further reduction in this branch. It is, liowever, 
necessary to add, that the great reduction which has been recently made could not 
have been effected had either the Mahoniedao power of Tippoo, or that of the 
Mahvottos and the Ptadarrics continued in the condition which they wore previous 
to the wars of 1799, 1803-4, and 1817-18. And I must further state, that the 
defensive system we long pursued compelled U9 to military preparations, which were 
attended with all the expenses of war, without giving us or our allies that security 
which has been the result of success. 

288. Then is it your opinion that the government in India, in obedience to 
maxims from home, wasted millions upon a mistaken system of defence?—I con¬ 
sider that while upon particular occasions expenses may huve been increased % 
attention to these maxims, that upon the whole they have had u beneficial effect, 
not only as being consistent with our interest, which it has never been to increase 
our territory to too great an extent, but as it become of consequence in every point 
of view that our progress to power should be gradual, and also that the natives of 
India should be satisfied that nothing short of necessity would make US depart from 
those rules of policy which we had professed since the first day of our occupying 
territory in India. 

289- Do you conceive that they can understand any rules or principles of policy 
which can put any boundary to conquest?—1 do not mean l>y what i have said to 
say that tire natives give us credit for motives to which they are such strangers, as 
having the power to increase our territories and not doing it j hut I believe that 
their princes saw that we were limited by attention to treaties, and by never acting 
as other conquerors had done, except upon the ground of aggression ; and that they 
often refrained from a line of policy they might otherwise have adopted, had they 
believed we sought every opportunity of aggrandisement through extension of ter¬ 
ritory. Ill this view’, the maxims by which we were governed have had a salutary 
influence upon their minds. Independent of what I have stated, it is my opinion 
that those often-repeated maxims by the authorities in England against the exten¬ 
sion of her power, have, though they could not arrest a progress which was caused 
735—VI. E 4 i>y 
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by circumstances over which neither the authorities at home nor the lcki|iipte| 
meat had any control, in many cases had a good effect in rendering 

vauce slower than it otherwise might have been. It lias given time fo|^^ __ 

that knowledge of the inhabitants of India of all classes, as well as of the country, 
which has rendered us fitter to govern the territories that have become subject to 
,)7 April 1832. our power. There cannot be a stronger proof of this benefit than the acknow- 
leged difference between those systems of administration over countries which have 
lately fallen under our rule, and of those for which we proceeded to legislate in the 
earlier periods of our rule. 

•200. How far has the increase of population corresponded in those parts of India 
which are under our immediate control, and those parts which are not under our 
immediate control ?—I cannot correctly answer that question. The increase of the 
population of India has always depended, as in other countries, upon the supply of 
food, and the comparative tranquillity which it has enjoyed; and 1 should con¬ 
sider that of late years it must have increased in an almost equal ratio in the states 
of the native rulers who have enjoyed peace and those under our immediate rule. 

291. What is your opinion of the situation of the country of Kattywar and 
Cutch?—The province of Kattywar, which lies lie tween thut of Guzerat and 
Cutch, stretching along the sea-coast from the Gulf of Cambay to the Gulf of 
Cutch, and bounded to the west by the Desert, has been from time immemorial 
subject to a great number of Hindoo princes and chiefs. These have always paid 
tribute, or given service to the native sovereigns, who were considered us their 
lords paramount. Our first intimate knowledge of this country was caused, many 
years ago, by its being the source for supplying our cavalry with a very superior 
breed of horses, which are produced upon its sandy plains. We succeeded, by the 
treaty of Bassein, to the power of the Pewhwas over a part of Kattywar, and all 
the rights of the Guicowar prince have been recently made over to us for the pur¬ 
pose of liquidating his debts. We have by these means become the lords para¬ 
mount of the country, which imposes upon us a duty very difficult of execution. 
A full account of this country will be found in Mr. Elphinstone’s minutes, and of 
mine of the 24th of September 1830, and also in that of the 30th of November 
1830, which comprises a summary of every branch of the administration, and is be¬ 
fore the General Committee. The numerous chiofs of Kattywar have all separate 
authority over their own territories, and by their general engagements with us, their 
lands are forfeited if they do not protect the peace of their respective possessions. 
This many of them have not the pow er to do, and much embarassment has been 
created by our haviug hesitated in exercising that authority which the native rulers had 
done, as lords paramount, in punishing criminals whose condition in life, or family 
connections, made it dangerous for one of the petty chiefs to attempt to bring such cri¬ 
minals to justice. By late arrangements made in 1830, the political commissioner of 
Guzerat has had this country placed under his authority, and the political agent who 
resides in Kattywar is under his orders. The political commissioner is directed to visit 
this country twice every year, and to hold a criminal court, in which he presides, 
having in aid the political agent and three or four of the principal chiefs of 
Kattywar, as assessors, for the trial of those state criminals whom it is considered 
the chiefs have not the power of bringing to justice. The sentence upon auv one 
of these, of death, cannot be carried into execution without the confirmation of the 
government of Bombay. This plan was adopted as the only one which could 
enable a great proportion of the chiefs of Kattywar to fulfil their engagements and 
maintain their principalities in peace ; and I earnestly hope that we shall, by it and 
other arrangements w ith this high and independent body of military chiefs, be able 
to avoid, for a long period ot years, their falling under the ordinary rule of the 
British Government, ail event which 1 should greatly deprecate. Their being under 
our direct rule would bring no benefit to the revenue, or at least none equal, after 
the expenses it would involve were paid, that could much exceed the tribute which 
is now punctually paid; and our subjection of them to our courts of justice, and our 
revenue collection, would not only be attended with internal troubles, but make the 
most dangerous impression ubontfie miuds of all the military classes to which they 
belong, along the whole western frontier of India up to the proximity of Delhi, but 
cause an increased jealousy and dread of our power, that would be very injurious to 
our local interest in Cutch, Sinde, and on the banks of the Indus, from which 
Kattywar is only separated by the Desert. We maintain a small body of troops 
within this couutry for the protection of its internal peace; but they could not be 
better situated as belonging to the force necessary for the defence of our western 

frontier. 
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[■Cattywar is much healthier than any part of Guzerat, With regard 
nich is only separated from Katlywar by a narrow arm of the sea, and 
/culled the Ruun, a sandy desert periodically overflowed by the sea, 
d by a prince who is the bead of the Jarajah tribe of Rajpoots, too jr °' in Malcolm, 
— „ — .~r their crime of infanticide, which it has heen an object, through nego¬ 
tiations and engagements with him, his chiefs, and those of his tribe in Ratty war, 
to eradicate. This small principality has been for many years exposed, from its 
position, to attacks from Sinde, and from plunderers called Khosas, who inhabit the 
eastern side of the Desert, by which it is bounded. From these alarms, and from the 
misrule of its princes, Cuteh has been for many years a scene of crime and confu¬ 
sion : it is, since we have formed a subsidiary alliance with it, in the enjoyment of 
Comparative tranquillity. Our troops stationed within its limits have been lately 
reduced, and the expense we are at to afford it protection exceeds, by a very trifling 
amount, the sum that is annually paid us by the government. I deem this country 
from its position to be of much political importance, and that is greatly increased 
by the recent discovery of the Indus being navigable to steam vessels for at least 
1,000 miles. It is also valuable on account of its flourishing seaport, Mandivi ; 
and our alliance with it enabled us to check in a very considerable degree the 
smuggling of Maiwa opium, which, while our former system of realizing that 
revenue continued, was carried on to a great extent. My minute of the 30th of 
November, gives full information upon this as upon all other points connected with 
the various branches of the administration of Bombay, during the three years that 
I presided over that presidency. 

.292. What is your opinion as to the expediency of establishing an additional 
seat of government in Central India?—I have, as particularly relates to Central 
India, given my opinion most fully upon the subject in various documents, and in 
my work upon that country, as part of a general system which I deem the present 
situation of India to demand; I mean the establishment of provincial administration 
upon an enlarged scale. I must refer the Committee for my sentiments to the 
letter to Lord William Bentinck, which is upon their table. I certainly think that 
Central India, with Raj pootana, will form one of the most important subordinate 
governments. 

S.93. Is it your opinion that, for the good government of India, an enlarged 
system of policy is necessary, arid such as can embrace the whole empire?—111 
answer to this and the former question, I must refer the Committee to my letter of 
the 26th of March 1832, to the Secretary of the India Board, and to its enclo¬ 
sure to Lord William Bentinck, under date the 2d December 1830. 
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William Hutterwrth Bayley, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

294. WIIAT opinion have you formed from your experience and observation of 
the manner in which the subsidiary system affects tho Well-being of the inhabitants 
of the countries where it is established ?—I think that it has proved generally 
injurious to the happiness and prosperity of the inhabitants of those countries. 

295. You have been in the Secretaries’ Office of Calcutta?—Yes, in the judicial 
department. 

296. Ilow long have you been in the political department?—I was employed in 
the political department only for a short period, when I was assistant in an office, 
instituted by Lord Wellesley, called the Governor-General’s Office, and in the 
Persian Secretary’s Office. 

297;, You were secretary in the judicial department ?—I was secretary to 
government in the judicial department for about nine years, and for nearly three 
years of that period chief secretary to government. 

298. What judicial situation did you till?—-I held for about three years the 
office of deputy register and translator in the court of Sudder Dewaimy, and 
N'izamut Adawlut, and 1 was then appointed register of those courts. 
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) 299. That was the native court of appeal?—Yes ; the chief court of 
tritnirml justice. I subsequently held the situation of judge and magistral 
district of Burdwan for about five years. 

300. That is west of Calcutta, how much ?—Seventy or eighty miles west of 
Calcutta. I was afterwards employed in drawing up some new regulations, on 
the completion of which, duty I was appointed secretary in the judicial department, 
and ultimately a member of the Supreme Council. 

301. How long were you a member of the council ?—I was called to the 
council by Lord Hastings for about 10 months, during a casual vacancy in the year 
1822, and was a member of council, under an appointment from the Court of 
Directors, from November 1825 to November 1830. 

302. In what respect do you think that the subsidiary system operates un¬ 
favourably on the condition of the inhabitants ?•—•'The subsidiary system operates to 
protect the country of our ally from foreign invasion, as well as from the danger 
arising from internal disturbances, and so far ought not to be otherwise than bene¬ 
ficial ; but the prince or ruling power, in the confidence created by our support, 
feels it less necessary to administer justice, to protect and to promote the interest 
of his subjects, than he would do if be were liable to the ordinary consequences of 
bad government; that is, to prevent the people from deposing a bad prince and 
choosing a good one, the natural remedy for bad governments in all Eastern states. 

I think also that the sense of dependence necessarily involved in the plan of 
a subsidiary alliance operates to weaken the interest of a prince in the administra¬ 
tion of his own government,. Upon these grounds, and from the result of past 
experience, I think the system of subsidiary alliances is, on the whole, injurious to 
the subjects of the allied states. 

303. Do you Consider that the subjects of a prince, before we interfered at all, 
were happier than under this system ?—They were doubtless frequently subject to 
bad government, but they had the power then in their own hands of redressing 
themselves ; they would not bear long-continued exactious, or oppressions of 
a nature generally and deeply injurious ; they would ultimately rise against and put 
down such a government. 

304. They were happier, because they had certain violent means of redress 
within their own powers, hut not from being well governed ?—I do not think it 
a necessary, though certainly a jftobiible consequence of such a connection* that 
they would be worse governed under a subsidiary system than before such a system 
was in force. 

305. Only that they had greater means of redress P—They had more power of 
redressing themselves than they have now. 

306. The fear of the exercise of that power your consider is a check ort bad 
government?-—Yes, certainly; I think good government amongst native.states in 
India is almost always dependant on the personal character of the prince or 
minister or both. There are no laws, no institutions powerful enough to control 
the will of the individual ruler. A strong-minded, weil-disposed prince has great 
consideration with his subjects, and has the means of making diem happy, arid of 
governing them well. 

307. You consider the natives in these ceded territories of which we had com¬ 
plete possession some time were more prosperous than iu a dependant or subsidiary 
state?—Generally speaking, I do certainly; but there are instances of native chiefs 
or states, though our feudatories or dependants, making their subjects niofe happy 
then we do. 

308. Which would you specify?-—I am speaking rather from what I have read, 
than from my own personal knowledge. Iam not aware that at the present - 
moment the subjects of any native state iu India are so effectually protected, or so 
mildly governed as the inhabitants of our own provinces; the Mysore country- 
prospered under the administration of Poorneah, and Mr. Eiphinstoue bears 
testimony to the good government of the Jageerdars of the Putwurclun family. 

309. When you say, in all those states it depends 011 the personal character of 
the ruler, do you think there is a greater security for prosperity and happiness 
under us, guarded by our institutions?—Undoubtedly; I think under our institu¬ 
tions, the natives are protected from violence, both in property and person ; their 
rights and prejudices are regarded ; there is an efficient police, and a fair adminis¬ 
tration of justice, under laws and regulations which are published and embodied 
in a code. 

310. There is a greater security of permanence ?•—Undoubtedly there is. The 
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'e.y>^0ude, adjoining our own frontiers, liave long been subject to great mia- 
utnj (expression, and are generally supposed to be anxious to come under our 

That is so?—I have no doubt of it, so far as regards the mercantile and 
agricultural classes. 

"319. They think the condition of our subjects is better than those who are left 
under the nominal rule of the vizier or king of Oude ?-— So I am led to believe. 

313. In fact, die subsidiary force acts ns much for good as ir does for evil ; and 
if on the one hand it protects princes from rebellion among their subjects, it seems 
to be good for the people also ?—It is good for the people as preventing foreign 
invasion; but the subsidiary force is sometimes used to enforce the payment of 
revenue, or to put down rebellion, and in those cases it operates always against the 
people. 

314. We could interfere more on behalf of the people than we could do were 
there no subsidiary force ? — Under some of our subsidiary treaties the British 
Government is authorized or bound to interfere to check or prevent gross misgo- 
vernment 

315. Does not that amount to that interference which it is forbid residents to 
exercise ?—In some of our alliances the right of interference forms one of the spe¬ 
cific stipulations. Such is the case with Mysore, Travancore, Sattaiah, Nagpoor, 
the Guicowar and Oude. 

316. Hits the interference of the resident ever been effectually exercised to 
rescue the people from the oppression of the princes?— It has. It may be suffi¬ 
cient to refer to the iustance of Hydmbad, where European officers were employed 
in different parts of the country vested with the powers to correct or prevent the 
injustice and oppression which the natives suffered from the exactions of aumils 
and fanners sanctioned by the minister of the Nizam. 

317. In what way is communication carried ou between government and resi¬ 
dents ?—The secretary in the political department corresponds with the residents, 
and the residents sometimes correspond directly with the Governor-General." There 
are regular means of communication by post throughout India. 

318. There are frequently points occur which cun hardly be settled in India, but 
which require to be referred home, are there not ?— In matters of importance, 
which may udrait of the delay, a reference is made to England ; but in cases of 
emergency, where delay would be Injurious, the government exercises its discretion- 
and acts without previous reference to the home authorities. 

319. The native governments in India are pure despotisms, are they not r—They 
are so : but as regards the agricultural classes, that despotism is softened nr modi¬ 
fied by the municipal institutions of the villages, where such institutions are still in 
existence. 

320. What is the puuchnyet ? — Any number of arbitrators, generally five, and 
selected by the parties. 1 1 bears the character of a court of arbitration. It is 
also a kind of tribunal for settling questions of caste, and professional disputes; but 
it is seldom resorted to in common civil controversies in Bengal. 

321. You do not conceive that a prince deprived of all political importance has 
the same strong and cons taut inducement to watch over the safety of his subjects as 
one who possesses that importance?— I do not. 

322. Or to enforce laws for their protection ?—No, certainly not. 

323. Have there been anv gross instances of our interference against subjects? 
—I recollect some instances in which our troops were employed to enforce the 
authority of the king of Oude over subjects who had been driven to resistance by 
oppression and injustice. 

324. Is it at the option of the resident to order our subsidiary force to assist 
princes, or is he bound by treaty to do so at the request of princes ?—He would not 
do it without the request of the prince. 

325. Is it imperative ? —lie would in doubtful cases consult his government, and 
suspend the older until their authority was received. 

326. It is not imperative then? —No; it has for sufficient reasons bceu often 
refused. 

327. The only case understood by the treaties is either protection against some 
foreign enemy, or against domestic revolt ?■—Generally speaking, such is the case ; 
but we are authorized by some of the treaties to interpose by advice, and in other 
instances even to assume the management of the country. 

328. That is not in the majority of the cases, is it ?—No, our subsidiary alliances 
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i mot all warrant our interference in the internal administration of the 
*tes. 

/ 329. At present, in most of the states them is so little chance of foreign infl 
and foreign aggression, that the subsidiary force is merely nominal, is it not?—At 
at Fflbruary*Y§3B. present we have paramount authority all over India, and have the power to prevent 
aggression on the part of one state towards another. All our treaties stipulate that 
disputes between any two states shall be referred for adjustment to the British 
Government, and that they shall enter into no negotiation without our knowledge. 

330. Are the courts of justice in those places with which we are connected by- 
subsidiary treaties exclusively administered by native punchayets ?—They have no 
regular system of justice. Disputes are sometimes settled by the chief of a village 
or of a district, by u farmer or other person in authority; sometimes by punchayets 
or arbitration, and very frequently by a bloody affray. Where there are courts of 
justice, the natives prefer going to them ; where none exist, they must either fight 
or resort to arbitration. 

331. Is not one practical consequence of subsidiary alliances universally 
acknowledged, namely, that the multiplicity of business it entails on us prevents 
our consideration of and attention to matters of more importance ?—’The duties 
devolving upon us in our capacity of the dominant power in India are doubtless 
difficult, and occupy much of the time and attention of government; but on the 
other hand, if we were not in that situation, we should have a great deal more 
trouble in maintaining our interests, in guarding against hostile combinations, and 
in repelling aggression. 

332. And it is the most economical system, you think?—Calculating, as I think 
we have a right to do, on the long continuance of peace and .tranquillity in India, 
T think our present system more economical. 

333. Has the Nabob of Bengal any power ?—No, he is a mere pensioner. 

334. He has no territory whatever?—No, none at all. 

335. Do you know since what time he has ceased to have territory?—The 
internal administration was altogether withdrawn from the Nabob and transferred 
to the English about tire year 1772, The grant of the Dewanny was obtained in 

1765. 

336. We have residents at the lliijpoot states ?—'There were residents or political 
agents at Oudiporc, Jypore and Cutab. The political affairs of Joudpoor and 
some other Rajpoot slates were superintended by tho commissioner at Ajtnere. 
At present the latter officer has charge of our interests, with the state of Oudipore 
also. 

337. What is the name of the prince to whom he is more nearly accredited ; 
wh >r is the head of the Rajpoot states?—The highest in point of rank is the srnte 
of oudipore. 

338. Are those countries better governed than those in which we have direct 
interference ?— 1 They are scarcely recovered from the devastations of the nindurries 
and other predatory bunds. 

330. You have hardly had an opportunity of observing their internal condition ? 
—I have not; but it is notorious that they are in a much better situation than 
before. The internal government, 1 imagine, i9 very lax, but they are no longer 
exposed to the ravages of plunderers. 

340. The general tenor of the instructions from home, both from government 
and the Company, has always been strongly against conquest?—It certainly 
has. 

341. Then it would seem the government of India has always been active in 
spite of their instructions ?—Most of the wars into which the British Government 
has entered have been forced upon us; our interference has often been reluctantly 
exercised. We cannot recede, and it is probable that, ultimately, the whole of 
India will come under our own dominion. 

342. You are entirely of opiuioo that the result of what has been done is for our 
own advantage and tbe happiness of the natives ?-<-I think that the hulk of tho 
inhabitants of those states which have fallen under our own direct government have 
derived benefit from our aggrandizement. I cannot say the same with regard to 
some of those stutes which are under our control partially. 

343. Then these advantages have been achieved in spite of instructions from 
home?—The instructions from home have always discouraged the extension of ter¬ 
ritory, and have deprecated war as leading to that consequence; but after having 
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iye have been compelled to extend our dominion, both as indemnity 
,, And as security for the future. . 

>*Ls, then, led to a much better state of things, to a much more easily WiUihmJ. JLdq4 
^^enr&jl<?ounUy, which is more likely to lead to the happiness of the natives, anil Es ‘l* 
tfiereTs less expense, because there is less recurrence of war?—Generally speaking, ai February 1832. 
such has been the result; hut the expense of increased military and civil establish¬ 
ments has exceeded in several instances the advantages acquired by our conquests, 

345. Do you think it lias increased out of the proportion to the increase of 
territory ?—Out of proportion to the increase of revenue. 

346. As they improve, will they not meet the expense?—The revenues will 
probably increase very considerably. Some of our acquisitions are very productive; 
others (for instance, the cessions from Ava,) are much the reverse. It will he long 
before the latter will yield a revenue at all commensurate with the expense 
incurred in conquering and maintaining them, 

347. You consider the superiority of the countries governed by the English 
administration directly, to be much more clear and certain over the administration 
of the subsidiary states than over the administration of native powers, independent 
powers, without giving any absolute opinion on the latter part of the subject?-— 

Yes; f think that those stutes with whose government wc interfere occasionally, 
and which are supported by our military power, are rarely so well governed as our 
own territories, or as those which are more completely independent of us. 

348. So that the intermediate stale is the worse ?—Such is tny opinion. 

349. Taking all the circumstances into account, perhaps the superiority of the 
English government over a good native government (that is, the appearance of 
vigour and spirit) is not by any means so certain as the superiority over the others? 

— The bulk of the people, the agricultural and commercial classes, the bunkers, 
manufacturers and artisans, arc all better off under our direct government; but the 
aristocracy of the country, the military classes, those who had formerly the means 
of aggrandizing themselves by offices of trust and emolument, have suffered in 
proportion; their prospects are very much deteriorated, and their occupation 
is gone. 

350. The people are better, and those who prey on the people are worse off?— 

Generally speaking, such is the case. 

351. Do you imagine that it requires fewer troops to keep our own immediate 
subjects in order, than the subjects of princes with whom we have subsidiary 
treaties ?—The greatest part of our force is stationed either in the territories of 
our allies beyond our frontiers, or in positions close to our frontiers. In the pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal and Behar, containing a population of at least 30,000,000, there 
are not more than 12,000 or 13.000 troops of all arms, of which one half is 
stationed hi the immediate vicinity of Calcutta. 

352. There is no disposition to revolt?—In our old established territories under 
the presidency of Bengal, I have never seen any disposition to revolt. 

353. You think it would be attended with less expense to maintain the govern¬ 
ment if we had it under us immediately, rather than under the present system ?— 

ThSt is a question which I am scarcely prepared to answer,* but I think that if we 
had complete possession of all India, exercising all the powers of civil government, 
and collecting the revenue for our own purposes, the expense would be less in 
proportion to the revenue than it is at present; but there is an obvious benefit in 
the continuance of some independent or partially independent states to which 
turbulent and bad spirits may resort, and find some employment. Such individuals 
might prove mischievous if all India were under our exclusive government. 

354. Then; ore hack settlements in which there would be still room for them 
perhaps?—Not if we were in possession of the whole interior of India.. 

355. We have to control these bad spirits only under another name?- The 
individuals to whom l allude would find no employment under us j there iiuve been 
a vast number of soldiers of fortune in India, many of whom cannot even now 
find employment. If we had the whole of India under our dominion, and our 
military system continued as at present, those soldiers of fortune would find no 
employment whatever. 

356k Do you consider that there is a constant indefinite danger existing from our 
own army ?—Constituted as our native army is, it cannot be otherwise than that 
there should be -.ome indefinite danger; but 1 do not see any present cause for 
apprehension; wbeu it docs urrive, it will probably have been caused by our own 
mismanagement. 
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357. You do not see any particular danger?—Partial mutinies may^ 
kry trifling causes, and revolt and disaffection may be expected if ever t! 

^hc finances should render us unable to pay the troops with regularity, 
judged economy should enforce a reduction of their allowances. 

~ J - 35^- Do you think the subsidiary system as good as any that could be substituted 
for it ?—I do not see how it is possible now to change it. * We cannot retrace our 
steps without weakening our own power, and exposing our dominion to serious 
hazard. 

359. On the plan of governing the country by a dewon, what do you think of it ? 
—I think that is the very worst of all, if by a dee wan is meant a minister supported 
by our influence, and exercising authority properly belonging to the prince. 

3<io. You do not agree with Sir Thomas Munro r—I am not aware that he has 
given an opinion upon the case I have supposed ; the question is a different one if 
it refers to the administration of a deevran during the minority of a prince. The 
success of Poomcah in Mysore is an instance of the latter; the atrocious mis- 
government of Chundoo Lai at Hyderabad, of the former. 

361. Do the natives enlist willingly ?—We find more difficulty in getting sepoys 
than we used to do from our own territories; our Bengal army is chiefly recruited 
from the territories of the king of Oude; our own subjects have lost their military 
character, they now follow' commercial and agricultural pursuits in preference. 

362. That speaks in favour of their prosperity ?—No doubt ; it is a proof that 
they are protected in the enjoyment of the fruits of their industry. 

363. Have you heard of the scheme of the Supreme Government being dis¬ 
charged from local concerns ?—I have. 

364. What do you think of it?—I have recorded my sentiments on the 'subject- 
in a minute, dated the pth of November 1830, to which I beg leave to refer. 
I think it impossible for the Supreme Government to exercise an effectual control 
over the other presidencies, w hile it has to conduct the administration in detail of 
extensive territories containing 50,000,000 or 60,000,000 of inhabitants. 

365. At what town would you place the central government?—Somewhere in 
the Western Provinces probably ; but it should not be fixed to one spot. 

366. Is there a direct overland communication kept up between Bengal and 
Bombay?—There is,a daily communication by post. 

367. In what time do they come ?—It depends on the season; in the rainy 
season it is as long as three werfks, but ordinarily 16, 17 or 18 days. 
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Major Close, called in j and Examined. 

Major Clast* 368. HOW long were you in India ?—Rather more than 22 years. 

27 February 1833. 3 %- What diplomatic''stations did you fill ?—I 

residents at Nagpoor and at Poonah ; afterwards I 
Gwalior. 

370. Who were you assistant with at Poona,h ?—I was assistant with 
Elphinstone. 

371. At Nagpoor whom did you assist ?—Mr. Elphinstone first, and Mr. Jenkins 
afterwards. 

372. For what time in all ?—About 12 years. 

373. You were afterwards resident with iScindia?—Yes, for about eight years. 

374. What is the relation in which Scindia stood to the Company?—He was 
independent. 

375. Has he no treaty with the Company? — Yes, there are several treaties, but 
they arie not such as to abrogate his independence, or to place him in acknowledged 
submission to the British Government, 

376. Are they in the nature of what we commonly call offensive and defensive 
treaties ?—-No, hot even that. 

377. Do they imply any guarantee of his dominions ?—No. 
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tlherc nothing peculiar in them ? — Nothing peculiar in their general 
if/yond that of reducing his resources and curtailing his influence. 

they not even amount to , treaties of defence and alliance ?—No, 
t *, unless, indeed, the last treaty which we made with him for a 
^temporary and special purpose might be considered so: but we have no 
permanent one. Ilis political relations, however, have been effectually confined, 
and his power of injuring his neighbours equally restrained in consequence of 
tbe claim to our protection which all tlie other states have established by their 
treaties w ith us. 

380. Do they contain any provision restricting him from employing European 
officers, foreign officers, or anything of that sort?-—They are no more than treaties 
of peace, very little more than that; at one lime there was a treaty of the nature 
alluded to, but it was dissolved soon after its conclusion, and never came into prac¬ 
tical operation. 

381. —There is none now?—No; there was none when I left India in 1S24. 

382. Now,under those circumstances, and separating the two parts of your ex¬ 
perience, when you were assistant to the residents at Poonah and Nag poor, what 
opinion did you form from your observation of tbe way in which the connection 
between the Company and its dependant allies affected the, good government and 
good condition of the inhabitants of the countries respectively At the time when 
1 was at Nagpoor we had no such treaty as we have formed since; so that we had 
no opening given us to interfere at all with the administration of the country. With 
regard to Poonah, where we had such a treaty, my opinion was, that the general 
effect was good, and was favourable to. the prosperity of the inhabitants. 

383. What do you think of the well-being of the inhabitants, the subjects of the 
Peishwa, as compared with their condition before we interfered at all in Mahratta 
affairs, on the one hand, and the condition of those who are the direct subjects or 
tfie Company on the other? — Why, inasmuch as those who are our direct subjects 
live under a more systematic and just government, I should certainly conclude that 
their condition was infinitely superior to that of the Mahrattas. 

384. Do you think, from your observation, that the subjects of the Company were 
in a better condition than those who were the then subjects of the Peishwa l — | 
should think so. 

385. l)o the- observations, therefore, which you made, apply to a comparison of 
their condition after we l>egan to interfere in the Peishwa's internal government, 
or with what it was before our interference ?—Not having been in that country 
before our connection with the Peislvtva’s government, .1 can only speak from 
general conjecture on that subject; but I should fancy that the condition of 
oUr subjects was better, on a comparison with the Peishwa's, at either of those 
periods. 

3S6. Was the treaty by which there was a certain right of interference the 
treaty of Bassein r — It was. 

387. Did that take place in 1&03 ?-•—No, it was at the end of 1802, and just 
before the Mahratta war of 1803. That war arose partly perhaps from the discon¬ 
tent of the subordinate chieftans, at the low condition to which the head of the state 
was reduced by it, but principally from the mortification they felt at the diminution 
of their own influence which resulted from it. 

388. What was the comparative state of the people in tbe province of Berar, 
under the rajah, and those who were the subjects of the Peishwa before our 
frequent and familiar interference ?—I had never known anything of the Poonah 
territories before our treaty of defensive alliance with the Peishwa in iSo2. 

389. When you were at Nagpoor there was no treaty authorizing our inter¬ 
ference? — No, not at Nagpoor. 

390. What was then the condition of the security of person and property, and the 
administration of justice in the rajah of Bcrar’s government P-^-Iodeetl, I should say 
there was very little of .either. 

391 . Did he collect his revenue by military means r —It was not always necessary 
to employ military force, but occasionally it would bo so. 

392. In the Mahratta territory, was it generally necessary to employ military 
means to collect the revenue?—I should not suppose that it was so on all 
occasions. 

393. Was a great part of the revenue of the Malirattas derived from a tribute paid 
by the neighbouring statesA considerable part. 

394. Was that collected by force?—That was generally collected by force before 
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) ©ur engagements with the Mahratta states, which put a stop to thel 
aggression. 

_ - /> / 395* Who paid choul to the Mahrattas so late as the period imtnd_ 

mirjt ^/'following the war against Mysore?—Little or no tribute of that description was 
collected by the Mahratta states south of the Nurbudda, but to the north of it 
there was. 

396. Do you remember any of the states that paid choutto the northern Mahrat¬ 
tas ?—All the Rajpoot states, without exception, I believe. 

397. But confining yourself to the Poonah Mahrattas at present r—There cer¬ 
tainly was none paid to them after 1802 ; nor do I suppose there had been for some 
time before. 

■398. Did all the Rajpoot states pay chout to the Mahratta chiefs ?—Yes, to those 
situated north of the Nurbudda, of which Scindia and Uolkar were the principal; but 
that system of plunder and exaction has ceased with the extension of our influence 
and the formation of our engagements with nearly all the states lying north of the 
Nurbudda. 

399. Have you anything to state further with regard to the subsidiary system ?—- 
I can only say generally, with respect to the subsidiary system, that, it was calculated, 
to promote our own interests, and also, under good management, to increase the 
prosperity of the country at large. It has given the means of maintaining, 
without a constant drain upon our ordinary resources, a well equipt force, ready at 
all times for any emergency ; and it has enabled us to preserve, in a great degree, 
the peace of the country, which before its introduction was constantly exposed to 
the ravages of undisciplined and contending armies. The effect has also been to 
put it in our power to control, or in a considerable degree to moderate, the defects 
of at least some of the native governments, much to the advantage, as I should 
conceive, of their subjects. 

400. Can Major Close specify any state in which that system had been under 
good government, so as to promote beneficial effects ?—As far as ipy observation 
has gone, I have formed the opinion that the system had not answered so well 
under some of the Mahomedan governments as in the Hindoo states; but I think 
that in the Hindoo states it has generally been productive of advantage. 

401. Is there any direct cause which would account for its being more beneficial 
irt the Hindoo states than in the Mahomedan states?—I do not exactly know to 
what it is to be traced; hut if true, it may perhaps be ascribed to this, that the 
Hindoo governments may harmonize better with the feelings of the inhabitants,, 
the great mass of whom are themselves Hindoos ; and that the Mahomedan govern¬ 
ment may not be so acceptable to the people at large- 

402. Would that have anything to do with the subsidiary system ?—No, I should 
apprehend not; unless it be that the Mahomedan governments might therefore 
stand more in need of our assistance to support their authority, 

403. Do you think, or not, that the success of the English administration in- 
Hindoo countries was likely to be greater than in those under Mahomedan govern¬ 
ment, partly because the Mahomedans were a set of conquerors like ounelves, and 
therefore disliked our presence ?—I should not say that it was from any aversion 
borne by the Mahomedan governments to us that those effects to which I allude, 
had proceeded ; it has not been from that cause, since although the cordiality of our 
intercourse with them has occasionally met with slight, interruptions, they had, up to 
the period of my leaving India, eight, years ago, proved more faithful to {heir alliance 
with us than some of the Hindoo governments. 

404. Were not a great number of Mahomedans driven out of military service 
at Mysore?—Very many. 

403. The peace which has been established in India has injured their interest 
very materially there, has it not ?—Yes, very much ; but the same effects must in 
some degree have been felt by the Hindoo soldiery also. 

406. But as to Hindoo officers or chiefs, does that remark apply ?—Not to the 
same extent, certainly. I should wish to explain a previous allusion to our treaties 
of peace with Scindia, by observing that those treaties were the consequence, either 
of open hostility, or of a slate of things nearly approaching to war; that in the former 
case our purpose had been to effect such a reduction of Sciudia’s power as should 
disable him from prosecuting future wars against us; and in the latter, to give such, 
a direction to his employment of the resources still left to him, as might contribute 
to the general and permanent peace of the country. 
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• Jhe Hon. Edward Gardner, called in; and Examined. 

iRE you engaged in diplomatic service in India?-—Yes, I was, 
r how long a period ?— I resided in India altogether about 27 years, of 
which time I was employed in the Political department from 180S to the period of 
my leaving India. I was attached first to the Delhi residency, in the situation of 
assistant to the resident; and I remained there until the Nepaul war, which occurred 
in 1814, when l was called to that quarter, and have been employed vvithin that 
country until I left India in 1829. 

409! How long were you at Delhi ?—About six years in the Delhi territory, but 
very little at Delhi itself. 

410. In Nepaul how long?— I was about 12 years altogether in Nepaul. 

411. Now the principal duty which you had to perform at Delhi was administra¬ 
tive, was it riot, with respect to the district?—I was in a subordinate situation, and 
was employed during nearly the whole time I was there in charge of the district of 
Humana, a territory that fell into the British government in consequence of the chief 
to whom it was assigned not being able to maintain his own authority in it, and he 
gave it up to the government for a certain stipend. 

412. Then were you employed for six years in Delhi in the duties of local ad¬ 
ministration, und 12 years at Nepaul in diplomatic negotiations?—Just so; I was 
political resident at Khatmandoo, at the court of the rajah of Nepaul. 

413. What is the nature of our political relation with the rajah of Nepaul ?—‘-It 
is founded upon a treaty of amity consequent on the war which we were engaged 
in with that state, and which ended in its being compelled to admit a treaty with iho 
British Government of that nature, 

414. There is no subsidiary force ?—None whatever; we were under no obliga¬ 
tions for its support or defence, neither was anything required from it in the.shape 
of subsidiary or of military aid. 

415. From your long residence in that territory* you will be able to inform the 
Committee what you think of the condition of the inhabitants, especially the lower 
classes of that territory, compared with those of the Company’s territories which 
yqu have seen?—I think their condition generally would bear a very favourable 
comparison with those of the Company’s territorythe people I consider, on the 
whole, to have been well governed, and in as good and hu£py a condition fts those 
of any other states with which I have been acquainted. 

416. Have you seen the whale of the Company’s ^ Bengal* presidency ?—I have 

bad very little experience in Bengal; I resided chiefly in the Upper Provinces and 
within the Delhi territory; I have passed through the country, certainly, but I have 
not sufficient knowledge to speak to its actual condition. ’ . * 

41 7. Had you any opportunity of seing the Nabob of Oude’s territory ?—Simply 
as a traveller through it. „ 

418. What do you think of its state -It was, when I-passed, considered to be in 
a distur bed State as regarded the police, but it appeared to be very highly cultivated ; 
it was no doubt in rather an unsettled state at the time. 

419. Who are the inhabitants of Nepaul?—The Goorkahs are the ruling race. 

420. Have the Goorkahs always remained Hindoos ?—They are entirely and 
strictly Hindoos, and no part of the inhabitants profess the Mahomcdan religion. 
I suppose there are not a dozen Mahomedaqs in the whole country. 

421. Do you apprehend any danger to our possessions from their vicinity ?— 
Not in the position in which they have been placed in consequence of the late war 
between the British Government and the Goorkah nation ; before that event, they 
certainly held a very threatening and commanding position along the whole extent 
of our northern frontier. 

422. What was their native state;—They came from a place called Goorkah, 
whence they derive their appellation. 

423. Where is that?—It is a small mountain territory situated to the north¬ 
west of the valley of Nepaul, whence the Goorkahs issued, and successively con¬ 
quering all the petty states into which the whole of that region was formerly 
divided, united them under one rule, and established the government in their own 
tribe und family. 

424. Had the conquered people the same institutions and manners with the 
conquerors?—Not exactly; the inhabitants, for example, of the valley of Nepaul 
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•qre called Newars, and although Hindoo^ they are Boodhists in religiBi 
/fheir conquerors, the Goorkahs, are of the Braminicai faith. 

425. What lime did the Goorkah’s conquest begin?—I think the conquest of 
Nepaul Proper, as it may be called, was effected in about 1767-8, between Co and 
70 years ago. 

426. You think the condition of the people in the Nepaul country, in the whole 
province of the Goorkah dominions, might he advantageously compared with the 
subjects of the Company?-— I have not visited the whole of their dominions, 
but considering the nature of their government, which is a military one in its 
character and, arbitrary in its form, I think the inhabitants generally are under 
a lenient government, and that the condition of the people would hear a very- 
favourable comparison with the subjects of the Company, or those of any other 
state in India. 

427. Have they one supreme head, or is it a federative state?—The authority 
is vested in the rajah alone, but its exercise is much modified by the influence of 
the baradars, or chiefs of the state, who claim a voice in their national councils 
they are summoned by the rajah, or by those acting in his name, on oil important 
occasions, where they deliver and express their sentiments very freely, and the 
majority of their opinions generally decide questions of peace or war, or other 
matters of moment ; the authority is usually in the rajah’s hands, no doubt, but 
modified in this way. 

'428. Is the rajah’s authority hereditary? — It is. 

421). Arc these chiefs hereditary in general ? —In general they are; they are the 
heads of the families whose ancestors bore a share in the conquests effected by 
Prithee Narain, their chief ; they generally fill, like ourselves in India, all the prin¬ 
cipal offices of state, and have the command of the troops, keeping the conquered 
people in inferior situations under the government. These chiefs have always, 
therefore, been looked on as having a direct interest and voice in public affaire, and 
they thus modify the power of the rajah. 

430. Arc there many slaves in Nepaul ?—There does exist a species of domestic 
slavery, hut not in the acceptation of the word in which it is understood in 
Europe. 

431. Have you any labourers slaves ?— If the family they belong to is an agricul¬ 
tural one they are sometimes employed in the field, but not particularly so; they 
are used for all domestic purposes. They cut wood and fetch water, und are em¬ 
ployed as servants. 

432. Can they be sold ?— I apprehend they may be. 

433. Without the soil ?—They are not attached to the soil at all. 

434. Did you ever know any instance of a sale?— I cannot say decidedly that 
I have. I believe that it did take place; but I had no means of knowing absolutely 
that itr did. 

43,,. Do they form a large proportion of the inhabitants?— By no means. 

436. May it be called an inconsiderable proportion?— An inconsiderable pro¬ 
portion. Indeed, I believe they nre chiefly loreigners from the side of Thibet 
principally, and from among the Bhoteea people. 

437. Arc any of them those who have been made prisoners r— No; they are 
people, who, I believe, have been chiefly sold when children, in times of famine and 
scarcity. 

43b" By what means have we secured our possessions against the danger which 
formerly existed from the Nepaul state? -Its power has been considerably reducecj 
by the treaty. All the mountain territory which had been acquired by us in the 
course of the war to the west of the river Kulee was ceded to the British Govern¬ 
ment; lo the eastward, the Nepaul government agreed to abstain from any inter¬ 
ference witli the petty state of Sikim, which forms its boundary on that side, and 
to submit any disputes that might arise between them to our arbitration. Conse¬ 
quently, the Nepaulese are now confined on three sides by the British power and 
territory or by the Sikim country, the possession of which is guaranteed to the 
rajah; and on the north they are shut in by the Hcmalayan, or great snowy range 
or mountains which extends along that portion of their frontier, and now forms 
part of the Chinese empire, so that they nrc completely inclosed, and have no 
powef of acting in any direction beyond their own territory. 

439. Is the source of the Ganges within the Goorkuh territory ?—It was, but 
is now within the province of Kutiiaon. 

440. T hese arc now English provinces? - Yes; Kumaon has been annexed 
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Possessions, and the petty states lying to the westward of Kumaon, 
^ number, were restored under British protection to the chiefs from 
tf^y'Kad been taken by the Goorkahs in the progress of their conquest, 
ftey^^fisigmbeant in extent, and their revenues are very small; and with the 
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exception of a few places which were reserved as military stations for some hill 27 February 183s. 
corps, thut were raided as an employment for the military classes in the country, 
were restored to the chiefs in the same condition ns they had originally possessed 
them, without their paying tribute or furnishing military aid, which they are unable 
to do. 

441. Has the Mogul any independent territory at all?— None. 

442. Is Delhi his?—No; the country round Delhi was assigned for his support, 
but the revenues am collected by our government, and a stipend is paid to him out 
of it. 

443. Docs Nepaul appear to differ from any other Indian state, in its govern¬ 
ment and in the condition of its people ?—Yes, it differs very essentially. The 
country has never been subdued by any of the foreign invaders or conquerors of 
India. The people arc more simple, unmixed and original in their manners, less 
superstitious, and less bound by rules of caste and other Hindoo observances than 
the people of Bengal. 

444. Before the Goorkah conquest, was the country divided into small rajahs? 

—Yes, in the valley of Nepaul alone, which is only about 5 0 miles in circumfer¬ 
ence, there were no less than three princes whoso capitals were within a few miles 
of each other; they each had a share of the valley, which was considered the most 
valuable portion of their principalities. One of the articles of the treaty engages 
that they shall not give service to any European without the sanction of the British 
Government. 

445. Js hi ere any restriction on their rights as to making peace and war ?— The 
usual article in our treaties with the native powers, by which they bind themselves 
not to enter into political negotiations with any other state, is not a part of the 
treaty with Nepaul. 

446. Was Silktm a N'epaul state?—No, but the Nepaulese were in progress of 
its conquest when the war broke out, and it was restored to the rajab, and the pos- 

1 session guaranteed to him with the view of forming a barrier in that direction 
against the further aggression of the Nepaulese, and to put an end to that career of ’ 
conquest to which they had so long been accustomed, and which, but tor the war 
with tiie British Government, would in all probability have carried them eventually 
ro Casbmeer. 

447. In w hat manner are they armed?— Their troops are armed, disciplined and 
clothed on the model of the sepoys in the British service; the words of command 
are given in English, uiul the gradations of ranks are copied from ours, or rather 
applied as they were used iu the time of Mr. Hastings’ administration. They cast 
some cannon, and to each of their battalions they have two guns attached; they 
were taught this by a Frenchman, who was in their service formerly. They manu¬ 
facture their own muskets, from excellent guns produced iu their territory. Their 
artillery is not, however, of much use, from the difficult nature of their country. 

.44ft. Is tbeir force chiclly infantry or cavalry?- Entirely,infantry; they have no 
cavalry ; there is not a road in the country on which cavalry could bo moved. 

449. IIovv do you travel ? — Generally on foot: women are carried in a kind of 
hammock. Horses, except in the vallev, are nearly useless. 

450. Did you walk to Kbatmandoo r—On my first going there 1 travelled in a 
kind of litter used fur the purpose; afterwards I frequently walked on journeys, or 
or used a litter, or rode on small ponies which are brought from Thibet. 

45 u Have the inhabitants of this .place made greater progress in science than in 
other places?— They know not much of science ; education, as far as it goes, is 
very general. it is uncommon to see a person who cannot read or write, or know 
something of accounts: every village has its instruction iu some way, but it seldom 
proceeds further than that; aud the higher branches of learning are quite unkuown. 

452'. Have you had an opportunity of comparing the territory of Nepaul with 
other parts ? —I have been entirely employed at the court of the rajah of Nepaul 
since the peace of 1816. 

453. In the administration of justice, is there more security of persons and pro¬ 
perty than elsewhere?—Yes, I never knew it more so elsewhere. The Nepaulese, 
like ail mountaineers, are particularly honest, and very little given to Crime or vio¬ 
lence of any kind. 

454. Are there tribunals there? —Yes; heinous crimes are very unfrequent; 
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/petty criminal cases are heard in the first instance by the magistrates oAJSm 

/ or local authorities in the country; they punish to a certain extent. GraJ^erl _ 

are brought before the rajah, or those exercising his authority, and are decided once” 
^ r * y ear There is, I think, a greater degree of security for person anti property 

a7Pebruary 183a. than I have ever observed in any other part of India. 

455. Have they public works?—Scarcely any. They have built u few bridges, 
and made a few roads iu the vicinity of the capital, but it is contrary to their policy 
to construct roads or throw open their country in uny wav. 

456. Is it quite an agricultural country ?—Yes ; und it is well cultivated where 
circumstances admit of it, and the valley itself is cultivated by what in this country 
is called spade cultivation, and is productive. 

4,57. Have they any commerce?—Not. much; it has increased somewhat since 
our connection with them ; they export some things not got from other parts of the 
world, such as musk and borax. It is not found in their own country, but comes 
through it from Thibet. 

458. Is there great facility for merchants?—Why no, every thing must be 
carried on porters’ bucks; hut merchants meet with every protection. 

459. Have you much tea from China over land?—No. 

4(>o. Do they bring it down to Benares?—I believe not, It comes down in 
cakes occasionally, but we should not consider it as good, or drinkable indeed. 

461. Did you ever hear of a tea plant being raised ?—I remember seeing one in 
Nepaul. The Nepaulese are considered as tributajy to China, and every five years 
they send a mission to Pekin through Thibet; on one occasion of this kind they 
brought a tea plant with them, and in a Cashmerian’s garden dose to Khatmandoo, 
it was still growing where I saw it, at a place between the residency and the 
town. 

462. Is it a good climate?—-An excellent one, I think; not much unlike that of 
Switzerland, I should suppose. 


Mr. Francis Wilder. 


Mr. Francis Wilder , called in ; and Examined. 

463. HOW long were you in India?—Exactly 22 years. 

464. In what department did you serve?— Chiefly in the political department. 

465. In the diplomatic department? — Yes. 

466. Were you diplomatically employed ? — For the first six years I was em¬ 
ployed at Delhi in a subordinate situation entirely in the local administration, and 
afterwards at Ajmeer for six years more ; during which time the states of Joudpoor, 
Jessclmere and Kishengurh were placed in communication with me; but I still 
continued under the resident as an assistant. 

467. Just state where you were afterwards?— I was afterwards at Sangur for 
one year; and after that (in 1827) I succeeded to the residency at Nagpoor, where 
I remained until the end of 1829, when I came home. 

468. Whom did you sncceed? —I succeeded Mr. Jenkins. 

469 . How long were you resident at Nagpoor?—About three years. 

470. In what condition, compared to neighbouring countries, did it appear to you 
that our territory around Delhi was when you were employed there?— At Delhi the 
territory was entirely under the British Government. 

471. In comparing that country with the neighbouring native dominions, what 
do you think of their comparative well-being? — i think the subjects of the Company 
in the Delhi territory were fur better oft* than the subjects of the neighbouring native 
princes. 

472. Who are the native princes whom you make the subjects of comparison 
chiefly?—The Seik territories to the north, Ulwur, Biccaneer, and the other 
JRajpoot states to the westward. 

47.v Ho you know anything of the dominions of the King of Oude? — I do not, 
I never was in that country. 

474. You have seen the country of Rajpoot? — Yes, I have. 

475. In what state, in the country you have seen, is the security of persons and 
property and the administration of justice? —I do not think, in any of the Rajpoot 
territories I have veiled, there is much security for persons or property, though 
the state of things has very much improved since wc have formed an alliance with 
them. 

476. Had they any regular administration of justice? —No regular system. 

477. What is the nature of our federal connection with the Rajpoot chiefs ?— 
Entirely protective; and in return for our protection they bind themselves to afford 
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ai(f pu requisition, to submit to our arbitration of external disputes, and 
irnt any new alliance with other powers. 

i/ything with regard to foreign officers? — No. 

VouTd that t>e prevented ?—Certainly, I should suppose so. 

~4$o^ Is there any subsidiary force on foot? —Not in the Rajpoot states, hut 
Joudpoor is bound to furnish 1,530 horse, when called upon. 

481. Do the residents interfere to prevent anything wrong taking place?— 1 They 
would do so ; but during the time I had charge of Joudpoor and Jesselmere there 
was no occasion for any interference whatever. 

482. Do you think that was in consequence of the improved administration? — 
1 think it was owing to the nature of our connection with then). 

483. Do you ascribe that improved administration to the effect of the presence 
of the English resident, and the four of displeasing the English ?—Yes, I think 
it vvas. 

484. Do they show anxiety to maintain a connection with the Company ?—The 
states with which I have had any concern, 1 conceive, certainly do. 

485. So that you think there is no stipulation in any one of the treaties with 
.them for the resident’s interference ?—No, none whatever in their internal affairs. 

486. So that with that very limited degree of influence, you think the connection 
with England und the fear of the displeasure of the English Government have very 
sensibly improved their administration?— I think it has. 


Veneris , 2* die Martii , 1832. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES MACINTOSH, ix the Chair. 


Major Cannae, called iftj and Examined. 

487. YOU were the Resident at Baroda?—I was the Resident there for nine 
years, and an assistant to the Resident eight years previously. 

488. How long is it since you ceased to be Resident ?—I ceased to be Resident 
in 1819. 

489. What is the population of the Guicowar territories?—The population 
•of the dominions of the Guicowar I estimate to be from five to six millions in the 
province of G uzerat, the states tributary to it, and in the Surat Attaveesy, posses¬ 
sions in the neighbourhood of that city. 

490. When did we enter into any subsidiary engagement or treaty of alliance 
with the Guicowar?—Our first negotiation to establish an alliance with the 
Guicowar state was early in the year 1802, when the priuce deputed a mission 
to Mr. Duncan, the governor of Bombay, to solicit the aid of the East India 
Company to put down the rebellion of odc of his own family (Mulhar Row), who 
was aiming at supremacy in Guzerat. 

491. YVas there any diplomatic intercourse between the two governments prior 
to that ?—A treaty of amity was entered into with the first Futteh Sing Guicowar so 
far back as the year 1780; but for the purpose of a move intimate connection, none 
except through the agency of the mission in 1802 to Bombay. 

492. Was there a Resident at that time or previously at Baroda?—Not at any¬ 
time. The governor, early in 1802, went to Cambay (the territory of a Maho- 
medan), in order to have an opportunity of a nearer communication with the 
Guicowar, on the subject of the alliance proposed ; he was accompanied by a small 
force, placed under the command of Major Alexander Walker. A negotiation 
ensued vth the minister off-the Guicowar at Cambay, the result of which was the 
advance of the fovee tor the suppression of the rebellion of Mulhar Row Guicowar, 
which, after several engagements with his forces, was accomplished. At this 
period, namely, May 1802, there was merely a written engagement with the 
Guicowar minister, dated the 15th March of that year, to reimburse the expenses of 
the expedition against Mulhar Row, and for the Guicowar state to subsidize a per¬ 
manent force from the Company. In June 1802, articles of agreement were 
drawn up, which were afterwards consolidated iuto a definitive treaty. It was 
then engaged that we should liberate the Guicowar from the thraldom of his 
.mercenary troops, composed of Arab sebundy, and to assist in discharging the 
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which the Guicowar state had largely contracted. This laid the foutu 
ie extensive system of interference which prevailed at the court at Bari 
rent from that pursued with any of the ether powers with which wc areal 
India. In consequence of the wars which took place in 1803, 1804 and part of 
180.5, with the confederated Mahratta powers, Dowlut Row Scmdiah, the rajah 
of Berar, and Jeswunt Row Holkar* the definitive treaty was not, executed until 
the latter year. It contracted that a contingent of three battalions of native 
infantry, a company of Europcnn artillery, and a company of lascars should 
be furnished, the expense of which was provided for by the Guicowar state, by 
cessions enumerated in the schedule attached to the treaty, amounting to 11,70,000 
rapees per annum. It was also stipulated that the subsidised troops should be 
stationed within the territories of the Guicowar state, and that one battalion should 
be employed in the province of Kattywar. 

493. Is that treaty existing up to this time ?— — It was in full force till 1817, when 
supplementary articles were added to the definitive treaty, which I will advert to 
presently. The expulsion of the Arab mercenaries from the service of the Gui- 
cowar, and their ultimate ejection from Guzerut, involved the Company in the 
responsibility of engagements to bankers who had advanced monies to the state 
for the payment of arrears to troops and general debts. The Company also 
advanced from its own resources a sum of 30 lacs of rupees, and guaranteed to 
the bankers or soucars a further sum of not less than 70 or So more. It was at 
this time stipulated with the minister (the rajah Anuud Row having long been in 
a state of mental imbecility), that a reformed scale of expenditure should be 
adopted, and that, the resident with the minister should form a commission for the 
government of the affairs of’ the state. These arrangements were made by 
Major, afterwards Lieu tenant-colonel Walker, and came into full operation imme¬ 
diately after the period of his quitting India, and my succession to his office in 
181.0. There were other important arrangements also made in 1807 by that dis¬ 
tinguished officer, Colonel Walker, with the states tributary to the Gyicowur and 
Peisliwa, in the province of Kattywar, which are fully developed m the despatches 
of that time. Shortly after ray succeeding to the residency, it was deemed proper 
by the Bombay and Supreme Governments to introduce into the commission of 
government the heir .presumptive, Futteh Sing Guicowar, who was considered the, 
president of the commission, and measures of internal administration or foreign, 
intercourse were conducted in the durbar of his highness Futteh Sing, in the naniu 
of the rajah Annnd Row, but with the cognizance and under the direction of the 
resident, in conjunction with the minister of the state. The reformed scale of 
expenditure was strictly followed till the year 1817, when the war with the Pin- 
darralis and the Peish\va took place. In N ovember 1817 the Guieowav government 
was called upon to augment the subsidiary force by two regiments of nai ive cavalry 
and one battalion of native infantry’ of the complement of 1,000 men. He was also 
required about that time to furnish a contingent of bis owrf troops to act with the 
forces then employed in the province of Mai wa, which necessarily caused a very 
heavy expense. The supplementary treaty was made on the btb November 1817: 
it not only provided for the augmentation of the subsidiary force, and the cession of 
all the rights which the Guicowar had obtained from the perpetual farm of the 
Peishwah’s territories, subject to Ahmedabad, but for his highness maintaining at 
all times a force of 3,000 horse, to be paid by. himself and mustered by the resi¬ 
dent or his agent, and to act under the command of the officer commanding the 
subsidiary force wherever employed. As far as concerns the debt guaranteed by 
Colonel Walker, I may say that it was entirely discharged, although when 
the honourable Mr. Elpliinstone visited Baroda in 1820 and 1821, She found 
the state encumbered with a heavy debt, created chiefly by the 1‘mdarrah aud 
Muluatta war of 1817, aud other causes which'will lie found reported in the 
public despatches. Subsequently to my departure- 'frc;.! India, 1 have, understood 
that Mr. Elphinstone had directed the resident to withdraw from' ail interference 
with the internal affairs of the Guicowar state, and placed in the Guicowar’s hands 
the uncontrolled power of his dominions. Having arranged that the rajah should 
pay withm seven years the debt then existing, it was discovered on the expiration 
of that period, that, the debt was increased very considerably from the rapacity of 
the rajah, who hud diverted the resources of the country to his own coffers: he 
wa< required-in 1828 by Sir John Malcolm, who had succeeded Mr. Elphinstone 
ia tire government of Bombay, to adhere to the engagements he had contracted 
in 1820—21, and iu consequence of his manifesting no inclination to do so, 
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Jnlcolm had deemed it proper to sequostrntc, in March 1828, a portion 
inions for the liquidation of the debts lor which the Company were 
jre^ohsrtde. He also required him in 1H30 to provide the funds for the payment 
oC-rite contingent of horse stipulated for in the supplementary treaty, which 
having persist ,d in refusing, these troops have consequently been maintained by 
the East India Company, and further territory sequestrated for their maintenance. 
These tFoops arc now employed under the orders of the commissioner of Guzerat, 
Sir John Malcolm having abolished the residency at Baroda; the territories 
sequestrated have been placed under the management of one of the late ministers 
of the Guicowar, subject to the supervision of the commissioner, whoso residence 
I should state was fixed in the city of Ahmedabad. No alteration has taken 
place in this state of affairs up to the present time. The revenue of the ceded 
territories, on account of subsidy, amounted in the whole to about 27 lacs, as 
realized by the native government, and the gross amount of the remaining revenue 
of the'Guicowar state was upon an average something more than 70 lacs. 

494. What proportion should you conjecture that the two successive seques¬ 
trations of territories produced of the rajah's whole revenue?—1 have no means 
of knowing exactly the amount of revenue derived from these sequestrations, 
but I believe the revenue at the disposal of Seeagee How, the present rajah, 
divested of claims guaranteed by us for personal stipends and pensions, does not 
much exreed 20 lacs. I should imagine that the value of the sequestered territory 
is rather more than that of the territory ceded in subsidy. 

495. You mentioned some territories of the Peishwa and the Guicowar, they 
were chiefly in Hatty war, were they not?—On the conquest of Guzerat bv the 
JMahrattas, the states of Kattywar (composed principally of Rajpoots) and the 
principality of Junagur (the only remnant of Mogul power at Gu/.erat) were in 
a state of independence. On the decline of the Alogul empire, incursions were 
made annually by the Mahratta forces, which levied what sums they could obtain 
from each of these chieftains, and in instances of resistance, which were very 
general, it was their practice to devastate the open country. On the Mahratta 
power being established in Guzerat, these states were willing to compromise for 
a fixed tribute; ihe larger portion of this tribute was allotted to the Peishwa as 
the head of the Mahrattas, arid the smaller to the Guicowar, then the local governor 
of the whole province. The Guicowar tribute was afterwards fixed by Colonel 
Walker, and amounted to something less than four lacs of rupees, and that of the 
Peishwa (subject to his Soubah of Ahmedabad) to more than six lacs. The tribute 
to the Guicowar is included in what I before stated as the average amount of 
his revenues. 

496. And with respect to the tribute paid to the Peishwa, what has become of 
that?—It became the right of the East India Company, by virtue of the conquest 
of the Peishwa in 1817. 

497. What was the province of the Company’s territory which adjoined the 
Guicowar’s country before 1802?—The possessions under the presidency of Bom¬ 
bay were extremely limited in the year 1802 ; the only possession subjected to it 
was the town of Surat and the circumjacent country, obtained in t8oo from 
the nawab of that place, and the island of Salsette. 

498. What opinion have you formed from your observation, of the condition 
of the people in the Guicowars and the Company’s territories?—As long as the 
British resident was associated with the Guicowar government, I consider its 
subjects to have been in quite as prosperous a condition as any of those belonging 
to the Company : this will, I think, be corroborated by the reports of the governor, 
Mr. Elphinstone, on his first visit to the province of Guzerat. 

499. During (he time of the commission of government for the whole of the 
Guicowar territories, the resident interfered as generally in the territory left 
under the nominal authority of the rajah as in the ceded or sequestered territory, 
did he not ?—The resident had no concern with the territory ceded; and the 
sequestered territory is, as 1 have already explained, under the charge of 
the late minister of the Guicowar, subject to the control of the political com¬ 
missioner. 

500. Can you state what system of government was adopted on our acquiring 
the Deccan?—We adhered as nearly as possible to the system we found; but in 
subsequent years, I have been informed that it has been deemed advisable to intro¬ 
duce the courts ofadawlut, and the Company’s judicial regulations. 
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/501. What was the system of the native government ?—The marnluujar^ 
farmers of districts were the chief local authorities ; judicial and revenue 1 
Vere vested in them, subject to the control of the prince or his ministers, which 
•was very irregularly exercised, and seldom but on urgent occasions. 

502. lias the Deccan improved since it came into the possession of the Com¬ 
pany '?—I do not believe that it has equalled the expectations which were enter¬ 
tained on our first possession of it; the revenue derived from the country has 
fallen short of anticipation ; but much of this has arisen from the depression of 
agricultural produce. 


Jovis, 8° die M'artii, 1832 - 


SIR FRANCIS VINCENT, w tiie Chaih. 


Mr. William Chaplin, called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. Wm. Chaplin. 5 ° 3 - WILL you have the goodness to state how long you were in the Com- 
8 March i8*. P&ny’s service ?—I have been m the Company’s service 26 years. 

r< 1 504. In what parts of India were you ?—I was in several parts of India. 1 was 

originally employed for a short time in the Northern Circars; I was then ap¬ 
pointed registrar under Colonel Munro, in the ceded districts, in which situation 
I remained about, a year and a half. I was then promoted under him to a subor¬ 
dinate colloctorship, a situation which I held for about a twelvemonth; and upon 
Colonel Munro’s departure for Eugland, I succeeded to the charge of the particular 
ceded districts of the Cudapa division. About a twelvemonth afterwards, I was 
transferred to the other division of the ceded districts, in which situation I re>* 
mained till the year 1818, when I succeeded Sir Thomas Munro in the charge 
of the Southern Mahratta country; there I remained for about a year and a half, 
as principal collector and political agent, when 1 succeeded Mr. Elphinstone as 
sole commissioner of the Deccan, on his appointment to the government of Bombay; 
and the administration of the Deccan I held for about six yeats, till I returned to 
England. I returned to England about 6ve years and a half ago. 

505. Will you have the goodness to state your observations upon the subsidiary 
system during your residence in the Deccan?—I myself was never employed as 
a political resident at any foreign court, and had never personally any opportunity 
of seeing the effects of the subsidiary system. 

506. You were chiefly collector, I think?—I was general superintendent in the 
Deccan. 

507. You have never been much resident at the courts of any of the native 
princes?—No, I have never resided at any of the courts of any of the native 
princes. 

508. Was there any great improvement observable in the condition of the 
natives?—After wc had charge ? 

509. After you had charge of it?—Yes, there was considerable improvement; 
there was a gradual extension of cultivation, and a great improvement of revenue. 

510. And the condition of the natives themselves, they had greater security of 
their persons and property?—Their persons and property were more secure un¬ 
questionably under our rule than under the Peishwa, which had been a system of 
mismanagement for some years previous to our getting possession of the govern¬ 
ment. Tiie Peishwa s system of government for several years past had been 
as bad as possible ; the districts had been farmed out to managers, and again sub¬ 
rented by them to under-managers; nothing could exceed the misrule that had pre¬ 
vailed for several years; but that is not to be attributed to the subsidiary allowances, 
but rather to the propensity to disorder which prevails in all the native states. 

511. That is to be attributed to the native princes? —Chiefly so; because 
the system of misrule had commenced before our subsidiary treaty had been 
formed with the Peishwa. 

512. You had no opportunity personally of observing the effect of the subsidiary 
system?—No, I had not. 

0J3. Were there courts of law established in the conquered territory?—There 

were 
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j regular courts of law established for three or four years after we took 
^ the country; the judicial affairs were conducted by the collectors and 

reyari^offici&rs under my superintendence. 

5i'4. Since then regular courts of law have been introduced?—Yes, they have. 

515. Had you an opportunity of observing the condition of other neighbouring- 
countries under the dominion of native princes, as compared with the territory in 
which you served ?—-I had an opportunity of observing the management of the 
countries of several of the native chiefs which were immediately under me, parti¬ 
cularly the Putwurdun family. 

516. That I believe was a favourable instance of native government?—They 
wore in a particularly prosperous condition, and very well ^pnducted. 

517. Although you were not in the courts of auy of our independent alliances, 
you must have heard a great deal of current opinion with respect to the subsidiary 
system, I should think ?—1 have heard a great deal of opinion certainly. 

518. What was the particular objection to it?—-The objection was that they 
tended to impair the vigour of the native government, and destroy the independ¬ 
ence of the princes, aud gradually to bring those native states under our sub¬ 
jection ; that was considered to be the effect of those native alliances. I am 
myself disposed to think that the evils that have been too exclusively ascribed to 
the alliances rather than the misrule, ought to have been ascribed to the misrule. 

5.19. Did it appear to you that the inhabitants of the country regretted their 
former system of government?—The upper classes, I think, unquestionably 
regretted their former system of government. 

520. With regard to the great bulk, I should think it had little effect one way 
or the other?—l conceive the lower orders were rather favourable to the change 
of government, as it. gave them greater security, aud made them less liable to 
exaction. 

521. It was conducted with more regularity ? - -Yes, it was. 

522. Do you apprehend that any cause, of apprehension exists to the Company 
from the discontentment of the upper classes in these ceded districts ?—It has been 
the policy of our government, since we have had possession of the Deccan, to con¬ 
ciliate the upper classes and allow them almost the whole of the privileges which 
they enjoyed under the former government, and therefore they have no great 
reason to be discontented; but one may fairly conceive that they must feel that they 
are under foreign rule, and that they arc excluded from all the higher offices of 
government, and therefore in a degraded condition. 

523. Your observation would apply principally to those territories that were 
under the dominion of the Hindoo princes ; it would not apply to provinces under 
the dominion of the Mahomcdan?—It would apply to all, I think. 

524. Do you think it would apply equally to the country under the dominion of 
the Mahomedau as of the Hindoo?—-The Mahomedans are more assimilated 
to the native Hindoos than we were. They would also feel the subjection to the 
Mahoinedan government. 

525. All offices were open to the natives under the Muhomedan rule?—They 
were ; almost all offices were open to the native Mnhomedan. 

526. Docs not the effect of the partition of property leud gradually to the entire 
subversion of all hereditary aristocracy in India?—It has, unquestionably. 

527. Is not that very much increased by there being no lines of employment 
open to them, by which they could accumulate property ?—Unquestionably, I think 
that is very much the case. 

528. Do you apprehendthnt the force necessary for maintaining obedience in the 
conquered districts is kept up at a less expense than the subsidiary force in a dis¬ 
trict of equal extent ?—I have never had an opportunity of forming a comparison 
between the two. 

529. Do you know whether the expense is less to the Company ?-—I am not 
able to answer that question with any sort of accuracy. 
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[8 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE BEFORE SELECT 
Mortis, h 2f(° dk Mw'tiiy 1832 . 


H. GALLV KNIGHT, ESQUIRE, xn the Chair. 


Mr. John Crawfurd, called in ;■ and Examined. 

531. WHAT political stations did you fill in India?—I was first, from >811 

to 1817,111 various political situations in the island of Java, during the British 
occupation of that eoftroy ; I was resident at the court of on$ of t|e native princes, 
called the Sultan of Java ; and I went afterwards on a mission to Sliaijp, and Cochin 
China, which -was of a commercial description. Afterwards, I was British ^resi¬ 
dent of the new commercial settlement of Singapore; I was in that situation for 
a period of about four years. I was then a commissioner in the Burman country, 
and latterly envoy to the court of Ava. > 

532. Is that, your letter of the 24th of February 1832, Mr. Crawfurd ?--I have : 
written my opinions in that letter, which has been delivered in. I beg to refer to 
that as my evidence. 

[The Letter is delivered in ,J 


Jam, 23" die Februarii , 1832. 


THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES W ATKIN WILLIAMS WYNN, 
in the Chair. 


Colonel J. Baillie, called in ; and Examined. 

533. WHAT diplomatic situation have you filled under the East India Company? 
—I filled during the period of four years, from 1803, the commencement of the 
Mahratta war, till the middle of 1807, the office of Political Agent to the Governor- 
general in the province of Bundelctind; and from that period till my return to 
England in 1815, the station of Resident at the court of Lucnow. 

534. During that period had you an opportunity of tracing the character and 
effects of the subsidiary system r—From my political situation and duties at Lucnow, 
at the court of the sovereign of Oude, with whom a subsidiary engagement subsisted, 
1 bad necessarily an opportunity of tracing the origin and character, and marking 
the general consequences of that system. 

5oL5» Will you be so good as to detail to the Committee the observations which 
occur to you upon it?—I should say of the subsidiary system, that, I have always 
viewed it aa just and expedient ; if not indispensable in its origin, as natural and 
necessary, I may add, with, some exceptions, wise and liberal in its progress; and 
in, its consequences, according to circumstances, occasionally beneficial and occa¬ 
sionally injurious to the interests of the protected state ; meaning, thereby, however, 
the sovereign or head of the state, rather than the people j the government of the 
protected state rather than the mass of its population. I should say further, that 
whatever may be the difference of opinion regarding the original character and pre¬ 
sent tendency of that system in its practical operation, I consider the abandonment 
of it. to be quite impossible now, without hazarding the subversion of our empire in 
India by a more rapid transition than that of its rise. 

53<). At what period did the first subsidiary engagement take place with the 
state of Oude'?—That is a matter of history, but I believe the. date of the 
first subsidiary treaty between the British Government and the state of Oude was 
during the time of the vizier Shoojah-ood-Dowlah, about the year 1765. By 
that treaty, if I mistake not, a small detachment of our troops was provided 
to be stationed near the person of the prince, and a brigade stationed in his 
dominions. 

537. Was that intended as a permanent treaty, or merely for temporary purposes? 
—Unquestionably a permanent treaty. 

538. Will 
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« S- Will you suite the progress of the subsidiary system in Oude ?—I am uot 
J - e ‘any alteration in the arrangement established by treaty with the vizier 
<fd-Dowlah, until the death of that prince, when on the accession of His ( -° 1 ’ 

_ __ tif-ood-Dowlali, I think in 177 5, a considerable pecuniary subsidy was 23 February 183^ 
granted to the Company for the maintenance of a large body of troops to be 
stationed in the vizier’s dominions, under the command of British officers ; and that 
treaty continued to subsist, with occasional modifications, till the year 1798, when Sir 
John Shore (now Lord Tcignmouth), on the deposition of Vizier Ali, and the 
substitution of baadut Ali Khan in his stead sis the sovereign of Gudc, contracted 
an alliance offensive and defensive with that prince, under which the pecuniary 
subsidy was greatly increased, and a stipulation introduced .which placed a further 
augmentation of the British military force in Oude at the discretion of the Companv’s 
government, and bound the vizier to increase the pecuniary subsidy in proportion 
to the augmentation of force, as also, in the case of arrear in the regular payment of 
the subsidy, to furnish such security as should be satisfactory to the British Govern¬ 
ment. Under the provisions of that treaty, our political relations with the state of 
Oude continued without alteration till i 3 oj. if I mistake not, during the administra¬ 
tion of Lord Wellesley, when some arrear in the payment nf the subsidy, and a just 
apprehension on the part of Lord Wellesley of essential injury or inconveuience to 
the British Government from the state of the vizier’s government and country, induced 
his lordship to propose to the vizier a new subsidiary treaty, by which a great terri¬ 
torial cession should be substituted for the pecuniary subsidy, and other rights of 
interference on the part of the British Government in the concerns of Oude should 
be established ; and that proposition (to the acceptance of which an alternative having 
been offered, the justice of which may be questioned, namely, the total abdication of 
the sovereignty of Ovule by the vizier, and his retirement from the cares of govern¬ 
ment with an allowance for the support of himself and family) having been finally 
acceded to by the vizier, a treaty was accordingly concluded iu the month of January 
1802, by which a moiety of the vizier’s dominions was ceded in perpetuity to the 
Company, and some now obligations were imposed upon the sovereign of Oude, for 
a detail of which I refer to the treaty. Such is the nature of our present relation 
with the state of Oude- The result of that relation has unquestionably been con¬ 
tinued misgovernrm-nt on the part of the sovereign, and oppression of certain classes 
of the people, which however may perhaps with justice be ascribed to the inefficient 
exercise of the legitimate right of interference possessed by the British Government 
under the last-mentioned treaty, rather than to any inherent quality in the general 
system of subsidiary alliances, or to the effect of that system in particular as regarding 
tile state of Oude. 

539. Have the subsidiary engagements superseded all other military force main¬ 
tained by the king of Oude, or does be employ any force in addition ?--By the last 
treaty w ith the sovereign of Oude the number of his own troops was limited to, I 
think, four battalions of infantry and 2,000 horse; but that the treaty will show. 

I should have said that the last treaty of Lord Wellesley was meant to supersede 
entirely the necessity of the vizier’s maintaining a force of his own, by furnishing an 
ample force lor his protection. 

540. Then be is not subject to a contingent force ?■—No. 

541. When Lord Wellesley proposed that alternative, the abdication of the vizier, 
did he intend to take the territory for the Company, or to give it to some other per¬ 
son ? — To take on himself the government of the country, to administer the govern¬ 
ment on behalf of the East India Company. 

542. The vizier was considered n dependent of the Mogul, was not he ?—Yes ; 
nominally a servant of the empire, but always independent of the emperor since the 
commencement of his alliance with us, and ultimately declared to be even nominally 
independent of that sovereign, by an act of the British Government during the ad¬ 
ministration of Lord Hastings, who permitted and encouraged the vizier to assume 
the title of sovereign. 

543. "Was that w ith the concurrence of the Mogul ?—Certainly not. 

/j44. He is now called King of Oude?—He is. 

345. In fact, we freed him from his allegiance ?—Yes; but the allegiance has been 
almost, entirely nominal ever since our political connection with Oude, except iu its 
very beginning. 

546. W hat has been the effects of the subsidiary engagement, as far as regards 
the sovereign of Oude, as to relieving him from all the cares of government: has 
not the resident assumed all the powers of government?—It has certainly relieved 
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ifinfroin most of the cares, and almost all the charges of government ? but 11 
aWre that the resident has ever assumed any of the powers of the govern^ 
hair interfered with them in any respect beyond the most limited sense of tber, 
Visions of the subsidiary treaty. I cannot, perhaps, better explain the immediate 
effects of that treaty, as regarded the vizier’s power and wealth, than by stating, 
that whereas at the date of the treaty the state of his treasury was such as to occa¬ 
sion a great arrear in the payment of the subsidy to the British Government, there 
being a load of public debt besides, and although by that treaty one half of his 
territory was ceded to the British Government, yet: at the period of his death, 
which happened when I was minister at his court, in the year 1813 (11 years after 
the date of that treaty), his treasury was ascertained to contain a sum of not less 
than 13 millions sterling, realized from half his original territory during a period' 
of 11 years. It is obvious, therefore, that he must have derived considerable 
advantage in one respect at least from the stipulations of that treaty. 

547. In what manner had that revenue been collected } — In a variety of ways, 
not altogether creditable, I fear, to the character of the sovereign. 

548. Had it been collected uoder the influence of the British force ?—Certainly 
not altogether, though the British force was frequently employed in assisting the 
collection of the revenue. 

549. Was there not a case in 1810 where the collection of the revenue was 
enforced by the subsidiary force?— It was always enforced when it was necessary 
so to do, under an express provision of the treaty by which we are bound to pro¬ 
tect the state of Oude from foreign invasion and internal commotion ; and there¬ 
fore every resistance to the authority of the priuce must be pur down by our assistance. 

550. Do you apprehend so large a sum could have been collected by the 
sovereign of Oude, but under the terror of the employment of the British force, if 
necessary, to collect it ?—The great amount which I have stated 10 have been found 
in the treasury of the vizier cannot all be supposed to be the realized revenue of 
his dominions during the period of 1 1 years, but unquestionably was partly the 
result of extortion practised by himself, not from the general population of the 
country, but from wealthy individnals connected with his person and government, 
over whom at all times he exercised an uncontrolled authority, except in par¬ 
ticular casos, where the subjects of his government or the relations of his family 
having become by particular circumstances the objects of especial regard to the 
British Government, and entitled to claim its protection, were protected from the 
extortion of their sovereign. 

551. You have stated he exercised an uncontrolled power; supposing the sub¬ 
sidiary engagement hud not existed, might not that have been controlled by the 
tenor of insurrection or resistance on the part of his subjects ?— It is possible that 
the government of Oude might have changed its possessor several times during the 
period of its connection with us, if that connection had uot subsisted, and general 
commotion or rebellion might thus have been productive of much worse effects to 
the country than any that can possibly be ascribed to the effects of the subsidiary 
alliance. 

552. But does not the fear of insurrection or resistance, in fact, operate as a 
control over the native princes in their natural state, when the British Government 
does not interfere to protect them? — It may have that tendency certainly in some 
cases, while, on the other hand, the fear of British interference may produce a similar 
effect to a still greater degree. 

553. During the period that you exercised the functions of resident, did it 
appear to you that the sovereign interested himself more or less in the concerns of 
his government, in consequence of the Subsidiary alliance ?—The vizier, Saadut 
Ali, was a person of extraordinary talents and powers of mind, although those were 
unhappily perverted to the gratification of the leading passion of his mind, avarice ; 
but unquestionably his time was very much occupied in and devoted to the manage¬ 
ment of the concerns of his government. 

554. Is not the general effects of the subsidiary system to direct the minds of 
the native rulers rather to increase their own private treasure than to consult the 
general welfare of the country?— I am not aware that it can be justly said to have 
generally that tendency, inasmuch as the predecessor of the prince to whom 
1 have referred, though certainly inattentive to all the concerns of his government, 
was also constantly poor and labouring under the pressure of debt, without any 
accumulation either of public or private treasure ; while, on the other hand, the 
condition of his successor affords an example of the contrary tendency, namely, of 
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to the concerns of his government, and also of great accumulation 

» king of Oudc two separate treasures, a private and public trea- 
____ ... e not. I never understood there was any separation. 

556. Have not some of the native rulers ?—I should say not, as far as my 
observation or knowledge extends. 

557. Was the interference of the resident ever exereised to relieve the inha¬ 
bitant? of the country from any oppression or extortion ?— Constantly; on every 
necessary occasion, as far as his power extended. 

558. Was his right of interference recognised to the extent of making him 
a medium between the prince and his people, so that they both referred to him as 
to their natural protector r—That question, if I understand it right, may be 
answeredaffirmatively in only a limited sense. The immediate relations and other 
subjects of the vizier, who had from particular circumstances on certain extraor- 
dinuy? occasions established claims to the protection of the British Government 
or.to its mediation with their sovlfeigu, naturally, on all. occasions when necessary, 
appealed to the British resident for protection, and ids right of interference in their 
behalf was recognised by the vizier; but with that exception alone, the resident 
could never be considered as a medium of intercourse between the people of Oude 
and their sovereign. 

539. Did you find the necessity for that interference gradually and unavoidably 
increased ?—• The number of persons entitled to the mediation of the British 
Government, as above explained, was fixed either by treaty or by occasional con¬ 
ventions between the two states, and therefore was not subject to increase, but 
rather to diminution, except in cases where large families succeeded to individuals, 
and the number of claimants was increased though the subject of interference 
remained the same. As for example, a person entitled to British protection, whose 
pension was guaranteed to him for his life and to his descendants after him, if he 
died and left a number of children, the number of claimants or protected persons 
was increased, as a distribution of his pension must have followed, and the arrange¬ 
ment of that distribution was a matter generally settled between the prince and the 
British minister, that is, between 'the power from whom the stipend was derived, 
and the representative of the power who guaranteed it. 

560. The Committee wished to have directed the question to the interferences of 
the British Government in the internal concerns of the'government of the country, 
whether that did not increase the necessity for interference?—The necessity for 
interference must always in a great measure, if not exclusively, depend on the 
character of the prince. If his demands from his subjects be just or unquestionable, 
or if they be submitted to without resistance or appeal, no interference on the part 
of the British Government can ever take place : it is only in cases of resistance on 
the part of the subject, aud demand of assistance by the prince, that our inter¬ 
ference can ever be exercised. 

50iv Do you mean that the interference of the resident in the internal con¬ 
cerns of the country is confined to cases in which the people resist or object to the 
payment of revenue ?—In my own case, I should say positively that it was. Cases 
of individual appeal from subjects or dependents of the British Government 
residing in the territory of the vizier, may occasionally have required my in¬ 
terference, hut that was of a different nature from the interference to which the 
question refers. 

562. But the resident interferes in no other part of the internal administration ? 
—No ; only in the cases which I have stated. 

563. Can you state to us the beneficial results which in any instance have 
followed the exercise of your interference?—I have no hesitation in stating, that 
during the period of my residence at I.ucnow many cases of injustice and extor¬ 
tion on the part of the vizier and his subordinate functionaries, in the collection of 
the revenue and otherwise, were either eutirely prevented or greatly diminished in 
their effects. 

364. Will you state more in detail what the interference was to which you 
alluded?—In every instance of an application from the vizier for the aid of the 
British troops, either to enforce a demand or to quell an insurrection, it was my 
duty, if I had any doubts on the subject, first to ascertain as nearly as possible the 
true cause of the resistance complained of, and’ to submit the result of my inquiry 
for the consideration of the prince, before proceeding to employ a military force in 
support of his authority, in many cases my representations were productive of 
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/beneficial results; on some occasions the vizier was less disposed or inil 
listen to my representations, and the result was necessarily different. 

565. You have mentioned that there was no other interference in 
administration than when application was made for assistance in collecting the 
revenue; did the resident never enter into discussions with the sovereign as to, a 
reform of the expenditure or diminution of his expenditure I-- Never, to my know¬ 
ledge, as to his expenditure. The great question of a general reform in the vizier's 
government, which was agitated between him and me for several years, as may be 
seen in the Oude Papers, was of a different nature entirely from that of the question 
of his expenditure. 

.566. Was it not the practice with the residents at the other natfoui courts ?-**■ 
Not to my knowledge, nor do I see how it could be so, except in the supposed case 
of an ai rear of subsidy. ' 

567. In most instances have our subsidies been changed into ccs:doni$ v of terri¬ 
tory ?—They have. 

5fi&. .In w hich case all interference on that head is out of the question ?—Yes. 

.569. If any serious rebellion had taken place in consequence of a very gross act 
of oppression, should you as resident have felt yourself at liberty to refuse giving 
your influence to suppress it, or to refuse to allow the troops at your disposal to 
act?- Certainly not. 

570. However gross the oppression might have been ?—It was thu duty of the 
British Government, under the stipulations of the treaty, to put down any actual 
rebellion without stopping to consider either its remote or proximate cause; but in 
all the ordinary cases of u demand for assistance in the collection of the revenue, 
I should have, felt it my duty to inquire into the causes of resistance, and if 
possible to suggest a remedy without the employment of military force. 

571. If you conceived the enforcement of the claim to be decidedly unjust, 
should you have thought yourself at liberty to refuse the assistance of the subsidiary 
force to collect it ?—I should have stated the cu.se to the Government in all its 
details, and have required the order of Government before I proceeded to comply 
with such a requisition for the employment of the subsidiary force. 

572. Has there ever been any case within your know ledge in which such a requi¬ 
sition has been refused to be complied w ith r—The volume of Oude Papers, 
comprising my correspondence with the Government during the time I was resident, 
contains several of the cases referred to. 

573. Are the instructions given to residents very precise, or is there a consider¬ 
able latitude allowed to them ?—It is impossible generally that they should be so. 
I have staled in my written answer to one of the questions proposed by the Board 
of Control, as nearly as I could, what is the nature of a resident’s duties, and I beg 
to refer to that statement in answer to this question. 

574. Will you refer to sotne of the cases contained in that volume?—There are 
several cases of the nature referred to in these Papers, and in one page, accidentally 
opened at this moment, I see an extract from a letter of mine to the vizier, in 
answer to a requisition for the aid of troops, which shows the nature and extent of 
the interference that was exercised by me on that occasion. 

575. There was also the proposaf of appointing an officer of your own selection 
to conduct the inquiry proposed?—Yes, on that occasion. 

576. Would not that be taking the patronage out of the vizier’s hands ?—So it 
was considered by the vizier, and therefore refused, and immediately abandoned 
by me. 

577. Avery sudden emergency might happen, in which it was impossible to 
refer to the Government; in that case The resident would consider himself bound to 
support the reigning prince uuder all circumstances whatever?—Unquestionably. 

578. In short, the vizier is completely relieved from all fear of deposition?-- 
Completely so. 

579. Is there not usually an article in the treaties restricting the prince from em¬ 
ploying the subsidiary force in the collection of the revenue, or in any part of the 
civil administration?—No; I am not aware of any such stipulation. 

580. Not a soldier can move without the orders of the resident ?--No, not of 
the subsidiary force. 

581. You have mentioned the increase of the public treasure during this 
period; did it appear to you that the internal condition of the country derived an 
equal improvement during that }>eriod ?—I should suy not. I should say that there 
has been little or no improvement in the state of the country since I have known it; 
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of the country I mean which remains uuder the government of the 

' there been deterioration?—I should say that there must have been Colo^_ 

_^ etum to this country; indeed I have reason to know that the state of the a 3 February 

country is much worse than it was in my time, or at any antecedent period; but 
that I ascribe to the want of an efficient interference on the part of the British 
Government. 

583. Did you consider that the country had at all improved during the time of 
your residence ?—In some districts which were committed to uble management, 

I did perceive a manifest improvement in the state of the country. I cannot say 
any grout .amlioiutioji of the condition of the inhabitants, but an improvement by 
increased^ cultivation of the soil, aud augmented sources of revenue. 

580. Didjfau* during that period, conceive the general situation of the inhabit¬ 
ants to be amsHbreted, deteriorated, or stationary ? —Stationary, I should say. 

585. Was the condition of the ceded territory improved since its cession ?— 

Very greatly. 

•38 6. Is the non-efficient interference of the British residents attributable to the 
restrictions imposed on them ?—No doubt. 

587. Then a more efficient interference would amount to their assuming the 
whole powers of government?—Not altogether that; much must depend on cir¬ 
cumstances. It is impossible to suggest a perfect remedy for any evil the exact 
nature and extent of which are uaknown. I should say that an efficient interference 
is unquestionably preferable to the vacillating and inefficient system which lias 
sometimes prevuiled in the state of Oude, to which of course* I apply my ob¬ 
servation. 

j88. Will you descrilie some of the occasions to which you allude as examples 
of vacillating interference? Tliere arc a few striking examples of what I mean 
afforded in this collection of Papers. It will be seen, that on several occasions of 
requisition for military aid to enforce the collection of the revenue, a doubt had 
naturally arisen in the miud of the resident respecting the justice of the demand, 
inasmuch as the employment of military force for the collection of revenue is 
entirely unknown in our own dominions. In consequence of that distrust, the 
resilient naturally felt himself bound to inquire into the circumstances which pro¬ 
duced the requisition for military' aid, and finding his suspicions confirmed by the 
result of his inquiry, he suggested to the prince a mode of accommodation short 
of the employment of military force. The adoption of that recommendation was 
generally productive of the desired effect; whereas the rejection of it necessarily 
required on the part of the resident a staterneut of the facts of the case for the 
consideration and instructions of the government. lu some instances the efficient 
support which was afforded to him by direct remonstrances on the part of the 
Governor-General, or otherwise, occasioned an acquiescence in his suggestions ; in 
other cases that support was withheld, and in consequence the influence of the 
resident was necessarily diminished, and effects more injurious were produced than 
might have been the consequence of his immediate compliance with the requisition 
for military aid. Examples, however, of improper interference may also be 
supposed, and perhaps discovered in these Papers, on the part of the resident himself, 
without any reference to the government; and thus it may be said that the degree 
of interference to be exercised, and the result of that interference, must depend at 
all times partly on the character of the resident, partly on the conduct of the 
government, aud maiuly on the character of tbe prince. 

589. Y r ou never had an opportunity of seeing the effect of native government by 
means of a deewan?—In my own personal experience I never had, but there were 
two ostensible ministers of the vizier’s government supported for a series of years 
by Lord Cornwallis, under whose administration the state of the government and 
people of Oude was certainly not better, and I should say generally worse than at 
any other period of my observation. 

590. In short, it is not a system you approve of?—I cannot speak of the two 
systems comparatively from my own experience. There are certainly some 
examples of good government by means of u deewan, of which I cau speak histo¬ 
rically ; lor instance, the deewan of Mysore. 

5q». Wliicli is very much attributable to the personal character of the minister? 

—Yes. 

592. And that was during a minority ?—Yes. 

593. Do you conceive the internal state of the districts which were ceded to the 
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p'ritish Government to differ materially from the rest of the territories —Yc 
.no doubt whatever of the great amelioration of the condition of the people,! 
improvement of the lands, and a very great increase of revenue, which havi 
under the Company’s management. 

594. Is it your opinion that the subsidiary system generally tends to produce 
good or bad government, as far os regards the condition of the people ?—I am very 
doubtful, I confess, of its tendency to ’produce either the one or the other. The 
principal objection which has been stated to our subsidiary alliances in general, is 
the great inconvenience and embarrassment occasionally produced to our govern¬ 
ment by the practical operation of those alliances ; with regard to which I would 
observe, that to deny the existence of those embarrassments would be, in fact, to 
maintain the proposition that the cares and difficulties necessarily attendant on the 
government of a mighty empire, are no more than those which attend. the direction 
of a commercial establishment; or that it is as easy to govern the. vast empire 
which we now hold in India, os to superintend our original commercial concerns. 
But, on the other hand, to infer from the existence of such embarrassments as those, 
that the subsidiary system in itself is either unjust or impolitic, or that the disad¬ 
vantages attending it counterbalance the benefits which it has produced by con¬ 
tributing to the establishment of our empire and to the maintenance of public 
tranquillity in India, is, in my humble judgment, as extravagant as to maintain the 
other proposition. 

595. You stated you were first employed in the province of Bundolcund?—Yes. 
We Occupied that province in 1803, partly as a measure of defence against the 
confederated Mahrutta states, and partly under the provisions of a supplemental 
article of the tr eaty of Bassein with the Peishwa, I was employed in conducting 
that occupation. 

5q 6. Were you with the Peishwa at that time? — -No; Bundelcund is a province- 
of Hindostan. 

597. You can hardly speak toils effects there? — There is no subsidiary system 
there. 

5g8. There is no subsidiary treaty existing with Bundelcund?—No. 

599. Is Bundelcund now under our own dominion ?—Yes. 

600. Did you administer the government of the ceded territory, or were there 
agents front Calcutta ?—The treaty of cession took place in 1802, and I became 
resident in 1807. 

601. Does the resident administer the government of the coded territory? — No, 
he has no connection with it whatever; it is under British rule, like the original 
dominions of the Company. 

002. Is it your decided opinion, then, that the subsidiary system is the best which, 
in the existing circumstances of our Indian empire, can be adopted for its govern¬ 
ment? —I am decidedly of opinion that it cannot be totally abandoned without 
hazarding the subversion of our empire. In some instances, particularly with regard 
to the more remote and the more reeent subsidiary arrangements, and more espe cially 
those with the petty states of Central India, it may perhaps justly, and if so, I think 
ought to be modified. 

603. Our late subsidiary treaties have been more definite, have they not, with 
regard to interferences ?— -Yes, I believe so. The subsidiary treaty with the rajah 
of Mysore was in some important respects more definite than the original treaty 
with the sovereign of Oude; but I have no distinct recollection of the precise 
stipulations of any of the treaties referred to, except those which I have already 
described. 

604. In what year did you leave India? —In the year .1816; I was nearly nine 
years resident at Lucnow. 

605. Would your idea of an efficient resident be realized by giving.him a seat in. 
the cabinet or council of the prince, so that he should have a voice in his measures ? 
—The prince to whom I was accredited had no cabinet nor council; there was no 
such thing during my residence at Lucnow. The government was purely despotic, 
in the person of the sovereign alone. 

( 3 ofi. lie has his leading minister, and he takes a part in the public business 
himself; would not it be as well to associate the resident with the sovereign and 
the minister ; would not that be giving him an efficient control ?—The present 
sovereign of Oude, has, I believe, an efficient minister, but I doubt the practicability 
of the suggestion, in the first place, and the efficiency of it, even if acceded to by the 
prince. 

607. Did 
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d you not conceive yourself authorized under the treaty to interfere witl 
in every part of the internal administration of the state of Oude ?—Ccr- 
in every part of the internal administration, if by that is intended the 
foticems of the vizier. 

at is, not with his private transactions, but an interference with the internal 
concerns of the country ?~1 should say not, unless my advice was desired, or until 
1 became aware of some act of the government having a tendency to infringe the rela¬ 
tions established by treaty ; and here I beg again to refer to my description of the 
duties of resident, according to ray conception of them, contained in the written 
answer to the questions of the Board of Control. 

609. Under the treaty do you not conceive there was an express stipulation for 
tb£ resident to offer his advice on every part of the internal administration of the 
country, and an engagement on the part of the vizier to act in conformity with his 
counsel ?—In answer to that question, I must state that ray conception of the rights 
and duties of the British Government and its representative at the court of Lucnow, 
unclei* that particular provision of the treaty, was always more extensive than its 
interpretation hy any of the governments which I served. 


Mercurii, 30 ° die Mali, 1832 . 


THE RIGHT IION. CHARLES WATKIN WILLIAMS WYNN, 
« in True Chair. 


Henry Russell , Esq., again called in; and Examined. 

610, IS there anything you wish to state to the Committee in addition to your ffewy IhuxtU, Esql 
former evidence r—There is one fact in'my former evidence which I am desirous iri , v . 

the first instance of correcting; and after having done so, with the permission of a ° * av ' 

the Committee, I should wish to take this opportunity of making a few additional 
observations on the subject of the subsidiary system. When I had the honour of 
attending the Committee before, I stated that the first treaty that could fairly be 
called a subsidiary treaty was that of Paungul, concluded with the‘Nizam in 1790, 
preparatory to Lord Cornwallis’s war with Tippoo. The treaty of Paungul was 
not in terms a subsidiary treaty, though the conclusion of it was, in point of fact, 
the origin of our subsidiary relations with the Nizam. By the treaty of 1788 wfc 
had engaged to supply the Ni/am with two battalions whenever he should require 
them ; but he did not require them ; and it was only when the treaty of Paungul 
was made, with a view to combined operations against Tippoo, that those troops 
were required by the Nizam, and furnished by us, which constituted the foundation 
of our subsidiary force at liydrabad. Having in my former evidence laid stress 
upon the mischief that has been done by our subsidiary system, I am anxious to 
'make a few observations respecting the circumstances under which we resorted to 
•that' system ; the consequences which were likely to ensue if we had not done so, 
and those which would in all probability bo produced if we were now to abandon it. 

At the time when Lord Wellesley concluded the treaty of Hydrabad in 1798, the 
power of Tippoo and the Mahrattas was unbroken. 1 ’ippoo’s hostility against us 
was irupiaca’ule : he was actuated by both political jealously and religious fanaticism, 
and would unquestionably have attacked us if we had not attacked him. The 
Mahrattas were alarmed at our progress, and would rather have assisted to over¬ 
throw than to support us. Bodies of disciplined troops, commanded by French 
Officers and influenced by French feelings, were maintained by both Scindiaund the 
Nizam; and Tippoo had to a certain extent adopted the same policy, tltough his 
jealousy of all Europeans, and his hatred of all Christians, prevented his allowing 
the French in his service to acquire the same influence which they had attained 
under other governments. The Nizam, who had been just defeated by the 
Mahrattas, and was afraid of a renewal of their attack, was compelled to look 
abroad for support; and if he could not obtain it from us, was resolved to seek 
it from the French. Under these circumstances, it was difficult for us either 
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t<§ abstain from acting at all,, or to act differently than wo did. Oil 
revive lay, not between enlarging oar possessions, and preserving them a<Tthl 
w/re, but between the abandonment of what, we had and the aequisiuotr^ 
fij £} o jhore. Stnnding still was out of the question ; we were compelled either to 

"advance or to recede : to advance was, as it has proved, to subjugate by degrees 

all the native states ; to recede was to sacrifice oar own power, and not only to 

throw away but to throw into the hands of our enemies all the fruits of our pre¬ 

vious enterprise. We had no longer the choice of poace or war, our only option 
was whether we would attack our enemies at our own time, or leave it to them to 
attuck us at theirs. A system of protracted defence was wholly incompatible with 
our position ; it would have exhausted us by its expense, and have given our 
enemies that confidence, in their want of which our superiority mainly consisted. 
We had a choice of difficulties ; anil even now, with ulL the consequences before us, 
there is no reason to suppose that we should have fared better if we had pursued 
a tamer course. Whatever effect our measures may have produced upon the native 
states, they at least served the purposes for which we adopted them ; they prostrated 
all our enemies, both Indian and European, and averted those dangers by which, if 
they had not been averted, we should unquestionably have been crushed. It is not 
easy to say what shape events would have taken if Lord Wellesley had rejected the 
overtures of the Nizam for a closer alliance, and abstained from making the provoca¬ 
tions qf Tippoo a ground of war. Things could not have continued as they were; 
a crisis hail arrived in which some state or other must have taken the lead. ludia 
had, from long usage, become accustomed to acknowledge one dominant power, 
and if we had hesitated to take that character upon ourselves it would have been 
assumed by some of our rivals. The French, from their want of naval power, and 
the consequent inability to draw resources from their own country, could hardly 
•have reached a higher position than that of auxiliaries : l but although they 
could not have acquired So firm a footing as we have, they would still have 
prevented our acquiring any footing at ali; and be the advantages that any 
European power can derive from an establishment in India what they may, 
they would have secured all those advantages for themselves. 'Die struggle 
for supremacy would have been between Tippoo and the, Mahrattas, and neither 
of them, would have suffered us to retain what we had acquired ; whichever 
had prevailed, whether Mahomedans or Hindoos, we should not, as a political 
state, have been tolerated by either. In the progress of events some enter prizing 
leaders might lmve established separate principalities, and some small states might 
have risen to consequence at the expense of their neighbours j but the proba¬ 
bility is that the ifozam and other feeble princes would have disappeared, and 
that their territory would have been divided or contended for between Tippoo and 
the Mahrattas. Strong governments would have been substituted for weak 
ones t and after u process, which has been of too frequent occurrence in India to 
be looked upon as a very grave calamity, the people generally might have attained 
a degree of prosperity greater than vve have been able to confer upon them, cer¬ 
tainly in the protected territories, and probably even in our own. But although 
the people of India might have fared better if we had originally thought of them 
rather than ourselves, we could have promoted their interests only by the sacrifice 
of our own ; and it by no means follows that it is now in our power to repair the 
mischief by the abandonment of our ascendancy. If vve were to withdraw our 
control and protection now, in what condition should vve leave the native states* 
and in what condition should we place ourselves? Though we may take from them 
what vve have given, we cannot restore what vve have taken away. Our control 
has been so long in force, and has been pushed to such an extent, that not a go¬ 
vernment is left capable of standing by itself. There is neither any single power 
to take our place, nor any number of powers to contend for it. The only bond 
that holds the political community of India together would be broken; the native 
states would fall to pieces from their own weukness, and become the victims of 
intestine'commotion, or the prey of lawless plunder. The contagion once abroad, 
would spread in every direction; India would be a scene of universal anarchy and 
rapine ; our own possessions would be invaded and distracted by the disorders that 
surrounded them ; and we should find that our change of policy, instead of restoring 
the power of our allies, had been the destruction of our own. Peace and order, 
though they might be the ultimate, would be a distant result, and would be that 
order only into which anarchy subsides; India would have many a bloody struggle 
to undergo before she was at rest. 11 is now too late for us to recede, either with 
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| f jus#fei<^to btieV states, or with safety to ourselves. Whether we consider the 
’ off fhdia, or those of England only, we must pursue the career in which 

Iviuced so far. It is vain to think of stooping from our ascendancy, or I 
^gpfitang the native states that vigour which has been extinguished. Their 30 May 1833, 
itcline'is^tfot to be arrested by any sacrifice we may make of our own power. 

iy must proceed mul complete their course ; in spite of all that wc can do to 
prevent it, they must fall successively into our hands, and partake nt last of our 
downfall; of which, whether it be slow or sudden, violent or easy, the period will 
probably be hastened by every increase of our territory or subjects. 

61 1. Can you state what, in 1798, was the opinion of the English autho~ 
rides with respect to the system of policy adopted by the Marquis Wellesley,?— 

I have not the means of speaking positively as to any orders which may have 
been transmitted on the subject from England. I apprehend that a general disr 
approbation prevailed of any measures likely to lead to cm extension of territory, 
or to more intimate relations with the native states of India; but the position and 
designs of Tippoo at that time constituted a crisis which suspended all ordinary 
principles and orders. 

6 12. Are you of opinion that it will be advantageous to increase our interference 
in the states of India, so as to give it a more direct character, or to continue the 
subsidiary system upon the best regulated plan possible ?—I am afraid that where 
we have already contracted subsidiary engagements, we must of necessity increase 
our interference; but nt the same time we ought to do what we can to check the 
extension of it, and to administer it in such a spirit as to give as little offence as 
possible to the officers of the native states whom it is intended to control, and by 
whose opposition, if we drive them to oppose it, its efficacy must be essentially 
counteracted. 

613. Do you think it would be advantageous to increase it so as to give it 
a more direct character, or not r—It is almost indispensably necessary to increase 
it where it already prevails. I am afraid that much of the mischief that has 
arisen has been the result of an indecisive inode of exercising our interference; we 
have acted without any uniform principle, sometimes going beyond and sometimes 
falling short of the proper line. 

614 , Then your decided opinion is that, where it has already began, you think 
it must of necessity be increased ?— Precisely so; I am afraid there are no means 
of curtailing it. 

613. Does that opinion apply generally to India, or do you think there would he 
reason for distinction in the different states?-—Generally to that part of ludia 
under the rule of uutive princes. 

616. Should you say it applied to the Rajpoot states?—Our alliance is not of 
such long standing in the Rajpoot stales, and therefore has not acquired so firm 
a hold; but I am afraid it will in the end be the same there as everywhere else. 

We have taken the native states generally under our protection; und one of the 
objects tor which we are bound to exercise our interference, is to protect the people 
against then own sovereigns, as well as those sovereigns against external enemies. 

617. Then it has not gone to so great a length in the Rajpoot states as in the 
other states r—Certainly not; it has not been so long in action. 

618. Will you be good enough to state how long it has been in action?—It has 
been more or less in action since the war which took place in 1803. At that time 
we formed engagements with the Rajpoot states, which were Subsequently abandoned; 
but they have since, after a considerable interval, been renewed. 


Martin , 17 ° die Julii , 1832 . 


THE RIGHT HON CHARLES VVATKIN WILLIAMS WYNN, 

IN THE ClIAlii. 


Richard Jenkins , Esq., a Member of the Committee ; Examined. 

619. HOW far, in your opinion, have the principles of justice and Expediency been RkhnniJenHtu, 
adhered to in the general course of policy towards the Native States of India since E** 

1813 ?—Iu answering this question, I shall confine myself to that field of politics with 17 July 183 a. 
which I am chiefly conversant, viz. the last great advance of the subsidiary system, 
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| ijmd its justice arid expedience, as connected with the war of 1817-18, 
pow ers of India unconnected with us by subsidiary alliances, in 1813, *ver£» 5 B|i«l 
Holkar, and the Rajah of Berar. Our treaties with all of them,tbe result kftfrM. 
confederacy against us in 1 803, were mere instruments of general amity. Their 
intercourse with one another was .unrestrained ; but they-wore bound to submit to 
our arbitration in all disputes with our allies. Sindia and the Rajah of Berar only 
had residents at their courts, but they were left perfectly independent in their 
internal concerns; all three had been sufficiently weakened to prevent them from 
endangering the- existence of our empire by a new confederacy, and their strength 
was too equally balanced to lead us to fear the union of their resources in the. 
hands of anyone of them by conquest; whilst it was believed that a judicious 
system of internal defence, joined to the established reputation of our superiority 
in arms and policy, would avert the only danger we had to fear, which was the pre¬ 
datory incursions of the irregular bodies of horse scattered over Centra) India. 

Those expectations, however, proved fallacious, and partly the weakness and 
partly the insidious policy of the Mahratta powers, guided by their enmity to us, 
were the means of bringing upon us and our allies a succession of serious losses and 
expenses not inferior to those of open war. Between 1806 and 1S17, besides 
other military charges of considerable magnitude which we had been compelled to 
incur, (two armaments, for instance, against Meer Khan, in 1809 and 1812,) to 
prevent the establishment of a predatory Mahomcdan power in .the Deccan, our 
own provinces had several times, and die dominions ot our allies, the Nizam and 
Peishwah, incessantly been plundered by the Piudarries ; and to guard against their 
ravages wo were exposed to the annual burthen of extensive military arrangements 
on all our frontiers. The armies of Sindia aud Holkar too were broken into 
different bodies, acting under die mask of independence of their nominal masters, 
though in real concert with their views, and had on several occasions violated our 
territories, and those of our allies and dependants. 

The field for plunder was daily becoming exhausted far Central India tend the 
Deccan, and year after year was distinguished by some extension of plundering 
expeditions; Hyderabad and Pootiah, Surat, and Mifxapore even, uo longer 
bounder! them. The Carnatic to the south, and Cuttack and the Northern drears 
to the east, felt their ravages, and vain were all defensive arrangements against an 
enemy whom no difficulties or distance could deter, no obstacles, natural or artificial, 
impede in their rapid career of plunder and devastation, which, especially in our 
provinces, was attended with cruelties and horrors that have hardly a parallel in 
history. 

We had applied in Vain to Sindia and Holkar to take effectual measures, with or 
without our aid, to repress the Pindarries. The only measures adopted by Sindia 
were directed to render their subservience to his purposes more strict and definite 
than they had lately become ; to secure a share in the fruits of their depredations 
on us and our allies; at the same time covering his secret support of them by some 
show of zeal for their suppression, in order to prevent us, as long aa possible, from 
taking our own measures. Finding, however, that we were not to he deceived by 
such demonstrations, be ratified our suspicions of his hostile dispositions by uniting 
them with his own army, uud even assuming a tone of defiance during the 
Nepaul war. 

Holkar’s government was entirely in the hands of Meer Khan, who, we had 
certain grounds of knowing, was in league with the Pindarries > and the proceedings 
of Ilolkar's government, under the councils of that chief, w ith regard to those bodies 
of Pindarries who wore acknowledged to belong to the Holkar State, were parallel 
with those of Sindia towards his portion of them. 

The Rajah of Ilcrar (Roghogee Bhoosln) was equally hostile in disposition 
with the other Mahratta powers ; and whilst his weakness and perverseness had 
exposed us to dangers, through his position with reference to our rich provinces of 
Bengal, Behar, Cuttack, and the Northern Circars, os well as tlm.se of our ally the 
Nizam, to which bis territories furnished an unmolested route to the Pindarries, he 
was not disposed to join with us in any efficient plan against those freebooters. It 
whs not till his death, in 1816, that an alliance with the Bhoosla was effected. 
But the consequent advance of cur troops to the Ncrbndda, which at first alarmed 
the Pindarries, and if any defensive measures could have been effectual, would 
have kept them in check, in the end only served to aggravate the evil, by showing 
the futility of such measures, and rendering those freebooters bolder than e**er. 

Considering, then, the 'Pindarries as subjects of Sindia and Holkar, we had a 

right 
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{deinand their suppression at the hands of those chiefs, us well as rcsti- 
r^dTeparation to ourselves and our allies, on pain of instant war; or if we 
Impose chiefs unable to remove the nuisance, and as the same time too 
fse to admit of our interference; still more, if,we found them in league with 
the plunderers, us was the fact, we were justified in taking our own measures, and 
acting for them as they ought to act, according to our views of their duty, and of 
the plans requisite to place our interests on a permanent footing of security, in spite 
of any appeal on their part to treaties or to arms. 

If, then, the justice and expediency were admitted, and indeed it could not be 
denied, of putting down the predatory powers, and providing permanently against 
their revival, it appealed that no half measures could be adopted, with any sort of 
justice to ourselves. The strong probability that existed of hostile opposition on the 
part of the Mahratta powers, singly or united, required us to put forth all our 
strength, and under such enormous charges as this would involve, we could not 
submit to be thwarted, or to he cajoled, by any of them, into anything short of 
a radical cure of the system. No military operations, based upon any trust in the 
assistance or good-will of those powers, would have been effectual to the destruction 
even of a tithe of the predatory bodies in question. The chiefs of Rajpootana 
and Central India, whose co-operation was essentia!, and who were anxious, as 
joint sufferers, to assist us, would not dare to do so, unless we guaranteed their 
future safetv from the revenge, which could only be done by releasing them from 
the yoke, of the Mahrattas and Pathans. Nor had we a shadow of ground for 
anticipating any improvement in the native governments, great or small, who, during 
10 years, "had neglected, and even fostered, the growth of the predatory system, 
without the constant exercise of a close and vigilant control on our part over their 
future conduct. This could only be effected through a new system of treaties and 
military arrangements, supported by corresponding acquisitions of means, in ter¬ 
ritory, subsidies, or tributes, and uniting the States of Central India in one common 
bond of defensive alliances, under our supremacy. Such was the plan adopted by 
Lord Hastings in 1817. Under it, the spirit of predatory association has expired j 
our own dominions, and those of our old allies, have been allowed to flourish, 
unvexed by foreign invasion. The prosperity of Rajpootana and Central India 
lias been resuscitated, and to this clay they remain substantially in peace, both 
domestic and external; whilst, as far as I know, the occasional inconveniences and 
embarrassments which naturally attended such complicated concerns, have scarcely 
been a blot on the general happiness and good feeling of the rulers or inhabitants of 
those regions. 

The contests with Holkar, the Peishwah, and the Bhoosla, were most important 
episodes in what is called the Mahratta and Pindarry war, but what was intended 
to have been purely a Pindarry war, until those princes identified themselves with 
the predatory powers I have said before that resistance was anticipated from 
Holkar and Sindia; the latter, indeed, was only kept out of the field by the 
masterly military combinations of Lord Hastings : but no one could huve foretold, 
without the imputation of unjustifiable distrust in their good faith and honour, 
the treacherous defection of our allies, the Peishwah and the Bhoosla, who had both 
suffered, and particularly the latter, from the Pindarries and the Pathans, most 
severely, for a series of years. 

The whole course of these contests, in their origin, progress and consequences, 
are fully developed in the printed collection of papers relative to the Mahratta and 
Pindarry War; and their justification, as far as we are concerned, is therein so 
complete, in my opinion, that I will not attempt further to enlarge upon them. 
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